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TO 

SIR  JOHN  SINCLAIR  OF  ULBSTERi 

BARONET,   M.  P. 

AMD 

PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

SIR, 

1  HIS  Volume  is  respectfiilly  addressed  to  tho 
distinguished  promoter  and  patron  of  the  ^  import* 
ant  art  to  which  nations  owe  their  subsistence ;  of 
whom,  in  future  times,  it  will  be  said,  that  he 
found  means  to  difiu;^  among  mankind  a  larger 
portion  of  useful  knowledge  than  had  been  accom* 
plished  by  any  individual  of  his  own  or  of  any 
former  age. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be^ 
Sir, 
Your  most  obedient, 
And  JQost  humble  servant, 

RO.  FORSYTH; 
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CAITHNESS^  ooyxnruxs* 

XBX  climate  is  certainl j  nctfe  rainy  thaa  that  of  ihe 
greater  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Scothod,  bnt  not  so 
wet  as  that  on  the  western  side.  The  rains  are  most  fre- 
quent in  the  sprmg  and  aatumn*  About  the  beginning  of 
January  there  is  generally  a  £dl  of  snow^  which  conti* 
nues»  in  the  upper  district^  to  the  end  of  February^  and 
sometime^  but  very  seldoniy  to  the  middle  of  March,  In 
the  kvel  country,  particnhrly  dn  the  coasts  the  snow  lastt 
much  shorter,  which  is  attributed  to  the  wbd  Uovtring  in 
the  winter  and  spring  months  mostly  from  the  north,  the 
east,  and  the  south-east ;  all  of  which^  coming  from  the . 
sea,  have  a  tendency  to  bring  on  a  thaw,  tn  the  month  of 
May  a  north-west  wind  generally  blows ;  the  sky  is  dns* 
ky,  with  but  little  rain.  The  coldness  of  the  weilther  at 
this  season  is  a  great  bar  to  vegetation ;  and  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  country,  where  the  soil  is  a  mixture  of  black 
earth  and  sand,  and  consequently  rather  tend^r^  it  has  a  ten* 
dency  to  promote  the  increase  of  that  species  of  irermtno 
called  here  the  siorei,  which  destroy  the  young  plants  o| 
Vol.  V.  A 


2  CAITHNESS. 

Sute  of  barlej  and  oats,  bj  cutting  the  roots  below  the  ground^ 
%m^  y  t  The  fanners  preserve  their  joung  cabbage  plants  from 
these  insects  hy  drpping  thtir  r^ts  idilime  and  water  be- 
fore they  are  put  into  the  ground  when  they  are  trans- 
planted. 
Size  of  e-  The  landed  property  of  this  county  is  held  in  nearly  the 
following  manner  :  Five  estates  are  worth  from  L.1000  t« 
L.6400  psr  annum  each }  seven  estates  are  worth  from 
L.400  to  L.600  per  annum  each  ;  twelve  are  worth  fron^ 
L.lOO  to  L.300  per  annum  each  ;  six  are  worth  from 
L.50  to  L.100  per  annum  ;  and  four  below  L.50  per  an^ 
num.  Besides  these,  the  crown  possesses  property  worth 
L.200  per  annum  4  and  the  towns  of  Wi^  and  Thursa 
are  not  included  in  this  statement. 
Farmen.  The  lands  are  still  occupied,  in  a  great  degree,  by  snud) 
tenants.  The  following  is  the  old  mode  in  which  the 
rents  were  paid  :  The  landlord  received  a  trifling  acknow- 
ledgment in  money,  the  rent  being  principally  paid  in 
grain  or  victual,  that  is,  bear  and  oat-meal.  In  addition 
to  the  rent,  the  tenants  of  that  description  were  bound  to 
perform  the  following  services  ;  namely,  tilting,  dunging, 
sowing,  and  harrowing  a  part  of  an  eictensive  farm  in  the 
proprietor's  possession  ;  providing  a  certain  quantity  of 
peats  for  his  fuel ;  thatching  a  part  of  his  houses ;  fur- 
nishing Simmons  or  ropes  of  straw  or  heath  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  for  securing  his  corn  in  the  barn-yard  ;  weed- 
ing the  land  ;  leading  a  certain  quantity  of  turf  from  the 
common  for  manuring  the  farm ;  mowing,  making,  and 
ingathering  the  hay,  the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  mea- 
dows and  marshy  grounds ;  cutting  down,  harvesting, 
thrashing  out,  manufacturing,  and  carrying  to  market  or 
sea-port,  a  part  of  the  produce  of  the  farm.  Besides  these 
services,  the  tenants  paid  in  kind  the  following  articles, 
under  the  name  of  customs  \  namely,  straw^caz%ies  (a 


sort  of  bag  made  of  straw,  used  as  sacks  fbf  Ottrying  grain  Agrkvl^ 
or  meal) ;  ropes  made  of  hair  for  drawiog  the  plough  i  ^  ^  i^ 
Jbss,  or  reeds^  u$ed  for  these  or  siti&ilar  purposes  i  tetben^ 
or  ropes  made  of  hair,  which  being  £zed  in  the  ground  by  a 
peg  or  small  stake,  and  the  cattle  tied  to  tliem,  prevented 
^em  from  wandering  over  the  open  country ;  straw  for 
thatching,  &c.  The  tenants  also,  according  to  the  extent 
of  theiv  possessions,  kept  for  the  landlord  a  certain  number 
of  cattle  during  the  winter*  season  ;  paid  vicarage  or  the 
smaller  tithes,  as  of  lamb,  wool,  &c.  i  a  certain  number  of 
fowls  and  egg^  \  in  the  Highlands,  veal,  kid,  butter,  and 
cheese ;  and  on  the  sea-coast  the  Uthe  of  their  fish  and  q\1^ 
besides  assisting  in  carrying  sea- ware  for  manuring  the  pro* 
prietor^s  farni*  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  tenth  sheaf 
of  the  produce^  or  tithe^  was  exacted  by  the  proprietoc 
in  kind.  Sometimes  also  a  certain  quantity-  of  lint  wa^ 
$pun  for  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  a  certain  quantity  of 
woollen  yarn  annually  exacted.  Such  were  the  various 
sorts  of  payments  which  almost  universally  prevailed  ia 
the  county  of  Caiihness  about  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  ; 
but  of  late  they  have  been  converted,  by  the  generality  of 
landlords,  eitbef  into  grain  or  money,  or  have  fallen  intq 
disuse, 

Still,  however,  in  consequence  of  want  of  capital  oa 
the  part  of  the  tenants,  the  farms  are  in  general  extremely 
small  \  but  it  is  to  l^e  observed,  that  in  no  part  of  the 
island  does  a  greater  zeal  fqr  the  improvement  of  the  ter- 
ritory exist  than  among  the  proprietors  of  land  in  the 
county  of  Caithness.  They  are  eictremely  anxious  to  ob- 
tain farmers  from  the  south  of  Scotland  ;  and  they  them- 
selves give  an  esj^ample  of  every  sort  of  agricultural  im« 
proyement.  They  %lso  are  anxious  to  a(lopt  every  pub- 
lic improvenient  which  can  be  suggested.  This  is  not 
mr{|ri^ing,  when  i^  i^  considered  that  the  gentleijciaa  ^ho 
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Agricul-  established  tbe  Board  of  Agriculture,  and^  collected  and 
i..  \  ,./  published  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  and  who 
has  certainly  rendered  himself  the  instrument  of  collect* 
ing  and  diffusing  a  greater  mass  of  beneficial  practical 
knowlege  than  was  ever  givtn  to  the  world  hj  any  one 
individual,  is  one  of  the  great  proprietors  of  this  county. 
It  would  have  been  surprising  if  he  had  been  unable  to 
diffuse  around  him,  in  his  native  district,  a  portion  of  his 
own  activity  and  public  spirit. 
Culture  of  The  cultivation  of  wastes  is  here  going  on  with  much 
vigour.  In  one  year  a  single  proprietor  ploughed  betweea 
5(|0  and  600  acres  of  waste  land,  and  immediately  brought 
it  under  crop.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  land  was, 
till  lately,  held  in  commons ;  but  it  has  been  found  prac- 
ticable to  divide  them,  by  the  neighbouring  proprietors 
entering  into  a  bond  of  submission  to  some  gentlemen  of 
the  country  in  whom  they  have  confidence.  One  tract  of 
2500  acres  was  in  this  way  divided  at  a  very  moderate 
expence  ;  and  another  of  4500  acres  was  immediately 
thereafter  brought  to  division  in  the  same  form.  Very 
extensive  trials  have  been  made  of  improving  the  soil  by 
paring  and  burning  ;  and  these  have  been  found  to  be  at- 
tended with  great  success.  In  this  way  large  tracts  of 
land,  having  a  steril  crust  on  the  surface,  generally  of  the 
nature  of  peat,  and  producing  only  the  most  coarse  plants, 
may  soon  be  expected  to  be  brought  at  once  into  an  ex- 
cellent state  of  tillage  and  fertility.  Some  extensive  im- 
provements have  also  been  made  by  draining.  At  the 
"  loch  of  Durin,  in  particular,  a  great  tract  of  valuable  land, 
and  an  inexhaustible  quantity  of  the  richest  marl,  have 
been  secured  by  two  proprietors  at  a  moderate  expence ; 
and  other  undertakings  of  a  like  nature  are  carrying  on. 
Crops  rear-  It  IS  found  that  winter  wheat  is  a  much  hardier  grain 
^  than  winter  ryv.  Winter  taieacannot  be  depended  on  in  the 
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njorttiern  part  of  Ac  islaad  ;  but  they  may  be  sown  early  ^^^^ 
in  spring  with  mnch  advantage,  and  answer  better  than  ■■  ^  '^ 
what  are  called  spring  tares,  being  much  hardier.  They 
should  be  sown,  however,  immediately  after  the  land  is 
plooghed.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  carrots  will 
answer  on  fen  or  mossy  land,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
ashes  is  spread  on  the  ground  where  they  are  sown  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  lii^  and  other  manbres  may  raise  that 
valuable  crop  on  peaty  soil.  It  is  desirable  to  cultivate  oats 
having  only  one  pickle  instead  of  two  or  three.  The  grain 
is  j)lumper,  ripens  earlier,  and  is  much  less  liable  to  shake ; 
the  sample,  ako,  is  more  equal,  and  consequently  must 
fetch  a  better  price  at  market.  An  acre  of  moss  land,  af- 
ter being  pared  and  burnt,  was  sown  on  the  3  0th  May 
with  grass  seeds  alone  (red  clover^  rye*grass,  with  a  small 
mixture  of  other  grasses),  and  on  the  30th  September  it 
was  fit  to  mow.  The  plan  of  laying  down  land,  even  in 
good  heart,  to  grass,  without  a  crop  of  grain,  cannot  be 
too  strongly  recommended ;  but  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
system  peculiarly  weU  adapted  for  new  lands.  It  would 
appear  that  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland  produce  peat, 
the  ashes  of  which  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  Berkshire, 
when  burnt  by  the  same  process* 

Great  exertions  are  making  here  for  the  improvement  Roadft. 
of  the  roads;  an  object  essentially  necessary  to  the  success 
of  agriculture.  A  very  liberal  aid  has  for  this  purpose 
been  obtained  from  government,  on  condition  th^t  the  pro- 
prietors shall  expend  money  to  a  proportional  amount  upon 
this  beneficial  purpose.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  en« 
try  to  this  coun^  from  the  south,  along  the  shore,  is  by  a 
celebrated  pass,  called  the  Ord  of  Caithmu^  which  has 
been  described  by  travellers,  and  in  particular  by  Pen« 
aant,  as  very  frightful  and  dangerous.  The  road  passes 
along  the  south  side  of  the  hill  of  Ord,  which  is  very  steep. 


^  &6><ii.  sloping  along  to  the  top  of  a  rock  which  is  xnaiij  fathbAlA 
in  height.  This  pass  ha«  been  surveyed  hj  the  direction 
of  goTen;iment,  and  a  tract  has  been  discovered^  by  which 
the  road  may  be  conducted  without  danger^  upon  an  ascent 
of  not  more  than  one  foot  in  thirty.  It  is  farther  to  be  re- 
marked, that  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  this  district  pos- 
sess the  advantage^in  consequence  of  their  situation,  of  being 
able  to  bring  their  corn  crops  to  market  at  a  very  trifling 
ezpence.  This  arises  from  their  vicinity  to  the  sea^coast. 
It  costs  less  to  convey  grain  from  Caithness  to  London, 
than  to  convey  it  to  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  inland  ; 
so  that,  upon  the  whole,  this  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  promising  districts  in  the  north  of  Scotland ;  and 
it  is  one  in  which  speculators  in  agriculture  have  an  im- 
portant field  of  enterprise)  because  the  soil  is  level  and 
new,  and  proprietors  anxious  to  give  encouragement  t* 
enterprising  men. 

Animals.  In  the  central  or  upper  part  of  the  /county  of  Caithness 
the  following  animals  are  found.  The  quadrupeds  are^ 
black  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  swine,  dogs,  cats,  hares,  rabbits, 
otters,  foxes,  badgers,  rats,  mice,  moles,  weasels,  and  wild 
cats.  The  birds  are,  eagles,  hawks,  swans,  ducks,  wild 
geese,  sea*pies,  sea*plovers,  scale-ducks,  herns,  cormo- 
rants, marrets  or  auks,  king's  fishers,  rain*geese,  moor- 
fowls,  plovers,  partridges,  lapwings,  snipes,  tame  ducks^ 
plover-pages,  tiUings,  linnets,  thrushes,  hill-sparrows, 
common  sparrows,  wrens,  buntings,  larks,  swallows,  yel- 
low hammers,  water-wagtails,  titmice,  jackdaws,  jack- 
bits,  ravens,  wood-larks,  whimbrels,  starlings,  curlows, 
redbreasts,  cuckows,  night-rails,  pigeons,  snow-fowls, 
rooks ;  and  in  the  highest  part  of  the  county  wood-cocks, 
black  cocks,  and  heath-hens  are  sometimes  seen.  Of 
these  the  swan,  wild  goose,  sea-duck,  marrot,  night-rail, 
^dbreast,  cuckow,  wood-cock,  and  snow-fowl,  are  migra* 
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ttey.  Adden  lure  somtdme%  feund  in  the  moiscs,  bat  Antoiak 
tbey  lure  aot  nnmerous.  The  snow^fowl,  ia  the  winter, 
are  ioconceiTably  numerous.  The  hills  are  exceedingly 
well  stocked  with  the  moor»gtme  above  mentioned.  The 
coasts,  throughout  the  year,  abound  in  multitudes  of  sea« 
fowl.  In  tbe  summer  months,  the  swarms  of  scarfs, 
marrotSy  faiks,  £cc.  that  come  to  batch  in  the  rocks  of 
Dungis  Bay  and  Stroma  are  prodigious.  They  in  a  man^ 
Her  darken  the  air,  when,  on  any  sudden  alarm,  they  take 
wing  in  a  body  from  their  nests. 

In  tbe  upper  district  of  the  county  sheep- farming  has  Live  itock 
)>een  introduced,  to  supplant  the  ancient  practice  of  rear* 
ing  small  Highland  cattle.  The  weight  of  the  native  cat* 
tie  aAounts  to  between  2^00  and  300  lbs.  Dutch  ;  the 
working  oxen,  full  grown,  to  400  lbs.  weight ;  but  large 
cattle  are  now  reared  on  the  farms  belonging  to  gentle^ 
men.  The  Caithness  horses  are  about  twelve  hands  high  ; 
and  the  favourite  colours  ;ure  brown  and  dark  gray.  Gon< 
Biderable  quantities  of  poultry  were  reared  in  former  times, 
when  the  rent  was  paid  in  kind;  but  their  number  has  di- 
minished since  money^rents  were  introduced.  Abundance 
of  geese  are  reared>  especially  upon  the  coasts.  There  is 
likewise  a  superabundance  of  swine  throughout  the  lower 
part  of  the  county.  They  are  of  a  small  breed,  not  re- 
markable for  fattening  quickly  ;  but,  when  fattened,  they 
become  excellent  hams  and  pickled  pork.  The  Gael,  or 
native  Highlanders,  abhor  the  flesh  of  swine,  but  here  thejr 
have  always  abounded. 

The  minerals  of  this  county  have  not  hitherto  proved  Minenk 
•f  much  value  to  their  owners.  Whinstone,  granite,  and 
freestone  are  found  ;  and  lime  and  marl  are  not  wanting. 
The  only  fuel  which  the  country  produces  is  peat  j  which, 
however,  is  in  great  abundance.  Great  hopes  have  at  dif- 
ferent, timts  been  entertained  that  coal  might  be  found  j 


i  OAimncss. 

Mtomk  bttt  hitherto  such  hopes  have  only  beea  prodactire  of  dis* 
appointment.  A  mineral  resemhling  coal  has  indeed  been 
found.    It  emits  a  hot  Tivid  flame  when  hnrmng,  bat 
without  much  dissolution  of  parts^  or  diminution  of  size, 
after  it  becomes  extinct ;  so  that,  instead  of  coal,  it  seems 
to  beim'  earthy  substance,  impregnated  with  voladle  in* 
flammable  matter.    It  is  usually  got  near  the  snrfflle  of 
ibp  earth.    In  the  bum  of  Hempster  is  found  white  spar 
of  die  purest  quality.  When  put  into  the  Are,  a  very  slight 
degree  of  heat  makes  it  dirow  tmt  a  considerable  portion 
of  phpsphoric  light^  which  gradually  decays  as  the  stone 
coolsy  ^d  is  again  recruited  as  the  stone  is  heated  anew. 
When  reduged  to  a  powder,  it  puts  on  an  exceeding  bril- 
liant and  beautiful  appearance  daring  ignition.  In  electrii- 
fxl  experiments  if  is  a  non-ponductqr ;  nor  does  it  seem  so* 
In^l^  in  adds. 
ImA  Iran       1°  ^^  parish  of  R^y  ^  slender  vein  of  lead  ore  has 
*^  ^     W^n  discovered,  [but  in  circumstances  tb|tt  afforded  no  in^ 
ducement  to  work  i|.  In^  ore  is  fouud  i|i  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood.   Sir  John  Sinclair  has  also  discovered,  near 
Thurso^  a  suudl  v^in  of  yellow  ifiundick,  and  also  consi^ 
derable  quantities  of  white  mundick.     }St  Raspe,  a  Ger- 
fnan  mineralogist,  near  the  same  place,  discovered  a  re- 
gular vein  of  heavy  spar,  mixed  with  lead  and  crystals^ 
three  feet  in  breaidth  j  but  the  fnin^  has   never  been 
wrought.     A  copper  mine,  nefr  the  Old  Castle  of  Wickf 
was  once  begun  to  be  Wfpught,  but  the  undertaking  was 
afterwards  dropped. 
^2^  Thi^  county  contains  one  royal  borough,  Wick,  on  the 

louth-east  coast ;  and  fdso  the  tpwu  of  Thurso,  on  the 
north  coast.  Wick  stan48  pn  the  estuary  of  a  small  river 
<>f  the  same  name.  Th^  town  \%  small,  and  the  street^ 
narrow  and  confined ;  but  it  contains  several  good  buildv 
lng9«    The  town  and  lands  ^f  Wick  were  andentl  v  a  part 
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#(  ihe  earldom  of  Outhness.  On  the  application  ci  ^^ 
George  Earl  of  Caithness^  a  charter  was  granted  by  King 
James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  of  date  the  24di  September 
158P,  erecting  the  town  of  Wick  into  a  royal  borough* 
On  the  8th  October  lOl^,  his  great  grandson,  another 
George  Earl  of  Caithness,  disponed  the  whole  earldom  of 
Caithness,  inclnding  the  lands  and  tenements  of  the  town 
of  Wick,  to  John  Campbell  of  Glenorchj,  afterwards  cre« 
•led  Earl  of  Breadalbane ;  bj  whose  successor  in  title  it 
was  sold  in  1*718  to  the  fimailj  of  Sinclair  of  Ulbster.  On  a 
general  order  from  the  convention  of  royal  boroughs,  the 
set  or  government  of  the  borough  of  Wick  was  ultimately 
fixed  in  1710 ;  by  which,  in  all  time  coming,  the  consent  of 
the  original  founders  of  the  borough,  and  their  successors, 
was  declared  to  be  necessary  to  the  election  of  magistrates. 
By  this  set  the  old  mi^istrates  make  out  a  list,  called  a  Ittt, 
consisting  of  two,  out  of  which  a  provost ;  four,  out  of 
which  two  ]>atl]es,  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  burgesses  on 
the  roll ;  and  the  leet  must  be  presented  thirty  days  before 
Michaelmas  to  be  approved  of  by  the  superior.  The  pro* 
vost  and  the  two  bailies,  thus  elected,  have  the  right  of 
choosing  seven  counseUors,  a  treasurer,  and  a  dean  of 
guild.  In  consequence  of  these  regulations,  Sir  John  Sin* 
elair  of  Ulbster,  and  his  predecessors,  have  annually  been 
in  the  practice  of  approving  a  leet  presented  to  them  of 
the  mligistrates  to  be  chosen.  Wick  is  one  of  five  bo« 
roughs,  each  pf  which  chooses  a  delegate  for  returning  a 
member  to  parliament  for  die  northern  districtt  l*he  in. 
come  or  common  good  of  the  town  is  very  trifling ;  but  it 
is  on  the  increase,  apd  arises  from  customs  payaUe  on  difi* 
ferent  articles  sold  at  market,  shore-dues  on  ships,  &c. 

Wick  is  the  county  town,  or  capital  of  the  shire,  and 
consequently  the  seat  of  the  sheriff^court.  Along  with 
Kirkwall^  Dornock,  Dingwall|  tad  Tzin^  it  sends  a  menu 


yhono.  ber  to  parliament.  The  harboar,  at  present,  is  quite  nft^ 
tural,  and  very  inconvenient ;  but  several  of  the  proprie^ 
tors  have  it  contemplation  to  erect  a  new  harbour>  which, 
if  completed^  would  not  only  be  of  great  importance  to 
the  town,  but  also  to  the  kingdom  at  large,  by  saving 
many  vessels  which  are  wrecked  oh  this  coast;  there 
being  no  safe  harbour  between  Cromarty  Frith  and  the 
Orkneys.  If  this  harbour  is  completed,  the  town  will  alte 
receive  a  considerable  addition  to  its  »ze  towards  the 
8outh>  where  a  new  town  is  to  be  feued>  on  a  neat  and  re- 
gular plan,  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Benjamin  Dunbar.  The 
chief  branch  of  commerce  and  industry  is  the  fisheries^ 
which  are  prosecuted  with  great  attention^ 

^Ixone.  The  town  of  Thursb,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  coast 

of  Caithness,  stands  at  the  extremity  of  a  spacious  and 
beautiful  bay,  being  the  western  part  or  branch  of  the 
Bay  of  Dunnet,  where  the  river  Thurso  falls  into  the 
sea.  The  scenery  round  the  town  has  considerable  na»- 
tural  magnificence.  On  one  side,  a  spacious  bay,  formed 
on  the  east  by  the  bold  and  lofty  promontory  called  Dun- 
net  Head,  and  on  the  west  by  Welbrown  Head ;  both 
which  cover  the  bay  from  the  tremendous  waves  of  the 
Pentland  Frith.  These,  in  stortns  of  wind  from  the  west 
or  from  the  north,  beat  with  dreadful  violence  against 
these  headlands,  and  present  an  awful  prospect  to  the  eye. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  Pentland  Frith,  in  view  of  Thur- 
so, at  the  distance  of  eight  leagues,  the  Hoy  Hills  in  Ork- 
ney, rising  gradually  from  the  summit  of  a  range  of 
rocks  of  tremendous  height  which  overhang  the  sea,  rear 
their  majestic  heads,  and  contribute  greatly  to  the  gran- 
deur of  the  prospect. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  beautiful  bay,  as  already  noticed, 
where  the  river  Thurso  falls  into  the  sea,  the  town  stands. 
Between  the  town  and  Holbum  Head,  in  the  western  side 


^tt^lmfy  is  the  mcboring  gtcmni  known  by  the  name  of 
^crabster  Road,  whidi  b  ikirted  by  m  beantiful  greco  benkp 
in  form  of  acrescent^  eztlendiog  from  the  town  to  the  extre* 
^mity  of  the  point  of  Holbom  Head.  The  country,  to  the 
S^est,  south,  and  east  of  the  town,  rises  by  a  gentle  aodi« 
Vity  to  the  extent  of  some  miles ;  and  the  interaoediate 
^oe  presents  a  rich  prospect  of  wdl  cultivated  fields  and 
pleasant  -villas,  particularly  of  Thurso  East,  andeotlj 
called  Thurso  Casde,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  ;  the 
improvements  around  which  are  extensive.  The  town  is 
irregularly  built,  containing  no  edifices  of  any  note  excepk 
the  church,  which  is  an  old  substantial  Gothic  building  ia 
good  repair.  A  new  town,  on  a  regular  plan,  is  begin- 
ning to  he  lened  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  a  pleasant 
elevated  situation  :  and  such  is  the  spiril  of  improvement 
in  the  neighbourhood,  that  inclosed  lands  let  as  high  as 
L.5,  58.  fer  acre.  Though  the  ancient  history  of  this 
toWn  cannot  be  traced  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  it 
is  probable,  from  many  circumstances,  that  in  former 
times  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade  and  consequence. 
Indeed,  its  happy  situation,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river 
possessing  a  valuable  salmon-fishing,  and  a  natural  har« 
hour,  must  have  earfy  rendered  it  a  place  of  note.  The 
town  is  a  botymgh  of  barony,  holding  of  Sir  John  Sinclair 
«>f  Ulbster>  Baronet,  as  superior.  The  charter  of  erection 
was  granted  in  1033,  by  King  Charles  the  First,  in  favour 
of  John  Master  of  Berrydale,  by  which  it  was  entitled 
^^  to  a)l  and  sundry  privileges,  immunities,  and  jurisdic- 
tions, belonging  to  a  free  borough  of  barony  of  Scot- 
land," and  to  hold  a  weekly  market  and  five  free  fairs 
yearly ;  of  which  only  two  are  kept.  It  is  governed  by 
«  magistracy  of  two  bailies  and  twelve  counsellors^  elected 
by  the  superior,  and  retained  in  o£5oe  during  the  superior's 
]^leasBre.  The  principal  manufacture  of  the  town  it  coarie 
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Tbwin.  lineQ  doth.  There  is  a  bleachfield  and  a  tannery  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  promise  to  succeed.  For  the  con* 
Tenience  of  trade,  there  is  here  established  a  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  Scothind,  which  is  of  material  advantage,  not 
onlj  to  the  county  of  Caithness,  but  also  to  the  Orkneys.  - 
Harbour.  The  harbour  is  about  to  be  improved.  An  act  of  par- 
liament for  that  purpose  has  been  obtained ;  and  it  is  in- 
tended to  make  the  harbour  as  complete  as  possible,  so  as 
to  admit  vessels  of  from  300  to  500  tons,  at  least  in 
spring-tides;  also  to  have  a  dock,  a  regulating  weir, 
and  a  slip  for  ship-building.  The  whole  ezpence  will 
probably  exceed  L.10,000.  Eight  vessels,  employed  in 
the  fisheries  or  the  coasting  trade,  belong  to  the  town. 
Com  and  meal  are  exported  to  the  value  of  L.  12,000 
Sterling  annually,  and  fish  to  a  larger  amount*  A  great 
part  of  the  salmon  taken  in  the  river  is  boiled,  and  sent  to 
London  in  kits,  to  the  amount,  at  an  average,  of  700  or 
•r  860  kits  i  besides  about  250  barrels,  taken  here  and  in 
die  neighbourhood,  which  are  pickled*  and  exported.  The 
hetring-fishery  is  sometimes  very  considerable.  Upwards 
of  7000  barrels  are  usually  cured  annually  at  the  port  of 
Thurso  for  exportation.  Of  these  two-thirds  are  salted 
as  white  herrings,  and  the  remainder  are  smoked  as  red 
herrings.  Aconsiderable  cod-fishery  is  also  carried  on.  Be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  French  revolution, 
a  London  fishing- vessel  or  cod-smack  was  never  seen  in  the 
Pentland  Frith.  Being  driven  from  the  Dogger  Bank  by 
the  annoyance  of  French  and  Dutch  privateers,  they  ven- 
tured to  explore  the  northern  coasts  of  Caithness  and  Su- 
therland in  search  of  cod  ;  and  now,  as  a  proof  of  their  suc- 
cess, and  that  they  find  no  danger  in  the  experiment,  it  is 
no  unconmum  thing  to  see  five-and-twenty  London  smacka 
at  once  Ijring  at  anchor  in  Scrabster  Roads.  They  come 
upon  the  coast  in  September^  and  continue  until  March ; 
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vid  oo  soooer  any  one  cMJCfp  of  live  fish  to  market  thaa 
they  Tetuxn  Sot  gnother.  For  the  most  part  tbej  fish  ia 
Pentlsnd  Frith  darbg  the  daj-timep  and  in  the  creiw 
iDgs  return  to  Scrabster  Roads  to  lie  daring  the  night; 
hot  sometimes  they  run  as  £u  to  the  westward  as  Cape 
Wrath ;  and  when  they  do  not  find  it  conveiucat  to  re* 
torn  to  Scrabster  Roads,  they  take  shelter  in  I^och  Eri- 
bol  or  Erripooly  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sutherland*  The 
native  fishermen  at  first  bore  the  London  smacks  no  good 
willy  complaining  that  they  carried  off  the  fish  wldeh  the 
natives  should  catch ;  bat  the  strangers,  by  degrees,  found 
it  necessary  to  employ  northern  fishermen  as  extra  hands} 
which  they  were  tempted  to  do  on  aooonnt  of  their  ao» 
oepttng  lower  wages  and  cheaper  provisions  than  were  cx» 
fected  by  the  Engli^  seamen* 

Of  die  antiquities  of  this  coon^,  one  that  is  most  ex« 


tensively  known  has  already  been  mentioned,  John»o-jolMM 
Groat's  House.  The  traditional  history  of  John-of^Groat^*^ 
is  this :  In  the  reign  of  James  the  Fourth  of  ScotIand^% 
Malcolm,  Gavin,  and  John  de  Groat  (supposed  to  have 
been  brothers,  and  originally  from  Holland),  arrived  in 
Caithness  firom  the  south  of  Scotland,  bringing  with  them 
a  letter  written  in  Latin  by  that  prince^  recommending 
them  to  the  countenance  and  protection  of  his  loving  sub- 
jects of  the  county  of  Caithness.  They  purchased  or  got 
possession  of  the  lands  of  Warse  or  Dungis  Bay,  lying  in 
the  parish  of  Canisby,  on  the  side  of  the  Pentland  Frith  ^ 
and  each  of  them  obtained  an  equal  share  of  the  property 
they  acquired.  In  process  of  time  their  &milies  increa- 
sed, and  there  came  to  be  eight  diflferent  proprietors  of 
the  name  of  Groat,  who  possessed  these  lands  amongst 
them ;  but  whether  the  three  original  settlers  split  their 
property  among  their  children,  or  whether  they  purchased 
'  for  them  small  po^sfissions  firom  one  another^  does  not  ap« 
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Aiid<^iotiei.pear.  These  eight  families  having  lived  peaceably  anil 
coatifortably  in  their  sAiall  ^sessions  for  a  number  of 
jrearsji  establirfied  an*  annual  meeting  to  celebrate  the  an- 
niversary of  thifi:  arrival  of  their  ancestors  on  that  coast. 
la  thi  eoutpse  of  their  festivity  on  one  of  these  occasions^ 
a  qaeaftiofi' a^ose  respecting  the  right  of  taking  the'door^ 
imd  ntting  at  th'e  head  ef  th^  table,  and  9uch  like  points* 
of  precedency  (each  contending  for  the  seniority  and  chief*' 
ttinship  of  the  date),  whith'  increased  to  such-  a  height  as 
viweld  probably  have  proved  fata(l  in  ks  consequences  to 
some)  if  not  aA  of  them,  had  not  John  de  Oroat,^  who  was 
piroprietbf  6t  die  ftirry,  interposed.  He  expatiated  on  the 
happiness  Ihey  had  hitherto  enjoyed  since  their  arrival  ii^ 
that  remote  comer,  owing  to  the  ham^ony  Which  bad  snb<« 
aisted  among  them.  He  assured  them^  that  as  sopn  ^ 
they  began  tb^  apKt  and  quarrel  among  themselves,  their 
neighbour^  who  till  fhenhad  treated- them  with  respect^ 
would  Ua  upon  them^  take  their  property  from  them,  an^ 
«xpel  them  from  the  coapty.  He  therefore  made  a*  pro* 
poeal  to  build  a  house  in  a  particular  form,  which  should 
be  the  property  of  the  whole  family,  and  in  which-  ?yery 
mm  should  find  himself  the  master,  and  which  should  sa- 
^y  them  all  with  respeet  to  precedency,  and  prevent  the 
possibility  of  Such  disputes  among  them  ^t  their  future 
aani^erMry  meetings*  They  all  acquiesced,  and  depjirtecT 
ih  peace.  lu  due  time,  John  de  Groat,  to  fulfil  his  en« 
gagement,  built  a  room,  distinct  by  itself,  of  an  octagon 
shape,  with  eight  doors  and  windows  in  it  ^  and  having 
placed  in  the  middle  a  table  of  oak  of  the  same  shape, 
when  the  next  anniversary  meeting  took  place^^  he  desired' 
each  of  them  to  enter  at  his  own  door,  and  sit  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  he  taking  himself  the  seat  that  was  left  un- 
occupied. By  this  ingenious  contnvance,  any  dispute  in 
regard  tp  rank  Wf  s  prevented,  as  they  all  found  them-i 
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selves  oa  a  footing  of  eqiuditjr,  aod  their  fonner  bameoy  < 
end  good  humour  was  reatored. 

Scattered  oyer  the  county  of  Caithnets,  are  still  te  be  PicfilNii 
found  a  variety  of  these  sbgular  structures  deaominated***' 
by  tradition  Picts  Houses,  and  by  the  Highlanders  of  the 
west  of  Scotland  Dmiu.    They  are  considered  as  the  re* 
mains  of  structures  erected  by  the  PictSy  who  inhabited  the 
whole  east  coast  of  Scotland,  includbg  Caithness  -  aii4 
the  Orkney  and  Shetland   isles  $  or  to  whom  belong* 
ed,  in  this  district,  the  whole  territory  not  coottdere4 
as  Highlands,   or  apturopriated  to  those  who  speak  die 
£rse  language.     Sir  John  Sinclair  examined  one  of  these 
buildings.    He  remarks,  that  the  foundation  of  the  house 
was  laid  with  clay ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  totally 
finacquainted  with  (he  use  of  lime  as  a  cement :  nor  wai 
fven  day  itself  made  use  of  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
building*     Many  of  the  stones  were  of  an  enormous  siae^ 
and  evidently  brought  from  the  shore,  though  the  dis* 
tance  is  not  inconsiderable.  They  could  neither  be  carried 
there,  nor  afterwards  made  use  of,  without  great  strength 
or  ingenious  mechanical  inventions. "  Some  earthem  ware 
was  discovered,  very  rudely  manufactured ;  a  sufficient 
proof  at  how  low  an  ^bb  the  arts  were  in  the  Pictish  na- 
tions.   A  few  small  copper  coips  were  found  in  the  ruini^ 
but  much  defaced,  and  the  engraved  letters  not  legible. 
From  the  number  of  horns  and  shells  found  in  the  house, 
it  is  probable  that  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants 
consisted  of  venison,  and  the  shellfish  called  limpets. 
The  bones  of  cattle  were  also  discovered,  which  proves 
that  pasturage  was  not  wholly  unknown.  The  Picts  seem 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron,  for  a  knife 
was  found  calculated  for  taking  the  limpets  off  the  rocks, 
and  such  as  is  in  use  to  this  day.     Some  singular  articles 
made  of  bone  were  discovered ;  the  n^  by  which  they 
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AndqakiMwere  fixed  were  of  bone  also^  but  the  nse  of  them  is  on- 
known. 

It  may  be  observed^  in  general,  that  In  form  these  boili* 
ings  are  almost  without  exception  of  a  circular  base,  ri* 
sing  into  the  shape  of  a  cone,  with  its  top  somewhat 
blimfeed ;  and  as  they  are  generally  every  where  in  ruins^ 
their  outside  is  covered  with  a  thick  sward  of  fine  grass  , 
and  on  a  superficial  view  they  have  very  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  large  tumuli  or  barrows.  Stones  of  a  conveni« 
ent  form,  and  of  a  large  size,  without  any  sort  of  cement, 
are  the  materials  of  which  they  have  been  constructed  | 
and,  on  a  more  narrow  inspection,  they  appear  evidently 
to  be  of  two  kinds,  differing  from  each  other  both  in  their 
structure  and  dimensions.  The  smaller,  which  seems  to  be 
the  oldest,  consist  of  one  thick  circular  wall,  in  the  inside  of 
which  there  are  sometimes  places  that  niight  have  served 
for  beds :  and  this  form,  we  are  told,  was  agreeable  to  a 
mode  of  building  among  the  people  of  Iceland  and  other 
Scandinavian  colonies.  In  some  of  them  at  a  greater,  and 
in  others  at  a  less  height,  this  wall  begins  to  converge 
gradually  towards  the  top,  till  only  a  small  hole  remained, 
which  seems  to  have  been  either  covered  with  flat  stones, 
or  suffered  to  1)e  open.  The  larger  are  far  more  compU* 
cated  in  their  internal  structure.  Besides  the  outer  wall, 
which  they  have  in  common  with  the  fonner,  they  have 
also  an  inner  one,  concentric  with  and  distant  about  two 
feet  from  the  other :  and  these  walls  are  so  formed  at 
sometimes  to  meet  at  no  great  height,  and  thus  inclose  a 
;ipace  around  the  bottom  of  the  building.  In  the  form  of 
others  of  this  kind  there  is  still  greater  variety.  Like  the 
the  former,  they  have  two  walls,  but  these  neither  meet 
nor  ceverge,  but  ascend  paraDel  to  each  other,  at  the  dis« 
tance  of  little  more  than  two  feet ;  and  this  space,  which 
h  entered  by  a  door  of  two  feet  high  from  withouty  19. 


oocapUd  by  a  stair,  of  a  wixidiiig  spiral  form,  from  the^Wf^^^ 
iK^ttom  to  the  top  of  th^  buUdiog-  The  largest  kin4,PicnhQih 
irliich  are  here,  af  well  as  i^  othef  places,  denoininated'^ 
hwgbs,  are  aarrouii()ed  by  a  broad  deep  ditqh  and  a  sort 
of  raoaiH&rt.  The  walls  of  these  biiil4iQgs  are  usually  niive 
or  ten  feel  in  thiclmess.  It  seem^  evidem  that  the  build* 
ers  of  tbevn  knew  9At  how  to  throw  ^  arch  ^  andJbey 
are  ereo  perhaps  older  th^ii  that  invention.  This  e^ 
plains  the  ca^Se  of  tJhe  ^arrown$ss  of  their  ceSs,  ajvl  of 
the  walls  being  made  to  converge  towards  each  other.  It 
seems  probable  that  these  built^ngs  weie  used  as  granaries 
£or  provisionsy  or  as  places  into  lyhich  the  woa^ken  and, 
childien  retreaud  when  the  sieo  were  at  a  distance  enga- 
ged, in  war«  They  spmetiiQes  sfaad  on  high  land  near  X\x§ 
sea ;  and  several  of  thess  ker^  are  £9und  in  every  parisbf 
They  are  usually  placed  <>ri  4^  brinks  of  precipitoi^ 
rodLs,  but  mudi  oftener  oq  the  skirts  of  sandy  b^^,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  landing  places*  They  vsuaUy  stretcl^ 
in  a  cbaaa,  from  one  he^^bvM  ttq  another^  in  full  view  of 
&e  harbour  and  of  the  X)^an }  and  bav^  been  evidently 
so  arranged  as  to  communicate  one  with  anther.  Far 
from  being  coaftaod  to  tbi^  pls^9»  they  are  fbi^nd,  and 
that  too  in  si«iikr  situations,  in  the  country  from  wbjlc}! 
the  Picts  originally  €ai»e,  as  Wf  11  as  in  diQse  that  cooh 
sdtuted  their  .own  ea^nsive  domiiuon.  *  In  proof  of  this, 
it  may  be  observed,  ^bat  ij^^i^  is  4  reouif  kable  one  of 
that  kind  at  SoaUbiwrg  near  Z)rontheim ;  another,  calW4 
the  Castk  of  Ymsbtwg,  in  Wesl^ogothia*  M^y  qf 
them  are  still  to  be  seep  on  th|»  ^re|  of  Caitb^e^y  qf 
Snthesiand,  and  of  East  Ross.  The  vale  o;f  Glenelg, 
near  fiemera,  contains  no  fewer  th^n  fo|ir«  Thp  fouiv 
dndon  of  aeveca)  bane  bf^n  discovered  pn  a  plav^  nei^r 
Perth  $  and  thai  of  DornodiUa,  i^  Strathn^ver,  if  no  lesa 
lUsMguisbed  ffm  its  siructuine  tban  thf  very  Iffjp  ^%  %\ 
.  VOL.V.  9 
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^^^^'^"^Dunrobin  Castle,  which  seems  to  have  within  its  ore^ 
cincts  several  smaller  ones,  its  connections  or  dependents. 
But  turning  from  these,  if  we  direct  our  attention  to  the 
north,  with  a  view  to  explore  the  Pictish  territories  ia 
that  quarter,  we  shall  find  these  ancient  structures  per* 
haps  in  greater  number,  but  certainly  more  entire,  of  a 
more  curious  form,  and  of  much  larger  dimensions. 
Those  found  in  Shrfand,  and  known  every  where  in  that 
country  by  the  name  of  burghs,  are  much  superior,  in 
these  respects,  to  what  are  here,  or  even  perhaps  to  any  in 
Scotland.  In  the  south,  and  on  the  east  coast,  there  are 
but  few  of  them  now  entire ;  having  been  demolished^ 
partly  from  curiosity,  to  know  their  structure  and  cot>* 
tents,  and  partly  to  carry  off  their  materiala  to  indose 
lan(b  or  build  farm  houses.  But  among  the  islandi,  both 
on  the  north  and  west  of  Scotland,  and  along  the  whole 
west  coast  of  the  Highlands,  where  there  has  been  no  want 
of  materials  for  these  purposes,  these  curious  edifices  have 
been  suflTered  to  remain  unhurt,  in  testimony  of  the  r». 
spect  dtat  the  inhabitants  have  entertained  for  the  works 
of  their  ancestors. 

In  the  parish  of  Latheron,  towards  the  western  part  of 
the  county,  are  several  old  castles,  as  well  as  Pictish 
buildings,  of  the  nature  now  mentioned*  The  castles 
are,  Berrydale,  Dunbeath  (strll  inhabited^,  Knockinnon, 
I^itheron,  Forss,  Swhigle,  and  Glyth.  These  were  places 
of  strength  in  the  days  of  rapine  and  violence.  Most  of 
these  castles  stood  on  a  high  rock  above  the  sea,  and  cut 
off  from  the  land  by  a  deep  ditch  wkh  a  drawbridge. 
Part  of  the  waHs  of  the  old  castle  at  Achaista)  still  re- 
main entire,  and  human  bones  are  occasionally  found  in 

Achaittal    the  ruins.    The  old  castle  of  Achmtal  was  built  and  pea. 

^^^^  sessed  by  John  Beg,  third  son  to  the  Earl  of  Sutherland. 
In  those  times,  parties  of  robbers  or  freebooters  used  io 
infest  this  cdun^y.  A  party  of  these  came  to  John  Beg^a 
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nbuae^  sind  insisted  that  he  should  pay  a  certstin  sdm 
in  name  of  tribute,  otherwise  tHej  would  plunder  his 
house  and  carry  away  his  cattle.  John  Beg  seemed 
very  passive  to  them)  and  entertained  thetn  very  isump- 
taoosly^  until  he  got  them  all  ioitozicated^  6y  strong  ale 
mixed  with  the  juice  of  nightshside^  when  he  ordered  them 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  upper  apartments  of  his  castle*  He 
then  remoVed  his  family  and  furniture;  and  put  them  oti. 
board  a  vessel  at  the  wflter«-mouth  of  Berrydale ;  and  ha* 
ving  collected  a  great  quantity  of  straw  and  brushwood 
into  the  lo#er  parts  of  his  houses  be  set  fire  to  it,  which 
soon  destroyed  the  robbers, -and  consunied  all  the  castld 
txceptin^  a  part  df  the  walls*  John  Beg  returned  withl 
his  family  to  Sutherland; 

The  castle  of  Berrydale^  or  Berrudale^  itf  reniarkableoii 
account  of  its  last  inhabitant;  who  was  a  giant^  ^alle^ 
William  More,     His  history  is  singulars 

About  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  llector  Suther-  Hec^d^  ^ 
landi  comnuMily  eaUed  Hector  More^  or  M^iiie  Hector,^^^^^ 
was  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  LangWell.  He  was  de* 
kended  of  the  family  of  Duffus^  and  resided  in  a  castle 
on  a  rock  at  the  watet*mouth  of  Berrydale;  the  ruins  of 
ivhich  are  s^l  visible*  He  built  a  house  ait  Langwell  for 
his  eldest  son  WiUiaoi,  Who  married  a  beautiful  woman,; 
and  resided  there.  Some  fim'e  afterwardsr  William's  wife 
was  in  childbed  of  her  firA  6hild;  and  Robert  6unJ 
tacksman  of  Braembre^  came  over  tlie  hills  to  LangweU^ 
aicconipanied  by  sbme  of  his  clao^  on'  a  hunting  party «' 
Hobert  Gun  proposed  to  his  friends  that  they  ^otQd  pay 
a  vinf  to  Hector  Morc*s  son  and  his  young  wife  |  wfaicfi 
tUey  aeec^dingly  did.  Robert  Gun,'  upon  seeing  tlie  woi 
man  in  bed,  fisuieied  her.  Upon  their  way  home^  duti  it^ 
tlared  to  his  companions  that  he  would  have  WiltianrSu^ 
Aerbnd's  wifie  tp  himself;  and  that  tht  only  mleant  hf 
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Antiyiittct.vyh]ch  he  could  accomplish  his  design  was  to  take  awajr 
her  husband's  life.     His  friends,  whose  consciences  were 
not  more  strait-laced  than  his  own,  having  approved  of 
his  intention,  they  accompanied  him  the  next  daj  ove^ 
the  hills,  and  lay  in  ambush  in  the  woods  near  WiUian^ 
Sutherland's  house,  until  they  observed  him  come  out  ta 
bis  garden,  when  Robert  Gun  shot  him  with  an  arrow 
from  his  bow.  They  went  immediately  into  his  house^  took 
his  wife  out  of  bed,  and  carried  her  and  her  infant  child 
in  a  large  basket  they  had  prepared  for  that  purpose  t» 
Braemore,  where  Gun  resided.  As  soon  as  the  mother  re- 
covered, she  was  reconciled  to  Robert  Gun,  notwithstand* 
ing  of  his  murdering  her  husband.     She  begged  of  him 
to  call  her  infant  son  William  after  his  deceased  father, 
though  she  knew,  had  her  husband  been  alive,  he  would 
have  named  him  Hector  after  his   own  father.  Hector 
More.    Robert  Gun  held  the  lands  of  Braemore  from  the 
Earl  of  Caithness  in  tack,  but  he  would  pay  no  rent  to 
his  Lordship.     After  being  much  In  arrear  to  the  Earl, 
his  Lordship  sent  John  Sinclair  of  Stercock,  with  a  party 
of  men  under  arms,  to  compel  Gun  to  make  payment ; 
but  Gun  convened  his  clan,  and  they  defeated  Jdhn  Sin* 
clair  with  his  party.     Several  were  killed,  and  John  Sin- 
clair was  wounded  in  the  engagement.    Young  William's 
mother  lived  the  remainder  of  her  life  with  Robert  Gun, 
and  had  two  sons  by  him.     After  these  sons  had  arrived 
at  maturity,  young  William  and  they  one  day  went  a- 
hunting  ;  and  William  being  more  successful  than  the  o- 
ther  two,  killed  a  roe,  which  he  desired  his  two  brothers 
to  carry  home.    They  objected  to  this  drudgery,  and  said 
that  he  might  carry  home  his  own  prey  himself.     But 
William,  who  by  this  time  had  heard  of  his  father's  tra- 
gical end,  told  them,  with  a  menacing  aspect,  that  if  they 
would  not  carry  home  the  roe  he  would  revenge  some  d 
their  father's  actions  upon  them  $  which  intimidated  them 
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ptsHj  (tbongh  ibky  were  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  hb^^^^|^ 
threatening),  as  thej  knew  he  had  more  personal  strength 
than  them  both^  he  being  then  about  nine  feet  high^  and 
stoat  in  proportion.  Thej  accordingly  carried  home  the 
roe,  and  told  their  mother  that  William  had  threatened 
them  in  such  a  manner.  She  communicated  this  circum« 
stance  to  their  father  Robert  Gun,  adding,  that  she  su- 
spected William  had  heard  of  his  father's  death.  Robert 
Gun,  being  afraid  of  young  William's  personal  strength, 
wished  10  be  in  friendship  with  him,  and  proposed  that 
he  diould  marry  his  (Gun's)  sister,  who  resided  with 
them  ia  the  character  of  a  housekeeper.  WiUiam  did  not 
relish  the  match,  and  would  not  accept  of  her.  Soon  af- 
terwards Robert  Gun  made  a  feast  at  his  house,  where 
be  collected  several  of  his  friends,  and  contrived  to  make 
young  William  so  much  intoxicated  that  he  was  carried 
to  bed,  and  Robert  Gun  put  his  sister  to  bed  with  him; 
When  William  awakened  next  morning,  he  was  surpri- 
sed to  find  Gun's  sister  in  bed  with  him.  She  told 
him  be  might  recollect  that  the  ceremonies  of  marriage 
passed  betwixt  them  the  preceding  evening,  and  that  she 
was  now  his  lawful  spouse.  He  got  up  in  a  passion,  and 
declared  that  he  was  imposed  upon,  and  that  he  would 
hold  no  such  bargain.  Robert  Gun  flattered  him,  and 
said,  as  he  was  now  married  to  his  sister  he  would  make 
the  match  as  agreeable  to  him  as  possible,  by  putting 
him  in  possession  of  the  estate  of  Langwell }  and  in  or- 
der to  accomplish  his  promise,  he,  with  a  few  of  his  con- 
nections, concealed  themselves  near  Hector  M ore's  castle 
on  the  rock  until  early  in  the  morning.  When  the 
drawbridge  was  let  down,  they  forced  their  way  into  th^ 
castle,  and  carried  Hector  More  (who  was  then  a^  old 
feeble  man)  out  of  his  castle,  and  left  him  in  a  cot-house 
in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  remained  for  some  little 
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^iyi|»»time,  and  afterwards,  went  to  Sutherland,  and  pMstd  tb^ 
***" '        remainder  of  his  days  with  pnc  of  his  relations,  Suther* 
}and  of  Rearchar. 

Robert  Gun  then  returned  {n  triumph  to  Braemore^ 
and  conducted  William  Sutherland  and  his  espoused 
wife  to  their  pa^tle,  and  gave  them  all  possession  of  the 
estate  pf  lAUgwell.  William  being  very  much  dissatis^ 
fied  with  llobert  Gun's  conduct,  and  not  liking  the  com- 
pany of  his  sister  as  a  spouse^  wi^nt  and  complained  of  his 
grievances  to  the  Earl  of  Caithness  ^  who  promise  him 
redress  as  soon  as  he  returned  from  the  Orkneys,  where 
he  was  going  to  qtiell  a  rebellion,  along  with  the  Baron  of 
Roslin,  and  wished  that  he  CWilliam),  being  a  very  stout 
man,  would  accompany  him*  William  consented  to  do  so, 
{md  returned  toBerrydale  to  bid  his  friends  £Eurewel  before 
]ie  would  go  on  so  dangerous  an  expedition.  Just  as  he 
iras  parting  with  tfiem  at  the  burial  ground  on  the  braes  oi| 
fhe  ea9t  si^e  of  the  water  of  Berrydale,  he  told  his  jriendi 
that  be  suspected  he  fi^ver  ^ould  return  from  Orkney. 
He  then  laid  himself  down  on  t^e  heath  near  the  ba-* 
rial-ground,  and  desired  his  companions  to  fix  two  stones 
in  the  gpund,  the  one  at  his  bead  and  the  other  at  his 
feet,  in  order  to  show  to  posterity  hi«  unconunon  stature  i 
^hic)^  atones  remain  there  still,  and  the  es^act  distance  be- 
tween them  is  nine  feet  and  ^ve  inches.  Tradition  also 
tnentions  his  height  to  haye  been  above  nine  feet.  He 
went  wjth  Lord  Caithness,  &c*  to  the  Orkneys,  where  he 
fis  well  a|  the  |Earl  and  his  sons  were  killed.  This  hap* 
pened  in  ^be  year  15(0*  The  cause  of  the  rebellion 
was  this :  In  the  year  1530,  King  James  the  Fifth  grant* 
fd  the  islands  of  Orkney  to  his  natural  brother,  Jame^ 
Earl  of  Murray,  and  his  heirs-male.  The  inhabitant^ 
took  umbrage  that  an  over-lord  should  be  interposed  bc» 
^^ccn  ^h^f(i  aad  the  80vmigO|  and  rose  in  anDS|  un^c^ 
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Che  coininaod  of  Sir  James  Sinclair  of  Sandy,  Lord  Sin-'^»yitlc^ 
dairp  Baron  of  Roslin,  and  the  Earl  of  Caithness,  were 
aent  with  a  party  of  jntn  to  quell  the  rebels,  but  the 
islanders  defeated  them ;  and,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
Earl,  with  his  sons,  and  William  More  Sutherland,  who 
accompanied  them,  were  killed*  The  Caithness  men  who 
survived  carried  back  the  Earl  of  Caithness*  head  to  be 
interred  in  his  Lordship's  burial-place  in  Caithness* 

In  the  parish  of  Falkirk^  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county,  are  several  remains  of  the  ancient  fortresses  or 
dwellings  of  the  chiefs  of  this  district.  The  tower  or  cas-<^ut)e  ^ 
de  of  Braal  stands  on  an  eminence,  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  river  of  Thurso.  It  is  completely  square,  of  a 
veiy  large  area,  wonderfully  thick  in  the  walls,  which  are 
partly  built  with  clay  and  mortar  mixed,  and  in  some  parts 
with  mortar  altogether.  The  stairs  and  conveyances  to 
the  several  stories  are  through  the  heart  of  the  walls. 
These  stories  were  all  of  them  floored  and  vaulted  with 
stones  prodigiously  large,  as  are  indeed  most  of  the  stones 
of  the  whole  fabric.  A  great  part  of  it  still  remains ;  is 
as  upright  and  firm  as  ever,  and  seems,  from  its  structure, 
to  have  been  very  high  and  stately  ;  and,  what  is  strange^ 
the  highest  stones  seem  to  be  larger  than  those  below.  It 
surely  cost  inmiense  labour  to  get  some  of  them  up  to 
such  a  height,  especially  in  those  dfiys,  when  it  is  to  bo 
supposed'  they  had  no  proper  machinery  for  the  purpose. 
The  plummet  and  rule  were  undoubtedly  well  applied  io 
the  progress  of  the  work ;  but  there  is  not  the  least  impres* 
sion  of  block  or  chissel,  which  shows  the  great  antiquity  of 
it.  It  was  manifestly  a  place  of  strength  as  well  ^»  of  ha« 
bitation.  A  deep  large  well-contrived  ditch  secures  it 
from  the  north* 

The  next  piece  of  antiquity  worthy  of  notice  is  DirletlKrkt  C^ 
Casde.    It  stands  in  a  very  beautijal  romwtic  spot  in  the 
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Aa^Mei.  ffighhndf  called  Dirlet^  cm  a  round  h^h  rock^veiy  stee^ 
almost  perpendicular  onall  sideg.  The  rock  and  castle  bang 
over  a  verj  deep  dark  pool  on  the  river  Thur>o»  which 
runs  close  by  its  side.  On  each  side  of  the  river  and  the  gU* 
tie,  and  very  near  thctni  ate  twd  other  rocks^  much  high- 
CTp  looking  down  over  the  castle  with  a  stately  and  tow* 
ering  majestji  and  fencing  it  6n  these  sides.     By  appear* 
ance,  as  well  as  by  acoountSi  it  was  a  place  of  str^gth  id 
the  days  of  rapine  and  plundet.    For  further  seeurity,  it 
had  the  rker  bn  one  hand»  and  a  ditch  on  the  othef^ 
thcough  which  the  ^atet  was  conveyed  with  a  draw* 
bridge.     The  last  inhabitant  was  a  descendant  of  the  n6* 
ble  family  of  Sutherland.     He  wai  called  in  Erse  the 
Finder  Derg,  that  is^  the  RedKnigbt. 
tecfaikicw       '^^  ^^^^  '^^  course  is  Lochmere  Gastle,  dbout  ^ght 
^^^■^^       foiles  above  Dirlet.   It  stood  just  on  the  bank  of  the  loch^ 
hanging  over  the  first  cutrent  of  the  river  out  of  it.     Ill 
tiiat  p4aee  the  river  is  tery  tiatrotr  and  very  deep^  atid 
withal  very  rapid.     It  is  said  by  report  to  have  been 
built  ahd inhabited  by  a  personage  called  MorrarnaSiean^ 
that  isy  ^*  the  lord  of  the  game  or  venison,^'  because  he  de« 
lighted  in  these  tVral  sports^     It  is  said^  also,  that  there 
was  a  chest,  or  some  kind  of  itachine,  fixed  in  the  Aiouth 
of  the  stream  below  the  castle,  fchr  catching  salmon  in  their 
ingress  into  the  loch,  or  their  egfe3S  out  of  it ;  and  that 
immediately  when  a  fish  was  entangled  in  the  machine,  the 
captui^e  was  announced  td  the  whole  family  by  the  ri^g« 
ing  of  a  bell,  which  the  mbtiorts  ahd  struggles  of  the  fish 
^t  a-going,  by  means  of  k  fine  cord  that  was  fixed  at  one 
end  to  the  bell  in  the  middle  of  an  up^  room,  and  at  the 
the  other  end  to  the  machine  in  the  stteam  bekw. 

The  principal  proprietors  in  this  county  are,  the  Earl  of 
Caithness,  Sir  John  Sinclair  of  Ulbster)  Sir  Benjamin 
Donbar  of  Hempriggs,  and  Sinclair  of  Freswick  ;  all  of 
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wbom  possess  elegant  iiHmskMi»faoii$es^  UMmgll  their  Tki- 
nitj  is  neeessarilj  bleak  and  naked  during  a  gx^at  part  df 
the  year,  io  eonseqiieiioe  of  tbe  isipractibiiitj  of  adom- 
iag  them  with  platitatieaa^ 
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Among  the  hills  or  high  country  on  the  borders  ot^^'^ff'V* 
Sutherland  the  Erse  language  is  spoken  ;  but  in  the  rest 
of  the  county  the  language  of  the  people  has  always  been 
the  same  with  that  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  unless  in  so 
far  as  distinguished,  in  a  trifling  degree,  by  a  provincial 
accent.  The  names  of  places  seem  to  be  derived  from 
the  Norwegian  language.  Ster,  which  in  that  language 
signifies  **  an  estate,''  is  the  terminating  syllable  of  a 
great  onmbet  of  {»laoeSy    mcb  a^  Ulbslecv  j&tompstert      « 


;a  cAiTflarEsft. 

hu^^iMgfi.  Bioditer,  Scribster,  Bilbsler,  and  a  great  variety  of  o- 
therst    The  namea  usaallj  consist  of  two  syllables,  of 
which  the  firat  was  perhaps  the  name  of  some  early  or  di- 
stinguished possessor.  Where  wici  is  the  terminating  syl- 
lable,  there  is  always  in  its  vicinity  an  opening  of  the  coast 
larger  than  a  creek,  but  smaller  than  a  bay,  whose  two 
containing  sides  form  an  angle  similar  to  that  of  the  lips 
terminatbg  in  the  cheek,  which  in  the  Scottish  dialect  is 
termed  '*  the  wick  of  the  mouth."    In  Orkney  there  are 
a  great  number  of  places  whose  terminating  syllable  is 
vncA  ;  and  in  Caithness,  too,  they  are  all  upon  the  coast, 
and  characterised  by  an  opening  in  the  rocks  of  the  figure 
now  described.    Freswick  in  Caithness  is  the  green  wici, 
from  /tisb  signifying  greetip   and  the  figure  of  the  coalt 
in  its  vicinity* 
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ORKNEY  ISLANDS, 

X  HJB  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles  form  together  one  ooon*  0^90.1 4t» 
tjr,  which  sends  a  representative  to  the  British  parliament 
We  ahall  consider  first  the  Orknejrs,  and  afterwards  the 
snore  northern  groop  of  islands  called  the  Shetland  Isles. 

The  islands  that  compose  the  groop  known  to  the  andenta 

hj  the  name  of  Orc^uUs^  gadstyled  \j  the  modems  theOrk^ 

aej  Isles,  are  situated  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  between  the 

coast  of  Gaithneu  and  Shetland;  from  the  former  of  which 

thej  are  'distant  only  about  four,  and  from  the  latter  neariy 

twenty  leagues.    From  observations  that  have  been  taken 

with  suflkient  skill  and  accnracy,  the  latitude  of  Kirk* 

wall,  the  centre,  has  been  found  to  be  $0^  0^  north,  and 

the  longitude  2^  a</  west  from  the  mertdiaii  of  Qreenwich. 

Of  those  that  are  inhabited  some  are  so  small  as  not  to 

exceed  a  mile  in  length  \  whereas  the  mainland  or  princi« 

pal  island  extends  to  nearly  thirty.     Th^  are  separated 

from  one  another  by  portions  of  water  drnominated 

sounds,  friths,  or  ferries  y  some  of  whieh  are  only  a  mile 

broad,  and  others  more  than  five.    Tlioogh  thus  dose^ 

connected  to^ther^  the  whole  of  them  are  of  considerable 

extent  \  ior  from  the  south-w^  to  the  north*eaat,  the 

points  farthest  remoyed  from  each  other,  the  distance  is 

not  leu  than  seventy  mileS|  and  they  are  upwards  of  fior^ 

in  the  other  direction^ 

The  islands  are  pixty-seven  b  number,  twenty-eight  of  | 
^rllifh  areijibftbitedj^  the  remaining  tbirty.«ine|  knovmNi^ 
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OomdDe- under  the  name  of  bolms,  are  dedicated  to  the  pasttirbf 
Cm2y^^  of  a  few  cattle,  sheep,  or  rabbits,  and  are  in  general  too 
small,  and  too  mtich  czpoicd  to  the  TtokBce  of  the  wea- 
ther, to  be  fit  for  human  habitation.  Thej  have  proba* 
blj  derived  their  general  name  from  C^  Orehtu,  the 
ancient  name. for  <*  Dttnnet  Head*'  in  Caithness,  and  have 
come  to  be  denominated^  "  Orkney  Isles/'  or  the  <*  Islei 
of  Cape  Orchus."  Qr,  in  Gaelic,  signifies  a  **  whale,'* 
and  innes  an  ^  isluid."  These  large  animals  are  fxtm 
qnentl/  seen  there  at  present,  and  probably  were  mora 
frequently  observed  in  ancient  times,  before  they  had  be« 
come  in  so  great  a  degree  the  prey  of  commercial  nations. 
Pliny  also  gives  the  name  of  ornr  to  aome  species  of  hnge 
marine  animals.  These  islands,  when  oompooned  with  difc 
barren  wilds  of  some  of  the  Shetland  ides  to  the  north,  or 
oven  with  the  lofty  ttountatns  and  bleak  manhy  pktns  of 
Sutherland,  assume,  upon  ^le  whole,  a  fovoarable  appear* 
ance.  The  surface  of  the  wh<4e  of  them  follows,  iogeneial, 
the  inclination  of  the  surface  ot  the^reater  part  of  the  nordi 
of  Scotland,  being  lofty  towards  the  west,  and  declining  tOi* 
Indunttoii  vrards  the  east*  This  appears  to  arise  from  the  inclination 
tf  clieitno.^f  ^|jg  mineral  strata,  which  here  in  general,  and  even  per- 
haps  throughout  the  whole  globe,  descend  towards  the  east, 
and  ascend  towards  the  west.  Henoe,  on  the  west  coast 
of  .the  Orkney  Isles,  the  land  is  sp  elevated  as,  with  a  few 
interruptions,  to  form  itself  into  a  range  of  hills,  not  high 
indeed,  but  much  more  so  than  what  is  generally  met 
with  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  These  hills,  the  high- 
est of  which  does  not  exceed  1200  feet,  do  not  always  run 
in  the  largest  direction  of  the  islands,  bnt  frequent^ 
stretch  across  them ;  and  while  their  sides  that  fiice  the 
Western  Ocean  are  bold  and  steep  in  the  extveme,  their 
opposite-si deSy  for  the  most  part,  shelve  away  into  pdains  of 
considerable  extent  with  a  genfle  declivity.  The  shores  in 


the  western  quarter  are  in  many  places  l>ottnded  hj  rocks  Cli«it», 
awfull J  majestic.     In  some  places  they  remain  entire  5  in       ' 
others  they  haTO  yielded  to  the  force  of  the  hiUows  and 
the  ravages  of  time ;  and  ape  consequently  shattered  kits 
a  thousand  difierent  shapes,  altogether  formnig  a  scene 
highly  interesting. 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  at  soose  remote  period*  these 
idands  have  been  }obed  to  the  mainland  of  Scodand  of 
the  county  of  Caithness ;  and  it  is  no  diflfoolt  mattv 
to  accovnt  for  their  separation,  and  the  territory  being 
l^roken  into  small  parts  or  islands.  We  have  akeady  ttm 
marked,  fhat  in  Caithness  there  are  many  caTcms  on  the 
coast.  These  are  formed  by  the  violent  action  of  ibm 
waves  of  the  sea  upon  the  soft  strata  which  it  finds  in 
some  places.  In  this  wi^  the  sea  cuts  mines  very  £w  into 
tile  land ;  and  undoubtedly,  in  the  cowne  of 'ages,  has  in 
-Ais  way  out  off  large  portions  of  the  continent,  and  there- 
by  formed  many  of  the  isles  which  diversify  the  face  of 
the  ocean. 

In  these  islands  the  south-west  wind  is  most  prevalent ;  CUinitik 
and  as  it  cotees  from  the  mountainons  tract  of  the  West 
Highlands,  brings,  as  might  be  expected,  not  only  die 
most  frequent  but  tiie  heaviest  rains ;  and  also  raises  die 
tides,  through  the  whok  shores, I0  their  greatest  elevation. 
From  the  south-east,  too,  the  winds  are  veiy  frequent,  and 
sometimes  even  stormy.  In  the  spring,,  summer,  and  har- 
vest months,  while  these  winds  preva9,  the  weather  is 
sometimes  dry  and  cold,  someOmes  damp,  and  not  unfre- 
quendy  thick,  dark,  and  foggy  ;  and  when  this  Ia«t  kind 
of  weather  conUnuea  for  any  time,  it  seldom  friils  to  have 
a  manifest  effect  in  depressmg  die  animal  spiidts,  and  ge« 
nerating  colds,  ooughs,  sore  diroats,  and  similar  complaints, 
diat  are  the  effects  of  such  a  static  of  the  atmosphere.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  aoillwwest^  norths  and  northeast 
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^  .  Winds,  bring  for  the  most  part  cold,  dry,  wholesome  wear- 

ther ;  and  in  the  same  degree  that  the  others  relax  and 
sink,  these  brace  and  elevate  the  animal  system.  The 
east  and  west  winds  are  neither  remarkable  for  their 
atrengdi  nor  their  long  continuance  \  nor,  indeed,  are  they 
marked  with  any  striking  peculiarity.  Seldom  do  calma^ 
for  any  length  of  time,  prevail  here }  and  the  winds,  from 
whatever  quarter  they  blow,  and  in  whatever  season,  are 
seldom  or  never  tempestuous,  but  often  loud  and  strong ; 
and  this  circumstance  has  an  evident  tendency  to  render 
the  climate  salubrious*  Through  the  whole  islands  rams 
fall  in  considerable  quantity ;  but  on  the  west  coast,  on 
account  of  its  superior  height,  by  far  the  greatest  quan« 
tity  falls.  During  the  winter,  when  in  other  parts  of  the 
Jcingdom  the  land  is  locked  up  in  frost,  and  deep  buried 
in  snow,  rains  more  commonly  prevail  here,  and  are  ei* 
ther  so  constant,  or  recur  so  soon,  that  they  render  it  in* 
convenient  to  travel  either  by  land  or  water ;  and,  besides 
drenching  the  cultivated  fields,  and  hurting  the  roots  of 
the  grass,  introduce  diseases  among  sheep,  horses,  and 
black  cattle.  Snows  ate  neither  so  frequent,  nor  in  sud 
quantity  ;  but  they  come  with  considerable  violence,  and 
generally  from  the  north-west  and  aouth«east  quarter  of 
the  heavens ;  and  though  what  falls  in  the  course  of  a 
year  may  not  be  much  short  of  the  quantity  in  othdr 
northern  districts,  it  continues  only  a  few  days  at  a  time 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  owing  perhaps  not  only  to  tt^e 
greater  warmth,  but  also  to  the  vapours  that  are  constantly 
rjising  from  the  sea,  and  floating  in  the  atmosphere. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  climate,  with  respect  to  the  season  of 
snow  and  hail,  merits  some  attention*  Some  parts  of  the 
month  of  June,  which  in  Britain  is  well  known  to.be  of  a 
pleasant  tmd  genial  warmth,  is  here  not  only  often  coldeif 
than  the  preceding  months,  but  almpst  as  mwch  so  as  9a/ 
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Winter  month.    For  about  two  weeks,  and  even  some-   Qinunc 
times  more,  about  the  middle  of  that  month,  the  wind 
Uows  from  the  north  strong  and  piercing,  accompanied 
wiKh  snow  and  hail  showers,  which  drive  domestic  ani« 
mals  to  seek  shelter;  clothe  the  fields  with  a  dreaiy  aspect^ 
bj  checking  the  progress  of  the  young  plants,  and  blast- 
ing  their  buds  and  their  blossoms,  and  to  a  stranger  would 
seem  to  threaten  the  islands  with  famine.  As  soon  as  that 
period  is  pas^  the  wind  veers  round,  warm  showers  sue- 
ceedy  which  revive  the  tender  herbage,  that  now  recovers 
its  former  bloom  and  verdure  ;  the  whole  tribe  of  aninuds 
i^ain  rejoice  ;  and  the  heart  of  the  husbandman  19  glad- 
dened with  the  prospect  of  future  plenty.     The  cause  of 
this  extreme,  and  seemingly  unnatural  cold,  evidently  ia 
the  dissolving  of  the  inunense  fields  of  ice  in  the  Northern 
Ocean  which  happens  at  that  season,  and  the  consequent 
evaporation.   About  forty  years  ago  the  north  wind  waft-  BUck 
ed  over  the  ocean,  what  is  still  recollected  by  the  old  peo- 
ple by  the  name  of  the  black  snow,  which  at  the  time 
struck  the  inhabitants  with  terror  and  astonishment.    It 
was  afterwards  known  that  an  eruption  of  Mount  Heda 
in  Iceland  had  at  that  time  occurred  j  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  snow  had-  derived  its  hue  from  the  smoke  sent 
forth  by  the  volcano,  or  by  the  combustion  of  the  sub- 
stances consumed  by  the  melted  matter  which  it  cast  forth. 
It  is  known  that  the  ashes  cast  forth  by  Etna  and  Vesu- 
vius have  been  carried  by  the  winds  to  the  banks  of  the 
Nile- 
Thunder  and  lightning  are  seldom  observed  here  in 
summer,  even  in  the  hottest  weather,  but  most  .commonly 
in  winter ;  not,  indeed,  when  the  temperature  is  mild  and 
the  sky  serene,  but  when  the  elements  are  in  commotion. 
When  it  blows,  rains,  hails,  or  snows,  thunder  and  lightr 
niag  a^  frequently  the  consequence.     To  whatever  cause 
we  may  ascribe  their  appearance  at  this  season,  it  seems 
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CCmtte.  to  hare  no  inflaeiice  in  rendering  them  either  more  yxole^t 

'        or  more  destructive.    They  are  less  so  here  than  in  other 

places.  Thej  are  not  aoeompanied  with  hailstones  of  such 

vast  magnitude ;  nor  have  thejr  such  a  tremendous  glare,  nor 

such  loud  and  awfol  peds,  as  in  more  southern  climates. 

Notwithstanding  these  irregularities,  the  climate  pos* 
sesscs  one  quality  superior  to  what  is  found  in  more  fa* 
voured  countries.  As  the  islands  stretch  fyc  to  the 
north,  it  might  have  been  expected  they  would  have  txm 
perienoed  all  the  inconveniences  that  arise  from  the  eztre* 
tnities  of  heat  and  cold  that  are  felt  under  the  same  paral. 
lel  in  either  the  old  or  the  new  continent.  This,  how* 
ever,  is  by  no  means  the  case  ;  for  while  the  inhabitants 
of  Hudson's  Bay  and  St  Petersburgh  are  alternately  panting 
with  heat,  or  shivering  with  cold,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Orkneys  enjoy  a  temperature  comparatively  mild  and  mo* 
derate.  la  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that  theme* 
dium  heat,  as  appears  by  the  springs,  amounts  to  forty^ve 
degrees  ;  and  the  whole  range  between  the  extremes,  of 
the  cold  in  winter  and  heat  in  summer  is  from  twenty-^five 
to  seventy-five  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  The 
rangeof  the  barometer  is  three  inches.  Hanoe  the  few  epi« 
demical  disorders  which  occur  as  the  consequence  of  ex* 
tremes  of  temperature,  the  good  bealth  and  vigour  which 
the  people  often  enjoy  to  an  advanced  ageVand  the  instan* 
ces  that  are  sometimes  met  with  of  longevity. 

Around  their  whole  coasts,  the  land,  with  a  few  ex* 
ceptions,  may  be  descried  at  the  distance  of  ten  leagues^ 
where  the  water  is  in  depth  fifty-two  falboms.  So  near 
the  shore  as  one  league,  the  depth  of  water  is  between 
forty  and  fifty  fathoms  ;  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
group,  at  the  same  distance  from  land,  the  depth  of  the 
water  does  not  exceed  thirty-two  fathoms.  The  flood* 
Ude,  in  most  places^  comes  from  the  north»west$  and  wh^H 
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BO  obstacles  firom  land,  rocks,  or  shallows^  lAtervoof ,  di-  €Xf9^  ^ 

itci^  its  course  to  the  east,  south-east,  or  south,  according 

as  it  is  new  made,  half  run,  ot  approaching  to  still  water^ 

At  full  and  new  moon  it  is  high  water  about  half  an  hour 

after  nine,  when  th^  ordinary  spring  tides  rise  eight  feet 

perpendicular^  and  the  extraordinary  ones  fourteen  ;  an4 

at  the  quadratures  the  usual  neap  tides  rise  three  and  a 

half,  and  such  as  are  uncommon  above  six  feet  in  height.^ 

The  greatest  rapidity  of  the  spring  tides,  even  in  those 

channels  where  they  rqiU  quickest,  is  nine  miles  in  an  hour ) 

and  the  neap  tides  haye  only  about  a  fourth  part  of  that 

Telocity. 

If  these  spring  tides  be  ^ther  at  their  greatest  height 
«ir  their  lowest,^  the  water  continues  still  for  the  space  of 
only  half  an  ho^Tf^  and  in  the  neap  tides  it  ^6mains  one 
hour  and  a  halfit  Fron^  whatever  quarter  ships  come^ 
there  is  almost  at  all  times  an  easy  aind  rea^/  access  to 
such  as  are  acqtiainted  with  the  proper  channels :  and  as 
soon  as  they  have  got  within  the  precincts,  however 
stormy  the  weather  may  be,  or  however  shattered  theif 
condition,  little  or  no  difficulty  will  arise  to  their  finding 
an  excellent  harbour*  For  one  part  of  the  year,  the 
Qight  is  nearly  as  fit  as  the  day  for  ^tering  the  har^ 
hours  ;  fof  so  far  do  the  islands  exten4  to  thf  north| 
and  such  is  the  effect  of  having  no  land  imm^ditffdy 
beyond  thom,  that  the  twilight  is  in  geneml  so  brighli 
for  two  months  in  the  summer,  as  to  enable  a  persdH^ 
with  the  ordinary  powers  of  vision,  to  read  in  the  hduM 
at  midnight  with  the  qtmost  facility^  In  ttiiH^r,  in^ 
deed,  the  sun  is  only  four  hours  above  the  hofiion  ;  btit 
neither  does  the  darkness,  even  af  that  season^  efehe^ 
much  retard  of  endanger  the-  entrance  of  ships^  ot  tifeit 
sailing  among  these  iskndi  ;  fdr  thtf  moon^  tt&vH  the  rcf 
flection  of  fhe  water,  shifies  with  such  an  ttf)#o<umou  if* 
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CUmatc.  gtcc  of  splendour,  tKafnot  only  the  little  islands,  but  e- 
ven  the  rocks  and  tides,  are  almost  as  conspicuous  in  the 
night  as  in  the  daj.  But  even  in  (he  long  nights,  and 
when  the  maoo  does  not  shine,  light  from  a  different 
source  seasonably  arises  to  facilitate  nayigatioo,  bj  dispell- 
ing the  darkness  that  would  otherwise  overspread  these 

Auronbo-  go^sts.  This  is  the  aurora  borealiSr  now  very  improperly 
denominated  the  northern  Vghts^  since  by  late  discoveries 
they  have  been  found  to  belong  equally  to  both  hemis* 
pheres.  Here  they  happily  appear,,  both  more  frequently, 
and  with  greater  splendour^  than  in  most  other  regions ; 
for  during  the  harvest,  winter,  and  spring  months,  they 
arise  almost  every  unclouded  night,  and  often  shine  wiih 
the  most  magnificent  brilliancy.  The  light  of  the  moon 
at  her  quadratures  sometimes,  on  such  occasions,  scarcely 
equals  them  in  illuminating  the  friths  and  the  islttids. 

Between  the  setting  of  the  sun  and  the  dose  of  the  twi- 
light, they  commonly  make  their  first  appearance  in  the 
north,  issuing,  for  the  most  part,  from  behind  the  clouds, 
like  a  fountain  of  pale  light,  the  form  of  which  is  undefi- 
ned; and  they  continue  in  this  state,  a  little  above  the  hori- 
zon, sometimes  only  for  a  short  period,  and  at  other  times 
for  the  space  of  several  hours,  without  any  motion  that  can 
be  discovered.  They  form  themselves  one  while  into  an 
arch,  the  height  of  which  is.  about  thirty  degrees,  and  its 
breadth  about  si^ty  ;  and  the  pillars  on  which  it  is  sup- 
ported several  times  broader  than  the  rainbow ;  and  so 
long  as  they  retain  this  shape  they  are  without  any  sen- 
sible motion.  At  other  times  they  extend  farther  over 
the  heavens,  rise  much  higher,  assume  a  greater  variety 
of  shages,  and  discover  a  dusky  hue,  with  a  motion  that 
i^  slow  but  perceptible.  Very  often  they  exhibit  an  ap- 
pearance quite-different,  and  spread  themselves  over  the 
^ple  heavens,  diffusing  every  where  a  surprising  degree 
of  light,  and  exhibiting  tl^e  .most  beautiftl  phenomena. 


I'heir  motion,  in  this  tzse;  is  in  varioiis  directions,  ex-  AUriw  Bdi 

'  ,  ,  •  •     •  r  falls. 

tremely  swift;  and  as  it  were  in  separate  columns,  rescm 
l>ling  somewhat  the  evolutions  of  a  great  armj.  Their 
lower  extremities  are  distinbtlj  defined,  and  deeply  tinged 
with  the  colours  of  the  rainbow ;  but  their  tipper  ones 
are  tapering  and  less  marked.  In  several  places,  at  once^ 
they  kindle  into  a  blaze,  dart  along  in  almost  all  direc-^ 
tions  for  some  setu)nds  at  a  time  ;  and  tfaen^  as  if  by  thd 
strength  of  their  exertions  they  had  spent  their  force^  they 
are  extkiguished  in  a  moment,  leaving  k  brown  tract  in 
the  sky  behind  thein.  Near  the  place  where  they  disap- 
peared, in  a  short  time  they  flash  out  anew,  and  with  e«« 
qual  rapidity  trace  the  same  path  in  siniilar  cbotlons,  and 
again  expire  in  the  Slmie  manner.  Thus  they  often  con^ 
tinue  for  several  hours  together,*  to  the  great  ^atisfactioil 
and  amusement  of  the  spectators  on  land,  and  aidvantage  ot 
the  mariner;  when  they  gradually  die  away^  and  leave 
through  the  whole  heavens  a  colour  resembling  that  of 
brass.  If  the  nighi  be  uncommonly  still,  and  their  mo- 
tions very  rapid,  a  whizzing  noise  has  been  thought  to  > 
have  been  distinctly  heard  from  them  at  tarious  intervals* 
This  beautiful  coruscation,  which  has  never  yet  been  sa- 
tisfactorily explained^  is  said  to  have  appeared  much  sel- 
domer  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago  than  it  does  at  present. 

iThe  bills  composing  the  rugged  tract  thit  dkirt^  the  west-  Mti 
em  coast,  as  well  as  those  thai  interact  the  Mainland,  and 
dcciipy  some  elf  the  other  islands^  are  seldom  iiiigle  and 
detached,  but  for  the  most  part  formed  into  ridges  of  some' 
extent,  with  small  intervening  valleys  ;  and  their  tops,  in- 
stead of  risbg  high  into  a  conical  form,  are  generally  ei- 
ther Mat  or  rounded.  Some  few  of  them  are  almost  6n« 
iirely  covered  with  verdute.  The  bottoms  of  most  of  thent 
consist  of  com  fields,  interspersed  with  patches  of  rich  old 
gtdsa,  excellently  fitted  for  feeding  black  cattlew    Th# 
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^*^  soU  consists  of  sandy  or  clayey  loam.  Their  tides  pro* 
duce  an  exceDent  mixture  of  heath  and  grass  for  sheejK 
pasture,  on  a  thin  stratum  of  peat-moss  ;  while  their  tops 
are  usually  brown,  on  a  bottom  of  peat-moss,  clay,  or 
gravel.  There  are  spots  on  some  of  them  delightfully  ro- 
ihandc,  where  the  ^attention  is  arrested,  and  the  ear  pleased, 
with  the  murmurs  of  the  rills  ;  and  the  eye  feasts  on  fiow« 
ers  that  rear  their  heads,  and  shed  their  fragrance,  amidst 
various  kinds  of  shrubs. 

These  islands  contain  almost  every  variety  of  soil ;  and 
iSiese  varieties  are  so  intermixed  that  scarce  any  one  farm 
is  in  this  respect  uniform.  The  soil  is  in  general  of  no 
great  depth,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  surface 
consists  of  a  mossy  soil,  mixed  with  other  materials.  All 
the  soils  are  thin  or  shallow,  being  seldom  more  than  one 
or  two  feet  in  depth,  without  any  intervening  strata  ;  but, 
with  few  exceptions,  they  are  uncommonly  fertile.  The 
rocks  on  which  the  soil  rests,  and  which,  in  many  pla- 
ces, are  so  soft  and  friable  as  to  break  before  the  plough, 
appear,  by  their  decomposition,  to  prove  favourable  to  ve- 
getation, or  to  aflbrd  food  for  plants.  The  strata,  consisting 
of  mixtures  of  clay,  sand-stone,  and  lime-stone,  appear 
mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  bituminous  mat- 
ter, which  in  all  probability  gives  much  assistance  to  vege- 
tation. 

Tenure  of  Property  in  land  is  held  in  the  Orkneys  In  a  variety  of 
forms,  which  may  be  reduced  to  three  :  1st,  King's  lands^ 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Earls  of  Orkney,  but 
which  had  been,  in  process  of  time,  feued  out  or  granted 
in  perpetuity  to  vassals,  who  became  bound  to  pay  for 
ever  the  old  rents,  which  were  usually  taken  in  kind,  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  money.  2dly,  Kirk  lands,  or 
those  which  anciently  belonged  to  the  bishops  and  clergy 
of  Orkney,  and  which  are  now  held  by  private  persons,  to 
whose  ancestors  they  had  been  granted  in  feu  or  perpetu* 
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i^,  for  pajiseot  in  kind  of  the  old  rents.  And,  lastlj,  '"b^lHtcd 
Uiere  are  vdal  lands,  or  lands  held  ivitbotU  any  written  ^ 
charters.  This  tennre  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Scottish 
territorjy  excepting  in  Orknej  and  Shetland,  and  in  the 
four  towns  of  Lochmaben,  which  we  fonnerlj  mention- 
ed. It  would  ap{x:ar  that  the  feudal  sjstem  had  nearer 
fullj  penetrated  to  these  northern  isles.  At  the  sasie 
time^  the  udallers  are  few  in  number  ;  some  of  them  pa/ 
a  small  rent  to  the  crown  or  church,  and  some  pay  to  nei- 
ther. 

A  few  of  the  larger^  and  many  of  the  smaller  propric^ 
tors  occupy  farms,  but  the  far  greater  part  of  the  lands  is 
possessed  by  tenants.  Those  of  the  larger  farms  have  ge* 
neraily  leases  for  terms  of  seven,  fourteenj^^  or  nineteen 
years  ;  but  by  much  the  greater  number  of  farms  are  pos- 
sessed by  tenants  at  will.  The  size  of  farms  in  tillage  va« 
ries  from  two  acres  to  two  hundred.  An  average  size  may 
be  about  eight  acres  in  cultivation  to  each  farm. 

It  would  be  a  fruitless  waste  of  the  time  of  our  readers  to  i^^„^ 
attempt  to  give  aminut6  geographical  description  of  each  of 
these  remote  isles.  The  chief,  as  already  noticed,  is  called 
the  Mainland  or  Pomona.  This  island  is  in  the  centre  of  i.Maunhad, 
the  group  ;  and  the  remaining  islands  receive  the  appel- 
lation of  north  or  south  isles  from  their  position  with  re* 
gard  to  it.  The  Mainland^  from  south-east  to  north*west» 
extends  not  less  than  thirty  English  miles,  and  displays 
coonderable  variety  of  appearance.  A  ridge  of  hills,  of 
no  great  height,  rises  on  its  eastern  extremity,  and  stretch- 
es  westward,  with  some  interruptions,  to  a  considerable 
distance  ;  after  which  it  turns  northward,  nearly  at  right 
angles,  so  as  to  run  parallel  to  the  western  boundary  of 
the  island,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  six  miles.  A« 
long  the  western  boundary  run  the  hills  of  iitromness  and 
3vidwLck.    Through  this  extensive  tract  the  hills  are  ge» 
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^  ul!^''  nerallj  green  on  the  sides,  many  parts  of  which  are  pr^ 
ductrve  when  cultivated.  Thp  tops  are  covered  with  ^ 
mixture  of  heath  and  various  sorts  of  grass,  and  affbr4| 
.g  secure  haunt  for  multitudes  of  moorfowl,  as  well  gs  pas- 
ture  for  sh^ep,  and  hlack  cattle  apd  hf^r^s.  The  breadth 
pf  the  Mainland  is  by  no  m^ns  considerable  ;  for,  though 
it  reaches  nearly  sixteen  miles  pn  the  west  side,  the  east 
does  not  pxtend  ^bove  five  or  six ;  and  near  the  mid- 
dle it  is  so  narrow  as  to  form  a  nt^  of  Is^nd  which  com-, 
prebends  little  morp  than  ^  mile  in  length,  dividing  th^ 
island  into  ^wo  peninsulsis*  The  spacious  and  beitutiful 
Bay  of  Scalps  boip^^  the  one  side  of  this  isthmus,  and 
the  Bay  of  Kirkwall  thfs  other  ;  and  the  ground  that  lies 
|>etween  them  is  at  once  so  flat,  so  dapip^  and  in  othet 
tespects  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  render  it  probable  that  the 
^a,  some  ^ime  or  other,  has  occupied  the  whole  space  be- 
tween them.  To  the  eastward  of  the  Bay  of  Kirkwall  is 
the  Bay  of  Ingan^^.  Advancing  ffoni  the  north,  it  is  S0 
well  sheltered  from  the  west  winds  as  to  render  it  an  ez- 
tremc;ly  commodious  retreat  for  shipping.  Another  bay 
fo  the  ei|stward  advances  inland,  an^  forms  a  large  terri* 
fory,  or  parish  of  Deemess,  into  a  peninsula.  This  bay  is 
ftlso  well  calculated  to  afford  a  retreaf  for  shipping.  In 
fhis  eastern  part  of  the  island  the  soil  is  in  general  thin, 
|nd  the  cultivated  land  lies  in  a  4ccliyity  to  the  south. 
The  housei  of  the  peasantry,  however,  are  neatly  built, 
|uid  their  small  gardens  are  usually  in  good  order.  In  the 
western  part  of  the  Mainland  if  the  great  loch  of  Stennis, 
rising  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Kerston,  which  proceeds 
from  the  south.  The  tide  in  ^ome  measure  alternately 
^s  and  almost  empties  it.  Its  direction  is  towards  the 
north*west  to  the  extent  of  five  miles.  Trout,  flounders, 
^d  other  kinds  of  fish,  are  found  in  it.  The  village  of 
|St^omnes|  n  on  the  south-woft  qtxTfta:  of  the  Mainlan^^ 
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It  would  appear  that  deer  have  once  Inhabited  this  island,  tnhahtcd 
as  their  horns  have  sometimes  been  dug  up ;  and,  both  ■ 

from  tradition,   and  from   the  roots  of  trees  and  hazle  i 
nuts,  which  are  frequently  dug  up,  there  seems  reason  to 
believe,  that  at  some  distant  period  it  was  not  destitute  of 
woods. 

Gnemsaj  is  one  of  the  southern  islands,  about  a  mile  s-  Grxnv- 
And  a  half  south-east  from  Stromncss.     It  extends  from**^* 
east  to  west  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  about  a  mile  in 
breadth.     The  whole  is  level,  and  the  soil  good  $  being 
either  used  for  com,  or  suffered  to  remain  in  old  grass.  In 
die  interior  parts  a  bed  of  alate  supports  the  thin  surface. 

Another  inhabited  island  is  Hoj,  separated  from  Grsem-  j^ 
$7  bj  a  strait  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  oonsists  of  th« 
highest  land  in  Orkney.  Almost  the  whole  of  it  is 
occupied  bj  three  larger  hills»  in  the  form  of  a  triangle, 
of  which  that  to  the  north«east  is  the  largest.  Except 
along  the  north  shores,  which  are  bordered  with  a 
loanj  soil  and  a  rich  verdure^  the  island  has  a  soil 
composed  of  peat  and  clay,  of  which  the  former  com* 
-monly  predominates,  black,  wet,  and  spongy.  This 
seems  to  arise  from  a  greater  quantity  of  rain  falling  here  - 
Aan  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  island 
is  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  pasture  of  sheep.  On  the 
hills  are  many  alpine  plants  ;  and  among  them  some  de- 
lightful valleys,  intersected  with  rivulets,  whose  banks 
are  decked  with  flowers,  and  sheltered  with  shrubs,  such 
as  the  birch,  the  hazel,  and  the  currant,  which  are  some- 
times  honoured  with  the  name  of  trees,  because  in  this 
particular  situation  they  have  risen  ten  or  twelve  feet  a* 
hove  the  ground  that  sqpports  them.  The  Wart  or  Ward- 
hill  of  Hoy  rises  to  about  a  mile  in  height  above  the  le- 
vel of  the  sea.  Westward  from  this  hill  is  a  stupendous 
fwk,  called  the  Old  Mw  ^  Hoj.    It  rises  about  iSM 


tnhabaeci  feet  above  the  sea.  and  reaembles^  at  a  di^ancey  a  faibhi^ 

Itlcs. 

Um  y        strous  ruin,  from  the  fantastic  manner  in  which  its  sideB 

and  s|immit  have  been  worn  by  the  dashing  «f  the  waves 

of  a  tempestuous  ocean,  or  bj  ike  action  of  the  winds  in 

this  northern  climate.     Hoj^  in  former  times,  produced 

large  birch  trees  and  white  hares. 

4.  Waai.        Xhe  island  of  Waas  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  exw 

cellent  harbours,  called  Orehope,  Kirkbope,and  Longhopei^ 

his  adjacent  to  the  PentlandvFrith*  It  is  in  truth  a  district 

of  Hoy,  or  peninsula  connex:ted  with  it  by  a  narrow  neck 

of  land,  and  forms  the  southern  part  of  that  island. 

X*  ?"."*^*      Russay,  Farray,  and  Cavay,  are  small  islands  on  th4 

7.  Cavay,  the  eastern  side  of  Hoy,  and  support  a  few  persons.     Flo- 

K.  notay.  ^y  j^  ^^  ^1^^  ^^^^  ^.^g  ^£t  Hoy,  and  is  three  miles  long 

and  little  more  than  one  in  breadth.  It  has  a  bay  called 
Panhope,  well  known  to  mariners.  Its  western  side  is 
covered  with  long  heath,  and  abounds  with  moorfowl  i 
the  remainder  i$  covered  with  grass,  or  cultivated  for 
corn« 

9.  llonald-  South  ftonaldsay  i^  the  most  populous  of  the  south-, 
ern  division  of  the  islands.  It  consists  of  about  eighteen 
l^uare  miles  ;  and  the  arable  and  grass  lands  form  a  lar- 
*ger  proportion  than  elsewhere  to  the  rude  ordinary  pas- 
tures.     Much  kelp  is  produced  on  its  shores. 

KaB#{Dkia.  Xo  the  south-west  of  the  former  is  Swanay,  or  Swin- 
na,  a  small  island,  about  a  mile  long  and  a  mile  and 
a  half  broad^  Ijing  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Pent- 
land  Frith.  It  is  very  barren,  but  is  inhabited  by  a  few 
families^  who  gain  a  livelihood  by  the  wages  which  the 
tnen  receive  for  acting  as  pilots  to  vessels  passing  that 
dangerous  strait.  At  each  side  of  it  are  the  whirlpools 
called  the  fVeUs  of  Swuna-f  which  are  cbie6y  dangerous 
in  a  calm.  It  is  said  that,  to  avoid  them,  when  a  vessel  is 
(bund  within  the  vortex,  it  i^  foi^nd  necessary  to  throw 


i^vH  %.  barrel^  or  some  bulky  substance,  at  tbe  atern  of  tbe 
Vessel,  whereby  to  enable  her  to  turn  her  side  to  the  cur- 
tent,  and  thereby  to  stand  out  of  it.  In  a  quick  breexe  of 
vdnd  the  poqls  may  be  passed  with  little  danger.  Indeed 
these  currents,  like  tbe  story  of  Scylla  or  Charybdis,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  chiefly  rendered  formidable  by  igne- 
ranee.  A  post-o£Bce  boat,  four  times  in  the  week,  crosseft 
the  Pentland  ^ritb  from  Caithness,  and  in  fifty  years  no 
accident  has  occurred.  The  case  seems  to  have  been  verj 
different  formerly,  as  it  is  said  that  a  Scottish  fishermaa 
was  imprisoned  in  Kirkwall,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  for 
publishing!  an  account  of  the  revolution  by  "which  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  were  raised  to  the  throqi 
of  the  British  islands  in  the  preceding  month  of  Novem- 
ber ;  and  he  would  have  suffered  punishment  had  not  tbe 
news  been  confirmed  by  tbe  arrival  of  a  vessel.  The 
truth  of  the  story  has,  however,  of  late  been  doubted. 

Pentland  Skerry  is  one  of  two  sn»aU  islands  in  the"*.*!?*-  . 

land  fli^fff- 

Pentland  Frith,  inhabited  by  a  man  and  his  family  whory. 
take  care  of  the  ligfat'^bouse ;  the  importance  of  which  e- 
ttablishment  must  be  obvious,  when  it  is  considered  that 
3300  ships  have  passed  this  frith  annually* 

Burray  is  separated  from  South  Ronaldsay  by  a  ferry  ***^^"'*^' 
9f  a  mile  broad.  It  is  nearly  four  miles  in  length  apd 
one  in  breadth.  Potatoes,  carrots,  peas,  oniony  cabbage, 
and  turnip,  are  raised  here  in  |;reateV  perfection  than  in 
the  other  islands ;  and  white  and  red  clover  abound  in  the 
natural  pastures^ 

Lamon  is  a  small  island  between  Barray  and  the  Main-  >3*  Lvaon. 
land.   It  contains  only  one  family. 

Copinsay,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mainland,  forms  an  '^^^^ 
excellent  land-mark  for  ships.  It  presents  a  bold  perpeitdi- 
cnlar  front  to  tbe  German  Ocean  on  the  east.    It  is  about  a 
aiie  in  length  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth^  and  contains  twd 
or  three  families,  who  rear  some  com. 
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^^^  Shapinsay  is  adjacent  to  the  Mainland,  On  its  northern 
J7*gj^.  side  its  surface  amoants  to  about  nine  square  miles.  Itfor- 
tay.  merly  belonged  to  the  bishops  of  Orkney.     Around  the 

whole  island  the  shores  are  low,  and  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance inland  pretty  level^  and  covered  with  grass  and  corn 
fields.  Towards  the  middle,  the  land  is  considerably  high- 
er, and  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  barren  waste,  fit  only 
for  sheep  pasture.  A  small  bay  is  called  Grucula,  in  con- 
sequence, according  to  tradition^  of  one  of  Agricola's  ships 
having  been  stranded  here.  In  fact,  some  Roman  coins 
have  been  lately  found  near  the  place.  Its  only  harbour 
is  that  of  Elwick.*  About  120  tons  of  kelp  are  annually 
burned  on  its  shores. 
rt  Stroo-  Stronsay  is  a  pretty  large  island,  rather  flat,  situated 
^^'  to  the   east  of  the  former,    from  which  it  is  divided 

by  a  rapid  frith  of  the  same  name,  six  miles  wide.     Oa 
that  quartei:  it  bounds  the  group  of  the  Orkney  Island*. 
From  an  Inspection  of  the  map,  it  appears  to  be   not 
only  curiously  indented,  but  almost  cut  into  three  distinct 
islands,  which  Were  formerly  so  many  separate  parish* 
cs  ;    and  this  Intersection    has  probably  given  rise   tb 
the  name  conferred  on  it  by  the  ancients,  of  the  Iik 
ofStrandf  or  Stronsay^     Its  dimensions  are  seven  miles 
long  and  four  broad  ;  through  the  whole  it  discovers  much 
variety  in  point  of  soil  and  elevation  ;  and  while  it  equals 
several  of  the  rest  in  the  production  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  it  enjoys  one  advantage  over  them  in  its  very  con*- 
venient  situation  for  an  extensive  and  lucrative  fisfaety. 
This  advantage,  however  much  despised  at  present,  seems 
to  have  attracted  attention  in  former  times,  when  the 
island  was  considered  as  of  more  consequence,  on  accoimt 
of  its  extensive  intercourse  with  the  east  in  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  herring  fishery,  a  pretty  extensive  one  being 
fhen  cairied  oil  in  that  island.  The  exact  share  which  the 
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f&habttimts  had  in  that  basioess  cannot  be  now  ascertain*  fa^jWia* 
ed,  but  it  was  probablj  not  very  great,  as  most  of  the  o-  ^  ■» 
perations  were  performed  by  people  from  the  county  of 
Fife,  who  being  called  home  in  the  commotions  that  then 
9hook  the  kingdom,  all  fell  in  the  battle  of  Kilsyth  ;  and 
this  circumstance  unfortunately  put  an  end  to  that  promi- 
sing species  of  industry.  The  island  has  two  harbours,  or 
rather  places  of  retreat,  for  ships  ;  Linga  Sound  on  the 
west,  and  Papay  Sound  on  the  north-east. 

Papay  Stronsay  is  a  pleasant  little  level  island,  of  about  1 7*  Pspsft 
tiiree  miles  in  circuit,  on  the  north-east  of  the  former. 

£day  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  north  isles.  It  is  about  18.  £dty. 
five  miles  and  a  half  long^  and  nearly  one  and  a  half  broad. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  hUls  of  a  inoderate  height,  affording 
excellent  pasture.  It  possesses  two  good  harbours  or  road- 
steads, each  sheltered  by  a  small  islet,  where  vessels  of 
any  burden  may  ride  in  safety.  The  one  is  called  Calf 
Sound,  and  the  other  Fiersness. 

Farcy  is  a  small  island,  distant  from  the  former  about  19.  Fan^ 
two  miles  to  the  west^  not  .exceeding  two  miles  in  length 
and  one  in  breadth,  rather  flat,  and  covered  with  verdure. 
Besides  t^  very  advantageous  situation  for  fishing, 'it  has  a 
soil  and  surface  more  than  sufficient  to  raise  both  com  and 
cattle,,  in  ordinary  years,  to  answer  every  demand  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Sanday,  so  called  from  the  nature  of  its  soil,  is  in  ez-sa  Sandtf. 
tent  of  ^bout  twelve  miles  in  length,  varying  in  breadth 
from  one  inile  pr  less,  in  some  places,  to  two  or  three 
in  others.  |ts  form  is  very  irregular,  having  nuwy 
extended  points,  with  bays  running  a  considerable  way 
inland.  It  lies  to  the  north-east  of  the  isles  ofEday 
and  Stronsay,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel 
from  two  to  jthree  miles  broad.  The  surface  is  low  and 
^ty  particularly  on  the  east  coast,  whicbnot  only  renders 


Ar  coast  daftgeroQS  to  markers,  bat  aubjects  the  iilaad  t# 
msDdatioo  from  a  spring  tide  with  a  gak  of  eaaterlj  wind* 
The  soil  is  evetj  where  mixed  with  sand,  and  when  well 
nanured  with  sea-ware  produces  as  good  crops  as  any 
iatmd  in  the  Orkneys.     The  nftaking  of  kelp  is  the  chief 
cnptojment  of  the  people  during  the  summer;  and  ntk 
Uand  of  the  Orkneys^  of  the  saiiie  extent  of  sea-coast^ 
froduces  an  equal  quantity  with  this  island.    It  generallj 
fffodttces  50O  or  600  tons ;  and  620  tons  have  been  madi^ 
ia  a  season.    The  two  principal  harbours  are,  Kettletofet 
on  the  south,  and  Otterswick  on  the  north  side  of  tb^ 
tsland>  both  pretty  safe  and  commodious* 
te.  ShsA       North  Ronaldsay  is  situated  to  the  noi^h  of  Sanday,at  th^ 
*'  distance  of  two  miles,  and  divided  from  it  by  a  very  rapid 
and  dangerous  frith,    tt  contains  about  four  square  miles. 
It  is  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;   and  at  least 
lOO  tons  of  kelp  are  annually  maniifacttired  on  the  shore* 
tfl.-Wos-       Westray  is  o£  more  importance*    It  lies  on  the  north- 
^  west  quarter  of  the  whole  islands.     In  form  it  resembles 

a  cross,  the  body  of  which  is  eight,  tnd  its  arms  about 
five  miles  in  length.  Through  this  whole  extent,  which 
stretches  from  south-east  to  north-west,  it  forms  a  ridge^ 
low  on  the  shores,  and  gently  elevated  towards  the  mid- 
dle V  and  from  south  to  north,  on  the  west  side,  a  range  of 
pretty  high  hills  forms  its  boundary  in  that  directioQ^ 
The  cultivated  lands  and  the  principal  grass*  pastures  are 
ma  the  east  end,  and  on  the  north  and  south  shores  ;  a  large 
portion  of  them  are  on  the  south'* west,  where  both  are  un- 
commonly fine  ^  and  as  the  waste  land  lies  in  the  middle  of 
these  lraG(s,whatis  on  the  west  and  north-west  i^  inferior 
■eidler  in  quantity  nqr  quality-  The  island  contains  abun- 
dance of  peat  for  fuel.  Much  corn  is  raised,  but  of  an 
indifierent  quality  ^  but  ti^  grass  is  good  ;  and  in  the 
boisterous  seas  around  it,  abundance  of  fish  are  found. 
Ou  the  east  and  south  are  two  bays,  to  wluch  ships  retire 
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in  summer ;  bat  the  only  safe  barboar  is  called  Pier-#-  M|*^ 
wall,  on  the  north-west ;  and  this  is  fit  for  small  vcttds  <  ^i  U 
only«  Formerlj  it  afforded  accommodation  for  ships  of 
much  greater  burden,  and  it  is  sheltered  in  all  directions; 
but  from  the  blowing  of  the  sand,  whioh  of  late  has  beem 
verj  greats  the  water  has  become  so  shallow,  that  diipa 
which  have  occasion  to  put  io  here  are  compelled  tm  aa« 
chor  in  a  more  open  road  farther  out  in  the  harbour*  The 
blowing  of  the  sand  has  filso  spread  desolation  over  tone 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  best  land,  not  pnlj  in  this  island^ 
but  also  in  Sanday. 

Papaj  Westraj  is  a  beautiful  little  island  to  the  norths>  fk|if . 
of  the  former.     It  is  four  miles  long  and  about  one  mile        ^" 
broad.     It  is  pleasant  and  fertile,  and  abounds  with  fine 
natural  clover,     A  lake  of  fresh  water  adorns  its  south* 
east  corner. 

Eagleshaj  is  about  six  miles  south  of  Westrajr,  md^  B^lW- 
divided  from  it  bj  a  tempestuous  frith.  It  is  about  two 
miles  loiig  and  one  broad  ;  and  in  this  part  of  the  world 
is  accounted  so  beautiful,  as  to  have  been  chosen  as  a 
place  of  residence  bjr  some  of  the  ancient  counts  and 
bishops  of  Orkney 

^  Ronsaj  lies  to  the  north-west  of  the  Mainland,  andv<KiSMif, 
is  aboHt  nine  miles  long  and  four  broad.  The  greatest 
part  of  it  is  hill-ground,  bi\t  it  has  some  stripes  of  arable 
land  on  the  coast.  It  has  several  small  lakes,  which  give 
rise  to  a  number  of  rivulets.  It  has  several  safe  harbours^ 
and  is  accounted  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  the  Orkncj 
Itles. 

Weir  is  divided  from  Ronsay  by  Weir  Sound,  which  s6.  Wcfirr 
IS  one  of  the  best  retreats  for  shipping  in  the  district.  The 
island  is  two  miles  long  and  one  broad,  and  lies  companu* 
tively  low.     It  has  abundance  of  turf  for  fuel,  but  its  soil 
is  poor. 
£a>hallow  is  gnly  tibout  a  mile  in  circumference.    It  is  17-  Eo-IuU 

law. 
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'•h^ted  separated  from  Ronsaj  by  a  reef  of  rocks,  which  h  c&- 
^i   ^      I  vered  at  high  water,  and  therefore  dangerous.     It  con- 
lains  two  families^  who  say  that  neither  rats,  mice,  nor 
cats,  will  live  in  it« 
A  Gak-       Gairsaj  is  a  mile  frctai  the  Mainland,  and  two  miles  south 
^^'  from  Weii*.   It  is  two  i^les  long  and  one  broad  y  consisting 

chiefly  6(  a  hill  that  is  steep  on  the  west  side,  t>ut  gradu- 
ally declines,  forming  a  tolerably  fertile  district  on  the 
cast.     It  has  a  harbour,  called  Millbnm^  on  this  last  side. 
^  I>an*       Oamsay  is  about  three  miles  from  Kirkwall.     It  is 
^J'  scarcely  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  is  covered  with  a  thick 

sward  of  fine  grass,  which  is  used  for  the  pasturage  o^ 
sheep. 
Anicol-  ^^  ^^^  supposition  that  these  islands  contain  600  square 
^nre.  miles,  or  384,000  English  acres,  which  is  the  calculation 
made  by  Templeman^  they  may  be  divided  in  the  follow* 
iog  proportions : 

Heath  and  moss  occupied  as  common 
Green  pasture  occupied  in  common 
infield  pasture  and  meadow 
Arable  (including  gardens) 

Houses,  roads,  walls,  ditches,  Sec. 
tresh  water 

884,000 
late  nock.  The  breeds  of  horses,  black  cattle,  and  sheep,  are  all  of 
a  despicable  sort,  ana  very  little  attention  has  been  given 
CropiL  to  their  improvement.  The  grains  cultivated  in  these 
islands  are  almost  universally  grey  oats  and  big  Or  bear^ 
and  these  in  alternate  crops  without  intermission.  Bear 
has  succeeded  to  oats,  and  oats  to  bear,  invariably,  on  the 
same  land  for  centuries.  No  fallow  or  other  crop  has  in«* 
tervened,  unless  a  few  acres  annually  cropped  with  pot»- 
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4 

204,000 

30,000 

30,000 

24,000 

84,000 

4 

2,000 

.                  . 

4,000 

toes  or  flax  are  excepted.  Fallowing  is  of  late  a  little  peat'  Agricul* 
tised  by  the  larger  farmers,  but  not  at  all  by  the  smallet'^  y'  ■» 
one%  though  those  who  have  tried  it  have  found  its  great  « 
advantages.  A  few  acres  are  annually  cultivated  for 
turnip;  a  crop  which  seems  here  to  be  in  its  peculiar 
climate.  Upwards  of  thirty^-six  tons  ptr  Scottish  acre 
have  been  produced  in  single  rows  on  three  feet  ridges } 
many  single  turnips  weighing  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
pounds »  They  are  scarcely  ever  injured  by  the  blackfly, 
or  other  insects  ^  they  are  never  hurt  by  frost ;  if  they 
are  ever  covered  by  snow,  it  is  only  for  a  day  or  two 
at  a  tlnae ,  and  if  sown  late  in  summer,  so  that  they  do 
iK>t  shoot  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  they  stand 
good  and  firm  till  the  end  of  April  ;  yet  is  this  crop  so 
little  cultivated,  that  no  more  than  six  or  eight  farmers 
in  these  islands  have  field  turnips  \  and  the  whole  yearly 
quantity  does  not  exceed  thirty  or  forty  acres. 

Sea- weed  is  the  manure  most  used  and  most  prized  in  Manama 
the  islands.  Compost  dunghils  are  made,>  in  which  dno^ 
ashes,  and  earth,  are  mixed  with  little  skill  or  eaire.^  Marl, 
though  frequently  to  be  met  with,  ia  little  used  f  and  lime 
has  scarcely  ever  had  a  fair  trial.  The  land  is  always 
manured  when  be$u:  is  to  be  the  crop,  but  never  for  oaftSr 

The  Scottish  plough,  of  a  small  size,  is  in  comnum  use.  Inple- 
A  plough  of  a  very  peculiar  construction,  with  one  stilt,  ^ 
without  either  ground  ^rist  or  earth  board,  was  the  only 
instrument  of  tillage  in  these  islands  a  century  ago,  and 
still  continues  in  common  use  in  some  parishes.  la  sha^ 
low  or  rocky  ground  it  is  found  to  answer  better,  as  it  is  a 
much  cheaper  instrument  than  the  other ;  to  which  never* 
thdess  it  is  now  generally  giving  place.  Small  two- wheeled 
boX'carts  are  in  common  use,  drawn  by  two  oxen  or  one 
horse.  The  common  harrows  are  very  small  and  Ught^ 
often  with  wooden  teeth,  even  where  the  soil  is  strong* 
est.  .  The  roller  is  little  used^  and  not  at  all  by  the  anvdU 
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0hitacIettofcr  farmers*    Horses  and  oxen  sre  both  used  for  drauglil ; 
m^ot. "  the  former  oiore  commonlj  for  the  plough,  aftd  the  latter 

'''    ^       for  the  cart. 

The  precarioiuness  of  the  climate  occasions  great  va« 
nations  in  the  seed  time  and  harvest.  Oats  are  sown 
from  the  12th  of  February  to  the  20th  of  April  j  bear 
from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  lOth  of  June.  In  the  eaiiier 
seasons,  harvest  begins  in  August  and  ends  with  Septem- 
ber ;  sometimes  the  crop  is  not  got  in  befote  the  middle 
#f  November.  In  backward  seasoos,  the  crop  of  grain  is 
always  more  or  less  damaged  by  the  sea  spray,  and  com* 
monly  Aaken  by  high  wtnds^  The  first  is  sometimes 
the  cavse  of  almost  total  destruction  to  the  grain  ;  chan« 
ging  it  from  fresh  green  in  one  day^  space  to  withered 
white,  from  which  it  recovers  Ho  more. 

Obitacle  to     Xhe  great  obstacle  to  the  improvement  and  value  of 

improve* 

vDcm.  these  islands  results  from  a  circumstance  which  has  bee^ 
explained  by  Colonel  Thomas  Balfour,  in  a  statement 
published  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  (t  is  to  be  observed, 
that  Charles  the  First,  most  impolitically,  granted  ta  the 
Earl  of  Morten  the  rights  and  property  belonging  to  the 
crown  over  these  islands.  The  grant  was  afterwards  set 
aside,  but  the  union  parliament  rest6red  it;  and  it  has 
since  been  sokL  to  another  family.  Colonel  Balfour  ob<i 
serves,  that  '<  (he  situation  and  climate  of  these  islands 
are,  we  must  observe,  much  better  suited  to  the  ctdti* 
vation  of  grass  and  green  crops  in  general  than  of  com. 
The  crop  .of  the  latter  is  often  scanty,  and  always  of 
Qiean  quality,  from  want  of  ripening  heats ;  and  is  oft* 
en  partially,  sometimes  almost  totally,  destroyed  by  the 
spray  o^  the  sea,  in  the  manner  already  mentioned,  which, 
while  It  probably  indurates  the  soil,  gives  a  fatal  check 
to  the  ripening  of  the  grain.  The  great  obstacle  to  the 
agricultural  improvement  of  these  islands  ii  a  circumstance 
which  for<:es  upon  ua  the  attempt  to  cultivate  grain,  With« 


9mt  th6  llope  df  doing  ^  with  adrsntsge.    Out  >gri»d><*|<idctt» 
tute  is  ft  oonstant  etideavoBf  to  STotd  ft  loss,  in  wl^ich  wf 
fttc  not  floimaied  bj  ftny  ezpecution  of  positive  ptofit* 

^  Tilt  property  of  these  talandt  is  burdened  with  paj* 
a:ients  to  the  crown,  psrtlj  as  coning  in  jriace  of  the  king 
of  Norway  (to  whom  these  islands  paid  tribute  till  the 
year  1469}^  partly  as  having  acquired  fight  to  lands  *i4 
fen-duties  by  subsequent  purebases  and  forfeitiures  j  and^ 
lastly,  fts  coming  in  place  of  the  Wshop  of  Orkney.    This 
tribute,  and  the  rents  of  feu-duties  of  the  crown  lands^ 
are  sloiost  all  pajaUe  in  kind,  chiefly  in  oat- meal,  big^ 
or  maihm    The  sum  of  those  payable  to  the  crown,  or  its 
donfttors,  is  greatly  heyond  the  average  surplus  of  the 
grain  produced  in  these  islands  after  supplying  the  xnha» 
bitants.     The  crown's  right  lo  all  but  the  bishopric  ia 
now,  by  an  irredeemaUe  grant,  (he  property  of  a  sub- 
ject, who  has  also  of  late  obtained  a  temporary  right  to 
the  crown  rents  and  feu'duties  of  the  biajiopric.    In  vir^^ 
tufe  of  both  these  rights  (Which  were  never  before  united 
in  die  same  person),  a  lega}  title  is  given  to  exaet  from 
the  tenants  an4  proprietors  of  these  islands  a  quantity  of 
grainj^  which  it  is  always  difficult,  ofteq  impossible,  for 
them  theoi  to  delivei*  i  and  for  the  deficiency  there  is  no 
established  rule  whereby  to  limit  the  extent  of  price  which 
may  be  exacted*  These  exactions  are  always  so  high,  (hat 
the  part  iinpaid  in  kind  is  mueh  more  productive  to  the 
holder  of  these  estates  than  an  equal  quantity  of  what  i^ 
paid.    He  charge  always  a  highet  price  for  dclcienrief 
than  he  gets  for  the  grain  delivered  in  kind.    Our  grain 
or  meal|  in  quality  inferior  to  that  of  et«ry  ^cMmtry,  b 
nevertheless  often  estii|)ated  by  the  cost  of  what  we  are  for* 
^  to  import^  much  superior  in  intrinsic  Worth,  and  loaded 
with  fifeight  charges  and  mercarntilc  promts ;  so  that  when 
^e  cannot  deliver  our  crown  rents  in  kindji  as  is 
V0L..V,  P 
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qi^taclet  to^onlj  tlic  ose^  we  arc  subjected  to  thc^  parjrtnent  of  » 
incut.    '  piice,  the  extent  of  which^  in  a  great  measure,  depends  an 

'  ~'  •        the  arbitrary  will  of  an  individual  who  holds  a  monopoly 
of  our  corn.     Such  being  the  situation  of  (he  property-  of 
these  islands,  we  are  naturally  led  to  use  every  exertion^ 
that  tends  to  keep  us  out  of  the  reach  of  the  arbitrary  ex- 
action,  of  penal  prices.     Accordingly^  we  are  matntainiog- 
a  struggle  with  nature,  with  climate  and  situation,  as  con- 
sent as  it  is  unprofitable  for  the  production  of  gcain,  Ukt 
xhe  exclusion  of  those  crops  and  modes  of.  culture  to  whicH 
oiir  climate,  situation,  and  soil,  are  so  happily  adapted*. 
If  woyild  be  vain,  say  the  most  enlightened  of  our  pro- 
prietors and  farmers,  to  raise  other  crops  than»  bear  and 
o^ts,  tlioagh  apparently  such  other  crops  would  be  much 
n^ore  profitable ;  for  these  profits  would  not  accrue  to  us»* 
They  would  be  all  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  additional 
p^ice  which  would  be  exacted  for  deficiencies  in  payment 
of  crown  rents  in  kind,  when,,  by  cultivating  less  grain 
ourselves,,  we  should  be  obliged  to  pay  in  the  valuable^ 
g^ain  of  other  countries,,  or,  what  is  tantamount,  to  pay 
the  price  which  such  superior  grain  would  cost  in  oof 
market. 

I  **  It  is  easier,  in  this  case,  to  discover  the  disease  than 
to  point  out  a  remedy,  which  would  at  the  same  time  be, 
e^ectual,  and  acceptable  to  the  parties  concerned.    A  con-^ 
•   version  of  the  crown  rents  into  money  is  the  obvious  cure. 
But  with  respect  to  that  part  of  the  crown  rents  which  is: 
npw  the  property  of  a  subject,  this  cure  cannot  be  applied 
without  the  intervention  of  the  legislature,  even  if  the 
parties  were  agreed,  as  that  estate  is  held  under  a  strict 
eptaiL     Respecting  that  .part  which  is  still  the  property 
olTthe  crown,  as  coming  in  place  of  the  bishop  of  Orkney, 
tbe  remedy  is  easy.     It  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the 
snpposition  that  our  particular  situation  is  unknown  or  unr 
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attended  to  by  his  Majesty's  ministers^  that  a  large  and  po-O^J********* 
pulous  district  remains  exposed  to  be  harassed  by  exactions 
ks  unprofitable  to  the  public  as  they  are  burthensome  to ' 
the  islanders.  They  suffer  greatly,  perhaps  irremedia- 
hly,  hy  that  itredcemable  grant  ahready  mentioned,  which^^ 
by  interposing  a  subject  betwixt  them  and  the  crown,  has 
made  their  situation  miich  worse  than  that  of  other  crown 
vassals.  They  surely  seem  to  have  every  claim  of  justice 
on  their  side,  and  public  expediency  appears  to  demand^ 
Ihat  what  still  remains  the  property  of  the  crown  should 
be  applied  for  their  indemnification,  and  not  made  an  >n« 
strument  of  tbeit  farther  oppression  in  the  hands  of  any 
individual.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  monopoly  of 
com  in  these  islands,  the  duties  still  belonging  to  the 
crown,  in  as  far  as  they  are  payable  in  kind,  should  be 
leased  or  conveyed  to  the  vassals  themselves. 

**  The  discouragements  to  profitable  agriculture,  which 
bur  peculiar  circumstances  occasion ^  are  not  the  only  evils 
which  they  produce  ;  they  are  equally  ipimical  to  popu« 
lation^  commerce,  and  manufactures.  Proprietors  beings 
in  general^  liable  in  payment  of  more  grain  than  they  can 
spare,  every  circumstance  which  tends  to  increase  its  price 
is  against  their  interest.  Increased  population,  trade,  or 
manufactures^  which  would  increase  the  price  of  breads 
ivould  therefore  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Orkney 
proprietors  in  their  present  situation. 

**  If  the  load  of  feu-duties  in  kind  were  removed  (rotrk 
our  shoulders  ^  if  we  were  at  liberty  to  turn  our  property 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  best  suited,  without  the 
certainty  that  in  so  doing  wx  labour  for  another  j  if  the 
destructive  monopoly  of  grain  and  meal  in  our  markets 
were  abolished :  these  islands  would  soon  increase  ra* 
pidly  in  .population,  and  become  seats  of  manufactures 
and  commerce^  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  neighbouring . 

Da 
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XTdghti  cdontries,  z%  well  as  of  our  own  and  the  public  is  geac^ 
ral.  Oar  climate,  unaffected  by  the  extremes  of  heat  ot 
cold,  never  experiencing  sevtxe  or  lasting  frosts,  is  pard-' 
cularly  favt>urable  to  many  branches  of  manufacture ;  and 
our  local  sitaation,  with  the  number  of  excellent  harboiHrs 
with  which  these  isl^ds  abound,  would  give  us.  great  ad- 
vantages in  trade ;  while  the  great  supply  of  fish  which 
<mr  seas  and  sea-coasts  afford,  if  it  gave  little  to  com^ 
xnerte,  ^duld  nevertheless  be  of  great  benefit  to  mantu 
factures,  by  furnishing  wholesome  food  at  a  cheap  rate«'^ 

Weights.  The  weighing  instruments  of  this  territory  form  also 
obe  of  its  grievances.  They  were  brought  from  Nor- 
way at  a  very  early  period.  The  smallest  of  these  WeigfatSj^ 
or  the  one  of  the  lowest  denomination,  is  the  matic ; 
tWenty-four  marks  make  a  setteen,or  lispund,Or  pund  bys« 
mer,  or  span  ;  all  of  which  are  equivalent  and  convertible 
terms ;  and  though  the  three  latter  are  now  obsolete,  they 
were  commonly  used  in  the  last  age.  Six  s^tteens  or  lis- 
punds  make  a  tAtilf  and  twenty-four  meils  a  bst.  The 
weighing  instruments,  which  are  of  the  same  extraction, 
are  the  bysmer  and  pundler  ;  on  the  former  of  which  are 
reckoned  marks  and  setteens  or  lispundSj^  atid  on  the  lat- 
ter setteens  or  meils<  The  bysmer  is  a  lever  or  beam, 
made  of  wood,  about  three  feet  long ;  and  from  one  end 
to  near  the  middle,  it  is  a  cylinder  of  about  three  inches 
diameter  ;  thence  it  gently  tapers  to  the  other  end,  which 
is  not  above  one  inch  in  diameter.  From  the  middle  all 
along  this  small  end,  it  is  marked  with  small  iron  pins  at 
unequal  distances,  which  serve  \o  point  out  the  weight 
from  one  mark  to  twenty-four,  or  a  lispund.  The  body 
to  be  weighed  is  hung  by  a  hook  in  the  small  end  of  the 
instrument,  which  is  then  suspended  horizontally  by  a 
cord  around  it,  held  in  the  hand  of  the  weigher,  who  shifts 
it  towards  the  one  end  or  the  other,  till  the  article  he  is 
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weighing  eqttipoli^ntet  with  the  large  eo4>  whicfa  lenncs  Wc%htt. 

it  as  a  counterpoise ;  and  when  thej  are  »  tfmliiria^  the 

pin  nearest  tl^  cord  points  ont  in  marks  the  weight  of  the 

subject  weighed.    The  pundler  is  a  beam  abe«t  seven  leet 

long,  and  between  thlree  and  four  inches  diameter,  some^ 

what  of  a  cylindrical  form,  or  rather  approaching  to  that 

of  a  square  with  the  corners  taken  off;  and  is  so  exacilj 

umilar  to  the  Sutera  Romana,  or  steeljard,  as  to  super* 

sede  any  farther  description.     There  are  two  of  these  in« 

Btraments  in  use ;  the  one  for  weighing  bear  or  big^  aad 

the  other  malt;   and  hence  they  are  dcaominated  the 

bear  apd  malt  pundlefs.     Xlie  foruier,  though  constructed 

on  the  same  principle,  and  in  the  same  form,  with  the  lat* 

ler,  is  one^diird  less  in  its  weight ;  every  meil  and  UU 

teen  being  but  two*  thirds  of  the  same  denomination  on 

the  malt  pundler^  which  is  therefore  considered  as  the 

standard  of  the  bear  pundlet ;  and  on  this  account  the  let* 

ter  is  seldom  used.     The  pundler  is  the  instrument  em« 

ployed  for  wrighing  mah,  meal^  bear,  oats^  and  other 

gross  and  weighty  commodities;   while  the  byamer  is 

made  use  of  for  ascertaining  the  weight  of  batter^  €m1» 

>alt,  wot>l,  cheese,  and  other  articles^  which  arc  divided 

iato  smalkr  parts  to  serve  the  varioas  purposes  of  rrtiMl 

in  the  coimtry.     So  intricate  ate  these  weights,  and  such 

is  the  unoertabty  that  attends  them,  that  even  the  aatiries 

who  use  them  daily  are  far  from  being  agreed  what 

should  be  the  exact  weight  of  each  denomination.    Some 

contend  that  the  mark,  which  is  the  radical  weight  of 

which  all  the  rest  are  multiples,  should  weigh  eigbteco 

ounces  (  while  others  assert  that  it  should  weigh  two^cud* 

twenty.     But  die  most  just,  as  well  as  tb^  most  coqunoo, 

opinieQ  is,  that  it  ought  to  he  equivalent  to  fveaty-two 

anncci ;  and  of  eoaae^uence  the  setteen  er  lispnad  sbouV 
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Weiglit9.  contain  thirty  pounds,  and.  the  meil  eleven  stoQcs   fow 
"'  pounds,  Amsterdam  weight. 

The  oriiginal  standards  of  these  have  been  lon^  lost  or 
destroyed ;  and  hence  they  are  ^actuating,  and  in   ^omc. 
measure  arbitrary.     But  what  is  more  extraordinary,  a 
setteen  qr  lispund,  on  the  bysmer,  is  different  froqfi  a  set-' 
teen  on  the  pundler ;  and  all  the  marks  on  the  former, 
and  the  setteens  on  the  latter,  are  entirely  different  from 
pne  another.   '  This  occasions  some  particular  weights  on 
f  ach  of  these  instruments  to  be  most  advantageous  to  the 
seller,  as  others  are  to  the  buyer  ;  and  this  being  koown 
only  to  those  who  are  riuch  in  the  practice  of  weighing, 
not  only  strangers,  but  also  the  bulk  of  the  people,  arc 
^nable  to  guard  themselves  against  imposition*       £vea 
those  who  are  most  intimately  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  these  instruments  find  inconveniencies  arising  from 
the  use  of  them  ;  for  on  the  bysme^,  the  least  deviatioa 
from  a  mark  cannot  be  less  than  ten  ounces  ;  nor  can  the 
same  deviation  from  any  one  setteen,  on  the  pundler,  be 
less  thaq  ten  ounces  ;  apd  what  is  worse,  a  certain  dexte- 
rity in  those  who  are  accustomed  to  w^igh  much,  wilt 
create  the  same,  if  not  a  greater  difference,  without  any 
possible  remedy.     This  arises  from  using  as  an  instru- 
ment the  steelyard  or  lever  with  unequal  arms  ;  because, 
when  a  slight  inclination  one  way  or  other  is  given  to  it, 
a  large  additional  weight  is  necessary  to  bring  it  back  to 
the  horizontal  position. 
Litfe^tt<Mi       The  weights  used  in  Orkney  were  at  one  time  made 
abaut'H?    the  subject^ of  a  violent  litigation  between  the  Earl  of 
^'     Galloway  and  other  proprietors  of  lands  in  Orkney  and 
the  Earl  of  Morton,  as  grantee  of  the  crown's  rights  in 
Oikriey,  or  successor  of  the  ancient  counts  of  Orkney, 
QTlit.  pruprieti>rs  refused  to  pay  their  feu-duties,  contending 
that  an  extravagant  increase  had  been  made  to  the  weighty 
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by  \irhich  the  quantity  of  the  grain  or  malt  payable  by  Wd^^litt^.^ 
them  was  ascertained,  and  declared  their  willingness  to 
pay  what  they  were  bound  to  do^  provided  no  more  was 
eiacted  than  would  have  been,  had  the  weights  been  of 
the  same  standard  as  when  the  islands  were  ceded*  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland.  They  contended,  and  with  truth, 
that  the  laws,  language,  manners,  customs,  and  par-  . 
ticularly  the  weights,  were  derired  from  Norway  j  and 
that  if  a  standard  of  them  were  anywhere  to  be  found,  it 
was  most  likely  to  be  in  that  country.  To  ascertain  the 
truth  as  to  this  point,  application  was  made,  through  the 
British  consul,  to  the  burgomaster  at  Bergen,  superinten- 
^dant  in  chief  of  the  police,  and  conservator  of  the  stand- 
ards of  the  weights  and  measures  of  that  kingdom,  who 
transmitted  a  certificate  containing  the  most  ample  and 
satisfactory  information.  la  this  paper  he  assures  them, 
that  from  the  earliest  times  the  mark,  which  had  always 
been  considered  as  the  radical  weight,  contained  exactly 
eight  ounces,  or  half  a  pound  ;  the  setteen,  consisting  of 
twenty*four  marks,  twelve  pounds ;  and  the  meil,  of  con- 
sequence, seventy-two  pounds.  Having  gained  this  in- 
telligence, which  they  considered  justly  as  of  importance, 
they  imagined  themselves  entitled  to  infer,  that  thie  weights 
in  Orkney  were  the  same  as  in  Norway  at  the  time  tht 
islands  ceased  to  be  dependent  on  that  country.  They 
had  evidence,  or  supposed  they  had,  that  the  origin  of  the 
increase  could  be  traced  to  the  avaricious  and  oppressive 
spirit  of  Robert  Stewart,  Earl  of  Orkney;  that  these 
weights  had  received  a  further  augmentation  during  the 
despotic  reign  of  his  son  Patrick  ;  that  the  farmers  of  the 
crown  rents,  subsequent  to  th(B  time  of  these  earls,  had 
discovered  little  inclination  to  relinquish  their  interest,  so 
far  as  to  restore  matters  to  their  ancient  state ;  and  that 
they  had  increased  considerably  even  since  tjie  Morton 


W^shtii  famtlj  had  eome  into  possession.  To  the  extrwrzgsM 
'  height  to  which  they  had  arrived,  they  ascribed  the  state 
of  the  islands  at  that  period,  whidi  they  represented  m$ 
poor,  in  compari)K>h  bf  what  th^y  bad  been  in  former 
times ;  thatf  for  want  of  the  means  of  industry^  trade  was 
in  a  languishing  sute,  fisheries  Were  almost  entirelj  ne- 
glected, and  agriculture  was  nearly  in  the  sane  condition. 
Many  estates^  on  which  large  families  had  lived  with  conv- 
tort,  were  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  superior  ;  the 
{MToprietors  were  not  above  one^third  of  the  number  tbey 
were  eighty  or  ninety  years  before  ;  and  even  thfe  gea6« 
ral  population  was  greatly  diminished* 

This  dispute  took  place  little  noore  than  half  a  century 
ago»  The  Earl  of  Morton  insisted,  ia  oppo^tion  to  th^ 
Above  arguments,  that  these  islands,  when  let  in  farm, 
vrhich  they  had  been  for  atiumber  of  years,  yielded  a 
greater  rent  to  the  crown  than  at  that  time  arose  out  of 
them  to  the  Earl ;  and  that^  in  particular,  the  Jrental  of 
|600  exceeded  what  was  then  the  present  one  by  11,00^ 
merks,  converting  both  into  money  at  the  same  price, 
vhich  certainly  could  not  have  been  the  case,  on  the  sup* 
position  of  augmented  weights.  To  this  they  added,  that 
ivhen  the  islands  were  ceded  to  Scotland,  they  bad  be* 
come  the  patrimony  of  the  crown,  and  had  been  feued  out 
%i  the  full  rental ;  and  therefore  the  present  proprietors 
bad  no  just  cause  to  complain,  since  their  feu-duties  were 
the  effects  of  nothing  else  but  these  tenures,  which  they 
bad  derived  from  their  ancestor^.  {le  urged  still  far- 
ther, that  standards  or  n(U>dels  of  the  weights  had  been 
kept,  beyond  the  memory  of  man^  by  the  magistrates  of 
Kirkwall  i  that  no  complaints  had  been  made  of  their  in- 
crease since  the  i^nion,  when  the  grant  was  made  in  the 
Earl's  favour  i  that  the  weights  used  by  the  EarPs  ser- 
vants were  the  saovs  with  those  made  use  uf  over  all  the 
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blaad%  tud  no  betvkr  ikan  Aote  hj  wliidi  dM  load, 
lords  tbcstahnss  rectiTtd  thdr  leals  ia  kind  £ram  tlMir  le» 
nasi|«  {  lod  that  tboogh  il  were  admittwl  Au  tWjr  1h4 
iocreaaed  foraicilj,  pffMcriplrai  «o«iM  aow  W  pltadad  i« 
tbeir  favoor* 

Tba  plea  of  pvesoriptioii  gained  the  teaaiae>  ia  tiie  coorta* 
of  law,  in  favoor  of  the  Earl  tf  Mortoa ;  bat  the  dt^gaal 
produced  hj  this  and  othtor  ctitpates  indaeed  Aat  fciailjr 
to  aeU  theiriighu  over  tfaaae  Ulmden  to  the  ftthcr  of  tlia 
praaaat  Lord  Dundas% 

The  planto  found  m  these  talaada,  ODotidcffed  ia  a  ho»piHiab 

laiiiGal  poiat  of  view,  afo  nearlj  the  tame  with  theae 

&iaad  in  other  parts  of  Seotlaad ;  aor  are  the  prodactioaa 

,of  the  gardens  aMteriaUy  diimat.  Ia  the  liofrer  gatdeaj 

&e  roae^  the  tolip^  the  carnatiooy  the  ptak,  the  primrose^ 

with  a  multitttile  of  other  8oweny  are  colttvased  with 

aaoceasi  while  the  kitchen  gardca  prodaces  cahbage^  brae* 

toli,  caaliflowers,  peas»  beaos^  spiaage^oaioBf,  leeks,  pars- 

ky»  cresses^  beets»  lettuoes»  taraips^  osrrots»  paraaip^  ea» 

lerj,  and  artichokes  (  all  of  which  are  good  of  their  kia^ 

bat  particularly  the  last  is  of  aartvalled  czceUcnoe.    Tha 

fruit  garden,  though  it  prodooes  ia  abaadaaoa  caesltoat 

black,  whiter  and  red  cuirantiy  U  vary  inferior  sa  <he 

apple%  pears^  pkms»  cherries  gooseberries  aad  straw* 

berries  that  it  produces,  with  reqpect  both  to  aiaa  aad  As^^ 

vour. 

Though  no  aree^  cxeeptiag  under  die  shdier  of  a  gar^TVwi*. 
den  wall^  and  a  few  in  Hoy,  as  akeadj  maatsoaed,  esistfH^^ 
in  this  country,  it  is  certain  that  tfae|r  were  cace  heia 
found  in  abondsnce.  There  is  a  general  and  strong  tra- 
dituMi,  that  Ike  harbour  of  Otterswick  in  Saaday  was  once 
a  forest,  which  was  destroyed  by  an  inuodatioa*  In  sap- 
port  of  which  tradition  it  may  be  ohoeived,  thai  roots,  or 
a(  leaat  pacta  of  ireei^asoch  poaKfied,haIf  buried  ia  the 
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Antmalt.  sand,  and  covered  with  sea-weed,  present  tbemdelves    to 
view  at  the  low  water  of  spring  tides.     Deemess  is  also 
reported  to  have  been   anciently  a  considerable   forest, 
which  a  deluge  overwhelmed,  after  it  had  long  been  the 
haunt  of  deers  and  other  wild  animals.     But  though  no 
such  tradition  had  ever  existed,  or  been  supported  bj  such 
authority,  the  number  of  trees  that  have  in  many  places 
been  occasionally  dug  up  in  the  peat  mosses,  from  the 
thickness  of  a  man's  leg  to  that  of  his  body,  furnish  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  their  having  been  once  pretty  general 
in  these  islands.     So  far  as  history  throws  any  light  upon 
the  subject,  the  woods  xpust  have  been  destroyed  in  very 
early 'antiquity  ;  as  the  Norwegian  historian  Torfaeus  re- 
presents Einar,  Earl  of  Orkney,  who  lived  early  in  the  • 
tenth  century,  as  instructing  his  people  in  the  use  of  turf 
or  peat  as  fuel,  from  the  want  of  which  they  were  under 
great  distress,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  their  fo- 
rests,    This  invention  of  peat  fires,  or  the  imparting  of 
the  knowledge  of  it  to  these  islanders,  gained  for  Einar  a 
great  name,  and  he  is  highly  extolled  on  ^  account  of  it  by 
the  scalds  or  bards  of  the  north.     He  was  ever  afterwards 
honoured  with  the  name  of  Torfeed  or  Torfinar. 

Animals.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  animals  found  in 
these  islands,  with  their  ordinary  and  provincial  names : 

fiA.  '  The  lobster,  crab,  cockle,  razor  (called  in  Orkney  the 
spout-fish),  oyster,  saurey  (in  Orkney,  gar-fish),  grey 
gamard,  diagenet,  herring,  argentine,  grey  ling,  char,  parr, 
trout,  bull  trout,  salmob,  mackerel,  fifteen*spined  stickle- 
back (bismer),  three-spined  stickleback  (bausticle),  u- 
rasse  (bergie),  turbot,  sole,  flounder,  plaise,  holibut  (tur- 
bot),  ossali  or  king's  fish,  father-lasher  (comper),  black 
giby  {^black  rockfishic),  spotted  giby,  viviparous  blenny 
(green  bone),  spotted  blenny  (swerdick),  purple  blenny^ 
t^sk^tasker  cat-fi^),  whistle-fish  (red  ware  fishic),  ling^ 
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tj^httijig,  pollack  (Ijth  or  Ij-fish),  coaUiish  (iclloc  cu- 
thorseth),  haddock,  cod-fifh,  launce  (sand-eel),  wolf-fish 
l^swin^-fish),  conger,  common  eel,  little  pipe-fish,  shorter 
pipe-fish,  longer  pipe-fish,  sea-snail,  lump-fish  (paddle), 
sturgeon,  lesser  dog-fis)i  (daw*fishj,   white  shark,  bask- 
ing shark  (hocmether  or  hamer),  piked  dog-fish  (hoc), 
tbom-back,   sharp-nosed  ray   (skate),  skate,  grampus, 
porpoise,  high-finned   cac|ielot,  round-headed  cachelot, 
great-headed  cachelot  (spermaceti  whale),  beal^ed  whale 
(bottle-nose"),  round-lipped  whale,  common  whale. 
«    Lobsters  and  crabf  are  found  in  great  abundance  around 
tbe  rockj  shores  of  Orknej.     The  cockle  is  in  great  es^ 
teem,  and  forms  an  article  of  food.     These  islands  being 
jn  the  tract  of  the  great  northern  shoal,  the  lierrings,  in 
July  and  August,  ent^r  eyery  bay  and  creek,  and  usually 
depart  unmolested,  from  want  of  capital,  on  the  part  of  the 
natives,  to  engage  in  the  fishery.     Tbe  cpal,  cod-fish,  an4 
haddock,  are  the  most  common  on  all  the  cpasts,  and  next 
to  these  the  ling,  but  they  are  all  much  neglected.     The 
coal-fish,  towards  winter,  rush  into  niost  of  the  bays,  an4 
are  caught  in  myriads  for  their  livers,  ^hich  furnish  oil 
/or  the  lamps  i  and  their  flesh  constitutes  ^  valuable  arti- 
cle of  food  to  the  poor  people.     The  co4  is  now  caught 
by  smacks  stationed  in  the  Pentland  Frith,  as  formerly  sta* 
ted  under  the  article  Caithness.    The  skate  is  found  froni 
one  to  five  feet  in  diameter.  The  gramp\;s  is  seen  in  greai 
numbers,  in  most  of  these  coasts,  and  very  often,  in  strong 
and  impetuous  currents,  frisking  and  tumbling  about  iq 
(I  strange  and  amusing  maimer.    Tbeir  size  is  firom  fifteen 
to  twenty  or  even  twenty-five  feet  in  length  ;  and  they  are 
very  thick  in  proportion.     Their  appetite  is  so  voracious 
and  their  nature  so  fierce,  th^t  they  do  not  hesitate  to  at- 
tack  the  largest  fishes ;  which  is  probably  the  reason  thai 
ip  piany  whales  are  embayed,  daven  ashore,  and  destroy- 


^  cd  in  these  islands.  Herds  of  porpoises^  16  the  ataonnl  o# 
a  hundred  and  upwards,  are  often  seen*  The  sperm** 
ceti  whale^  the  hottle-nose^  and  the  round-lipped  whale^ 
are  pretty  iTe<|aentlj  thrown  ashore  on  this  coast.  Ili« 
qpermaceti  is  obtamed  by  opening  the  skull  of  that  sp^* 
cies  of  whale.  The  common  whale>  which  is  an  animal 
•f  Tast  bulky  was  formetly  often  seen  here>  but  hts  now 
deserted  this  quarter^  being  perhaps  driven  bj  the  yast 
res<Mrt  of  shipping  to  the  northern  latitudes^  where  great 
numbers  of  them  are  annuaUj  killed. 

The  common  frog  abd  the  toad  9tt  the  onty  repdes 
found  in  these  islands* 

The  domestic  birds  are  dungbil  fowl^  and  also  tnr* 
keys^  and  sometimes  peacocks  ^  which  last  are  at  times 
reared  about  gentlemens  houses.  Ducks  and  geese  arc 
every  where  reared  in  vast  numbers.  The  wild  birds^ 
both  migratory  and  indigenous,  are  as  follow  t 
Wai  Tunstone  or  sea-dotterel,  coot^  gannet  (called  in  Ork* 

ney  the  solan  or  soland  goose)^  shag  (scarf),  cormo- 
rant or  corverant  (great  scarf},  golden  eye^  teal,  gargan* 
ny,  urgeon,  swallow-tailed  dialldrake,  penUul  duck  (cal«* 
looer  coal  and  candle  light),  maRard  (stockduek),  shei!* 
drake  (sly  goose)^  tufted  dude,  eider  duck  (dunter  goose)^ 
brent  goose  (horaw  goose),  bemade,  goose,  wild  swan, 
goosander  (harle),  storm-finch  (alamenti)  Aear-water 
(lyre),  greater  teme  (rittoch),  pourt  guB  (hooded  crow), 
turrock  (kittywake)|  common  gull  (sea.maw),  brown 
and  white  gull  (scorey),  herring  gull,  artic  gull  (scon- 
fialen),  great  black  and  white  gull  (black-backed  maw 
or  swait  back),  red- throated  diver  (rain-goose),  grey- 
speckled  diver  (loon)^  immer  (inner  goose)  great  north* 
em  diver,  black  guillemott  (tyste),  guillemott  (skout), 
little  aiik,  pufiki  (coulter  neb  or  tommynoddie),  auk 
(baukie),  white  and  dusty  grebe  (grebe),  red  scollop* 
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toed  sfttidt>iper,  water-hen,  Itod-rul  (com«craik% 

rail^    %fit  (scolder)  set-latk  (landJark),  grey  plover 

(plo^r),  danlin,  pnrr^  tartuttme,  f«dsliaiik«   Itpwiog^ 

godwit  (teenhoap),  jacks&ipe,  sDipe  (hoarse  govk\  «ar« 

levr  (vfhtsLf),  heren,  created  heron,  lafid^^artm^  hoiiM« 

swftllow,  t^hite  ear  (chack),  {oldea^crested  wreft^  Wrd^ 

redbreast,  white  wagtsatl,  tit»)ark,  akj-Iark,  aaoiuiiam  Sim 

net  or  twite,  Utinet,  chalBnch,  greater  bramUnig  (m^m^ 

Sake),  bunting,  sparrow,  blackbiid,  redwing,  song  thrvdi 

or  throstle  (mavis),  field-Care,  stare,  grouse,  comasoi  ftm 

geofit  cuckoo  (gouk),  jackdaw  (kae),  KolJ^oki  otow^  mn 

ven  (corby),  white  owl,  brown  owl  (howlet),  short-eaied 

owln  eagle  owl  (katogle  or  stock-owl),  merlin,  sparrow* 

hawk,  kestrel  (wind^cuffih'),  ben-harrier  (katabdla),  gos« 

bawkf  kite  or  gled,  gyte  fiileon,  peregrine  fUeott  (klL 

eon),  erne,  sea-eagle  (erne),  ringtail  eiigle  (efM)« 

The  perigrin^  fakon  is  found  on  headlands,  or  in  le^kifslSMk 
of  extreme  difficulty  of  access ;  snch  as  the  burgh  of 
lEfirsay,  Marwickhead,  the  stupendous  rocks  of  Hoy  WfA 
Waes,  and  Gopitisay^  the  fair  Isle,  and  Ronsay.    Never 
tnore  tfaau  one  pair  of  this  species  inhabits  the  same  rook  | 
and  as  soon  as  the  young  have  acquired  suflkient  strengA 
to  procure  subsistence,  they  are  driven  out  by  their  pa# 
rents  to  seek  new  habitations  for  themselves.    This  noUd 
kind  of  hawk  was  in  such  respect  in  ancient  times,  when 
facolnry  was  the  fashion  of  the  day^  that  it  was  carried 
from  the  most  remote  rocks  lo  amuse  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land.   The  following  clause  in  the  act  of  parUament  fioe 
dissolving  and  disamiexing  the  earklom  of  Odcney  fmna 
the  croWn  points  out  the  estimadon  in  which  they  were 
held :  ^  That  all  hawks  be  reserved  to  his  Majesty,  with 
**  the  falconers  sallaries,  according  to  ancient  custom.^ 
To  this  day  a  hen  from  every  hoQse,  or  at  least  a  certain 
number  from  eadx  paiidi,  ate  eitflcted  and  paid  annually 
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Afitnttfai  to- the  royal  falco&er ;  and  these  are  said  to  hare  beea  orU* 
ginallj  intended  for  food  to  the  hawks  of  his  Majesty. 

Eagles.  The  ringtail  eagle  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the. 
species  bj  a  white  circle  round  the  root  of  the  tail,  and 
his  legs  are  covered  with  feathers  down  to  the  feet.  He 
bas  been  known  to  carrj  off  not  only  fowls^  but  lambs 
and  pigs,  and» as  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  says,  young  children.. 
The  devastation  committed  by  this  race  of  birds  upon  the 
abeep^  lambs,  rabbits^  pigs^  and  poultry,  was 'at  onetime 
$6  greats  that  a  law  was  found  necessary  for  granting  a 
reward  to  every  person  who  should  destroy  an  erne  or 
eagle. 

.' Partridges  •'are  never  found  in*  Orkney;  Some  paint 
tarried  thither  for  experiment  soon  perished.  The  magpy 
i3  never  seen  there  )  and  if  the  rook  appear,  it  is  suppo^ 
sed  to  poKend  a  famine.  The  natives  are  very  dexterous 
.•  *.  -v  in  catching  the  various  sorts  of  aquatic  fowls.  Under  the 
rock  where  the  fowls  build  their  nests  they  bring  a 
boat,  provided  with  a  large  net,  to  the  upper  comer  of 
which  are  fastened  two  ropes^  lowered  down  from  the  tof 
^f  the  rocks  by  men  stationed  there ;  then, hoisting  up  the 
net  till  it  is  spread  opposite  to  the  cliffs  on  which  the  birds 
are  sitting,  the  boatmen  below  make  a  noise  with  a  rat- 
tle, by  which  the  fowls  being  frightened  fly  into  the  bo- 
som of  the  net,  in  which  they  are  immediately  inclosed 
and  lowered  down  into  the  boat.  In  other  parts  they  prac- 
tise the  method  used  in  Norway,  Iceland,  and  St  Kilda  j 
one  person  being  lowered  down  by  a  single  rope  from  the 
top  of  the  precipice  to  the  place  where  the  birds  nestle. 

Qtedrn-      The  following  quadrupeds  are  found  here :  The  shrew- 

r*"  mouse,  the  mouse,  the  short-tailed  field-mouse  or  vole- 
mouse,  the  field-mouse,  the  brown  or  Norwegian  rat,  the 
conunon  black  rat^  the  rabbit,  the  seal  or  selchy,  the  ot<* 
ter,  the  cat,  the  dog,  the  hog,  the  sheep,  the  ox,  and  th^ 
horse. 
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The  brown  or  Norwegian  rat  has  been  introduced  by  Aai^toUj^ 
the  shipping  that  frequent  the  islands.     It  has  nearly  ba- 
nished the  common  black  rat*  The  brown  rat  infests  hou-» 
§es»  barns,  hen-ro6sts»  rabbit«>warren89  and,  in  s^me  instan<» 
cesy  even  church«ysirds.     Its  strength  is  greats    Fr^m  tbm 
tip  of  the  nose  to  the  point  of  the  tail  is  eighteen  iacbea* 
Its  lega  are  firm,  and  its  claws  and  foie  teeth  sharp*     II 
swinks  and  diVes  readily «    Even  when  attacked  by  man 
it  discovers  no^eat  alarm.    Rabbits  so  much  abound RibKt* 
here  that  their  skins  form  a  considerable  branch  of  oop^- 
xnerce.     Their  colour  is  brown  ;  an  entirely  white  one  is 
i^are.     They  feed  on  com  and  grass,  and  sometimes  on 
sea  weeds  and  the  roots  of  vegetaUes.    Hawks^  eagles^ 
dogs,  cats,  and  otters,  prey  upon  them  $  yet  they  multiply 
prodigiously.     No  barest  however,  exist  in  these  islands^ 
because,  from  want  of  woods,  and  their  incapacity  of  re« 
treating  into  the  earth  like  rabbits,  they  find  no  refugtf 
£rom  their  numerous  enemies.     The  seal  is  very  common 
in  the  small  islands  c^  holnas*    Some  of  them  measurs 
eight  or  nine  feet  from  the  point  of  the  nose  to  the  claws 
of  the  hind  legs;  and  at  the  shoulders^  they  are  nearly  as 
much  irx  circumference.     For  their  skins  and  oil  they  are 
^ot,  caught  in  nets,  or  knocked  down  with  dubs.    Hams 
made  of  young  seals  are  thought  tolerable  by  the  na« 
tives.     Dogs  are  here  of  considerable  importance.     To 
a  little  farmer  a  dog  is  more  valuable  than  a  horse  or  ft 
cow,  because  he  has  no  ether  mode  of  protecting  bis* 
corn. 

.  The  species  of  hog  reared  here  is  smaU,  the  colour  va-The  hof. 
uable  I  black,  brown,  dirty  white,  and  tawny  ;  the  back 
highly  arched,  and  covered  with  a  great  quantity  of  long 
stiff  bristles  ;  the  ears  erect  and  sharp*pointed  ;  the  nose 
amazingly  strong.  Its  awkward  shape  and  ugly  appear- 
woe  show  it  to  be  different  from  what  are  met  with  ixt 
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^MtiKli  dmoiC  every  part  ef  die  kingdom*  They  sre  m  gOk^ 
nl  aft  lean  aa  ihej  are  ngly^  having  tmlj  a  very  poor  pas* 
ture  \  bat  when  put  np  to  be  fed,  and  fondabed  with  anit« 
ahk  [MTovender^  theyin  a  short  tioie^  aad  at  Utile  e3(penee^ 
teqviire  flesh  which,  for  delicocy  and  flamur,  it  aracb 
etteemed.  They  ate  soibred  to  roam  at  large  throagli 
fhe  whole  winter  and  spring,  and  even  aometinies  in  har* 
test  and  summer,  and  tear  np  the  anri»It  land  in  wintern 
and  form  in  it  largo  hdes,  in  which  wat<^  stands,  greatly 
10  its  detriment.  They  also  destroy  the  iSDOts  of  the  grms^ 
and  wherever  they  eome  greatly  fainrt  the  growing  eom^ 
and  almost  extirpate  the  sown  grass,  tnmips,  and  potatoes. 
The  inhabitants  prefer  the  flesh  of  the  swine,  however  lean^ 
to  that  of  almost  any  other  animaL  In  the  spring  sea* 
son,  when  other  meat  is  scarce,  pork,  fresh  or  salted,  is 
very  mneh  used  by  every  class  of  people  ;  and  made  mfio 
ham,  it  is  in  great  reqnest  at  all  seasons,  on  account  of  ita 
truly  excellent  quality.  Even  the  hair  of  these  animala 
is  an  article  of  considerable  value,  in  as  fsr  as  it  serves  aa 
a  substitute  for  hemp  in  making  ropes  to  anchor  fidiin|^ 
boats  $  for  confining  in  the  fields  horses  end  cattle ;  and  for 
bindbg^  abouit  the  middle  of  the  rock„  men,  in  order  to 
Ifit  them  down  in  safety  to  rob  the  nests,  and  catch  the 
young,  of  such  birds  as  build  in  the  shelves  of  the  rode. 

M2iienIo|7  These  islands  contain  nothbg  that  is  vexy  interesting 
in  a  mineralogical  point  of  Tiew.  The  north  ides  con« 
sial  chiefly  of  strata  formed  of  sandstone,  limestone,  and 
clay,  which  rises  in  plates  or  layers.  Basaltic  rocks  and 
bteccia,  or  ^umb-poddtngstone,  are  found  in  some  quart 
ters«  Hie  sandstone  or  fteestone,  which  is  very  pknti» 
liil,  is  red,  grey,  or  of  a  dirty  white ;  and  so  little  metallio 
ore  is  found  to  the  northward  of  the  Mainland,  that  dho 
only  appearance  of  that  sort  consists  of  two  veins  of  lead 
In  the  island  of  Sbapmshay  ;  the  one  upon  the  nof^enst. 
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amd  the  otbor  on  the  south-wrst  quarter  of  the  iihiid.  la  Mio<nl» 
the  south  isles  is  some  stratified  limestaoey  near  Millaet* 
ter.  It  is  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  and  cootains  a  coosido* 
rable  quantity  of  bitumen,  or  particles  of  mineral  tar  and 
coal  culm,  frona  which  its  colour  is  derived.  In  Hoj  rich 
ironstone  has  been  found  beneath  the  sandstone.  In  the 
Mainland  similar  strata  are  found,  psaallj  Ijing  horizon* 
tallj,  or  nearly  so.  Iron  pyrites  are  found  near  the  Baj 
of  Scalpu,  and  indications  of  lead  ore  or  galena  have  been 
observed  at  Yasnaby,  on,tfae  western  part  of  the  islend* 
Veins  of  barytes  are  seen  in  the  sandstone  ;  and  ^Iso^  to* 
terspersed  with  it,  are  found  galena,  ironstone,  and  calca- 
reous spar*  The  black  craig  at  StrosBAess»  and  an  emi» 
nence  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Frith,  furnish  slates  forsu 
ed  of  it  in  great  numbers,  which,  however  well  they  majr 
serve  the  purpose  of  roofing  in  ordinary  cases^  are  much 
inferior,  in  point  of  beauty  and  duration,  to  those  of  Ar« 
desia,  that  are  raised  in  such  quantities  for  the  same  pur* 
pose  at  £lasdale  in  the  western  islands*  Near  Stronaness^ 
also,  about  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  town,  lead  haf 
been  found,  but  not  in  sufiicient  abundance  to  remnoerato 
the  working  of  it*  Granite  is  found  in  an  extent  of  # 
few  miles  around  Stromness.  In  the  parish  of  Bixaay^ 
marble  and  alabaster  have  been  found. 

A  large  rock,  of  h  singular  character,  stands  at  the  west*  Sispiv 
em  entrance  of  the  Pentland  Frith,  near  Milsetter.    It  is'*^ 
formed  of  very  mixed  materiab.  Brown,  red,  grey,  white^ 
yellow,  and  greenish,  form  its  ground  $  at  different  parti 
small  rounded  pebbles  are  disseminated  through  it ;  frag* 
ments  of  granite  and  other  stones  are  immersed  in  it  in  v»« 
tious  places.    It  contains  also  veins  of  white  calcareous 
spar,  and  towards  the  eastern  part  resembles  the  commoa 
fodding.stone.    Parts  of  the  rock  have  been  formed  int« 
cups,  vases,  and  ornamental  trinkets  of  a  fine  polish. 
Vol.  V.  £ 
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Royal  Bo-      Upon  the  shores  are  often  found,  cast  in  by  the  wav^» 

\  -y  -  in  tempestuous  weather,  manj  curious  marme  shells  of 
great  variety  of  form  and  appearance.  But  the  greatest 
curiosity  which  the  sea  throws  on  these  islands  are  the 
pbctseolu  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Molucca  or 

Ortruey  Orkney  beans.  They  are  a  sort  of  fruit,  of  different  spe- 
cies, none  of  which  are  the  produce  of  the  islands  or 
neighbouring  places,  but  are  probably  of  American  or 
West  Indian  origin.  They  are  found  chiefly  on  the  west- 
em  coasts,  and  might  be  gathered  in  great  quantities,  if 
of  any  Talufe. 

Kirkwall  The  only  royal  borough  in  these  islands  is  Kirkwall. 
It  is  the  chief  town  of  the  county  or  stewartry  of  Orkney. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Mainland  or  Pomona,  in  0^  25'  west 
longitude  and  5a''  33'  north  latitude.  It  is  built  on  a 
neck  of  land,  washed  on  one  side  by  the  road  and  bay  of 
Kirkwall,  and  on  the  other  by  a  pleasant  inlet  of  the  sea, 
which  flows  by  the  back  of  the  gardens  at  high  water.  It 
is  nearly  a  mile  long,  but  is  of  inconsiderable  breadth,  ha- 
ving only  one  street  running  the  whole  length,'  very  incon- 
venient from  its  narrowness  and  the  badness  of  the  pave- 
ment \  and  towards  the  street  the  ends  or  gables  of  the 
bouses  are  placed,  which  gives  it  an  awkward  appearance. 
Several  of  the  gentlemen  of  property  reside  here,  and  a 
^  considerable  number  of  shopkeepers ;  but  the  body  of  the 

people  is  composed  of  tradesmen,  boatmen,  servants,  add 
day-labourers ;  and  when  the  population  of  the  country 
parish,  which  makes  a  fourth  of  the  whole,  is  considered, 
the  united  parishes  of  Kirkwall  and  S:  Ola,  in  which  there 
are  two  established  clergymen,  contain,  the  former,  about 
2000,  and  the  latter  500  inhabitants.  Even  in  very  old 
times  it  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  no  small  conse«- 
Ijuence ;  but  with  the  nature  of  its  constitution,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  its  immunities  and  privileges^  as  enjoyed  under  a 
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fbreigii  government,  we  are  in  a  great  measure  unacqoai At*  Kirfcwali^ 
edy  for  want  of  such  documents  as  might  senre  for  our 
instruction.    Its  being  a  place  of  much  note,  gives  us 
reason  for  believing  they  must  have  been  more  than  or« 
dinarjr  ;  and  whatever  they  were,  they  were  all,  soon  af- 
ter the  cession  of  the  islands,  confirmed  to  it  by  a  chartto 
from  the  Scottish  sovereign,  erecting  it.into  a  royal  bo« 
rough,  which  was  corroborated  by  two  succeeding  monarchsj 
and  the  whole  rights  and  advantages  it  conveyed  were  at 
last  solemnly  ratified  by  an  act  of  parliament.     The  go- 
vernment is  in  the  hands  of  a  provost,  four  magistrates,  a 
dean  of  guild,  treasurer,  and  fifteen  other  members,  which 
together  compose  a  council,  that  meets  at  Michaelmas 
every  jear  for  the  purpose  of  alternately  electing  and  be- 
ing elected^  and  at  other  times  to  collect  and  dispense  the 
public  funds,  and  transact  the  other  branches  of  the  business 
of  the  community.    ^Kirkwall,  with  the  four  northern  bo<* 
roughs,  Wick,  Dornoch,  Tain,  and  Dingwall,  choose  a 
burgess  to  represent  them  in  the  British  parliament.     In 
this  town  the  sheriff,  the  admiral,  the  commissary,  and 
justice  of  peace  courts,  are  also  occasionally  convened  for 
the  administration  of  justice  ;  and  for  the  cognizance  and 
regula^tion  of  ecclesiastical  matters,  the  three  presbyteries 
of  which  the  provincial  synod  is  composed,  and  also  the 
synod  itself,  meet  at  least  once  a«year,  or  oftcner  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.     Here  is  also  a  customhouse  and 
post-office,  and  a  storehouse,  into  which  are  collected  the 
reitts,  that  are  mostly  paid  in  kind  of  both  the  bishopric 
and  earldom,  which  are  generally  let  in  lease  to  mer- 
chants, who  sometimes  dispose  of  them  here,  sometimes 
send  them  out  of  the  country.    . 

Therearealso  in  Kirkwall  some  public  buildings*  Among  Public 
these  may  be  reckoned  the  town.house,supported  on  piUars         ^ 
formiog  a  piazza  in  front,  and  in  every  respect  a  beat  and 
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Kirkwall,  cotntnodious  building  ;  the  first  story  of  whidi  is  divided 
into  apartments  fpr  sr  common  prison,  the  secondfor  an  as* 
semblj»hal]y  with  a  large  adjoining  room  for  the  courts  of 
jqstice,  and  the  highest  is  set  apart  as  a  lodge  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  ancient  fraternity  of  free  masons*  To 
the  west  of  this,  and  at  no  great  distance,  are  the  school 
houses,  in  which  are  taught  the  several  branches  of  Cng- 
lish  education,  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics*  For  no- 
thing, however,  is  it  more  celebrated  than  for  its  excellent 
harbour,  broad,  safe,  and  capacious^  with  a  bottom  of 
clay  so  firm,  and  a  depth  of  water  so  convenient^  as  to  af- 
ford anchorage  for  ships  of  a  large  size  and  in  great  nam* 
hers. 

Whatever  antiquity  this  town  itself  may  plead,  it  cer- 
tainly contains  some  old  buildings ;  two  of  them  nearly 
in  ruins,  and  one  pretty  entire,  which  under  this  head  me- 
rit some  consideration. 
King*t  Cas-     The  first  of  these  which  we  shall  mention  is  that  ruin  well 
^  known  by  the  name  of  the  King's  Castle,  which  appella- 

tion it  probably  received  from  its  having  been  the  ordinary 
residence  of  the  royal  governors,  chamberlains^  or  farm- 
ers of  the  islands,  subsequently  to  their  annexation  to 
the  crown  of  Scotland.  This  fortress^  situated  on  the 
west  side  of  the  principal  street,  and  nearly  fronting  the 
cathedral  of  St  Magnus,  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of 
great  strength,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  extent,  the  thick- 
ness of  its  walls,  and  the  almost  impenetrable  nature  of  its 
cement.  The  arms  and  mitre  engraved  on  a  stone  on  its 
front  have  led  to  the  supposition  of  its  having  been  erect- 
ed by  some  of  the  prelates  of  this  see  s  but  if  ever  they 
had  a  palace  on  its  site,  it  must  have  been  early,  and  pre- 
rionsly  to  its  erection,  which  took  place  in  the  fourteenth 
fentury,  by  Henry  Sinclair,  the  first  of  that  name  that  was 
Earl  of  Orkney.    This  ancient  fortresi,  Patrick^  Earl  of 


Orknej^  after  he  had  been  three  years  in  confinement,  Kirkwall. 
commanded  his  natural  son  to  regain  possession  of»  which, 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  he  accordingly  did, 
and  defended  it  for  some  time  with  determined  valour. 
Bat  he  was  at  length  overpowered  by  the  king's  troops, 
supported  by  artillery  advantageously  placed,  when  the 
casde  was  reduced  and  almost  demolished,  and  he  himself 
surrendered,  on  the  condition  that  no  torture  should  be 
employed  to  extort  from  him  a  confession  of  his  father's 
guilt. 

Towards  the  east  side  of  the  town,  and  almost  on  a 
line  with  the  cathedral,  from  which  it  is  not  far  distant, 
stands  the  ancient  ruin  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bish-  Bhhiip*t 
op*s  Palace.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth*"  *' 
century,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  consequence,  as 
it  then  accommodated,  in  one  of  its  upper  stories,  the  cele- 
brated Haco,  king  of  Norway,  with  his  courtiers  and  ser- 
vants, after  his  return  from  his  last  expedition.  As  this 
palace  was  evidently  built  at  different  times,  it  now  exhi- 
bits a  motley  mixture  of  various  sorts  of  architecture,  atid 
is  extensive  rather  than  regular.  Towards  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  building,  and  near  the  chureh,  stood  a  square 
tower,  called  the  Mass  or  Mense  Tower,  which,  from  the 
style  of  the  structure,  as  well  as  from  its  very  decayed 
state,  appears  to  have  been  of  the  greatest  antiquity.  Al- 
most close  to  it  there  was  another,  nearly  of  the  same 
form,  but  of  smaller  dimensions,  which  seems  to  bave 
been  rebuilt,  if  not  entirely  erected,  by  Bishop  Reid,  as 
there  were  on  several  parts  of  it  the  initials  of  his  name, 
cut  on  stone  above  his  mitre  and  arms.  The  large  round 
tower,  which  with  these  forms  a  triangle,  was  entirely  a 
WQfk.  of  his,  as  a  rude  statue  of  him,  still  standing  in  a 
sicbe  in  the  south  wall  demonstrates;  and  these  three  tow- 
ers bounded  the  northem  extremity  of  the  structure,  which 
stretcbed  southwards  with  a  breadth  of  little  more  thin 
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Kirkwall.  ti^Atj  feet,  while  its  length  in  that  direetloo  was  not  Icsf 
than  100.  The  walls  were  high,  and  formerly  may  have 
been  much  higher,  strongly  built  of  grey  stone^  and  the 
doors  and  windows  of  red  freestone  ;  the  latter  of  whiob 
are  some  of  them  small,  some  large,  some  htgh^  some  low, 
and  are  very  difierent  in  their  forms  as  well  as  in  their  di- 
mensions. In  short,  this  spacious  fabric,  reared  perhaps 
an  early  times,  and  since  often  repaired  and  altered,  has 
great  appearance  of  irregiilarity,  and  is  ?o  fast  hastening 
into  decay,  that  in  the  course  of  not  many  years  there  will 
scarcely  be  so  much  of  it  Icfjt  as  to  mark  ibe  place  of  its 
foundation. 

CsfhedraL  Amidst  not  only  these,  but  all  the  oth^r  buildings  of 
this  place,  the  Cathedral  of  St  Magnus  raise3  its  majestic 
head,  to  strike  the  eye  and  excite  the  admirattop  of  every 
stranger.  It  was  raised  by  the  superstition  of  the  dark 
ages,  on  the  same  model  ,with  those  that  are  so  often  met 
with  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Compared,  indeed, 
-with  the  magnificent  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Melrose,  with 
the  Cathedral  of  Durham,  or  the  unparalleled  Yorkmin- 
ster,  its  grandeur  and  beauty  suffer  much  ;  but  if  the 
time  in  which  it  was  built  be  considered,  the  people  by 
whom,  and  the  place  where  it  was  situated,  together  with 
several  other  circumstances,  it  will  strike  us  with  won- 
der, as  a  performance  that  shows  equal  boldness  in  the 
design,  and  pious  industry  in  the  execution. 

Ronald  Count  of  Orkney,  some  time  before  the  mid- 
dle of  tlK  twelfth  century,  founded  it  in  honour  of  his 
uncle  St  Magnus,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  Dr  Stew- 
art, a  reverend  prelate  in  the  time  of  James  the  Fourth, 
added  three  pillars  to  the  east  end  of  it,  with  a  fine  Go- 
thic window,  which  for  beauty  is  fiir  superior  to  any  other 
in  the  building ;  and  Dr  Reid,  another  prelate,  in  ibt 
reign  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  added  as  many  to  the  west 
end,  wliich,  on  account  of  his  death  perhaps^  never  weie 
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jml^ed  i  and  arc  therefore^  in  point  of  elegance^  not  only  ^^^^^^^ 
inferior  to  the  fbrmer,  but  to  those  in  the  rest  of  the  struc* 
ture.    As  to  its  dimensions,  the  body  of  the  building 
stretches  in  a  line  from  cast  to  west  230  feet,  its  breadth 
through  that  extent  amounts  to  56  ;  the  arms  of  the  crosf 
are  30  feet  long  and  33  broad ;  the  height  of  the  maii^ 
roof  is  71  feet ;  and  from  the  level  of  the  flpor  to  the  sum* 
mit  of  the  steeple  is  nearly  140.     The  roof,  i^hich  ia 
vaulted  ivith  a  number  of  Gotliic  arches,  is  supported  by 
28  pillars,  14  on  each  side  ;  besides  four,  of  uncommon 
strength  and  beauty,  that  serve  to  Bupport  the  spire ;  ao<^ 
while  the  rest  of  the  pillars  are  only  15  feet,  these  itre 
24  in  circumference*    The  present  spire,  however,  is  low 
and  paltry,  being  built  in  the  room  of  one  that  was  burnt 
or    struck  down  by  lightning,  which  in  all  probability 
was  of  spch  a  large  size  as  to  require  pillars  of  that  soli* 
dity  to  support  it.  It  contains  uu  excellent  chime  of  bells^ 
which  are  said  to  have  been  a  oonation  from  Bishop  Max^ 
well.   The  east  window,  which  in  point  of  si^e  and  sym* 
metry,  excels  all  the  rest,  is  12  feet  broad  and  30  in 
height,  including  one  at  the  top,  which  was  called  a  ro#e 
wmdow,  1 2  feet  in  diameter.     In  the  south  arm  of  thp 
cross  there  it  another  rose  window  of  the  same  dimerv- 
sions  ;  and  in*  the  west  end  of  the  church  there  is  a 
third  window,  constructed  on  the  model  of  that  on  the 
eaat  end,  but  far  inferior  to  it  both  in  si%e  and  pro- 
portion.    In  short,  though  built  at  different  times,  and 
by  different  persons,  this  cathedral  must  be  admitted  to 
be  an  edifice,  not  only  grand  and  simple,  but  also  won- 
derfully regular.     Fortunate  in  its  remote  situation,  and 
in  the  disposition  of  the  people,  it  escaped  the  intemperate 
rage  of  the  r^form^s,  who  razed  to  the  foundation  many 
a  noble  structure  of  the  same  kind }  and  remains  entire,  to 
this  day  a  monument  of  the  exalted  ideas  of  the  illustfi. 
eus  founder,    and  a  superb  ornament  of  these  ialanda* 
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VdfaC^    Macb  care  and  ezpence  hare  been  bestowed  for  preser« 
ting  it  in  that  state. 

The  village  of  Stromness  is  situa^  in  the  south-west 
eomer  of  the  Mainland.  It  is  a  considerable  village,  pos- 
sessing an  excellent  harbour,  and  enjoying  some  foreign 
and  coasting  trade.  The  entrj  to  the  harboiur  is  from  the 
lonth,  and  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  There  is 
ft  8and*bank  on  the  west  side  of  the  entrance,  which  is  not 
dangerous,  and  two  small  islands  or  rectus  on  the  east  side, 
trhich  point  out  the  entrance.  "IThe  harbour  is  well  shel- 
tered fron^  all  winds,  and  affords  safe  anchorage  for  ves- 
iels  of  upwards  of  1000  tons  burthen.  The  baj  is  not  a- 
bove  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mila  broad,  but  is  one  of  the 
tafest  harbours  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Very  larg^  vessels  usually  anchor  in  Cairston  Road,  pn 
the  outside  of  the  small  islands ;  but  there  tjie  tide  is 
Mronger,  and  the  waves,  espeqally  with  a  south  wind, 
very  impetuous.  The  town  of  Stromness,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  was  small,  and  inucfa  hampered  in  its 
commerce  by  the  neigh\)ouring  royal  borough  of  Kirk- 
w^«  which  acting  upon  an  a^t  of  parliament  of  Williani 
ind  Mary,  that  denies  the  benefit  of  trade  to  all  otfier  pla- 
ces except  royal  boroughs,  exacted  from  the  town  of  Strom- 
ness a  share  of  the  cess  or  burdens  to  which  Kirkwall  was 
liable.  The  town  of  Stromness  refused  to  pay  the  exac- 
tion, and  was  nearly  ruined  by  the  expences  of  the  pro- 
cess before  the  Court  of  Session  and  the  House  of  Lords ; 
liut  in  the  year  1758  it  was  finally  settled  in  favour  of 
Stromness  $  and  since  that  time  its  trade  and  commerce' 
liave  greatly  increased. 

The  inhabitants  are  tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  sailors, 
shipmasters,  pilots,  and  small  proprietors  of  lands,  who 
are  in  general  an  industrious  and  enterprising  people ;  and 
|ti  point  of  comfiirtabk  livingi  social  spirit  and  hospita* 
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}^tj  to  strtngerSy  are  not  inferior  ^  those  of  the 
rank  in  anj  similar  situation  throughout  Scotland.    This       * 
f own  bears  everj  mark  of  having  been  constructed  bj  a 
sea-faring  people.     The  houses  next  the  bay-  have  each  t 
quay,  projected  into  the  sea,  for  the  accommodation  of 
|>oatSy  and  the  landing  of  goods.     Bnt  while  much  labour 
has  been  bestowed  to  render  the  town  of  easj  access  fron^ 
the  sea»  thej  seem  not  to  have  thought  access  from  the 
land  of  an  J  importance.   In  man  j  places  the  streets  are  so 
narrow  and  crooked  that  a  wheel-carriage  oculd  not  find  its 
way-  through  them.    Long  has  their  harbour  been  a  place 
of  great  resort  for  shipping.  Formerly,  that  is,  SOO  yeajns 
ago,  ships  of  difl^rent  nations,  and  partieofairly  French  and 
Spanish,  in  great  nombers,  occasionally  pof  in  there,  al*^ 
lured  by  the  excelledpe  of  the  accomnaodation.     It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  die  ships  that  touch  there  in  a  year 
at  present  do  not,  on  9fa  average,  amount  to  above  S20 ; 
whereas  formerly  they  doused,  and  parhaps  tripled,  that 
number.     To  account  for  their  deore^e,  it  may  be  oV- 
eerved,  that  the  Pentland  Frith,  which  x^  the  most  direct 
passage  for  the  trade  in  this  quarter,  has  b(fen  by  a  naati« 
cal  survey,  the  erection  of  a  light-house,  9n^  the  experi- 
ence of  mariners,  divested  of  almost  all  its  ter^s;  and  ie 
case  of  -contrary  winds,  the  noble  harbour  of  the  Long 
•Hope  is  near  and  easy  of  access  ;  so  that  vessels  now  ge- 
nerally prefer  the  direct  course  through  the  Frith  to  the, 
moTt  circuitous  one  by  Stromness. 

These  islands  possess  very  numerous  remains  of  an  ex*  AntiqnitM 
tremely  remote  antiquity.    On  all  the  shores  and  head« 
lands  are  found  numbers  of  those  buildings  which  we 
mentioned  under  tiie  head  of  Caithness,  and  which  have 
been  denominated  Picts  htmsu*  They  are  so  nomerons  on  pid,  iimh 
the  shores,  and  in  the  country,  as  to  demonstrate  that  they  *^ 
had  QQoe  been  of  general  use  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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Amiqaitie^tjes,    Otit  of  them,  at  Quartemcss,  has  been  minutti/ 
described  in  a  late  History  of  the  Orkney  Islands  by  Dr 
Barry  ;  and  as  it  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest,  wt 
ahall  here  insert  it.    The  building  alluded  to  is  '*  sitoated 
on  a  gentle  declivity,  under  the  brow  of.  the  hill  of  Wide- 
ford.     It  looks  towards  the  North  Isles,  has  a  full  view 
of  the  Bay  of  Frith,  and   the   pleasant  little  island  of 
Dansey,  from  which  it  is  not  far  distant,  and  liea  litde 
more  than  a  mile  west  from  the  road  or  harbour  of  Kirk- 
wall.    Like  the  rest,  it  bears  externally  the  form  of  a 
truncated  cone,  the  height  of  which  is  about  14  feet,  and 
the  circumference  at  the  base  384  ;  but  whether,  like 
them  also,  it  be  surrounded  by  one  or  two  circular  walls,- 
the  quantity  of  rubbish  pi:eveBted  us  from  discovering, 
though  that  it  is  so  is  very  probable.  In  one  respect  it  dif- 
fers from  most  of  them,  as  it  stands  alone,  and  at  a  distance 
from  the  shore ;  whereas,  in  general,  they  are  situated  ob 
the  shores  of  the  sea,  and  several  of  them  at  no  great  dis- 
tance  from,  and  in  full  view  of,  one  another,  as  if  they 
were  some  way  or  other  connected,  pr  had  been  intended, 
for  mutual  communication. 

**  Internally  it  consists  of  several  cells  or  apartments;  the 
pripcipal  one  of  which  is  in  the  centre,  twenty-one  feet  six 
inches  long,  six  feet  six  inches  broad,  and  eleven  feet  six 
inches  high,  built  without  any  cement,  with  large  flat  stones^ 
the  one  immediately  above  projecting  over  that  below,  so  as 
gradually  to  contract  the  space  within,  as  the  building  rise% 
till  the  opposite  walls  meet  at  the  top,  where  they  are  bound 
together  by  large  stones  laid  across,  as  if  it  were  to  serve 
for  key-stones.  Six  other  apartments  of  an  exactly  simi- 
lar form,  constructed  with  the  same  sort  of  materials,  and 
united  in  the  same  manner,  but  of  little  more  than  half 
the  dimensions,  communicate  with  this  in  the  centre,  esch 


bj  a  passage  about  two  feet  square,  on  a  leyel  with  th«A^tlqnt^i. 
floor  ;  and  the  whole  maj  be  considered  as  comiected  to« 
gether  by  a  passage  of  nearly  the  same  extent  from  with* 
out,  which  leads  into  this  chief  apartment.  So  far  as  can 
now  be  discovered,  there  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
been,  in  any  part  of  the  building,  either  chink  or  hole  for 
the  admission  of  air  or  light :  and  this  circunostance  alone 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  had  not  been  destined  &r  the 
abode  of  men.  The  contents  were  accordingly  such  as 
might  have  been  naturally  expected  in  such  a  gloomy 
mansion.  None  of  those  things  which  have  been  disco« 
Tered  in  similar  places  were  found  here  ;  but  the  earth  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cells,  as  deep  as  it  could  be  dug,  was  of 
a  dark  colour,  a  greasy  feel,  and  of  a  fetid  odour,  plenti- 
fully intermingled  with  bones,  some  of  which  were  almost 
entirely  consumed,  and  others  had,  in  defiance  of  tinoe, 
remained  so  entire  as  to  show  that  they  were  the  bones 
of  men,  of  birds,  and  of  some  domestic  animals.  But 
^ough  many  of  them  had  nearly  mouldered  into  dust, 
they  exhibited  no  marks  of  having  been  burnt ;  nor  were 
there  ashes  of  any  kind  to  be  seen  within  any  part  of  the 
building.  In  one  of  the  apartments  an  entire  human  ske- 
leton, in  a  prone  attitude,  was  found  ;  but  in  the  others 
the  bones  were  not  only  separated  from  one  another,  but 
^vided  into  very  small  fragiriients. 
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Largest  Apartment,  [No.  1. 

Feet.  Inch.  Feef.  Inch. 

Length     21    o  *      Length  s  li 

Breadth      0    0                Breadth  3    0 

Bei^     11    0               Height  6    • 
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AttO^aaet, 

No.  2. 

No,  3. 

Feet.  IncK 

Feet.  Ifidi* 

Length       7     2 

Length      10     0 

Breadth      3     9 

Breadth       4     1 

Heigl^t       8     7 

Height        8     6 

No.  4. 

No.  5. 

^  Feet.  IndL 

Feet.  Inch. 

Length       0    9 

Length      10    7 

Breadth      4    4 

Breadth       4     1 

Height       8     1 

Height        7     0 
fassagi  intp  the  Qreat  Room, 

No.  6. 

No.  7. 

FeetlDd^ 

F«ct.  Incb. 

Jiength       9    5 

Length     22    0 

Bteadlh     4    5 

Breadth      1    9 

He«bt       7    fi 

Height         2     0,  as  far 
as  we  could  go  for  rubbish. 

ff  The  passi^gf  s  from  tb^  great  ^oom  to  the  smaller  ones 
were  in  breadth  and  height  «bout  the  same  m  No.  7.  and 
their  length  (which  wa$  the  thickness  of  the  wall)  about 
diree  feet  aeiven  inches. 

«  Circumference  of  the  building  is  aixtj-four  fathoms. 

''  N.  B.  Above  the  entrance  into  No.  4.  there  was  a 
sort  of  square  recess  in  the  wall. 

**  But  what  use  could  be  made,  or  what  purpose  was. 
intended  to  be  served,  bj  piles  of  such  a  form,  of  such  ^ 
size,  and  in  such  situations  ? 

'<  Neither  the  number  of  the  whole,  nor  the  quanti^  of 
aocommodatimi  in  each*  will  suffer  va  to  ^teitain  a  ra- 
tional belief  that  thejr  were  the  fiast  rude  attempts  to  obr 
lain  parmaa^t  places  ^f  abode^  and  served  the  inhabit 


tants  at  large  as  otdioarj  habitationa.  littk  betto:  areAnti^aldM^ 
they  calcalate<^  in  appearance,  to  serve  the  pnrpose  of 
atorehottsea^  which  indeed^in  that  age,  tvonld  not  be  deem- 
ed necessary.  That  they  were  not  the  residence  of  the 
rich  among  that  celebrated  people,  may  be  surmised  from 
their  darkness,  from  the  want  of  windows  from  without^ 
their  dampness  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  walls^ 
and  the  air  having  little  access  cr  free  circulation }  and 
patticolarly,  because  the  apartments  are  so  smaU,  that  a  * 

person  could  never  stand,  and  indeed  not  even  sit  upright ; 
and  i^this  had  not  been  the  case,  they  do  not  contain 
room  sufficient  to  accommodate  such  £Mmlies  with  their 
servants  and  dependents*  It  is  true,  indeed,  a  celebrated 
modem  antiquary,  Mr  Pinkerton,  to  whose  opinion,  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  we  are  di^sed  to  pay  the  utmost  de- 
ference, has  imagined,  that  froqj^  their  being  called  Dums 
in  the  Highlands,  and  several  of  them  being  sometimes 
found  together  in  gleiis  and  sheltered  places,  they  have 
been  the  winter  retreats  of  the  opulent,  to  which,  in  that 
season,  they  had  recourse,  for  mutual  security,  friendship, 
and  conversation.  But  this  could  not  have  been  the  case 
in  general,  since  in  Shetland  they  commonly  stood  sin^ 
gle,  either  on  the  high  hills,  or  on  the  brink  of  stupen« 
dons  rocks  skirting  the  islands  ;  and  in  Sutherland,  Caith- 
ness, *and  this  country,  at  no  great  distance,  and  in  full 
view  of  each  other,  on  the  shores,  and  in  exposed  situa* 
lions.'' 

Dr  Barry  concludes,  from  a  review  of  thrir  di&rent 
sitei,  singly  and  in  relation  to  one  another,  their  form, 
their  dimensions,  and  internal  structure,  that  they  ser- 
ved the  purpose  of  watch-towers  to  guard  against  sur- 
prise from  an  enemy ;  of  places  to  secure  military  arms 
and  other  precious  articles ;  and  of  garisons  to  prevent 
-hestile  boats  from  landing. 
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Aitiyitiefc     ft  seems  probable  that  the  upper  part  of  the  bizQ^^ 
already  described  ma^  have  been  demolished  ;  that  thef 
inhabitants  resided  there ;  and  that  the  lower  cells  whieh 
remain  were  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  serving  for 
storehouses  of  provisions^  or  repositories  of  arms  or  other 
valuable  objects.   The  circumstance  of  hunuin  bones  being 
found  divided  into  fragments,  suggests  the  horrid  idea  that 
the  owners  of  these  buildings  may  have  been  caonibals. 
The  same  cells  might  also  at  times  become  places  of  coui* 
finement  for  prisoners.    All  these  buildings  have  been 
reared  with  a  singular  degree  of  care,  and  even  skill.     It 
is  impossible  to  observe  without  astonishment  the  accuracy 
with  which  undressed  stones  have  been  brought  into  con- 
tact with  each  other,  the  cavities  of  one  being  filled  bj 
the  swellings  or  protuberances  of  another.     The  stones, 
also,  are  so  laid  as  to  overlap  and  bind  each  other,  in  so 
much  that  each  particular  stone  bears  its  share,,  or  is 
pressed  upon  by  the  whole   weight  of  the  incumbent 
building.  The  curvature,  also,  of  the  walls,  externally  and 
internally,  is  made  to  correspond  with  such  singular  accu- 
racy  as  would  render  the  imitation  of  it  difficult  to  modern 
artists. 

In  various  quarters  of  the  islands  are  also  found  a  class 
of  antiquities,  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  the  o^ 

^^^^^^  rigin.  These  are  the  huge  standing  stones,  one  or  more 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  most  of  the  islands.  They  ate 
commonly  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  of  height  above 
ground,  their  breadth  five,  and  thickness  one  or  more ; 
and  as  the  most  of  them  seem,  from  the  places  in  which 
they  are  erected,  to  have  been  carried  from  a  considerable 
distance,  it  may  jusdy  excite  wonder,  how,  in  the  igno- 
rance of  mechanical  powers,  this  could  be  ^ected.  By 
whatever  means  they  were  brought,  or  in  whatever  man* 
ner  erected,  they  are  rude  blocks  of  hard  stone,  of  th^ 
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4ame  shape  in  which  they  were  raised  from  the  quarry,  Aad^pW^ 
without  any  marks  of  an  instrument,  without  carvings  in- 
scription, or  hieroglyphics.     Tbey  are  plainly  the  monu- 
ments of  an  early  age,  when  the  people  were  ignorant  of 
arts  and  of  letters.  ,  For  what  purpose,  or  with  what  do- 
sign,  they  were  erected,  the  records  of  these  islands  are  si- 
lent. There  is  no  tradition  now  existing,  to  which  recourse 
must  be  sometimes  had  in  the  penury  of  other  eytdenoe ;  but 
tradition  ventures  not,  in  this  case,  to  hazard  an  opinion. 
Some   have  supposed  them  intended  to  mark  the  spot 
that  contained  the  bones  or  the  ashes  of  a  beloved  prince, 
a  brave  chieftain,  or  dear  departed  friend,  or  to  serve  at 
a  boundary  between  the  territories  of  one  great  man  and 
those  of  another ;  while  others  have  imagined  them  de- 
signed to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  some  noted  event 
that  concerned  the  safety,  the  honour,  or  the  advantage, 
of  the  community.      Since  no  tumuli,  urns,  or  graves, 
have  ever  been  found  near  them,  they  cannot  certainly 
be  considered  as  memorials  of  the  dead  ;  nor  is  it  more 
probable  that  they  were  intended  to  mark  the  limits  of 
contiguotis  proprietors ;  as  land.marks,  equally  well  cal- 
culated to  serve  the  purpose,  might  have  been  erected  with 
infinitely  less  labour.  It  is  therefore  strongly  suspected  that 
they  must  be  arranged  under  that  class  of  antiquities  which 
resulted  /rom  Druidical  superstition,  which  was  anciently  DniidlaU 
esublishcd  among  the  Celtic  nations,  and  in  Scandinavia, *'**'"°"*** 
and  over  the  whole  of  th^  north.     Many  of  the  more  re- 
gular monuments  of  that  worship  are  to  be  found  in  the 
islands,  called  by  antiquarians  Druidical  temples,  consisting 
of  circles  of  great  stones.  The  most  distinguished  of  these 
are  the  celebrated  Stones  of  Stennis.     These  stand  on  thestonetor 
banks  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  where  the  land^^*""*** 
stretches  into  it  in  both  sides,  so  as  nearly  to  divide  the 
lai^e  into  ^wo,  formmg  two  plains  on  each  side,  stretching 
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4flii9iikkt.^t  and  nearly  meeting  with  each  other.  These  plliins  are 
'       pleasantly  situated  in  the  bosom  of  the  loch,  and  in  the 
centre  of  an  ioomense  ampitheatre,.  in  the  area  of  which 
are  the  parishes  of  Stennis,  Harra,  and  Birsay •    Its  limits 
are  the  hills  of  Orpher,  Rendal»  and  Sandwick,  and  the 
majestib  hills  of  Hoy,  which,  towards  the  south,  lie  at  a 
m^ch  greater  distance,  and  bound  the  prospect.     That 
on  the  west  side  of  the  loch  contains  a  circle,  sixty  fa- 
thoms in  diameter,  formed  fay  a  ditch  on  the  oataidej 
twenty  feet  broad  and  twelve  feet  deep  $  and  on  the  inside, 
by  a  range  of  standmg  stones,  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
high  and  four  broad.    The  highest  of  those  now  stand- 
ing  is  about  eighteen  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Several  of  them  are  fallen  down  ;  of  others  fragmenta  re- 
main ;  and  of  some  only  the  holes  in  which  they  stood. 
The  earth  that  has  been  taken  from  the  ditch  has  been 
carried  away,  and  very  probably  been  made  use  of  to 
form  four  tumuli  or  barrows  of  considerable  magnitude, 
which  are  ranked  in  pairs  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  this 
remarkable  monun^ent  of  antiquity.     The  plain  on  the 
east  border  of  the  loch  exhibits  a  semicircle,  sixteen  fa^ 
thorns  in  diameter,  formed  not,  like  the  circle,  with  a 
ditch,  but  by  a  mound  of  earth,  and  with  stones  in  the 
inside,  like  the  former  in  shape,  though  of  much  larger 
dimensions.    Near  the  circle  there  are  standing  stones 
that  seem  to   be  placed  in  no  regular  order  that  we 
can  now  discern ;  and  near  the  semicircle  are  others  of 
the  same  description.     In  one  of  the  latter  b  a  round  hole, 
not  in  the  middle,  but  towards  one  of  the  edges,  much 
worn,  as  if  by  the  friction  of  a  rope  or  chain  by  which 
some  animal  had  been  bound.    Towards  the  centre  of  the 
semicircle,  too,  is  a  very  large  broad  stone  now  lying  on 
the  ground.     The  perforated  stone  that  stands  near  the 
semicircle  may  have  served  for  fastening  the  victtoi^ 
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^rhile  that  near  its  centre  was  probabljr  made  use  of  a«^an  Aa^qi^^ 
altar  for  the  immolation. 

^We  have  formerly  remarked,  that  in  irarioos  parta  of  lUmaffciitt 
Scotland,  and  particularly  in  Highland  districts^  where  the 
operations  of  building,  inclonog,  and  agriculture^  have  not 
destroyed  them,  similar  circlet  of  vast  stonea  are  to  be 
foond.    It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  Dmidsy  whose 
superstition  was  evidently  umilar  to  that  used  in  some  of 
the  eastern  nation,  as  being  worshippers'  of  the  son,  ap- 
pear to  have  given  considerable  attention  to  astronomy. 
In   some  places  where  such  monuments  are  found,  there 
are  only  four  great  standing  stones,  which  are  miiformly 
placed  with  much  precision  in  the  four  cardinal  points 
when  considered  in  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the 
centre*     Sometimes  also  the  subdivisions  or  lesser  points' 
of  the  compass  are  marked  in  the  same  circle,  or  by 
the  stones  of  the  central  or  inner  circle.     The  altar  of 
sacrifice  is  sometimes  a  heap  of  loose  stones,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  whole,  with  a  great  stone  on  the  top  j  and 
sometimes  also  it  consists  of  an  enormous  stone,  pla- 
ced due  south  from  the  centre  of  the  circle*     Very  fre- 
quently there  are  avenues  of  stones  running  from  south  to 
north,  and  from  east  to  west,  in  a  straight  line^  all  meet^ 
iag  at  the  centre  of  the  circle.     It  is  generally  supposed 
that  these  circles  of  stones  are  meant  to  represent  the  equa- 
torial circle,  and  that  the  smaller  circles  were  meant  to  re- 
present the  ecliptic,  or  the  sUnS  apparent  path  among 
the  fixed  stars.     They  probably,  when  entire,-  enabled  the 
priests  to  mark  the  rising  of  the  sun^  moon,  and  stars,  the 
dififerent  seasons  of  the  year,  and  even  ^^  divisions  of  the' 
day,  with  tolerable  precision.  The  Circle  of  Stenms,  which 
is  of  large  dimensions,-  would  enable  the  priests  to  mark 
any  subdivision  of  the  points  of  the  compass,  upon  the 
drcumference,  without  having  recourse  to  a  conosntrao 
Vol.  V.  f 
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Aatiquitlcfccird^,  or  to  an  adjoining  smaller  circle.      It   appears  to 
have   been  entered  by  gateways  from  the   south,    aa(f 
from  the  north  $  and  the  great  stone  of  sacrifice,  already 
mentioned,  is  seen  through  the  gateway,  due  south  from 
the  centre  of  the  circle.    A  set  of  loose  stepping  stones 
across  the  lake  forms  a  communication  betvireen  the  great 
circle  and  the  stones  of  sacrifice* 

Old  build-       In  ancient  writers,  many  buildings  in  the  Orkney  isles  are 
^  mentioned  as  very  lofty  and  magnificent ;  but  so  conipktelj 

are  several  of  them  now  in  ruins,  that  we  in  vain  search  for 
the  place  on  which  they  stood.     The  Bishop^s  Palace  in 
Eagleshay,  the  house  of  Siguid  of  Westness,  that  of  Sweeo 
in  Gairsay,  the  Castle  of  Damsay,  the  abode  of  Therkd 
in  Sandwick,  the  noted  Palaces  of  the  Princes  and  fiisli- 
ops  in  Birsa,  and  the  Palace  of  the  Earls  in  Orphir,  are 
utterly  destroyed.    Most^  if  not  the  whole  of  these,  how- 
ever, were  perhaps  built  of  wood*     The  Palace  of  Birsa 
appears  to  have  stood  on  a  beautiful  green  spot  near  the 
church,  on  the  sea-side,  fronting  what  is  called  the  Burgh 

Burgh  of  of  Birsa.  This  last  is  a  small  portion  of  pretty  high  land^ 
which  the  force  of  the  ocean  has  broken  off  from  tbe 
Mainland^  and  formed  into  a  Separate  island,  to  which 
^ere  is  access  by  land  only  at  low  water. 

Fro^n  the  remains  of  a  wall  yet  to  be  seen  on  the  land- 
side,  and  the  marks  of  some  huts  within  it,  there  is  much 
reason   to  believe  that,  as  the  name  Burgh  imports,  it 
must  have  been,  like  some  others  through  the  islands^ 
what  may  be  denominated  a  rock  fortification.     In  a  la- 
ter period  it  served  a  very  dififerent  purpose,  las  there  are 
in  the  remains  of  it  a  chapel,  said  to  have  been  dedicated 
to  St  Peter,  which,  like  another  in  Deerness,  was  till  of 
late  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  the  receptacle  of  many  a 
devout  oblation.     Time,  operating  with  other  circum- 
stances, has  now  destroyed  the  credit  of  their  virtues. 
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In  the  small  Island  of  Weir,  and  near  its  centre^  on  tAntigoitig^ 
fine  green  hilloelc,  which  has  a  commanding  view  of  the  Cubbir^w 
adjacent  islands,  is  situated  the  Castle  of  Coppirow  or^      ' 
Gubbirow,  which  in  the  ancient  language,  we  are  told^ 
signifies  a  tower  of  defence  against  external  violence.  The 
building  is  a  square,  fifteen  feet  on  the  side,  the  walls  se- 
ven feet  thick,  constructed  of  large  stones  stronglj  con^* 
nected  with  lime  ;  and  this  nncommon  strength,  together 
with  the  ditches  and  ramparts  around  it,  shows  plainlj 
that  it  was  intended  as  a  fortification.     An  Orkney  gen- 
tleman, about  the  twelfth  centurj,  erected  it  in  that  form; 
and  it  afterwards  stood  a  siege  of  some  months,  and  after 
all  was  not  taken.     His  name  was  Kobbem  Staranga,  a 
tnan  of  great  note^  and  of  a  family  much  connected  with 
the  islands  ;  and  the  name  which  the  castle  bears  is  so  si- 
milar, in  point  of  sofmd,  to  that  of  the  founder^  that  we 
need  trace  it  to  no  other  deriration.  ■ 

In  one  place,  the  whimsical  name  given  to  a  partic\^Iar  Camp  of 
spot  appears  to  have  induced  some  persons,  without  rea*^"PJJf' 
son,  to  consider  it  as  connected  with  the  antiquities  of  the 
islands.  Scarcely  two  miles  to  the  north-east  of  West- 
aess^  in  tlie  inland  of  Ronsay,  in  an  angle  formed  by  two 
hills  facing  the  north-west,  rises  a  ridge  or  mound  of  con- 
siderable height  and  length,  with  a  very  large  moat  or 
ditch  on  each  side  of  it,-  formed  by  the  motion  of  the  wa- 
ter rushing  impetuously  down  the  declivity.  The  whole 
is  evidently  a  production  of  nature,  as  no  marks  of  art, 
on  the  most  accurate  inspection,  can  be  discovered  in  it ; 
and  the  came  of  the  Camp  of  Jupiter  f  ring,  which  it 
bears,  is  the  only  circumstance  that  has  brought  it  into 
notice,  or  made  it  remarkable.  It  has  borne  this  extraor- 
dinary appellation  for  a  lohg  time ;  but  it  is  not  known 
^7  whom,  or  on  what  occasion,  it  was  bestowed  on  it* 
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Aiiriqiriti«.lt  has,  for  man  J  years  past,  been  the  favourite  haunt  of 
a  pair  of  eagles,  which  are  known  to  have  frequented  the 
same  spot  for  ages;  and  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
chosen  for  that  purpose  hy  the  bird  sacred  to  the  king  of 
the  gods,  might  have  furnished  some  whimsical  person 
with  the  first  hint  for  calling  this  eminence  the  Camp  oi 
Jupiter  Fring,  Feriens^  or  the  Striker. 

Old  cairns  In  ai  pieat  bog  near  Kirkwall,  at  an  equal  distance  from 
the  town,  the  Bay  of  Frith,  and  the  Bay  of  Scalpa,  in  the 
year  1774,  a  variety  of  silver  coins  of  Canute  the' Great 
were  found  contained  in  two  horns ;  but  many  of  them 
were  lost  by  being  given  to  different  persons  before  the 
importance  of  this  sbgular  discovery  was  known.  The 
coins  consisted  of  no  less  than  forty-two  varieties  as  to 
their  place  of  coinage  in  England. 

Rnnark.         The  island  of  Westray  contains,  on  the  north  and  south- 

kig^placl'  west  sides,  a  great  number  of  graves,  scattered  over  two 
extensive  plains,  of  that  nature  which  are  called  Links  io 
Scotland.     They  have  at  first  perhaps  been  covered  by 
tumuli,  or  barrows,  though  of  this  there  is  no  absolute  cer- 
tainty, as  the  ground  on-which  they  are  found  is  composed 
entirely  of  sand,  by  the  blowing  of  which  the  graves  bare 
been  only  of  late  discovered.     They  are  formed  either  of 
stones  of  a  moderate  size,  or  of  four  larger  ones  on  end, 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  chest  to  contain  the  body,  and 
such  other  articles  as  the   custom  of  the  time  interred 
with  it.     Few  or  no  marks  of  burning  are  observable  in 
these  mansions  of  the  dead,  which  are  occupied  mostly 
by  bones,  not  of  men  only,  but  of  several  other  animals. 
Warlike  instruments,  of  the  kind  then  in  use,  also  make  a 
part  of  their  contents ;  among  which  may  be  reckoned 
battle-axes,  two-handed  swords,    helmets,  swords  made 
of  the  bone  of  a  large  fish,  and  also  daggers.    They  have, 
besides,  been  found  to  contain  instruments  employed  ia 
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the  common  purposes  of  life,  at  knives  and  combs^  andAM^oits^ 
ethers  that  hare  been  used  as  ornaments,  such  as  beads, 
brotchesy  and  chains,  together  with  some  other  articles, 
the  use  of  which  is  now  unknown.    Of  this  last  kind  maj 
be  mentioned  a  flat  piece  of  marble  of  a  circular  form, 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter  ;  several  stones, 
in  shape  and  appearance  like  whetstones,  that  had  never 
been  used ,  and  an  iron  vessel  resesembling  a  helmet,  onlj 
four  inches  and  a  half  in  the  cavity,  much  damaged,  as 
with  the  stroke  of  a  sharp  weapon,  such  as  an  axe  or  a 
sword.     In  one  of  them  was  found  a  metal  spoon  and 
a  glass  cup  that  contained  two  gills  Scottish  measure; 
and  in  another  a  number  of  round  perforated  stones,  form- 
ed into  the  shape  and  size  of  w&or/s,  like  those  that  were 
formerly  used  in  Scotland  for  spinning.     That  these  are 
not  ordinary  places  of  interment,  appears  evident  from  the 
the  multitude  of  graves  so  widely  scattered  over  the  plains ; 
which  circumstance  rather  points  them  out  as  the  scenes 
of  so  many  hostile  engagements.  No  record,  however,  that 
has  reached  us,  nor  even  any  tradition,  points  out  when, 
or  on  what  occasion,  such  fatal  actions  happened. 

Many  incursions,  both  from  the  Highlands  and  the  He- 
brides, were  in  ancient  times  made  into  these  islands,  and 
the  most  desperate  valour  shewn  in  defending  their  pro- 
perty, as  well  as  in  seizing  and  carrying  off  the  plunder. 
In  some  of  these,  perhaps,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
might  have  assembled  on  these  occasions  to  prevent  the 
landing  of  their  enemies ;  and  in  consequence  of  a  battle, 
such  of  the  natives  as  had  been  killed  might  have  been 
buried  on  the  fields,  together  with  their  favourite  beasts 
or  birds,  their  ornaments,  and  such  other  things  as  in  life 
had  shared  their  affection.  This  is  rather  a  more  pro- 
bable supposition  than  that  these  are  the  graves  of  such 
sen  as  had  intended  an  invasion  of  the  island,  and  as 
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Manncrf  soon  as  tbcT  had  landed  had  been  attacked  by  the  people. 

and  Cot.  ^  .  .  ^ 

toms.     and  slaughtered  on  the  spot,  where  they  were  immediately 

'        buried  with  their  effects,  as  a  memorial  of  their  injustice 
and  audacity.     To  this  opinion  there  is  a  solid  objection, 
arising  from  the  manners  of  the  age  and  the  custom  ot 
enemies,  who  seldom  or  never  bestow  such  attention  o& 
the  interment  of  one  another. 
Clanes.        The  gentry  or  landed  proprietors  of  these  islands  dif- 
Gcntry.  fer  in  no  respect  in  their,  education  and  manners   from 
those  of  the  rest  of  Scotland.     The  common  Scottish  di- 
alect is  used  here  by  all  persons  ;  though  it  is  said  that 
remains  of  the  Norwegian  tongue  existed  in  some  oi  the 
fthopVcep.  islands  about  a  century  ago.     The  second  class  of  per- 
•    '  sons  consist  of  tradesmen  and  shopkeef^ers.     Such  as  are 

engaged  in  traffic,  or  follow  mechanical  employments,  re- 
side for  the  most  part  in  the  two  principal  towns  ;  only  a 
few  of  them  being  scattered  over  the  islands.     The  tra- 
ders that  live  in  the  country  are  decent,  peaceable,  in- 
dustrious, honest  people,  who  commonly  unite  the  busi- 
ness of  the  farmer  with  that  of  the  trader,  and  are  of  con- 
siderable benefit  to  their  neighbours.     The  shopkeepers 
in  Stromness,  who  have  scarcely  any  opportunity  of  farm- 
ing, are  people  of  nearly  the   sanie  description.     Some 
that  carry  on  the  retail  trade  in  Kirkwall  are  descended 
from  respectable  familes,  and  are,  besides,  men  of  sense 
and  education  ;  they  know  how  to  purchase  goods  of  the 
best  quality  and  at  the  best  market ;  they  have  wisdoiA 
to  preserve  their  credit,  and  integrity  to  induce  them  faith- 
fully to  serve  their  customers.     Here,  however,  as  else- 
where, all  varieties  of  character  and  conduct  are  found. 
TcDanti.      The  third  class  of  inhabitants  contains  all  those  that 
*  are  in  any  respect  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  such  as  farmers,  'with  their  servants  and  cottagers; 
and  all  these  takeu  together  may  be  considered  as  making 
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ebout  eight- tenths  of  the  whole  population.    From  this  Manncw 
number  must  be  deducted  such  gentlemen  as  farm  a  con- 
siderable part  of  their  own  estates,  as  well  as  those  farm* 
ers  that  occupj  a  large  proportion  of  the  lands  of  others; 
the  remainder^  comprehending  the  great  body  of  that  or* 
der,  consist  of  men  who  are  in  general  poor,  having  verj 
little  stocky  and  depending  for  the  most  part  on  steclbow^ 
which  is  a  certain  number  of  horses  and  cattle,  with  a 
quantity  of  com  and  provender,  which  the  tenant  receives 
on  his  entry  to  the  farm  and  delivers  at  his  removal,  and 
which  belongs  to  the  proprietor.  Their  farms  arc  small,  in 
comparison  with  those  in  the  best  cultivated  parts  of  Scot* 
landy  as  thej  seldom  exceed  fortj  acres  of  arable  land,  with 
a  suitable  proportion  of  waste  land  for  pasture ;  and  at  an 
average  thej  are  not  above  twentj  acres,  with  a  similar  ap« 
pendage.    The  rents  are  almost  always  paid  in  kind ;  and 
what  is  still  worse,  arbitrary  services  are  still  exacted  in 
several  instances.     Few  of  them,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, have  leases,  and  the  few  leases  are  only  of  very 
short  duration  ;  so  that  they  can  attempt  no  sort  of  irn* 
provement.     But  although  most  of  them  are  tenants  at 
will,  tliey  are  not  in  a  worse  condition  than  others,  as 
they  arc  very  seldom  removed  from  their  little  posses* 
sions.      So  much,  indeed,  is  this  the  case,  that  there  are 
many  who  at  this  moment  occupy  the  very  same  farms 
that  were  held  by  their  fathers,  grandfathers,  and  great- 
grandfathers.    Mean  as  this  condition  of  farmers  may  ap«  Cottars, 
pear  in  the  eyes  of  those  that  have  been  accustomed  to 
behold  a  substantial  and  independent  tenantry,  that  class 
of  people  denominated  cottars  are  in  a  still  worse  condi- 
tion.    To  understand  this,  it  must  be  observed,  that,  con- 
nected with  almost  every  large  farm,  there  are  some  cot- 
tages, to  every  one  of  which  a  garden  is  annexed,  with  as 
Innuch  grass  and  com  land  as  will  pasture  a  cow  or  two  in 
summer,  and  furnish  for  them  provender  in  winter.    Poor 
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Mannert  families  residfc  in  tbese  cottsieesy  who  are  understood  to 
and  Cu»-  -r  ©    »  ^     ^ 

hold  them  of  the  person  who  occupies  the  prmcipal  farm, 
to  whom  thej  arc  entirely^  subject.  He  may  remove 
them  at  pleasure,  and,  as  a  rent  for  their  little  farm,  may 
call  them  to  labour  for  him  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and 
(  at  any  sort  of  employment.  Moreover,  their  children, 
as  soon  as  they  become  fit  for  labour,  must  work  for  him 
in  the  capacity  of  servants,  for  what  he  reckons  reasonable 
wages  ;  and  if  at  anytime  they  refuse,  the  parents,  at  the 
next  term,  may  be  expeUed  from  their  habitations, 
j^'gntion.  It  cannot  b^  accounted  wonderful,  that  in  a  society 
thus  constituted  emigration  is  extremely  common.  Great 
numbers  of  the  young  men  go  into  the  navy,  or  engage 
on  board  merchant  ships  that  pass  these  islands ;  and  in 
both  situations  they  become  bold  and  enterprising  sea- 
men. From  the  low  state  of  agriculture,  numbers  of 
young  men  become  masons,  carpenters,  tailors^  shoema* 
kers,  and  weavers,  and  (emigrate  in  quest  of  employment. 
Great  numbers  of  the  young  women  also  remove  to  Leith, 
Edinburgh,  and  London.  In  their  persons  they  are  ge- 
nerally tall,  robust,  and  well  proportioned ;  the  complex- 
ion is  usually  fair  and  florid  ;  and  they  commdnly  live  to 
a  considerably  pid  age^  sobriety  is  now  pne  of  their  vir- 
tues. In  other  respects,  a  description  of  their  character, 
given  by  one  of  the  natives  about  half  a  century  ago,  is 
not  incorrect.  **  Mo^t  of  the  gentry  or  better  sort,  finish- 
ing their  education  at  Edinburgh,  affect  the  manners  and 
customs  of  that  place.  A  character  given  of  them  by 
historians  many  years  ago,  that  they  were  great  drinkers, 
but  not  drunkards,  is  in  some  measure  true  still,  though 
the  practice  of  excessive  drinking  has  been  much  lai4 
aside  within  these  few  years.  They  are  generally  kind 
l^ithout  caressing,  civil  without  ceremony,  and  respectful 
^ithout  compliment ;  their  resentments  of  obligations  and 
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lojaries  are  more  quick  than  perceptible ;  tliej  are  oUi-  '^j'S^ 
ging  and  hospitable  to  strangers;  and  where  no  party 
diffinrences  intervene^  social  and  friendlj  among  them- 
aelTes ;  but  artful  endeayours  to  undermine  the  measures 
and  interests  of  each  other,  from  slight  causes,  haye  for 
several  years  bygone  destroyed  the  harmony  and  mutual 
interoourse  of  beneficence  which  would  otherwise  haye 
taken  place  $  diverted  their  attention  from  improving  the 
ground  by  better  methods  of  husbandry ;  and  obstructed 
the  introduction  of  some  useful  arts  and  branehes  of  com- 
xnerce,  which  might  be  advantageously  carried  on  from 
thence.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  their  animosi- 
ties seldom  or  never  break  out  into  personal  insults  or  a- 
busive  language,  either  openly  or  in  private.  On  public 
occasions,  or  when  business  requires  it,  they  meet  toge« 
ther  freely,  join  in  conversation,  and  always  behave  ci- 
villy to  each  other. 

**  The  commonalty  are  healthy,  hardy,  well-shaped, 
subject  to  few  diseases,  and  capable  of  an  abstemious  and 
laborious  life  at  the  same  time  ;  but,  for  want  of  profit- 
able employment,  slow  at  work,  and  many  of  them  incli- 
ned to   idleness.     In  sagacity  and  natural  understanding 
they  are  inferior  to  few  of  the  commons  in  Britain.  Spa- 
ring of  their  words ;  reserved  in  their  sentiments,  especially 
of  what  seems  to  have  a  connection  with  (heir  interest ; 
apt  to  magnify  or  aggrayate  their  losses,  and  studious  to 
conceal  or  diminish  their  gains;  tenacious  of  old  customs, 
though  ever  so  inconvenient ;  averse  to  new,  till  recom* 
mended  by  some  successful  examples  among  their  own 
rank  and  acquaintance,  and  then  universally  keen  to  imi- 
tate ;  honest  in  their  dealings  with  one  another,  but  not 
so  scrupulous  with  respect  to  the  master  of  the  ground ; 
often  running  deeply  in  arrears  to  him,  while  they  punc- 
tually alear  credit  with  every  one  else.    These  and  some 
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Mvnxn  other  sitignlarities  may  be  ascribed  to  the  absurd  and  im- 
ffMt  Cut- 

politic  custom  of  short  leases,  racked  rents,  and  high  en- 


tries, which  prevail  in  other  parts  as  well  as  here.  Theft 
and  other  crimes  are  concealed  even  bj  those  who  have 
sustained  the  injury,  from  an  opinion  that  it  is  a  degree 
cf  guilt  in  a  private  person  to  become  the  voluntary  in- 
ahument  of  another's  sufFerings ;  and  that  the  impreca- 
fioHa  of  the  afflicted,  though  suffering  by  the  hand  of  jus- 
tice, arc  followed  with  visible  judgments.  They  are  dex- 
terous at  the  oar  and  management  of  boats ;  and  whea 
fiiey  betake  themselves  to  the  sea,  make  sober,  honest, 
And  expert  sailors.  Though  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  yet  they  have  none  of  those  man- 
oers  and  customs  for  which  the  Highlanders  are  remark* 
able,  but  such  as  resemble  those  of  the  southern  rather 
than  of  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom.  Their  reli- 
gion is  presbyterian,  without  bigotry,  enthusiasm,  or 
xeal ;  and  without  dissenters,  excepting  a  very  few  of  the 
episcopal  persuasion.  The  mirth,  diversions,  and  mutual 
entertainments  of  the  Christmas  and  other  holidays,  are  still 
continued,  though  the  devotion  of  them  be  quite  forgot." 
l^ipcnti-  Some  of  the  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands 
deserve  notice  ;  but,  to  avoid  prolixity,  the  few  that  shall 
be  mentioned  at  present  are  such  only  as  appear  to  be 
illustrative  of  character  and  manners.  From  the  long 
residence  of  the  bishops  among  them,  both  before  and 
since  the  reformatfon,  no  less  than  from  the  splendid 
external  show  in  the  episcopal  worship,  such  a  deep  im^ 
pression  has  been  made  by  episcopacy  on  the  minds  of 
the  people,  that  more  than  a  century  has  not  been  able 
entirely  to  efface  it.  To  many  of  the 'old  places  of 
worship,  therefore,  especially  such  as  have  been  dedica- 
ted to  particular  favourite  saints,  thev  still  pay  much  ve- 
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■eratioD,  visiting  them  frequentlj  when  they  are  serious,  HnuKn 

sod  dl9> 

Bielancholyy  or  in  a  devout  niood  ;  repeating  within  their  tons. 
niinouB  walls  prayers,  pater-nosters,  and  forms  of  words'  ^  ^ 
of  which  they  have  little  knowkdge*  When  they  consi* 
der  themselves  in  any  imminent  danger,  they  invoke  Am 
aid  of  these  saints,  and  vow  to  perform  services,  or  pr&4 
lent  oblations  to  them,  on  condition  that  they  interpose 
successfblly  in  their  behalf ;  spid  they  are  goacfaUy  veiy^ 
punctual  in  performing  their  vows*  Some  idays  of  tfaa 
week  are  fortunate  to  begin  any  business  of  importance^ 
others  would  spoil  it  completely ;  and  in  this  respect  even 
soma  months  are  much  preferable  to  others.  Thursdays  and 
Fridajrs  are  the  days  on  which  they  incline  to  marry  ^ 
and  they  anxiously  and  scrupulously  avoid  doing  it  at  any 
other  time  than  when  the  moon  is  waxing.  If  they  kiU 
«attle,  they  must  also  do  it  during  the  growing  of  that  lu- 
minary ;  from  an  idea  that  if  it  be  delayed  till  the  wa* 
ning,  the  meal  will  be  of  an  inferior,  quality.  In  prepa* 
ring  for  a  voyage,  when  leaving  the  sfaorCji  they  alwajra 
turn  their  boats  in  the  direction  of  the  sun's  motidn ; 
and  in  some  ^aoes  they  never  fail  to  utter  a  short  prayec 
on  such  occasion^* 

The  festivals  in  the  Romish  calendar  are  observed  with 
Ihe  most  studious  care  ;  not,  indeed,  as  times  of  religious 
worship,  but  as  days  exempted  from  labour,  and  devo« 
ted  to  feasting  and  conviviality.  On  some  of  these  days 
they  must  be  allowed  to  be  entirely  idle  ;  on  others  they 
will  engage  a  little  in  some  kinds  of  work.  One  while 
they  must  go  a-fishing,  another  they  carefully  abstain 
from  that  sort  of  employment ;  now  they  must  eat  fish, 
now  flesh,  now  eggs,  milk,  and  so  on,  as  the  particular 
day  or  season  directs  them. 

Like  the  common  people  in  other  places,  they  are  ex- 
tremely credulous,  and  put  entire  confidence  in  m(n  of 
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AMn  high  pretenuons  ;  which  leads  them^  as  often  as&ej  have 
occasion  to  take  advice  with  respect  to  the  state  of  their 
'  mind,  their  body,  or  their  affairs,  to  trust  quacks  in  every 
line,  rather  than  men  that  have  been  regularly  bred,  and 
are  distinguised  for  their  good  sense  and  education.  The 
same  credulous  spirit  leads  them  to  put  £uth  in  all  the 
absurd  and  ridiculous  tales  which  are  so  often  circulated 
concerning  witches,  fairies,  &c.  and  consequently  sub- 
jects them  to  be  imposed  upon  by  all  such  as  pretend  to 
deal  with  familiar  spirits. 

Hence  the  multitude  of  charms  that  are  still  in  practice 
for  killing  sparrows  that  destroy  the  early  corn ;  expelling 
mice  and  rats  that  infest  houses ;  for  securing  the  success- 
ful brewing  of  ale  and  churning  of  milk;  as  well  as  those 
diat  respect  women  in  labour  and  marriage ;  and  thos^ 
that  are  made  use  of  for  procuring  good  luck,  curing  the 
diseases  of  sheep,  horses,  and  black  catde,  and  driving 
away  toothach,  hannorrhagy,  consumption,  and  other  dis- 
tempers. 
Maaafte-       As  the  greatest  proprietors  of  land  are  not  resident  ia 
the  islands,  it  necessarily  happens  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  produce  is  carried  away  to  support  the  luxury,  the 
industry,    and  the  population  of  a  distant  country,  and 
gives  rise  to  no  beneficial  effect  in  the  place  where  it  was 
reared.    Hence  it  is  more  difficult  to  accumulate  capital 
in  this  quarter  than  elsewhere ;  and  in  the  different  branch- 
es of  industry  the  Orkneys  may  be  considered  as  almost  a 
century  behind  other  parts  of  the  empire.     Not  only  is  a 
large  proportion  of  the  produce  carried  off,  in  the  form  of 
rent,  to  support  proprietors  residing  on  the  Mainland,  and 
to  swell  the  luxury  of  London  and  Edinburgh  ;  but  even 
of  those  who  remain  in  the  islands,  the  incomes  are  ex- 
hausted in  purchasing  the  cloths,  and  all  the  manufactures 
and  productions  that  are  only  to  be  obtained  fix>ni  the  tra- 
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ding  towns  of  Scotland  or  England.  Thas  litde  indeed  re- 
mains  to  encourage  or  reward  the  industry  of  any  per*  i 
aons  here  who  might  think  fit  to  engage  in  manofac- 
tares.  Even  were  thej  to  do  so,  the  home  market  would 
be  too  limited  to  afibrd  them  much  encouragement ;  and 
the  want  of  capital  would  render  it  impossible  for  them  to 
enter  into  competition  in  a  distant  market  with  the  wealthy 
traders  of  the  British  empire. 

The  wool  of  these  islands,  to  the  improvement  of  which  WeoUift 
little  attention  has  been  paid,  is  at  present  consumed  in  a 
home  manufacture.  It  is  converted  into  stockings  and 
blanketSy  and  particularly  into  a  kind  of  coarse  doth,  for 
the  use  of  children,  and  such  people,  of  both  sexes,  as  live 
in  the  country;  for  those  that  reside  in  the  towns  wear  al- 
most all  of  them  English  cloth.  Except  in  this  respect^ 
the  woollen  manufacture  has  for  some  time  jwst  met  with 
little  attention,  however  important  it  may  have  formerly 
been,  and  has  now  given  way  to  that  of  linen  yam  and  li« 
nen  cloth. 

Somewhat  more  than  fifty  years  ago  this  manufacture] 
was  introduced  ;  and,  like  every  innovation  that  promises 
to  employ  the  leisure  of  an  indolent  people,  met  with  are* 
ception  that  was  very  unfavourable.  As  it  was  pretty  well 
suited,  however,  to  the  circumstances  of  the  place,  and  to 
the  condition  of  the  people,  it  soon  triumphed  over  every 
opposition,  diffused  itself  widely  in  all  quarters  ;  and  not 
only  improved  the  state  of  those  that  directed  it,  but  is 
said  to  have  saved  the  lives  of  many  who  would  otherwise 
have  perished  for  want  in  some  years  of  extreme  dearth 
and  scarcity.  For  about  the  space  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  while  it  was  under  the  direction  of  one,  or  only  a 
Very  few  persons,  it  continued  in  a  progressive  and  flou- 
rishing state,  furnishing  every  year  25,000  spindles  of  ex** 
aellent  Unen  yam  to  employ  the  industry  of  the  manufac- 
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MMwfK^'  torers  in  tAe  south.    After  that  time  it  suffered  a  tempos 
<—ii  y.  I  >  rarj  decline.     ThijT  was  owing  to  some  men  who,  jealous 
of  those  by*  whom  fhe  manufacture  was  introduced,  and  bj 
whom  it  had  hitherto  been  conducted,  and  envying  their 
profits,  resolved  to  have  a  share  of  them  ;  and  for  that  end 
they  imported  flaxy  employed  people  to  dress  it^  and  gave 
it  out  to  spin  among  the  women  that  had  for  some  time 
been  thus  employed.     The  spinners,  by  this  time,  tasting 
the  sweets  of  industry,  and  opening  th^ireyes  to  their  own 
advantage,  soon  perceived  the  competition  among  their 
empldfcTSp  and  availed  themselves  of  it  to  raise  their  wa- 
ges ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  succeeded  in  this  particu-* 
lar,  they  became  less  attentive  to  their  duty.     The  yam 
was  accordingly  worse  spun,  worse  measured,  worse  count- 
ed, than  ever  it  bad  been  formerly^  and  of  consequence 
lost  in  the  market  a  part  of  that  character  which  before  it 
had  so  justly  gained.     Still  a  considerable  quantity  of  it 
was  spun,  and  readily  found  purchasers  in  Newcastle,  £- 
dinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  among  the  travelling  merchantir 
who  came  over  annually  from  the  coast  of  Moray  and  In* 
vemess  to  attend  the  great  Lammas  market,  and  who  re* 
ceived  it  in  barter  for  their  goods  in  considerable  quantity. 
Though  much  of  it  was  disposed  of  in  this  manner,  a  larg^ 
quantity  still  remained,  which  was  commonly  wrought 
into  a  coarse  kind  of  linen  cloth,  that  about  ten  years  ago 
amounted  annually  to  60,000  yards,  as  appears  from  the 
books  of  the  stamp- master. 

As  the  quantity  of  yarn  spun  speedily  exceeded  tho 
quantity  that  could  be  easily  sold  to  advantage,  and  as  the 
purchasers  learned  to  detect  all  sorts  of  imposition,  the  com- 
petition  of  spinners  produced  that  attention  to  correct  work 
which  the  excessive  competition  of  purchasers  had  for  a 
time  destroyed ;  and  of  late  the  yam  produced  has  increased 
i^  quantity,  whiles  at  the  same  tin^e,  it  has  retrieved  its 
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character  in  pobt  of  good  qualitj.  The  two-handed  spin- 
ning wheel  was  introduced  bj  a  companj  of  manufacto* 
rers  in  Montrose,  and  sereral  hundreds  of  young  women 
speedilj  learned  the  use  of  it.     The  employment  produ* 
cing  a  sort  of  independence,  and  being  at  the  same  time 
suitable  to  the  dispostions  of  the  persons  engaged  in  it,  the 
young  women  readily  betook  themselves  to  this  sort  of 
employment,  and  were  unwilling  to  engage  as  servants  in 
the  families  of  gentlemen  or  of  farmers.     This  circum* 
stance  raised  a  sort  of  hue  and  cry  against  the  new  busi« 
ness,  as  detrimental  to  agricultiire,  and  as  producing  a  less 
respectful  conduct  on  the  part  of  domestic  servants.    The 
proprietors  and  cultivators  of  the  soil  did  not  perceive  how 
deeply  their  own  interest  was  promoted  by  the  introdnc- 
tion  of  manufactures ;  that  a  marker  could  thus  be  procu- 
red for  the  produce  of  their  lands,  because  a  multitude 
of  persons  would  have  something  to  give  in  return  for  it ; 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  which  mankind 
always  have  to  multiply  in  proportion  to  their  means  of 
subsistence,  would  soon  obviate  every  complaint  on  ac« 
count  of  the  want  of  a  sufficient  population.     Formnately 
the  manufacture  has  surmounted  all  opposition,  and  now 
nearly  60,000  yards  of  linen  are  annually  stamped  ;  and, 
besides  the  yam  bartered  in  the  manner  already  mention- 
ed,  no  fewer  than  50,000  spindles  have  been  annually 
sold,  and  as  much  sent  to  the  thread  manufactory.  Almost 
the  whole  flax  thus  consumed  is  imported  from  Russia  and 
Holland. 

But  the  principal  manufacture  of  the  Orkneys,  and  that   • 
which  greatly  exceeds  all  others  in  point  of  importance,  is 
that  of  kelp,  of  which,  to  avoid  unnecessary  repetition,  we 
shall  here  give  some  account. 

Kelp,  when  prepared,  is  a  substance  composed  of  differ- Kcljp* 
^t  materials,  of  which  the  alkaline  salts,  soda  and  potash^ 
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^^^aatAc-  are  the  chief,    it  is  chiefly  valuable  on  accoant  of  the 
Mffca  . 

M  ^  ■'  quantity  of  soda  which  it  contains.  This  ingredient  ren- 
ders it  useful  in  the  composition  of  soap^  in  the  mana£sc- 
ture  of  alum,  and  in  the  formation  of  crown  and  bottle  glass; 
and  in  these  manufactures  kelp  answers  all  the  purposes 
of  the  verj  best  potash,  which  cannot  be  procured  but  at 
l^reat  expence  from  abroad,  while  the  former  can  be  ob- 
tained hj  the  industry  of  our  own  people  on  oar  own 
shores.  It  is  formed  of  the  ashes  of  marine  plants,  which 
are  cut  from  the  rocks  with  a  hook,  or  collected  on  the 
^hore  for  that  purpose,  and  dried  on  the  beach  to  a  certain 
degree  $  thej  are  afterwards  burnt  in  a  kiln  in  considera- 
ble quantity,  in  which  they  are  strongly  stirred  with  an 
iron  rake  into  a  fluid  state ;  and  when  they  cool  the  ashes 
condense  into  a  dark  blue  or  whitish-coloured  mass,  nearly 
of  the  hardness  and  solidity  of  a  fragment  of  rock*  In 
the  fresh  growing  plants  no  other  salts  are  found  than 
common  salt,  or  muriate  of  soda,  and  Epsom  salt,  or  muri* 
ate  of  magnesia,  and  such  others  as  are  dissolved  in  sea 
water.  The  plants,  by  being  constantly,  or  with  extreme 
frequency,  steeped  or  macerated  in  sea  water,  become  im- 
pregnated with  the  salts  which  it  contains.  The  alkali  is 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  plants.  The  soda  is 
undoubtedly  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  part  of  the 
muriate  of  soda  or  common  salt  originally  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  plant,  owing  to  some  unknown  ingredient  in 
the  plant  which  either  dissipates  or  decomposes  the  mu- 
riatic acid.  But  in  kelp  the  greatest  proportion  of  alka- 
line salt  is  potash ;  and  this  seems  to  be  formed  by  some 
unknown  atmospheric  combination  with  the  mucilage  of 
the  plant* 

The  three  numerous  genera  o(fucus  ulva  and  conferva 
all  contain  qualities  that  render  them  capable  of  being 
converted  into  this  substance  ^  but  the  two  latter,  and  in* 
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deed  many  of  tbe  fonncr,  are  of  snch  a  looie  texture,  tad  ^ 
are  met  with  so  seldom,  as  to  contribute  but  little  to  its 
formation  i  so  that  the  whole  quantitj  of  kelp  produced 
here,  at  least,  may  be  considered  as  famished  bj  subma- 
rine plants  of  the  four  following  kinds» 

1st,   The  (fbcus  nodosus  Lin.)  knotted  sea^ware,  orfiptdsirf 
bell^wrack,  which  is  here  known  by  the  name  of  ydhvt^ 
iaag,  and  generally  oocupies  that  part  of  die  shore  that  ^ 
next  to  the  high  water  mark.^ 

2d,  The  (fucus  serratus  Lin.)  tagged  or  ferrated  sea* 
wrack,  which  is  also  denominated /#/lbw  ioMg^  and  which 
is  common  on  the  part  of  the  shore  that  li^  immediately 
below  the  feroMr,  or  between  it  and  the  lowest  ebb* 

3d,  The  (fiicus  vcsicplosus  Lin.)  sea-wrack  that  ie 
both  the  most  ooflunon  and  of  the  best  quality,  andis  call* 
ed  the  #Mr  oai,  on  account  of  the  resemblance  wluch  its 
leaves  bear  to  those  of  the  oak  tree.  Here^  firom  itt  oo« 
lour,  it  is  called  Uaei  tmigb*  It  is  found  almost  cofOf 
stantly  on  that  part  of  tbe  shore  next  the  lowest  ebb* 

4th,  The  (fiicus  digitatus  Lin.)  tangle,  which  is  here 
Qoi'versdly  known  by  the  name  of  v}ar$  or  red  wan,  ii^ 
in  point  of  sitoationy  below  all  the  rest,  insonaoch  that 
thoagh  its  tops  be  occasionally  uncovered,  its  roots  art 
very  seldom  left  dry,  even  at  the  lowest  spring  tides. 

These  plants  fix  their  roots  in  the  immoveable  roeks^  m 
the  loose  sUxies,  and  even  in  such  pieces  of  wood  as  hap- 
pen to  be  thrown  in  by  the  weather ;  from  none  of 
which,  however,  they  seem  to  ibaw  any  part  of  their 
substance,  but  depend  for  it  probably  on  the  mr  and  vra* 
ter.  Nor  do  they  grow  in  the  deep,  but  only  on  the 
shores,  where  they  are  either  entirely  or  in  part  uncovered 
at  complete  low  water.  Hence,  where  the  shores  ate 
bold  and  steep,  and  the  water  near  them  Tory  deep,  as  oi^ 
^  west  side  of  tUs  fonuUf^  these  phata  do  not  grow  t 
Vot.  Y-  C 
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^   ^^P*     and  if  Acy  did,  Aey  would  be  inaceessiUe^  oa  account 
of  the  constant  agitation  of  the  billows.  Frequently^  how- 
ever,  it  has  been  obiserved,  that  they  thrive  mnch  better 
en  shores  exposed  to  a  current  than  they  do  in  a  more 
quiescent  situation ;  that  they  produce  in  proportion  to  theix 
quantity  nnicli  mere  kelp  ;  and  when  the  place  of  their 
growth  is  near  the  mouth  of  rivvlets^  or  in  any  way  ex- 
posed to  much  fresh  water,,  that  both  their  quantity  and 
quality  are  inferior  to  what  they  are  in  perfectly  salt  water. 
Their  growth  is  not  only  more  rapid  but  more  vigorous  the 
nearer  ihey  are  to*  the  lowest  ebh;  and  they  gradually  prch- 
duce  a  less-luxttriaat  crop  as  they  appioach  the  flood  mark. 
The  nature  of  the  rocks^  too^  on  which  they  grew,  seems 
to  influence  the  bulk  o£  the  erop,.  and  perhaps  its  qoeli* 
ty,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  observed  that  sand^stone,  .  oa 
even. argillaceous  schistus,  is,  seldom  covered  with  such  a 
thick  coat  of  weeds  as  either  whin-stone  or  limestone.  In 
a  situation  suited  to  their  nature,  they  seem  to  arrive  a| 
the  greftfest  perfection,  fot  the  purpose  intended^  in  the 
space  of  two,  or  at  most  three:  years*.    Before  that  age,  in 
niaqy  pbces,  they  are  too»  short  to  admit  of  cutting;  and 
when  allowed  te  stand  for  four  or  five  years,  the  same 
weight,  or  the  same  quantity  of  weeds,,  will  net  paroduoe 
so  much  kelp  as  if  they  had  been  cat  and  manufactured 
sooner.  The  months  of  AprU  and  May  are  supposed  to  be 
the  most  produetive  season,  though  the  people  here  seldom 
er  never  begin  so  early,  as  they  arc  in  general  connected 
with  ftrms,  which  occupy  their  attention  till  the  begin- 
ning of  June.    From  that  time  to  the  first  or  middle  of 
Ahgust,  nearly  three  thousand  of  both  sexes,  most  ef  tl^ea 
young,  are  employed  in  thii(  manufacture^   Each  of  them, 
durbg  that  period,  nutkes  a  too,. consisting  of  24  cwt.  of 
kelp ;  for  which  they  receive,  in  some  cases,  30s.  or  40s« 
and  in  others  50s*  or  even  sometiipes  L.S  Sterling.  Ma« 
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Bufactai^ng  (knnen 'seldom  acquire  MH  in  ddief  profei-  ^^e^ 
sion,  as  tbeir  attention  is  divided  between  them,  and  thej 
trust  to  both  for  subsistence.     Sometinies  the  one  may 
fail  and  sometimes  tho  other  ;  their  spirits  sink  with  the 
loss  which  they  sustain,  and  then  both  their  farm  and  ma- 
tafacture  are  neglected.    This  observation  is  but  too  just 
with  regard  to  those  who  at  the  same  time  bum  kelp  and 
cultivate  the  land  ;  so  that  a  signal  benefit  would  result 
from  separating  these  two  employments,  as  they  have  un- 
doubtedly, toT  many  yean  past,  incumbered  and  impeded 
the  progress  <tf  each  other.  If  such  a  measure  wvre  deem- 
ed expedient,  a  number  of  people  could,  without  any  de- 
triment, be  taken  by  degrees  from  agriculture,  and  em^ 
ployed  entirely  in  the  kelp  manufacture.  '  This,  however, 
tottld  not  be  done,  unless  kilns  were  introduced  of  a  pro- 
per construction  for  burning  the  weeds  as  they  are  cut 
finm  the  rocks,  or  driven  ashore  by  the  billows,  not  only 
in  summer,  as  at  present,  but  during  the  whole  year.  The 
kilns  employed  in  this  operation  are  rudely  constructed  of 
stones,  in  the  form  of  a  circle  four  or  five  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  about  one  in  depth ;  and  in  each  of  them,  at  a 
time,  are  commonly  burnt  from  two  to  six  hundred  weight 
of  kelp,  which  would  perhaps  be  improved  in  quality,  at 
veU  as  quantity,  were  they  of  still  larger  dimensions.  Co- 
lonel FuUatton's  kilns  have  been  lately  tried  in  Orkney 
widi  much  success :  also  a  more  simple  form  of  kiln,  conh* 
posed  of  fire  brides,  similar  in  construction  to  those  com« 
mtmly  used  ;  only  it  has  reservoirs  or  moulds  into  which 
die  liquid  kelp  is  allowed  to  flow  and  consolidate,  and  is 
not  allowed  to  cool  whi}e  there  are  weeds  withm  its  reach* 
It  can  then  be  removed,  and  reconstructed  contiguous  to 
another  range  of  weeds.    Were  such  kilns  constructed  on 
flat-bottomed  boats,  they  might  be  moved  from  bay  to 
bay,  and  consume  all  the  fuci  or  sea-weed  in  succession. 
-     G  a 
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^  Kilp..    Thas  the  burning   of  kelp  migbt  become  a  separate 
trade. 

At  particular  places,  such  as  creeks  and  bays,  in  scve* 
ral  of  the  islmids,  vast  quantities  of  ware  or  sea-weeds  ore 
often  thrown  ashore  in  spring,  harvest,  or  winter ;  and  as 
no  method  has  yet  been  tried  of  converting  these  iota 
kelp  so  long  a9  they  are  in  a  fresh  state,  and  as  the  land 
cannot  exhaust  these  quantities  in  manure,  excellent  ma* 
terials  for  several  himdred  tons  of  kelp  are  thus  lost  evesj 
year  to  the  proprietors  and  the  couatry.  Not  only  all  of 
this  might  be  gained,  but  a  very  considerable  addition 
made  to  it,  if  the  weeds,  both  wbx^  aad  tangle,  driven 
or  cut,  were  taken  fresh,  and  in  that  state  converted  isto 
kelp,  by  means  of  kilns  properly  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  wrought  through  the  whole  year  by  people 
whose  sole  employment  it  should  be  to  attend  to  thai  bu- 
siness. The  ielpn-s^  then,  as.  they  might  in  that  case  be 
properly  called,  would  acquire  dexterity  from  the  dhrisioa 
of  labour,  and  be  ever  ready,  not  only  to  treat  the  weeds 
in  a  proper  manner,  4Uid  bum  them  in  the  best  state,  but 
to  cut  and  manufacture  them  in  many  places  sot  hitherta 
frequented ;  and  they  would  find  leisure  to  apply  them- 
selves to  the  burning  of  tangle  and  red  ware,  which  in 
most  places  are  so  abundant,  and  which  can  only  be  ob* 
tained  a|  the  spring  tides.  This  last  branch  of  the  ke^ 
maaofacmre  has  become  an  object  of  attention  of  late 
only.    It  is,  however,  capable  of  vast  improvements 

Besides,  if  enlargmg  the  soil  for  the  production  of  sea- 
weeds be  a  practicable  improvement  (and  it  is  apprehend- 
ed that  it  is  so,  as  in  this  country  it  has  in  several  in- 
stances been  tried  with  effect),  the  kelpers  might  employ 
their  time  between  tides  in  digging  or  coUeeling  such 
bard,  large,  compact  stones,  as  were  best  for  the  purpose, 
and  placing  them  on  the  shores  in  such  sandy  or  day^ 
bottoms  as  contain  few  or  no  w«cds^  and  in  such  a  maa^ 
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OCT  as  would  expose  them  to  the  letst  danger  of  being     ^^^ 
removed  bj  the  surge. 

The  kelp,  after  being  made  in  the  manner  above  8ta« 

ted,  is  sufiered  to  remain  some  time  in  the  ktbi,  in  or« 

der  to  cool.     If  the  mass  'be  large,  it  will  lequire  two 

or  three  days,  when  it' is  raised  in  large  pieces,  an^ 

immediately  placed  in  some  sheltered  situation.    This 

precaotian  is  used  from  an  idea,  diat  if  exposed  to  the 

atmosphere,  from  which  it  evidently  draws  moisture, 

it  crambles  down  into  small  pieces,  and  thus  loses  much 

of  its  value.    Storehouses  have  therefore  been  built  every 

where  for  it|  reception.     Not  only  in  this,  but  in  other  "^ 

respects,  and  ini^eed  in  all  the  steps  of  the  process,  such 

as  collecting,  drying,  and  burning  the  weeds,  and  raking 

the  ashes  into  fluidity,  much  care  is  taken  to  preserve  it 

from  imparities  of  every  sort.    The  best  kind  of  kelp  has  Mvkt  «r 

an  acrid  or  caustic  taste  and  a  sulphurous  smell ;  the  co-'*^^  ^"^ 

lour  is  a  d^rk  blue,  bordering  on  green ;  the  pieces  are 

large,  and  compact  in  their  texture,  with  few  or  no  pores 

containing  charry  matter  $  as  this  last  is  a  proof  that  the 

sea  plants  have  not  undergone  a  thorough  combustion,  or 

that  the  mass  has  not  been  sufScieiidy  fused.    These  are 

marks  of  its  goodness  whi<;h  are  obvious  to  the  senses, 

and  may  in  general  be  depended  on,  though  they  are  very 

far  from   being  infallible,  as  any  one  must  know  who 

has  ever  made  experiments  on  this  substance.   .To  satisfy 

us  completely  in  regard  to  this  matter,  we  must  know  ac* 

carately  the  quantity  of  soda  that  kdp  contains,  which  in 

the  best  kind  has,  by  repeated  experiments,  been  found 

to  be  the  twentieth  part  of  its  weight* 

Though  the  manufactures  into  which  kelpnow  entersco- 
piously  as  a  valuable  ingredient  have  existed  long,  the  pre* 
paration  of  this  substance  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
ff  vary  long  stan4ing,  and  certain^  has  ngt  \^ta  known 
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,   ^^^     here  tbove  eighty  years.   It  was  about  the  commeaoemeiili 
of  that  period  that  some  gentlemen,  who  had  either  noat 
the  manufacture  in  other  parts,  or  had  heard  it  described, 
entered  into  a  resolution  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  it 
into  their  own  country.     The  shores,  extensive  in  every 
direction,  and  thickly  clad  with  these  marine  plants^  to 
which  the  hand  of  man  had  hitherto  given  no  disturb- 
ance, presented  themselves  to  view  in  all  their  luzurisnce, 
mf^d  excited  hopes,  that  there  might  one  day  result  from 
them  such  signal  benefits  as  to  extend  not  only  to  the 
people  of  Orkney,  but  to  the  whole  nation.    Benefidal, 
The  tntnu'  however,  as  the  attempt  may  appear,  it  was  not  very 
kci^icr    much  relished ;  and  the  lower  class  of  people,  who  would 
aopopnlw.  )^y^  rejoiced  at  the  prospect,  had  they  not  been  sunk  ia 
the  most  torpid  indolence,  discovered  such  ai|  version  tp 
the  measure,  that  they  made  no  scruple  to  give  it  the 
most  determined  opposition.     Regaodkig  every  kind  of 
employment  which  they  had  not  been  accustomed  to  see, 
or  to  engage  in,  as  not  only  useless  but  detrimental,  they 
represented  boldly  to  their  superiors  the  bad  consequences 
which  they  apprehended  from  this  new  and  strange  bq- 
siness.     "  They  were  certain,"  they  said„  **  that  tjie  suf- 
focating smoke  that  issued  from  the  kelp  kilns  wpul4 
'    sicken  or  kill  every  species  of  fish  on  the  coast,  or  drive 
them  into  the  ocean,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fisher? 
men,  blast  the  corn  and  grass  on  their  farms,  introduce 
diseases  among  the  human  species,  tfnd  smite  with  bsrr 
renness  all  sorts  of  animah."     The  proprietors,  however, 
persisted  in  their  plan  of  manufacturing  kelp,  and  the 
manufacture  gradually  surmounted  all  the  obstacles  cast 
in  its  way,  and  of  late  it  has  flourished  in  a  wiHiderfiol 
manner.      As  the  price,  however,  for  the  first  twenty 
years  after  its  introduction,  was  but  low,  the  quantity 
nade  ia  that  time  was  inconsiderable*    During  the  soh^ 


sequent  twenty  years  the  price  rose  to  L.tp  5s.  the  ton ;  >K»ip. 
and  the  value  of  all  that  was  made  amounted  to  L.2000 
Sterlifig  amiuallj.  For  the  following  ten  years  the  price 
advanced  to  fbor  guineas  at  an  average^  and  the  yearlj 
value  was  L.iK)00  Sterling.  The  price  at  the  market, 
from  1170,  for  the  space  of  eight  years,  was  not  less  than 
L.5  the  ton  ;  nor  the  valae  of  the  annual  quanti^  below 
LclOyOOO;  and  from  that  time  to  lliOl,  inolttsive,  which 
is  a  period  of  thirteen  years,  the  price  was  still  higher, 
being  L.e  the  ton,  and  the  whole  yearly  valne  amounted  to 
L.  1 7^000  Sterling.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  indu* 
ding  a  space  of  sixteen  years,  the  quantity  of  kelp  has  in* 
<a:ea8ed  considerably^  and  the  price  has  risen  in  a  still 
greater  proportion,  especially  since  the  cooimenoement  of 
the  late  war,  which  has,  for  obvions  reasons,  raised  to  an 
enormous  height  the  price  of  Spanish  barilla. , 

In  some  fisw. years  during  that  period,  thfs  quantity  v.t„y^ 
made  has  been  SOOO  tons ;  and  as  the  price  has  been  L*0,^^  ^"^ 
L.0,  08.  and  even  L.10,  the  manufacture  has  brought  into 
the  islands  nearly  L*30,000  Sterling  sometimes  in  one  sea- 
son.    The  average  in  that  time,  indeed,  has  not  been  so 
great,  nor  has  the  price  always  been  so  high }  so  that  we 
cannot  rate  the  farmer  above  2500  tons,  nqr  the  latter  at 
more  ttian  L.0  Sterling/^  too.  Even  at  a  medium,  how- 
ever, the  9|im  arising  from  that  quantity,  in  that  period, 
amounts  to  I|«235,00(>;  and  if  this  be  added  to  the  whole 
sum  that  had  been  ^iaed  in  the  seventy  years  preceding, 
the  total,  since  the  commencement  of  the  manufacture,,  will 
rise  lo  L.505,000.    Ttius,  in  the  space  of  eighty  years, 
the  proprietors  of  these  islands,  whose  land-rents  do  not 
exceed  L.8000  a-year,  have,  together  with  their  tenants 
8nd  their  servants,  received,  in  addition  to  their  incomes^ 
^  enormous  sum  of  half  a  million  Sterling,     This  vast 
|nm,  indeed^  has  been  divided  not  only  \w4l^v  the  names,  cf 

s     " 
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,   ^^^^^     ptofits^  xtat,  and  wages,  but  of  freights,  commissioo,  ia^ 
snrance,  £cc. ;   and  a  considerable  part  of  it  has  bee» 
drawn  and  spent  by  gentlemen  who  were  non-resident  ; 
Imt  as  the  kelp  was  not  only  manufactured  bj  natnres, 
but  sold  by  them,  and  for  the  most  part  carried  to  mar« 
ket  in  vessels  the  property  of  men  in  the  isles,  the  ad* 
vantages  of  which   it  has  been  productive  have  bees 
teaped  almost  entirely  by  this  district.     Snch  a  lttr|K^ 
sum,  even  with  the  deductions  already  nodced,  introdi^ 
oed  into  a  place  where  money  was  scarce;  where   no 
other  manufacture,  except  that  of  a  Utde  linen  and  li^ 
nen  yam,  was  known  i  where  fisheries,  that  might  havf 
constituted  wealth,  were  regarded  as  an  object  of  infe^ 
nor  moment;  and  where  commerce  languished,  partly 
for  want  of  spirit,  and  partly  for  want  of  capital.  ■  must 
have  produced  some  remarkable  effects.     To  asceitain. 
the  nature,  as  well  as  extent  of  these,  an  accurate  view; 
tBQSt  be  taken  of  the  present  state  of  the  country,  and  a. 
aomparison  drawn  between  it  and  that  which  existed  pre- 
viously to  the  introduction  of  this  manuiacture,  or  evea 
before  the  sums  annually  received  for  its  produce  amount 
ed  to  any  considerable  height.     More  than  9000  people 
treat  present  employed  in  this  beneficial  manufactm; 
each  of  whom,  during  the  two  last  months  of  summer, 
earns,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  income,  L.2,  L.2,  lOs. 
or  even  L.3  Sterling,  which  is  more  than  he  would  have 
gained  in  a  whole  year  formerly.    But  besides  the  be- 
aefit  it  confers  on  those  who  are  immediately  engaged 
in  the  employment,  it  has  often  been  of  great  advantage 
to  the  inhabitants  in  general.    From  the  situatioii  and  cir- 
cumstances of  this  place,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  be  sub» 
ject  to  sudden  and  violent  gusts  of  wind,  whidi  frequen^ 
blast  the  productions  of  the  earth  to  such  a  degree,  dtfH 
V  the  cropS|  fimna  having  the  SMst  flattering  appeacaaeeii. 
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tomnmr,  or  esrlj  in  the  antiimo,  MMiictimea^  in  the  end,    M^ 
prove  of  litde  ▼aloe.  For  several  years  soocesuvely,  at  no 
verj  remote  period,  this  was  nnfoctonalelj  the  case,  when 
these  islands  were  Tinted  with  scarcity ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  this  excellent  oiannfacture,  which  enabled  the 
people  to  boy  meal  frooa  the  merchants,  and  the  proprie* 
tors  to  import  it  for  their  tenants  and  dependents,  many  of 
the  former  would  have  been  reduced  to  great  diflkuhies^ 
or  even  perhaps  perished  for  want ;  and  some  of  the  let- 
tpt  W011I4  have  been  stripped  of  their  estates,  or  reduced 
to  bankruptcy,    ^portaat  as  diese  btU  may  appear» 
there  are  others,  tittle,  if  at  all,  inferior,  that  remain  to 
to  be  mentioned.    The  character  of  the  common  people 
has  been  greatly  ameliorated  by  the  mtroduction  of  indus- 
try ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  species  of  labour  first  pie* 
pared  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  other  manufiic* 
tores  in  which  they  have  gradually  engaged.    Their  fi>r« 
mer  servility  of  manners,  which,  after  the  fidl  of  the 
feudal  system  and  its  military  spirit,  was  of  a  degra- 
ding sorty  has  passed  away.    They  have  learnt,  in  cons^ 
quence  of  the  possession  of  something  like  competence,  to 
respect  tfaemsdves;  their  dothing  has  improved!  ^d 
they  have  become  studious  pf  neatn^  in  their  bouses,  and 
deaoneas  in  their  persons* 

One  branch  of  industry  might  be  expected  to  ion*  fuhakL 
rish  extensively  here,  which,  however,  is  little  known; 
that  is  to  say,  the  fisheries.  The  inhabitants  of  Shetland 
on  the  north,  Caithness  on  the  sooth,  and  of  the  western 
parts  o£  Scodand,  have  embarked  eagerly  in  this  branch  of 
business ;  hot  in  Orkney  little  attention  is  given  to  it.  In 
the  intervals  of  their  labour  on  the  land  and  on  die  rocks^ 
^  people  at  present  launch  their  boats,  and  catch,  near 
the  shore,  a  few  fish  for  their  immediate  support,  without 
^^myering  the  smallest  inclination  to  advance  fitfther  int6 
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riiherict.  the  sea,  where  thej  would  seldom  fail  to  find  fish  of  a  su- 
perior kind  and  qualitj. 

h^^^  An  exception  in  re'gard  to  lobsters  deseires  to  be  Hien^ 

tioned.    For  some  jears  past  the  lobster-fishing  has  been 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  seems  to  be  increa- 
stngy  and  has  already  been  a  profitable  concern  to  a  fishing 
company,  and  of  much  benefit  to  many  of  the  people  in  se- 
veralof  the  islands.  These  fish,  which  are  excellent  and  nu* 
merous,  are  caught  in  nets,  and  confined  in  chests  till  such 
time  as  the  ships,  arrive  that  are  to  carty  them  away.   An 
opulent  English  company  has  undertaken  and  conducts 
this  business,  who  employ   a   number  of  smacks,  that 
have  large  wells  in  their  holds,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
taining the  fish,  and  carrying  them  alive  weekly  to  the 
London  market.    About  a  hundred  boats  are  employed, 
with  ten  men  in  each ;  and  though  the  lobsters  are  sold  for 
twopeacQ  Sterling  a-piece,  a  good  fisherman  will  gain, 
evjen  at  this  low  rate,  L.10  in  the  summer.     The  whole 
sum  that  this  brao/ch  9f  business  is  calculated  to  produce 
to  the  inhabitants,  at  present  amounts  annually  to  L.1000 
Sterlmg  :  And  as  there  are  many  places,  where  this  spe- 
cies of  fish  abound,  that  have  not  yet  been  visited  by  the 
fishermen,  it  is  believed,  on  good  grounds,  that  twice  that 
sum  might  easily  be  drawn  from  that  fishery. 

Along  most  of  the  coasts  cod  and  ling  are  found  ;  but 
that  sort  of  fishery  is  also  neglected  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Orkney  ;  and,  above  all,  the  herring  fishery*  from  which 
undoubtedly  great  advantages  might  result,  espedaUy  as 
it  is  during  the  summer  months,  or  in  fine  weather,  thai 
the  shoals  visit  this  coast. 

Commerce.  With  regard  to  general  commerce^  these  islands  possess 
little,  though  what  they  have  is  rather  in  an  improving 
state.  The  principl  exports  are,  beef,  pork,  butter,  tal- 
\qw,  hides,  calf-skins,  rabbit-skbsy  salt  fish,  oil,  feathery 
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linen  yarn^  and  eoane  linen  cloth,  kelp ;  and  in  jeart  of  < 
fertility,  corn,  msal,  and  malt,  in  no  amall  quantity.  The 
imports  are,  wood,  iron,  flax,  coal,  aagar,  spirits,  wines^ 
sQiiflr  and  tobacco,  flonr  and  biscuit,  soap^  leather,  hard* 
ware,  broad  doth,  and  printed  linens  and  cottons.  The 
Allowing  Table  exhibits  a  statement  of  the  progressive 
improivenaent  of  the  commerce  ot  Orkney.  The  imports 
sre  stated  at  the  prime  cost  in  the  markets  of  London, 
Manchester,  Wbitby,  Newcastle,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
-and  Aberdeen.  The  exports  are  stated  at  the  prices  nso- 
nlly  obtained  at  Leith,  Dnnbarton,  Bristol,  and  Xiytf pool, 
vhere  moch  kelp  is  oonsnmed. 

17*10,  Exports  L.12,01S    4    e  Sterling. 
Imports      10,400    6    0 

li.  1,011  18    0 

lIBOf  Exports  L.S3,247  10     0 
Imports      14^011    6    O 

L.  9,230     4     0 

ligo.  Exports  L.2e,598  12    e 
Imports      20»a09     Q     0 

L.  5,795  12     0 

1800,  Exports  L.39,677     9     4 
Imports      95,789  17     4 

L.  9,887  12     0 

1770,  Shippbg  825  tons,  ships  17,  sailors  70. 
1780,  Shipping  940  tons,  ships  20,  sailors  90. 
1790,  Shipping  2000  tons,  ships  29,  sailors  170* 
1800,  Shipping  1375  tons,  ships  21^  sailors  119* 


f 
Thoagh  now  ntok  inlo  an  obiGiir«  and  miimportttt 
pcoTince,  or  rather  portion  of  a  county  of  Giemt  Britain, 
Ihese  islands^  at  a  fiMrmer  period,  licld  a  vrach  more  distin- 
guished pla<^  in  the  Enrepean  communttj*    The  period 
at  which  thej  were  peofAed  cannot  be  considered  aa 
^^^  known.    They  were  known,  however,  to  the   Greeks, 
Wei.         and  were  probably  dtsoovered  by  the  CartiiagitMs&8y  or 
by  the  vessels  belonging  to  die  Greek  colony  established  at 
Marseilles*  Herodotus  mentions  Britain  in  general ;  Dio- 
doms  Sicnlns  takes  notice  of  Scotland  in  particular,  men- 
.doning  Cape  Orcns  or  Dunnet  Head;  and  Pomponius 
Mela  calls  the  Orkneys  by  the  name  of  Orcaiet^  which  to 
^s  day  is  their  Latin  appellation.     Tacitus  says  that  A* 
gricpl^^  si^hdued  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  discovered  Thule, 
snppose4  to  be  Foula,   one  of  the  nearest  and  highest 
of  the  Shetland  Isles.     This  last  discovery  the  Romans 
could  not  piake  without  passing  beyond  the  Orkneys. 
The  alleged  conquest  was  speedily  abandoned  by  the  Ro- 
mans.    Previous  to  .fhe  close  of  die  ninth  century  these 
idands  appear  tp  have  bieen  inhabited  by  the  same  race  of 
people  who,  unc^r  the  denomination  of  Picts,  possessed 
the  greater  part  of  the  eastofn  part  of  Scodand  to  the 
south  of  the  Grampians^  and  who  also  possessed  the 
eastern  coast  of  Aberdeenshire^^  and  the  province  of  Moray, 
with  the  narrow  tract  on  the  coast  df  Ross-shire,  and  the 
whole  of  Caithness,  and  perhaps  of  S^otherland.   There  is 
reason  to  suppose^  however,  that  these  people,  to  the  south 
and  the  north  of  the  Grampians,  seldom  had  much  politir 
cal  connection  with  each  other.' 

During  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  the  barbarians  of 
the  tract  of  elevated  and  desert  territory  between  China  and 
Perftia,  who  have  in  all  ages  dwelt  in  tents,  and  foUowtheir 
herds  of  tattle  oi^er  edormotis  deserts,  had  repeatedly  united 
^emseWes  under  various  chiefs ;  and  taking  advantage  of 
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Ae  weakness  of  ibe  smrooadtog  empires  of  Chiila,  of  Per-  Hneor^ 
sis,  or  of  Rome,  the  j  assailed  the  milised  world  in  Tarioos 
quarters^  accordii^  as  they  fouad  a  prospect  of  suceess. 
Farming  themselves  into  great  heets^  thej  pressed  on,  like  a 
mightj  torrent,  along  the  nqrth  of  Asia  and  of  £arope^ 
driving  the  less  united  tribes  of  bartkadana  bcfiore  them, 
aad  at  the  same  time  oecaaonallj  urging  their  way  to* 
wards  the  move  fortile  regions  of  the  sonth^  whetever  m 
defective  internal  admittistration  gave  them  access.  The 
barbarians  of  the  north  of  Europe  were  no  less  opptc$wtA 
by  these  invasions  from  the  east  thna  even  the  Roman 
empire  itself;  and  in  proportion  as  any  pei^le  foond 
themselves  distressed  in  one  quarter,  dray  sought  scttle- 
meots  farther  to  the  west.    Towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  Norwcguui' 

CCMMIttCII* 

centuiy^  the  NorWegiasa  a^iear  to  have  conquered  these 
ishod%  together  with  the  Western  Islea  of  Scotland,  or  the 
Hebrides,  under  a  phief  called  Harold  Har&ger ^  andfor  st^ 
vend  ages  tbeyremidnedunderan  acknowledged  dependence 
upon  the  kings  of  Norway  and  Denmark*  The  ialands,£arit  ef 
however,  were  governed  by  a  hereditary  chief  or  £arl,^^^°^* 
which  is  a  Danish  or  Norwegian  title  ;  and  these  Earb  of 
Orkney,  thoogh  diey  paid  a  small  tribute  to  their  cpoti« 
nental  aovereign,  appear  to  have  been,  in  other  respects, 
scarcely  nnder  any  foreign  authority*  The  law  of  priaio» 
genitare  was  not  eslablished  among  them ;  and  hence  there 
were  often  two  or  three  Eads  of  Orkney  at  a  time.  Am- 
bition produced  many  wwra  and  usorpntioos  in  the  famify 
of  tbo  Earla  of  Orkney,  one  near  kinsman  attempting  to 
expel  anodier  from:  his  shsnre  o£  the  sovereignty*  These 
qoajrrris  were  usually  determined  by  the  swoid.  '  The 
weaker  party  had  recourse  to  the  kings  of  Denmark  for  a 
confirmation  of  his  right,  and  sometimes  also  to  the  kinga 
ef  Scotland ;  bo^  in  general,  that  party  prevailed  who 
eauM  muster  in  Orkney  the  greatest  number  of  warlike 
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Hiitoiy.  followers*  Hence  the  Esrk  of  Oiknej  were  anially  mem 
who  possessed,  ia  the  estimadoa  of  the  age  in  which  thej 
lived,  great  military  talents.  They  possessed  not  only  the 
Orkney  Isles,  which  appear  to  have  formed  the  centre 
«nd  seat  of  their  government,  bat  also  the  Shetland  Isles 
on  the  north,  and  Caithness  and  a  great  part  of  Sutherland 
in  Scotland  upon  the  south.  This  last  country,  being-  next 
to  Caithness,  appears  to  have  received  its  name  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  forming  the  most  southern  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Earls  of  Orkney.  They  appear,  how- 
ever, also  to  have  often  possessed  considerable  power  over 
the  Western  Isles 

Xotcrpriiet     From  the  nature  of  their  territories,  and  the  habits  of 
their  people,  the  ancient  Earls  of  Orkney  possessed  all  the 
importance  of  a  maritime  power ;  and  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  occupy  themselves,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  age  in  which  they  lived,  not  in  commerce  but  ia  ra- 
pine. They  invaded  the  shores  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  Eng- 
land, and  France,  by  sudden  incursions,  and  carried  off  a-' 
'    bundance  of  plunder,  consisting  of  cattle  and  eflfects^  or  06 
the  ransom  which  they  sometimes  extorted  in  return  for 
their  forbearance.  The  maritime  skill  of  their  people  ren- 
dered them  extremely  formidable,  and  an  overmatch  even 
for  great  nations,  in  the  divided  state  under  which  societj 
then  existed  in  Europe.  If  they  found  an  army  ready  to  op- 
pose their  landingon  any  coast,  they  suddenly  re-embarked, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  made  their  incursion  at  the  distance  of 
some  hundred  miles,  or  wherever  they  found  less  resistance.' 
In  their  ordinary  habits  of  life,  they  had  no  sooner,  in  the* 
spring,  committed  the  seed  to  the  soil,  than  the  greater 
number  of  the  men  of  mature  age  in  the  islands  joined 
their  Earl  and  his  subordinate  chiefs  in  a  succesrion  of  pre- 
datory incursions  into  the  neighbouring  countries.    After 
seme  months  spent  in  this  manner,  they  returned  home  to 
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reap  their  crop ;  or,  in  their  absence,  the  task  was  per-  H"<<^\ 
formed  bj  their  women.  The  tempestuous  and  gloomy 
season  of  winter  was  spent  by  the  people  in  luxury  and  riot, 
consuming,  in  the  hospitable  mansions  of  their  chie&,  the 
plunder  which  they  had  ooUeoted  at  the  expence  of  tbdr 
blood  -duris^  the  sonuner  OMmths.  Ale  was  their  fiiTour* 
ite  drink,  in  which  they  indulged  to  a  great  degree.  Thus 
they  led  the  usual  life  of  pirates  and  other  freebooters^  be* 
lag  altematdy  engaged  la  danger  and  in  riot. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  in  this  state  of  things  the 

islands  were  much  more  populous  than  at  present.  Their . 

whole  produce  was  spent  withm  themselves,  along  with  a 

large  tribute  drawn  from  the  more  fertile  territory  of  the 

nations  situated  farther  south.  .  The  means  of  subsisleace 

being  great,  and  consumption  of  watu  by  war  being  rapid^ 

there  existed  no  reason  to  restrain  them  from  early  mar. 

riage :  and  hence  they  were  able,  at  all  timet,  either  to 

joia  the  Danes  with  a  large  force  in  all  their  efforts  Mm 

gabst  England,  Scodand,  and  Ireland  ;  or  themselves,  at 

times,  by  sending  forth  a  swarm  of  their  youth  in  quest  of 

new  habitations,  to  form  the  most  important  undertakings* 

One  of  these  deserves  notice  on  account  of  ks  importance  to  RoUo  om- 

the  European  world.  Rolf  or  Rollo,  one  of  the  sons  of  m^^^^* 

Esrl  of  Orkney,  finding  his  brother  Einar  preferre'll  by  bis 

father,  who  wai  then  alive,  to  the  possession  of  the  EarL* 

dom,  resoWed  to  find  a  new  seat  of  sovereignty  jEor  himself* 

He  invited  to  his  standard  such  of  bis  countrymen  as  wove 

willing  to  engage,  along  with  him,  in  the  conquest  of  a 

foreign  territory.    He  visited,  with  the  same  view,  the 

Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  and  collected  from  thence  also  a 

amhitudeof  warriors,  who  had  originally  gone  thither  from 

Orkney ;  and  having  thus  mustered  a  formidable  armament, 

he  was  joined  by  maritime  adventurers  from  all  quarters* 

RqUo  directed  his  course  against  England  j  but  Alfred 
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HMtofy.  the  Great  had  some  yean  be£ore  aionnted  Uie  throne  of 
that  kingdom,  and  by  his  consummate  abilities  had  esta^' 
blisbed  snch  order,  that  RoUo^  after  some  froitless  at- 
tempts, despaired  •  of  making  a  settlement ;  and  therefate 
had  recourse,  for  this  purpose,  to  a  kingdom  where  there 
was  more  probability  of  success.    Franoe  was  then  in 
a  state  of  omfiision  and  imbecility;  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment were  relaxed,  and  held  by  Charles  the  Simple 
with  a  feeble  and  unsteady  hand.    These  circumstances 
were  not  unknown  to  RoUo,  who,  sailing  up  the  Seine^ 
look  Rouen,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Neustria.    He 
soon  afterwards  laid  siege  to  Paris ;  and  never  desisted 
from  waging  war  sgamst  that  country  till  King  Charles 
was  compelled  to  pnrchate  peace,  by  giving  hiin  his 
daughter  Gesla  in  marriage,  together  with  the  provinoe 
of  Neustria,  to  be  held  by  him  and  his  posterity  lor  ever, 
as  a  feudsd  duchy  dependent  on  the  crown  of  France.  Ha* 
viag  now  arrived  at  the  summit  of  his  hopes,  his  good  for* 
tune  seeoied  only  to  have  afforded  a  theatre  for  the  exertion 
of  his  virtues ;  for  no  sooner  did  he  find  himself  fixed  in  tlie 
province,  which  now  took  the  name  of  Normandy,  ibta  be 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  promote  its  prosperity.  So 
uniformly  did  he  pursue  this  object,  and  so  sucoesafnl  was 
he  in  his  wise  and  benevolent  schemes,  that  the  historians 
of  the  south,  as  well  as  thosein  the  north,  constantly  de« 
scribe  him  as  a  man  of  unoonunon  wisdom  and  capacity, 
generous,  eloquent,  indefatigable,  intrepid,  of  noUe  figure^ 
and  majestic  size :  so  that,  next  to  Alfined,  be  was  the 
greatest  and  most  humane  prince  of  his  age.  ThusdidRol* 
lo,  the  first  son  of  Ronald  Count  of  Meita  and  Eari  of 
Orkney,  secure  that  noble  inheritance  to  his  descendants  ; 
who  afterwards,  in  the  person  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
augmented  it  by  their  valour  in  die  conquest  of  Enq^hnuL 
It  was.  Eipar,  the  brother  of  RoUo,  who^  as  formerly 
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mentioned)  introdaced  into  Orknej  the  ait  of  Using  tnrf  Iftwy*^ 
for  ifucl.  ~    " 

Little  instruction  woold  be  derived  £rom  a  detail  of  the^^?'*'*^  "^ 

ugioa* 

domestic  or  predatory  wars  of  the  £arU  of  Orknej.    Tlie 

Picts,  who  were  earlj  inhabitants,  appear  to  have  been 

worshippers  of  the  sun;  and  the  Druids  were  their  priesta» 

The  Norwegian  iuTasion,  in  the  ninth  century^  brought 

along  with  it  the  more  barbarous  superstition  of  the  nortb^ 

or  die  worship  of  Odin.    The  grand  object  of  this  last  wor* 

ship  was  supposed  to  delight  in  bloodshed  and  war.  Tho 

dm  of  arms  was  esteemed  the  music  most  delightful  to  the 

ears  of  Odin  ;  his  eyes  were  feasted  with  hunsan  blood  | 

those  that  fell  in  battle  were  so  many  victims  on  bis  altars  | 

and  the  paradise  whidi  he  had  prepared  for  them  consisted 

of  immortal  drunkenness^  accompanied  with  the  triumph  of 

victory,  or  of  drinking  ale  for  ever  out  of  tke  skulls  of  theit 

enemies.  J>eath  from  the  hand  of  an  enemy  was  account* 

cd  a  passport  to  this  paradise ;  and  hence  war  was  the  first 

duty  of  the  worshippers  of  Odin ;  who,  in  other  respects^ 

appear  to  have  entertained  no  high  notion  of  the.objects  of 

their  worship,  as  their  religious  ceremonies  were  only  prac* 

ttsed  in  the  north  isles,  from  the  supposition,  as  it  would 

seem,  that  luiless  in  the  points  nearest  to  their  native  coun* 

tiy,  these  brutish  divinities  could  not  hear  the  prayers  of 

their  worsbippers. 

The  inhabitants  of  Orkney  were  converted  to  Chris- GonvcNlen 

,    .  to  ChriMk 

tianity  in  a  manner  sufficiently  characterutic  of  the  age.mky. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  Sigund  was  in 

possession  of  the  Earldom.     He  was  a  warlike,  and 

tberefoce  a  popular  prince.    He  not  only  governed  the 

Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles,  but  he  rendered  tributaiy  the 

Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  and  was  accustomed  to  ha« 

rass  the  coast  of  Ireland.     He  possessed  Caithness  and 

Suthfrland  i  and,  in  contempt  of  the  Scottish  monarch,  ho 

Vol.  V.  H 
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HktQfy.  made  violent  inroads  into  Ross-thire  and  Moraj  on  tfac 
east,  and  Argyleshire  on  the  west.  At  that  tinie  Olaus 
Frigusson  filled  the  throne  of  Norway  and  Denmark.  He 
had  been  converted  to  Christianity  in  England,  and,  with 
the  zeal  of  a  new  convert,  attempted  to  spread  its  princi- 
ples. With  this  view  he  prepared  a  squadron  of  five 
or  m  ships,  on  board  of  which  he'  invited  a  number  of 
Christian  priests.  After  an  excursion  with  these  to  Ire- 
land, he  returned  homewards  by  Orkney.  Having  brought 
his  squadron  to  anchor  in  one  of  the  harbours  of  South 
Ronaldsay,  t>ie  King  of  Norway  invited  Sigurd,  the  Earl, 
to  come  on  board  his  ship.  Sigurd  was  brave  and  ixnsos* 
pectingy  and  supposed  that  the  king  had  some  military  en* 
terprise  to  propose.  He  readily  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  went  on  board  the  king's  ship,  along  with  his  son 
Hundius.  He  h%d  scarcely  gone  on  board,  when  the  king 
announced  to  him  the  alternative  of  going  to  war  with 
him,  or  of  consenting  to  become  a  convert  to  Christianity, 
and  tt>  receive  the  holy  rite  of  baptism.  Sigurd  replied 
firmly,  that  he  could  not  suffer  himself  to  renounce  a  re- 
ligion that  he  had  received  from  his  ancestors ;  that  he  had 
no  reason  to  think  himself  wiser  than  they  were ;  and  that 
nothing  had  been  stated  to  convince  him  that  Christianity 
was  a  better  religion  than  his  own.  The  king  had  nei- 
ther time  nor  inclination  to  produce  any  other  arguments 
than  those  he  had  used,  on  similar  occasions,  in  his  own 
country^  the  arguments  of  intolerant  zeal  and  despotic 
power.  He  therefore  drew  his  sword,  and  laying  hold 
of  tlie  Earl's  son  Hundius,  whom  his  father  had  car- 
ried on  board,  declared,  in  the  most  determined  manner, 
th-it  he  would  instantly  plunge  it  into  the  youth's  bo- 
som if  his  father  hesitated  any  longer  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  adHed,  that  his  fate  should  only  be  the  forerunner  of 
what  all  those  should  Huffer  whorefused  to  adopt  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  religion  which  he  himself  professed.    Goa- 
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yinced. that  an  absolute  refusal,  or  even  any  long  beaita*   Hi<ory»^ 

tion  or  delay,  would  have  been  the  certain  means  of  in- 
volving himself,  his  family,  and  country,  in  one  com- 
mon ruin,  Sigurd  yielded  to  the  imperious  dictates  of  0« 
laus,  whom  he  now  acknowledged  as  his  sovereign,  pub« 
licly  professed  the  Christian  faith,  and  received  baptism ; 
and  the  people  followed  the  example  of  the  Earl  with  one 
accord.  The  king,  exulting  in  the  success  of  his  pioua 
enterprise,  now  returned  home,  carrying  Hundius  along 
with  him  as  an  hostage  ;  and,  on  his  departure,  left  some 
learned  men  to  instruct  the  inhabitants  in  the  nature  of 
that  religion  which  he  had  thus  planted  with  the  point  of 
the  sword.  Hundius  soon  afterwards  died  while  he  was 
yet  an  hostage ;  and  the  Earl,  considermg  this  event  as 
dissolving  entirely  his  connection  with  that  monarch,  con- 
tracted an  alliance  in  another  quarter,  by  marrying,  as 
his  second  wife,  a  daughter  of  Malcolm  King  of  Scpt- 
land.  The  new  connections  formed  by  the  Earl  probably 
tended  to  confirm  him  in  his  new  religion,  or  perhaps  it 
did  not  appear  a  matter  of  sufGcient  importance  to  make  a 
second  change  ;  and  thus  the  men  of  Orkney  remained 
Christians. 

This  Earl*s  death  in  Ireland,  where  he  was  killed,  isl>e«thofsU 
the  subj*jct  of  Gray*s  ode  of  "  The  Fatal  Sisters."     The  braced  by 
women  that  sung  the  song  were  the  Valkers  in  northern    "^* 
mythology,  whom  Odin  employed  to  choose  in  battle 
those  that  were  to  be  slain,  to  conduct  them  to  his  hall,  and 
to  furnish  them  with  every  luxury.     This  ode  is  found- 
ed upon  a  traditionary  story,  that  at  the  instant  on  which 
Sigurd  fell  in  Ireland,  a  native  of  Caithness,  called  Davi- 
adus,  being  at  home,  imagined  he  saw  what  he  conceived 
to  be  a  number  of  men  riding  up  to  and  entering  a  hill 
near  his  dwelling ;  and  that  h^  might  be  in  no  mistake, 
be  went  to  the  place^  and  perceiving  a  chink  in  the  side  of 

H  2 
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History,  the  hill,  he  looked  through  it,  and  saw  twclre  women 
weaving  a  web  in  a  very  strange  loom,  and  of  as  strange 
materials ;  and  as  they  wrought  they  sung,  in  the  Danish 
language,  a  dreadful  song^ 

How  bapkae  ha»  beca  the  fete  of  the  Earl  of  Orkney  ^ 

The  Earls  of  Orkney  were  for  some  ages  connected  by  the 
ties  of  consanguinity  with  all  the  monarchs  of  the  north  ; 
and  their  exertions  in  war,  from  the  character  of  their  peo- 
ple, were  more  vigorous  than  those  of  most  sovereign 
princes  ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  art  of  government  im« 
proved,  and  tht  greater  nations  in  Europe  were  less  dis- 
tracted by  feudal  divisions,  and  kings  acquired  greater  au- 
thority, the  Earls  of  Orkney  necessarily  became  of  less 
importance.  Magnus,  the  last  Norwegian  Earl  of  Ork- 
ney, left  only  one  daughter,  who  married  Mallis  £arl  of 
Strathearn  in  Scotland*  From  that  time  no  Eart  resided 
in  Orkney.  Caithness  was  alienated  to  Robert  the  First, 
King  of  Scotland*  The  Earldom  of  Orkney  was  obtained 
by  Henry  Sinclair,  of  the  family  of  Strathearn,  in  1379> 
by  a  grant  from  the  King  of  Norway,  in  consequence  of 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money*  The  Scottish  monarchs  af- 
«  terwards  laid  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  these  islands ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Danish  monarchs  insisted 
that  the  ancient  tribute  formerly  paid  to  them  by  the  Nor- 

erknqr  ac-  we^ian  Earls  was  still  due.     In  1470  James  the  Third  of 
quired  by  ,  •    •  • 

&  Scots.  Scotland  married  the  daughter  of  Christian  King  of  Den- 
mark ;  and  on  that  occasion  the  Scottish  ambassadors  who 
negociated  the  marriage  endeavoured  to  prevail  with  the 
king  of  Denmark  to  relinquish  all  claim  to  these  islands. 
He  refused  to  do  this  ;  but  compelled,  by  the  low  state  of 
his  finances,  and  induced  by  the  strong  desire  that  he  had 
fbr  the  Scottish  alliance,  he  pledged  them  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  daughter's  portion.  Afker  all  the  preliminary 
jpoints  had  been  adjusted,  and  both  parties  were  agreed, 
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this  memorftlle  trestj  (under  the  name  of  a  cootract  of  ^^^*»y*, 
marrisge)  was  cooclndcd,  contiftingof  many  articles;  of 
ivhich  the  following  are  the  most  important : 

Isty  That  the  arrears  of  the  ammal  of  Norway  should 
be  remitted^  with  all  its  penalties,  and  no  future  payment 
should  ever  be  exacted  firom  the  king,  queen,  their  heirs, 
or  their  children* 

ady  That  the  princesses  portion  should  amount  to  60,000 
florins  ;  of  which  lO,000  were  to  be  pud  previously  to 
her  leaving  Denmark  with  the  ambassadors ;  and  for  the 
remaining  50,t)00,  her  royal  father,  with  the  advioe  and 
consent  of  the  prelates,  peers,  and  chiefs  of  his  kingdom, 
assigned  the  Islands  of  Orkney  as  a  pledge  to  be  retained 
till  their  redemption  by  himself  or  his  successors. 

3d,  That  King  James  should,  in  case  of  his  own  death, 
secort  to  his  Queen  Margaret  the  possession  of  the  Pa* 
lace  of  Linlithgow,  and  Casde  of  Donne  in  Monleith,  with 
all  their  territories,  and  a  revenue  besides,  amountmg  to 
one-durd  of  the  royal  income* 

4di,  That  if  the  queen,  in  her  widowhood,  should 
choose  to  leave  Scotland,  she  should,  instead  of  this  por* 
tion,  accept  of  120,000  florins,  of  which  50,000  should 
be  considered  as  paid  on  the  restoration  of  Orkney  to  the 
Danish  crown. 

Matters  were  now  settled;   but  as  the  commotions 
vhich  had  formerly  existed  still  continued  to  exhaust  his 
resources,  and  Christian  had  no  expectation  of  an  imme- 
diate supply,  he  offered  to  pledge  Shetland,  as  he  had  done 
Orkney,  but  for  SOOO  florins  only,  while  he  pud  the  re* 
maining  2000,  a  sum  equal  to  about  L.  20,000  Sterling 
of  our  present  money.     The  terms  were  deemed  reason* 
sble ;  the  ofi*er  was  accepted ;  and  from  that  period  the 
Islands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  formed  a  part  of  the  Scot- 
tish monarchy,  and  followed  its  destiny.    The  homage 
s&d  sovereignty  only  of  the  islands  had  been  claimed  by 
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Hittory.    the  kings  of  Norway  ;  and  those  alone  could  be  conveyed 
to  the  Scottish  monarch  by  thedeedof  impignoration.  The 
Earl,  therefore,  enjoyed,  as  formerly,  all  his  privileges ; 
but  the  Scottish  monarch  obtained  the  rights  of  the  Earl 
by  giving  in  exchange  other  lands.     Though  the  family 
of  Sinclair,  in  this  way,  Were  prevailed  upon  to  renounce 
the  Earldom,  one  of  them  attempted,  in  the  minoiity  of 
James  the  Fifth,  to  regain  possession  in  a  forcible  manner, 
but.  without  success.     The  unfortunate  Queen  Mary  at- 
tempted to  confer  those  islands  upon  her  favourite,  the  Ear] 
of  Bothwell,  when  she  intended  to  marry  him,  and  there- 
by brought  on  both  his  ruin  and  her's.    Thereafter  James 
the  Sixth  imprudently  gave  away  these  islands  to  Patrick 
Stuart,  .who  abused  his  powers  ^y  very  tyrannical  con* 
duct ;  but  they  returned  to  the  crown  inconsequence  of  his 
forfeiture  ;  and  were  at  last,  as  formerly  mentioned^  granted 
by  Qiarles  the  First  to  the  Earl  of  Moray.  In  consequence 
of  the  abolition  of  the  heritable  jurisdictions  in  Scotland^ 
the  successor  of  the  ancient  Earls,  now  Lord  Dundas,  has  no 
other  right  over  the  islands  than  that  of  levying  the  rents 
"tvhich  belonged  to  the  ancient  Earls  ;  which,  however,  as 
formerly  noticed,  are  very  high ;  and  l^rd  Duudaa  has 
the  pov^er  of  appointing  certain  judges,  called  bailies,- of 
whom  there  is  one  in  every  parish,  who  has  power  to  hold 
^courts,  and  determine  civil  causes),  according  to  the  law  of 
:Scotland,  to  the  value  of  16s.' 8d.^  Sterling,     All  contests 
•of  a  higher  import  are  decided  by  the  sheriff  or  steward 
'appointed  by  the  crown,  or  his  deputy,  at  ELirkwaU,  or 
-by  the  other  courts' that  have  supreme  jurisdiction  in  Scot- 
land 
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riAVU^G  said  50  much  upon  the  uibject  of  Orkneyt  we  General  «if 
account  it  less  necessary  to  give  a  very  minute  account  of 
the  more  northern  or  Shetland  Isles,  The  political  his- 
tory and  present  situation  of  both  these  clusters  of  islands, 
with  regard  to  the  tenures  by  which  landed  property  is 
heldy  is  the  same.  The  Shetland  have  in  all  ages  followed 
the  destiny  of  the  Orkney  Isle«.  The  same  Harold  Harra. 
ger.  King  of  Norway,  who  conquered  the  one,  made  him- 
self master  of  the  other  also  :  the  Earls  of  Orkney,  at  all 
times,  held  the  Shetland  Isles  as  ati  integral  part  of  their 
domain.      When  Orkney  was  given  up  to  the  king  of  / 

Scotland  by  the  Danish  monarch,  Shetland  went  along 
with  it.  The-  Earl  of  Morton  acquired  th^  superiority  of 
Shetland  along  with  that  of  Orkney  ;  and  Lord  Dundas  at 
present  holds  the  right  which  belonged  to  the  ancient  Earls 
of  Orkney  to  certain  rents  and  payments,  or  feu-duties, 
from  all  the  proprietors  of  these  islands. 

The  Shetland  Islands  are  situated  in  latitude  60  and  Ol*« 
They  consist  of  about  seventeen  inhabited  islands,  and  a 
number  of  lesser  ones,  called,  as  in  Orkney,  Holms ^  dedicated 
to  the  feeding  of  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  The  principal  island  Wiinland. 
is  here,  as  in  Orkney,  called  the  Mainland,  ahd  bears  a 
larger  proportion  to  the  whole  territory  than  in  Orkney. 
The  Mainland  is  no  less  than  sixty  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  in  some  places  it  is  upwards  of  twelve 
iniles  in  breadth.  It  projects  into  the  sea  ^itb  a  vast  muU 
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OenenlDe*ti^de  of  irreralar  promontories ;  and  xs  on  all   sides  s» 
<  ■  \  >    >  deeply  indented  %vith  numerous  bays  and  harbours,   that 
no  part  of  it  lies  above  three  miles  from  the  sea.      Thus 
the  territory  may  be  considered  as  wholly  maritime*   The 
next  island  in  point  of  magnitude  is  the  Island  of  Tell, 
which  lies  to  the  northward  of  the  Mainland.  It  is  twenty 
miles  long  and  nearly  twelve  broad.  The  coast  is  bold  and 
rocky,  intersected  by  several  bays,  or,  as  they  are  here 
called,  VoeSf  which  form  safe  harbours.  The  chief  of  these 
are  called  Hamna  Voe^  Burra  Voe^  and  Mid  Tell  VO0* 
The  surface  is  pretty  level,  with  several  small    lakes, 
IJiut.      which  are  the  sources  of  a  few  rivulets.    Unst  is  the  most 
northern  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  and  the  most  northern  ter- 
ritory belonging  to  the  British  empire ;  and  for  that  reasos 
may  be  accounted  deserving  of  special  notice.   Its  form  is 
of  an  irregular  oblong  figure.    In  comparison  with  the  o- 
ther  Shetland  Isles,  Unst  is  reckoned  level,  yet  its  surface 
is  diversified  by  several  extensive  and  moderately  high 
hills.     Vallafiel,  rising  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  its 
southern  extremity,  runs  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
western  coast,  and,  under  different  names,   to  the  very 
northern  point.     Saxaforth,  a  hill  of  considerable  height, 
and  the  highest  in  the  island,  lies  towards  itsnorthern  end* 
Crossfield  stands  nearly  in  the  middle,  and  at  right  angles 
to  Vallafield.     Vordhill  stretches  out  parallel  to  the  east 
coast.  Tracts  of  level  ground  are  inter^rsed  among  these 
hills.  The  highest  of  the  hills  are  still  covered  with  moss 
or  black  peat-earth  to  the  depth  of  some  feet.  On  such  9!^ 
are  lower  (and  there  are  several  besides  these  whidi  have 
been  enumerated),  the  mosses  have  been  exhausted,  and 
the  bare  rocks  appear  here  and  there  through  a  thin  layer 
of  mould  covered  with  a  green  dry  sward,  which  yields 
excellent  pasture.     The  hill  of  Saxaforth  is  not  kss 
thau  700  feet  higt,  and  maj  be  seea  fourteen  lesgacsof 
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tlie  coast.   VallafieM  rises  to  the  height  cf  000  feet.  TheOenmlDsi 
island  is  intersected  by  no  rivers,  but  contains  (in  proportion  ^^\      - 
to  its  extent  at  least)  many  small  fresh  water  lakes.  Loch 
Cliff  is  two  miles  long^  and  nearly  half  a  mile  broad.  The 
scenery  is  pleasant  along  its  banks.     A  chain  of  smaller 
lochs  runs  firom  Cliff  to  the  southern  end  of  the  island. 
The  sea-coast  of  Unst  being  broken  and  indented  by  so 
many  bays  and  creeks,  its  extent  cannot  be  easily  ascer* 
tained  ;  nor  has  any  accurate  measurement  of  it  been  yet 
attemipted.    Several  islets  are  scattered  here  and  there  a- 
round  it.    All  the  shores  exposed  to  the  main  ocean,  but 
especially  the  headlands,  rise  to  the  height  of  sixty  or 
seventy  fathoms.     The  shores  of  the  bays  and  harbours 
again  are  low,  shelving,  and  sandy.     The  longest  day  in 
the  island  of  Unst  is  nineteen  hours  fifteen  minutes,  and  of 
consequence  the  shortest  day  is  four  hours  and  forty-five 
minutes. 

The  Island  of  Bressay  is  about  four  miles  long  and  tW0Brent7,&e. 
%road.  It  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mainland  by  a  strut 
called  Bressay  Sound.  This  sound  forms  one  of  the  beat 
harbours  in  the  world.  Here  the  Dutch  herring  fleet  was 
accustomed  to  rendeavous  about  the  middle  of  June  till 
their  country  was  conquered  by  the  French,  and  they  were 
involved  in  war  with  Britain.  Adjoining  to  Bressay,  and 
on  the  south-east  side  of  it,  is  the  small  Island  of  Noss, 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  fertile  of  the  Shetland  Isles.  To 
the  south  of  the  Island  of  Noss  there  is  a  rock  or  holm,^ 
perpendicular  on  all  sides,,  and  about  150  feet  high.  The 
opposite  rock  on  the  island  is  of  the  same  height,  and  dis- 
tant from  the  other  240  feet.  The  holm,  which  is  quite 
level  at  the  top,  produces  excellent  grass,  and  maintains  a 
number  of  sheep  during  the  summer  season.  Notwith- 
•tanding  the  perpendicular  precipices  which  made  it  inac* 
MiiUe  on  all  side^  the  apparent  richness  of  the  pastuiv 
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CcaasAD^ZTkd  the  number  of  sea-fowls  which  breed  upon  it,  m^nj 
■  jears  ago  induced  the  proprietor  to  endeavour  to  fail  on 

some  means  of  passing  between  the  island  and  it.      Ac- 
cordingly a  daring  islander  attempted  to  climb  up,  and  suc- 
ceeded.    He  fixed  posts  in  the  ground  about  two  feet  and 
a  half  from  each  other  ;  and  having  ropes  stretched  across 
to  corresponding  posts  on  the  island,  a  wooden  cradle, 
which  slides  along  the  ropes,  affords  a  safe  convcjance  be- 
tween the  island  and  the  holm.     The  adventurer  who 
first  ascended  the  rock  would  not  take  the  benefit  of  re- 
turning by  the  cradle,  but  attempting  to  return  the  waj 
ke  came  up,  fell  down  and  was  killed.     The  islands  of 
Barra  and  House  are  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Main- 
land, and  separated  from  it  by  a  harrow  sound.  They  lie  so 
near  to  one  another  that  there  is  a  communication  betweea 
them  by  a  bridge.     They  are  about  four  miles  long  and 
nearly  one  broad.     Havora,  another  small  island,  is  situa- 
ated  about  half  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  Burra  and  Papa 
an  the  north-west.     Besides  these  are  a  variety  of  other 
inconsiderable  isles,  as  Trendar} ,  Fetlar,  Papastow,  Mef- 
]de  and  Little  Rho,  Skerries,  &c.  The  whole  islands  that 
'have  any  inhabitants  amount  to  seventeen,  but  they  coo- 
tain  Kttle  that  deserves  particular  description.    The  island 
y^l^     of  Fonla,  however,  or  Fule,  ought  riot  to  pass  unnoticed. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Ultima  Tbule  of  the  ancients,  not 
only  from  the  mere  analogy  of  the  name,  bat  also  from 
.more  undoubted  testimony  ;  for  Tacitus,  speaking  of  the 
Roinan  general  Agricola,  regarding  his  victories  and  the 
distance  to  which  he  penetrated  northward,  thus  expresses 
'himself:  "  Inventt  doniiiitque  insula  s  quas  vocant  Orca- 
des  despectaque  Thule."     Now,  Foula,  which  is  high 
.gn>und,  .is  .easily  seen  in  a  clear  day  from  the  northern 
4iart  of  the  Orkney  s^'     It  is  about  three  miles  in  length, 
jKbA  ope  and  »  half  inbreaddx.  It  is  situated  nearly  t^eatjr 
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iniles  distant  from  aay  land  to  the  westward  of  the  dosvOeotf^D^ 
ters  of  Orkney  and  of  Shetland ;  to  whiah  last  it  it  politi*  ■     ^  ^_r 
callj  annexed.     It  is  verj  bold  and  steep  towards  the 
nvest ;  and  the  pnlj  landing  place,  which  is  called  Hatti, 
lies  on  the  cast  side,  and  is  much  resorted  to  at  a  fishing 
station. 

These  islands,  though  much  neglected  on  account  otzt^^goo 
jtbeir  remote  situation  and  other  disadvantages,  contain 
nearly  as  much  land  as  the  Orkneys,  and  are  computed  to 
l>e  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  the  Dutch  Provinces,  which 
at  ope  period  nuide  such  91  distipguisbed  figure  in  Europe* 
The    islands  are  not,  upon  the  whole,   mountainous  ; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  their  surface  is  high,  irregular, 
hill  J,  and  covered  tp  a  great  extent  with  moors  and  mos* 
^ses  i  and  their  coast  is  bold.     In  general,  the  ipountains 
jare  ^ss  in  the  isbnds  towards  the  north.     In  the  parish 
of  North  MevaD,  which  is  a  peninsula  belonging  to  the 
Mainland,  is  the  highest  hill  in  the  islands.     It  is  called  Highcie 
Rona'a  HiU.  It  is  eight  miles  in  length  an^d  four  in  breadth- J^^f^' 
It  was  found  by  geometrical  noensuration  to  be  3Q44  feet 
i^boye  the  l^vel  of  the  sea.     From  th)e  summit  of  the  hill 
is  exhibited  an  extensive,  noble,  and  pleasbg  prospect, 
£fty  miles  at  least  in  every  direction,  paying  the  ocean  for 
a  horizon.     The  numerous  islands  scattered  beneath,  and 
jcuriouftly  intersected  by  the  sea,  and  often  a  distant  view 
of  vessels,  which  frequent  these  coasts  in  the  stunmer  sea- 
son, afford  a  prospect  infinitely  diversified  and  agreeable. 
On  the  highest  eminence  t^ere  is  a  house  constructed  q£ 
four  large  stones,  and  two  covering  the  top  for  a  roof, 
.  under  which  six  or  seven  person?  may  sit.   It  is  called  the 
watch-house  i  and  was  probably  used  in  ancient  times  to 
give  notice  of  the  enemy  or  any  approaching  danger.     A 
pyramidal  tower  of  small  stones  is  erected  on  the  top  of 
ih    Thi$  lull  is  a  lapd-xpark  ^o  the  fishprs  all  round  tl^e 
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Coaat.  coxintry,  and  generally  the  first  land  seen  by  ships  if  thcr 
fall  to  the  west  of  the  country  coming  from  their  northern 
voyages. 

On  the  sea-coast  a  great  part  of  the  sho^e  is  in  manj 
places  formed  by  bold  and  inaccessible  rocks,  particular! j 
towards  the  west  or  north-western  side  of  the  Mainland. 
For  example,  in  the  parish  of  North  Meiran,  which  forms 
the  northern  district  of  the  Mainland^lone  rock  is  remark- 
able  as  rising  perpendicular  on  all  sides  to  a  great  height 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  at  a  few  miles  distance 
has  the  appearance  of  a  ship  with  all  her  sails  set.  It 
makes  a  good  direction  for  vessels  coming  into  Hillswick 
harbour,  keepbg  to  the  east  of  that  rock  and  half  way 
from  the  shore.  Near  to  this  are  two  very  high  pillars, 
on  which  the  large  kind  of  cormorants  nestle  ;  and,  what 
is  remarkable,  only  successively,  for  the  rock  that  is  pos- 
sessed by  them  one  year  is  deserted  the  acxt,  and  returned 
to  again  after  being  a  year  unpossessed*  In  this  manner 
have  these  rocks  been  occupied  from  time  immemorial. 
Both  rocks  are  inaccessible.  These  immense  pillars  are  of  the 
same  tnaterials  with  the  crags  on  the  shore,  which  are  of 
a  stupendous  height,  and  seem  to  have  be^n  separated  by 
the  force  of  the  waves  rather  th^  by  volcanoes  or  any- 
other  eruptions.  There  is  a  holm  called  Dorholm,  from 
a  remarkable  arch  passing  through  its  centre,  which  is 
very  lofty  and  spacious,  and  under  which  boats  fish  ;  and 
there  is  an  opening  from  the  top,  which  gives  light  to 
those  below.  Next  to  this  is  the  Holm  and  Isle  of  Sten- 
ness,  tvhich  abound  with  kittywakes,  filling  every  pro- 
jection and  every  hole  which  can  afford  them  any  shel- 
ter. *  The  new-fledged  young  are  much  esteemed  as  de- 
licate food,  and  taken  in  great  plenty.  To  the  northward 
of  this  is  a  rock,  the  summit  of  which  has  never  been 
trodden  by  man^  and  is  called  the  Maiden  Skerry.    Is 
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the  summer  season  it  is  occnpied  by  the  largest  or  black-  ^  Coim. 
backed  gulls,  who  nestle  on  it  undisturbed.  About  two 
miles  from  this  shore  there  is  a  large  and  high  rock  call- 
ed Ocean  Skerrj*  It  is  a  good  direction  for  ships  from 
the  north,  if  wanting  a  harbour.  Under  it  the  fishing 
boats,  with  easterlj  winds,  are  happj  to  reach  a  place 
v^hich  will  give  them  leave  to  rest  upon  their  oars. 

^  There  is  a  large  natural  cave  in  the  island  of  Papa  thatCsTerai^ 
has  three  entrances,  through  which  the  sea  ebbs  and 
flows.  It  is  so  wide  as  to  allow  a  large  boat  to  enter 
ivith  the  oars  at  full  length  on  each  side,  and  becomes 
gradually  larger  as  one  advances  towards  the  centre, 
where  it  is  beautifully  arched*  The  direction  being 
crooked,  it  is  dark  in  the  middle  ;  a  circumstance  which 
seldom  fails  to  strike  with  awe  the  mind  of  the  bekolder. 
The  least  noise  increases  the  solemn  impression.  It  di« 
vides  into  several  apartments.  Beyond  the  centre  there 
is  a  small  aperture  in  the  top,  that  admits  a  feeble  light 
for  the  direction  of  the  boat. 

Around  the  coast  of  Unst  ate  several  remarkable  na« 
tural  caves.  At  Sha  there  is  one,  the  roof  of  which  is 
supported  by  natural  pillars  of  an  octagonal  figure.  At 
Burra  Frith  there  are  a  number  of  caves  opening  from  the 
sea,  and  running  backwards  under  the  hills.  The  greater 
part  of  these  are  too  low  and  narrow  to  admit  a  boat,  but 
arc  not  accessible  by  any  other  means.  One  only  Is  vi- 
sited once  a^yfear,  and  plundered  of  the  seals  by  which  it 
is  frequented.  Eastward  from  the  Bay  of  Bnrra  Frith, 
under  an  arm  of  the  hill  of  Sazaforth,  there  is  a  grand 
natural  arch,  wide  enough  to  admit  a  boat  to  row  through 
it,  300  feet  in  length  and  of  considerable  height.  A  short 
way  eastward  from  this  there  is  another,  but  of  a  lest 
magnificent  appearance. 


l2tf  Metlano  islands. 

There  are  about  twenty  large  proprietors,  and  a  coasi^ 
^  derable  number  of  small  ones,  in  the  Shetland  Islands. 
The  land-rent  of  the  whole  is  said  to  be  about  L.5000f>er 
annum  ;  but  the  rent  of  his  lands  forms  always  the  small- 
est part  of  the  revenue  of  a  Shetland  lakd.  As  the  whole 
territory  is  maritime,  every  proprietor  is  concerned  in  the 
fisheries,  and  his  tenants  are  his  fishermen  ;  a  circumstance 
-  which,  is  will  be  afterwards  noticed,  greatly  aficcts  the 
i  state  of  the  comnx>n  people. 

6tSl         There  is  a  great  diversity  of  soil  in  the  Shetland  Islands  ^ 
often  deep  moss  with  a  sandy  bottom ;  sometimes  the  moss 
or  peat  is  only  about  a  foot  deep  over  a  stratum  of  clay» 
That  part  of  the  land  which  has  been  longest  under  cul- 
tivation consists,  in  general,  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  small 
stones.     When  the  substratum  is  limestone,  the  grounds 
afe  much  more  fertile,  and  the  crops  are  earlier.     It  i» 
computed  that  there  are  25,000  acres  of  arable  land,  and 
about  23,000  of  meadow  and  good  pasture,-  in  Shetland  ^ 
but  as  these  islands  are  only  cultivated  along  the  sea.coast, 
the  ground  employed  in  husbandry  bears  no  proportion 
to  the  waste  and  uncultivated  parts.     The  present  extent 
of  the  arable  ground  might  be  quadrupled,  and  in  some 
places  made  tenfold  by  labour  and  exertion. 
Croat,       The  only  grains  cultivated   are   that  sort  of  barley 
known  under  the  name  of  bear  or  big,  and  a  small  kind 
of  black  or  grey  oat.     The  rotation  of  crops  in  the  in- 
field, or  better  kind  of  arable  land,  is  as  follows :  First 
year,  oats  ;  second  year,  bear  with  dung  ;  third  year,  po- 
^tatoes  and  oats.     The  land  occupied  by  potatoes  and  oats 
the  third  year  is  manured  for  bear  the  next  season.     Fal- 
lowing is  not  practised ;  so  that,  in  general,  there  is  a 
plentiful  crop  of  weeds ;  the  potatoe  crops  being  the  only 
one  that  can  at  all  tend  to  clean  the  ground.     Sea. weed 
^  mu^h  used  as  a  manure,  sometimes  by  itself,  but  oft* 
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mixed  in  small  duogbils  with  earth  of  dang  from  the  ^i^^ 
tyres  or  cow*houses.  In  general,  however,  verj  lilde< 
attention  is  paid  to  the  making  of  donghils.  Althouth 
limestone  abounds  in  manj  parts  of  the  country,  and  thtj 
hare  plenty  of  peats  or  turf  for  burning  it,  jet  liaie  is 
seldom  used  as  a  manure*  In  the  very  few  instances 
vrhere  it  has  been  tried»  it  was  found  of  the  greatest  bene* 
fit,  especially  on  poor  mossy  soil,  which  is  commonly 
overrun  with  sorrel,  against  which  lime  is  the  best  pre* 
ventative. 

Carts  are  not  used,  except  two  or  three  by  gcntieaieD,iii 


for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  that  in  Shetland  there  arc  no^***"^ 

roads  made  by  art.     They  are  less  necessary,  on  aiccoont 

of  the  couptry  being  in  all  directions  intersected  by  long 

narrow  bays,  or  arms  of  the  sea.     The  ploughs  are.  of  a 

very  simple  construction,  being  probably  the  sort  that 

prevailed  over  the  whole  of  the  kingdom,  and  even,  in 

ancient  times,  over  the  European  world.     These  ploughs 

are  made  of  a  small  crooked  piece  of  wood,  at  the  end  of 

which  is  fixed  a  slender  pliable  piece  of  oak  that  is  fasl« 

ened  to  the  yokes  laid  across  the  necks  of  the  oxen.     The 

man  who  holds  the  plough  walks  by  its  side,  and  directs 

.  it  with   a  'stilt  or  handle  fixed  on  the  top  of  it.     The  dri« 

ver,  if  he  can  be  so  called,  goes  before  the  oxen,  and  pulls 

them  on  by  a  rope  tied  round  their  horns;  and  some 

people  with  spades  follow  the  plough  to  level  the  furrow 

and  break  the  clods.     A  man.  may  bear  this  plough  to 

any  distance  in  one  hand.    The  other  implements  of  hus* 

bandry  are  all  of  the  meanest  construction.    Owing  to  the 

smallness  of  the  farms,  the  ground  is  frequently  delved 

instead  of  ploughed.     The  spades,  however,  are  so  small 

and  ill  made,  that  two  or  three  persons  can  hardly  tura 

over  as  much  ground  as  could  easily  be  done  by  one  good 

'workman  with  a  spade  of  abetter  form«  When  the  extent  of 
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AgricnU  the  £um  will  admit  of  a  plough,  oxen  are  mott  gcncrall/ 

I      ^     ,  used  than  horses. 

The  seed-time  commonly  begins  about  the  auddle  of 
March,  but  it  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  country.     It 
is  earliest  in  the  parishes  of  Tingwall,  Whiteness^  Wees* 
dile,  and  Dunrossness,  where  the  soil  is  drier  than  in 
most  other  places,  and  in  general  has  a  limestone  bottom* 
It  is  impossible  to  state  precisely  the  time  of  harvest^ 
lo  various  are  the  seasons  in  so  high  a  latitude.     Some- 
times the  crop  is  gathered  in  before  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber ;  at  other  times,  in  less  favourable  years,  the  harvest 
is  not  over  before  the  beginning  of  November.     When 
the  harvests  are  so  late,  there  is  little  food  for  man,  and 
the  fodder  for  the  cattle  is  the  only  valuable  pan  of  the 
crop.    Even  that  is  often  so  much  damaged  by  the  rains, 
that  it  cannot  afford  either  a  wholesome  or  nourishing 
food  for  any  species  of  stock.   The  land  is  almost  wholly 
in  open  fields,  there  being  but  few  inclosures.    The  very 
small  proportion  of  land  that  is  under  cultivation  is  divi- 
ded, but  the  extensive  hill  pastures  remain  in  conmioo. 
There  have  been  many  proposals  for  dividing  these  com- 
mons ;  but  hitherto  no  effectual  step  has  been  taken.    In- 
deed, under  the  present  Shetland  system,  a  division  could 
be  attended  with  very  little  advantage ;  for  unless  the  sheep 
and  cattle  were  attended  by  proper  shepherds,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  confine  the  stock  of  cattle,  sheep.  Sec.  within 
any  prescribed  boundaries.  Some  of  the  waste  lands  might 
be  improved  ;  in  some  places  they  might  be  made  to  cany 
crops  of  barley  and  oats,  the  only  grains  of  which  the  c&» 
te  seems  to  admit.  A  great  part  might  no  doubt,  in  a  dif* 
ferent  climate,   be  planted  to  advantage ;  but  there  has 
not  as  yet  been  any  proper  attempt  made  to  ascertain  that 
important  point,  whether  trees  can  grow  in  Shedand.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  they  have  onee  grown  there,  as  the  roots  of  tresi 
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are  still  found  in  maoj  of  the  bogs  and  mosset.  Nothings  AgrkoU 
ho^wever,  is  attempted  in  plantings  from  a  rooted  pre*^ 
judice  that  trees  could  not  thrive  under  snch  a  climate^ 
aod  where  tbej  are  so  much  exposed  to  the  sea-spray* 
At  present  the  fishing  is  all  in  all ;  and  so  long  as  this 
rage  continues^  it. is  hardly  to  be  hoped  that  any  effectual 
improvement  of  the  soil  will  ever  be  attempted  by  the 
proprietors*  They  consider  the  fishing  as  yielding  an  im* 
mediate  profit ;  whereas  any  attempt  to  improve  the  soil 
conld  only  afford  a  distant  prospect  of  gain^  and  conse« 
quently  is  less  attractive. 

As  already  mentioned,  there  are  no  roads  in  Shet* 

land,  either  public  or  parochial.     The  traveller  goes  on 

his  way,  in  the  best  manner  he  can,  along  the  foot* 

paths  made  through  the  hills  by  the  repeated  treading 

of  the  sheep,  &c.  which  pasture  at  large*     The  small 

horses^  the  breed  of  these  islands,  keep  their  feet  ama* 

zinglj  well  in  the  narrow  paths  ^  but  the  inhabitant  of 

any  other  country  would  hardly  trust  himself  on  horse* 

back  along  the  greater  part  of  th«  Shetland  roads*    The 

natives,  so  far  from  attempting  any  nnv  improvements  o£ 

roads,  never  pay  the  least  attention  to  that  article.     The 

fisrmhouites  are  generally  mean,  b^t  not  more  so  than 

might  be  expected  from  the  general  smallness  of  the  farms* 

The  offices  are  in  general  despicable ;  and  no  wonder^ 

The  landlord  builds  the  dwelling-honse  at  his  own  ex« 

pence  ;  the  tenant  must  be  at  the  expence  of  building  and 

keeping  in  repair  what  office-houses  may  be  necessary^ 

.These  are  always  erected  by  the  tenant  in  the  easiest  way 

possible,  because  he  does  not  know  how  long  he  may  en-« 

joy  them ;  he  may  be  removed  next  year*     There  are 

very  few  written  leases  granted  in  Shetland.  .  The  gene* 

lal  covenant  between  landlord  and  tenant  is,  that  the  te« 

nant  shall  adventure  in  fishing  for  behoof  of  bis  brndlord 

VOL.V.  I 
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Animab.  so  loDg  as  he  possesses  the  {arm*  Any  failure  of  this  15 
the  forerunner  of  a  removal.  When  lands  are  let  to  s  te- 
nanty  no  stipulations  are  made  as  to  the  mode  of  agricul- 
ture; he  may  impoverish,  or  he  may  improve  the  ground; 
no  question  is  asked  on  this  head  by  the  proprietor. 

Aflimak  It  is  well  known  that  the  domestic  animals  of  this 
country  are  the  smallest  of  any  in  the  dominions  belong- 
ing to  the  British  crown.  This  is  evidently  owing  to  tht 
scantiness  of  their  food.  Neither  artificial  grasses  nor 
green  crd|>s  are  cultivated,  nor  are  there  any  indosures  c»* 
capable  of  protecting  such  crops  from  Ae  multitude  o£ 
sheep)  cattle,  and  horses,  which  pasture  on  the  commons 
in  winter  unattended  by  any  herdsman.  The  difiercnt 
kinds  of  stock  might  certainly  be  improved  by  proper 
care  in  the  breeders ;  but  very  little  attention  has  hi- 
therto been  paid  to  any  improvement,  except  by  attempt- 
ing the  introduction  of  breeds  from  other  countries,  which 
has  not  been  attended  with  much  success.  The  climate  is 
unfavourable  to  animals  brought  from  warmer  regions. 
The  scanty  herbage  in  summer,  and  the  general  scarcity 
of  fodder  in  winter,  seem  to  be  much  against  the  introdtic* 
tion  of  larger  breeds  than  those  now  in  the  islands,  unless 
accompanied  by  other  agricultural  improvements.  Some 
tittempts  made  to  introduce  breeds  of  sheep  from  England 
and  Scotland  have  been  followed  with  the  OMst  nimous 
consequences,  by  bringing  over  two  fatal  distempers,  the 
rot  and  blindness,  never  before  known  among  the  Shel- 
led sheep. 
Honei^  Great  numbers  of  horses  are  bred  here  :  they  are  of  » 
Tery  small  ,size,  the  least  from  nine  to  ten  hands  high, 
the  larger  eleven  hands.  They  are  full  of  spirit,  and  can 
bear  fatigue  much  better  in  proportion  than  larger  horses* 
Tliey  are  evidently  the  Norway  horse,  reduced  in  size 
'by  scanty  fare.     They  are  never  put  into  a  house,  nor  re- 
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ceiTC  any  food  except  what  thej  gather  from  the  ground.  Aalaiili.^ 
Their  principal  use  is  bringing  home  peat  for  fuel. 

The  cows  of  Shetland'are  also  of  a  small  size ;  hot,  inHwmdtto 

point  of  shape,  inferior  to  those  of  the  Western  Highlands 

of  Scotland.     When  fat,  some  of  the  cows  will  weigh 

from  two  to  three  hundred  weight,  and  some  of  the  ozen 

firom  three  to  four  hundred  weight ;  but  the  common  run 

is  much  smaller.     The  quantity  of  milk  which  these 

cows  yield  is  not  very  considerable.    When  milked  thrice 

a^day,  they  give  a  Scottish  chopin  (an  English  quart) 

each  time.    Both  in  summer  and  winter  they  are  kept  in 

the  house  every  night.     Not  having  plenty  of  straw  for 

litter,  that  defect  is  suppli^  with  heath,  and  sometimes 

with  peat  dust.     These  cattle  have  but  little  food  either 

summer  or  winter.    It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at, 

that  the  cows,  should  give  little  milk,  and  that  the  oxen 

should  do  little  work.     The  only  places  they  have,  calcu« 

lated  to  fiitten  cattle  for  the  butcher,  are  the  small  isles, 

or  bolmsy  that  are  uninhabited*     Most  of  them  produce 

fine  succulent  pasture,  where  cattle  that  were  formerly  on 

scanty  allowance  soon  become  very  fat.     It  is  probable 

that  their  cows  were  either  more  nnmerous  formerly,  or 

yielded  more  milk  than  at  present ;  for  more  than  one 

half  of  the  land-rents'Were  of  old  paid  in  butter,  though 

now  in  general  converted  into  money.     It  is  said  that 

there  aredO^OOO  cows  in  Shetland,  1000  oxen,  and  10,000 

young  cattle  ;  making  in  all  41,000  head.     They  make 

very  little  cheese  in  Shetland  ;  and  man^  of  their  people 

are  yet  ignorant  how  to  manufacture  it.     The  method  of Botttf. 

making  butter  is  as  follows  :  They  put  all  the  milk  they 

can  spare  into  a  churn,  which  in  two  or  three  days  be^ 

comes  full  $  they  then  chum  it ;  and  when  the  butter  is 

about  to  separate  from  the  serum,  some  red*hot  stones  are 

thrown  in,  and  the  churning  is  continued  till  the  butter 

l2 
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Animali.  separate  and  float  at  top.  When  they  have  taken  the 
butter  out  of  the  charn^  the  more  attentive  dairy  maiis 
wash  it  completely  and  salt  it ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
Shetland  butter  carefully  made  is  equal  to  any  that  cao 
be  found  in  any  country  j  but  when  made  in  part  pay- 
ment of  rent,  it  is  bad  to  a  proverb.  The  butter  milk^. 
here  called  iellacb,  is  boiled,,  and  whatever  floats  above  it 
taken  oflF  and  used  for  food  ;  the  remainder,,  which  they 
call  bland,  is  their  ordinary  drink.  Some  of  it  is  kept  tiU 
winter  -,  and  it  is  believed  by  the  inhabitants  to  be  very 
wholesome,  and,  in  particular,  useful  to  those  who  live  so 
much  upon  fish. 

Swxac  Great  numbers  of  hogs  are  bred  in  Shetland.  They 
are  of  a  smaller  size  than  those  in  Scotland,  and  are  par- 
ticularly distinguished  for  the  shortness  of  their  back* 
They  are  easily  fed,  and  might  be  made  of  much  greater 
•use  to  the  inhabitants  than  they  are  at  present. 

Sheep.  Xhe  most  important  part  of  the  live  stock  of  these 
islands  is  their  sheep.  It  is  now  pretty  clearly  ascertained,, 
that  the  celebrated  Shetland  breed  of  sheep  came  originally 
from  Denmark  and  Norway  along  with  the  first  adven* 
turers,  who  settled  in  those  islands  many  centuries  ago.  It 
is  calculated  that  there  are  from  110,000  to  120,000 
sheep  in  the  Shetland  islands.  These  valuable  animals 
produce  more  profit  with  less  trouble  than  any  other  ar* 
tide.  Were  they  properly  attended  to,  both  the  quantity 
and  the  value  of  their  wool  might  be  greatly  augmented* 

Wool  In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Highland  Society 
of  Scotland  upon  the  subject  of  Shetland  wool,  the  follow- 
ing  remarks  are  made.  **  It  would  appear  that  the  perma- 
nent  fineness  of  the  wool  depends-  entirely  upon  the  breed 
of  sheep ;  for  on  the  same  pasture,  and  in  the  very  same 
climate,  sheep  with  thefoust  and  with  the  coarsest  wool 
are  maintained  ^  insomuch  that  from  the  wool  of  the  saine 
flock,  some  stockings  worth  two  guineas  per  pair,  and 
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Qtbers  worth  less  Ath  fovrpence,  arc  produced.    It  would  Aoinuli. 
appear  that  there  are  two  kiads  of  sheep  producing  6nc 
wool  fio  be  found  in  these  islands :   On<;  known  bj  the 
name  of  the  IkinHy  sbeepj  whose  whole  body  almost  is  co- 
vered with  it ;  another,  whose  wool  is  fine  about  the  neck 
only,  and  other  particular  parts  of  the  bodj.     The  colour 
of  the  fine  wool  also  varies,  sometimes  being  of  a  pure 
white,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  softest  and  most  silky ; 
at  other  times  of  a  light  grey,  sometimes  of  a  black,  and 
sometimes  of  a  russet  colour.     The  sheep  producing  this 
wool  are  of  a  breed  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 
might  be  called  beaver  sheep  ,*  for,  like  that  animal,  many 
of  them  have  long  hairs  growing   amongst   the   wool, 
which  cover  and  shelter  it;  and  the  wool  is  a  species  of 
fine  fur  resembling  down,  which  grows  in  some  measure 
under  the  protection  of  the  hair  wuh  which  the  animal  is 
covered.    Your  committee  understand  that  the  sheep  pro* 
ducing  this  fine  wool  are  of  the  hardiest  nature ;  are  never 
housed,  nor  kept  in  any  particular  pasture :  and  that  in* 
the  winter  season  they  are  often  so  pinched  for  food,  that 
many  of  them  are  obliged  to  feed  upon  the  sea-ware  dri- 
yen  upon  the  shore.     It  is  observed,  however,  that  the 
healthiest  sheep  are  those  which  live  constantly  upon  the 
hills,  and  never  touch  the  sea-ware.     Lastly,  It  appears 
that  the  Shetland  sheep  are  never  dipt  or  shorn  ;  but  that 
about  the  beginning  of  Jun^  the  wool  is  pulled  off  (which 
is  done  without  the  smallest  pain  or  injury  to  the  animal), 
leavinj^  the  long  hairs,  as  already  mentioned,  which  shel- 
ter the  young  wool,  and  contribute  to  keep  the  animal 
warm  and  comfortable  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  cold 
and  piercing  winds  may  occasionally  be  expected  in  so 
northern  a  latitude.'* 

The  same  committee  reported  that  they  had  reason  to 
believe,  **  That  some  remains  of  the  same  breed  of  sheep 
may  still  be  found  in  the  Western  Islands^  and  perhaps  in 
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Anittak  some  of  the  remotest  parts  of  the  Highlands,  wherrtbe 
native  race  of  the  mountains  have  not  been  contammatcd 
by  a  connection  and  intercourse  with  animals  of  an  infeu 
rior  species  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  their  wool,  Bni 
which  are  valuable  principally  for  their  carcases/' 

The  native  breed  of  Shetland  sheep  are  in  general  very 
hardy,  and  of  a  much  wilder  temper  than  any  other.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  such  as  pasture  in  the 
small  and  uninhabited  islands  called  holms.  The  pasture  oa 
these  holms  is  very  dry,  and  abounds  in  rich  grasses  and 
wild  herbs,  which  render  the  sheep  that  are  kept  in  them 
more  spirited  and  fat,  and  wholesome,  than  those  fed  on  the 
hilly  pastures.  The  quality  of  the  Shetland  wool  is  in  ge- 
neral thought  to  be  affected  in  some  measure  by  the  pasture 
on  which  the  sheep  are  fed.  The  rocky  pasture  (which  is 
generally  covered  with  coarse  grass  and  long  heather) 
produces  sheep  of  a  strong  hardy  nature,  but  with  coarse 
fleeces,  and  much  varied  in  the  colour.  Thjs  sort  of  pas* 
ture  is  found  to  produce  the  coarse  wool,  whether  found 
in  the  hill  grounds,  or  in  the  islands  or  holms.  The  sheep 
that  pasture  upon  what  passes  under  the  name  of  bkck- 
berry  heather,  lobba,  and  mossy  pasture,  almost  always 
bear  the  finest  wool.  The  lobba  and  the  berry  heather  are 
preferred  for  feeding  sheep  ;  but  the  lobba  is  reckoned  ra- 
ther better  than  the  other.  It  resembles  oat* brier  in  its  ap- 
pearance, is  very  long,  of  a  hayd  substance,  and  is  in  bloom 
all  the  season.  It  is  seldom  entirely  covered  with  snow, 
because  of  its  length,  and  the  snow  dissolves  sooner  on  it 
than  on  the  grass  below  ;  and  on  that  account  is  more  ac- 
cessible to  the  sheep  when  deprived  of  every  other  re- 
source. The  native  or  iindly  breed,  which  bear  the  soft 
or  cottony  fleeces^  as  they  are  called,  are  rather  of  a  deli- 
cate nature.  Their  wool  is  short  and  open,  and  destitute 
of  a  covering  of  long  hairs  found  upon  the  coarse*  wooUed 
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fikeep,  whidi  senres  to  screen  them  from  the  rain,  and  to  Aaimak 
preserve  them  from  the  inclemeocj  of  the  weather*  These 
«of uwooUed  fleeces  are  verj  often  lost,  and  rubbed  off  du- 
ring the  winter,  or  earlj  in  the  spring ;  which,  it  is  suppo- 
sed, might  be  prevented  by  clipping  or  shearing  the  sheep. 
Tbc  sea»coasts  of  Shetland  ane  covered  with  sea-weed,  e-Shti^M« 
specially  in  winter,  when  ver  j  great  quantities  are  thrown 
ashore  bj  the  violence  of  the  sea  and  tides.  The  she^p,  du- 
ring the  winter  season,  and  especially  while  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow,  devour  the  sea- weed  verj  greedilj  j 
and  often,  daring  long  and  flevere  snows,  they  have  little 
else  to  live  on.    Nature  seems  to  have  imparted  to  them 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  times  at  which  this  food  maj 
be  procured ;  lor  immediately  upon  the  tide  beginning  to 
fall,  the  sheep,  in  one  body,  run  dt*ecUy  down  to  the  sea* 
shores,  although  feeding  on  hilJit  several  miles  distant 
from  the  sea,  where  they  remain  till  the  tide  returns^  when 
they  return  back  to  their  usual  haunts.     The  sheep  are 
exposed  to  great  danger,  and  many  are  frequently  lost,  by 
the  tides  carrying  them  off,  when  they  happen  to  go  down 
uto  what  are  called  goes  or  coves,  being  very  often  unable 
to  ^ef  jup,  sometimes  from  weakness  and  hunger,  and 
sometimes  from  the  steepness  of  the  rocks,  by  which 
means  they  remain  a  prey  to  the  n^t  tide,  which  sweeps 
.  them  off  in  numbers.     Where  sbe^p  are  so  wild  as  to  be 
taken  only  by  means  of  a  dgg,  it  might  seem  extremely 
difficult  to  take  any  particular  one  put  of  a  large  number; 
but  those  in  the  practice  of  it  can,  in  a  fqw  minutes,  take 
one'  of  any  giv^n  description  out  of  a  thousand.     Sheep- 
men are  commonly  sworn  to  fidelity  in  their  office ;  and 
when  a  sheep  is  to  be  taken,  one  of  these  sets  out,  with 
his  dog  dose  at  his  foot,  or  carrying  him  in  his  arms,  that 
th^  sheep  may  allow  him  to  approach  near  enough  to  dis- 
coTfiT  the  mark.     This  point  gained,  he  advances  more 
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Animtlt.  brisklvy  when  the  flock  begin  to  break  and  divide  befofe 
hicn ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  division  which  carries  with 
it  the  marked  one  diminishes  in  number,  it  increases  in  fear 
and  speed.  The  man,  no  longer  equal  to  the  task^  assigns 
it  to  his  cpmpanion,  bj  this  time  grown  impatient  to  act 
his  part.  Such  sheep  as  happen  to  be  now  before  the  dog 
begin  presently  to  break  into  new  divisions,  while  the  sheep* 
man,  keeping  a  sharp  eye  on  the  object  of  his  pursuit, 
directs  every  motion  of  his  dog,  by  a  different  call,  hy  the 

•  course  he  himself  takes,  or  even  by  the  waving  of  his 
hand  ;  all  which  being  readily  understood  and  obeyed  by 
a  well-trained  dog,  the  victim  is  seized,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  without  receiving  any  material  injury.     The  more 

*  sagacious  sheep-dogs  trip  them  over,  by  laying  hold  of 
'one  of  their  fore-legs,   and  thereby  effectually  prevent 

them  from  advancing  a  step  farther.  When  the  sheep 
finds'  himself  thus  overcome,  he  ceases  all  further  effort, 
and  lies  almost  motionless  at  the  feet  of  the  dog  until  the 
sheepman  lay  hold  of  him. 

In  Shetland  they  have  few  goats,  no  hares  or  foxes ; 
and,  in  ^neral,  few  wild  or  ravenous  creatures  of  any 
kind,  except  rats  and  mice,  which  are  found  on  a  few  of 
the  islands.  The  tame  fowls  are  geese,  ducks,  pigeons, 
fowlfc  dunghil  fowls,  and  a  few  turkeys.  The  wild  land-fowls 
are  plovers,  pigeons,  curlews  (commonly  called  whaap), 
snipes,  redshanks,  herons,  torrics  (such  is  the  vulgar 
name),  black  heads,  eagles,  merlins,  goshawks,  ravens, 
STOWS,  aliens,  starlings,  grey  linnets,  larks,  sparrows,  ro- 
bins, wrens,  horse-gauks,  corn-craiks,  land-larks,  and 
stonc'chatters.  The  birds  of  passage  are  swans,  snow- 
flakes,  and  a  few  owls.  The  sea-fo^s  that  haunt  these 
shores  are  auks  or  niarrots,  gulls,  and  of  these  several  vs« 
rienes ;  cormorants,  kitty  wakes,  tomnorries,  lyres,  caUoos, 
y/nii  ^eescjt  and  ^mber  ^eese.    The  eagles  called  the  etw 
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are  very  ravenous  aod  destructiTe  among  the  lambs ;  and '  9^^^ 
the  ravens  and  crows  are  little  less  so»  at  least  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size*    Bj  the  police  of  the  coontry,  a  reward 
4>f  3s.  4d*  maj  be  claimed  by  every  person  who  kiUa  an 
erne^  3d.  for  a  corbie  or  raven»  and  2d.  for  a. crow.  These 
rewards  are  paid  by  the  commissioners  of  the  laiid-taxt  at 
sight  of  the  heads  of  the  fowls  that  have  been  killed.  All 
the  friths  and  rocks  are  frequented  by  ianamerable  flocks 
of  migratory  birds.     The  kitty  wakes  are,  howeve/^  most 
numerous.     Their  nesu  are  placed  naaally  opoa  the 
heights  of  rocks,  and  oa  the  brink  of  precipices  HO  or 
lOO  fathoms  high,  and  in  many  places  projecting  awfiilly 
over  the  depth  below.     Although  in  situations  seemingly 
so  inaccessible,  yet  these  nests  are  plundered  by  t)le  inha- 
bitants in  spring  of  many  of  the  eggs,  and  in  August  of 
the  young  fowls.     The  danger  attending  this  robbery  of 
the  nest  does  not  deter  the  plunderers.     They  sometimes 
sail  in  boats  to  the  bottom  of  the  preeiplces,and  dimb  up« 
wards ;  sometimes  they  approach  the  brink  above,  and  let 
each  other  down  by  ropes.    Even  at  night,  so  fearless  are 
these  iilsuiders,  they  will  wander  among  the  rocks  to  sur- 
prise the  old  fowls  upon  the  nests.    The  female  parent 
often  exhibits,  upon  such  occasions,  remarkable  proofs  of 
natural    affection,  beating  the  invader  with  her  wings, 
pecking  him  with  her  bill,  and  even  suffering  herself  to 
be  takea  upon  the  nest,  rather  than  desert  the  protection 
of  her  young.   The  eggs  and  carcases  of  these  fowls  form 
a  considerable  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  upon 
these  coasts  in  the  season  when  they  are  to  be  obtained. 
The  feathers  are  also  an  article  of  considerable  value. 

The  mineralogy  of  these  islands  is  not  of  great  import-  Mimial^ 
ance  in  a  political  or  general  point  of  view.    0nst,  which 
we  have  already  mentioned  as  the  most  northern  of  the  isle% 
s^boqndain  ii:on*stone|  which,  however,  has  not  yet  been  ap* 
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MiMnl-  plied  to  unj  usefiil  purpose.  Tht  same  island  affords  large 
■    ^'     veins  of  jasper,  some  pieces  of  which  are  beautifully  varie- 
^'^iuT    S^^  ^^^  black  and  green  shades  and  spots.  Rock  crjata], 
*  remarkable  for  its  purity  and  hardness,  has  likewise  been 
found  here.     A  beautiful  piece  of  garnet,  having  twelve 
equal  parallelogramic  sides,  was  lately  picked  from  a  rock. 
Through  the  sparry  rocks,  cubical  bits  of  sulphur,  of  a 
bright  gold  colour,  are  often  found.     A  species  of  rongh 
atone,  of  a  long  grain,  a  greyish  colour  in  appeavance, 
somewhat  similar  to  decayed  wood,  fit  for  building,  and 
very  suitable  for  lintels,  is  found-  at  Munesa  and  Norwick* 
At  Litlagarth  there  is  a  vein  of  dark  brownish  freestone, 
of  a  very  durable  nature.  A  soft  stone,  commonly  named 
^kmit,  and  fit  for  moulds,  is  also  among  those  which  this 
island  affords.    Great  plenty  of  white  spar,  or  perhaps 
quartz,  rounded  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  ts  thrown 
upon  the  m^beach.     Some  specimens  of  a  greyish  slate 
have  been  -tried,  but  no  quarries  of  it  are  wrought* 
Limestone  abounds  at  Cliff;  from  which  the  vein  proceeds 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  Lazabemess,  the  south* 
west  extremity  of  the  island.    The  whole  island  abounds 
in  clay  of  a  very  tough  quality,  and  apparently  very  6% 
for  bricks  or  pottery.    A  whitish  substance,  which  seems 
to  be  an  inferior  species  of  marl,  is  found  at  Maya  Sound. 
Substances  which  seem  to  be  ocherous  or  bituminous  are 
also  to  be  seen  here  and  there  s  and  matter  of  a  naphtha- 
lie  appearance  has  been  observed  upon  the  edges  of  some 
wells.     A  variety  of  beautiful  shells  are  scattered  upon 
these  shores,  among  which  are  the  John-o-Groat's  buckle 
^nd  the  unicorn's  horn.   The  sponge  called  fnermauPt  glove 
is  often  taken  up  upon  this  coast  by  the  fishermens  hooks. 
Agreat  variety  of  corals, branching  out  in  in'^gular  forms, 
i^  likewise  found  here.     The  sea-apple  is  also  plenteous. 
Abundance  of  iron  ore  is  found  in  the  island  of  Fetlar« 
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A  Kttlc  below  the  clergyman's  house,   there  is  «  loch  Wlaml- 
which  throws  up  on  the  south-eftst  side,  when  the  wind  <■   ^      9 
blo'ws  firom  the  north-west,  a  kind  of  ferruginous  blade 
sand.     N'ear  the  loch,  on  the  rising  ground,  there  appears 
to  be  abundance  of  that  sort  of  ore ;  from  a  quantity  of  it 
the  magnet  extracts  five-eighths  of  the  whole.     There  are 
jslso  found  in  the  same  island  some  veins  of  copper  ore^ 
together  with  the  iafu  ashsticus  of  the  filamentous  kin4,^ 
and  some  few  garnets,  and  a  great  quantity  of  fuller't 
earth,  and  pieces  of  rock  crystal  ^  alsoj  some  limestani^ 
'Terj  poor  in  quality,  one  imall  vein  excepted.     lime- 
stone, freestone,  or  slate,  however,  are  found  in  several  of 
the  islands  ;  but  in  general  the  slate  is  of  an  inferior  qua- 
Ihy.    Several  chalybeate  springs  are  found  hi  some  quar- 
ters,  but  none  of  them  are  accounted  of  any  importance. 
One  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Lerwick. 

The  Shetland  Isles  contain  only  two  towns  or  villages,  ViDigHk 
Lerwick  and  Scallaway.     Lerwick  is  situated  on  the  Lerwick. 
Mainland,  is  the  capital  of  the  isles,  and  the  seat  of  the 
courts  held  by  the  sheriff-depute  or  steward-depute.  The 
town  stands  on  the  spacious  harbour  called  Lerwick,  or 
Bressay  Sound,  and  derives  its  only  consequence  from 
the  courts  of  law,  and  the  resort  of  the  vessels  employed 
in  the  whale-fishery,  which  make  this  bay  their  place  of 
rendezvous.     Near  the  north  end  of  the  town  is  a  small 
fortification,  called  Fort  Charlotte,  which  commands  the 
north  entry  to  Bressay  Sound,  and  is  garrisoned  by  a 
small  detachment  of  invalids.     The  town  is  about  half  a 
mile  in  length,   and  is  irregularly  built,   but  contains 
some  good  houses,  with  a  small,  polite,  and  hespitabfe 
society.     In  Bressay  Sound,  or  Lerwick  harbour,  ves-  ^ 

<ds  well  fodhd  may  ride  at  all  seasons  in  perfect  safe*  ^ 

^  >  and  what  renders  this  harbour  particularly  commo«  4^ 

4ioaS|  is  its  having  two  entrieS|  one  from  the  sooth  and 
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Vilbgw.  a&oth^  from  tt^e  norths  On  the  outside  of  the  north  en- 
try  lies  a  sunk  rock,  called  the  Unicom*  "When  the 
Earl  of  Bothwell  fled  to  Shetland,  the  Unicom  man  of  war 
was  dispatched  in  pursuit  of  him.  On  the  appearance  of 
the  Unicorn,  his  ship,  then  lying  in  Bressay  Sound,  was 
got  immediately  under  weigh,  and  sailed  out  at  the  north 
entry,  followed  hard  by  the  other  ;.  and  having  a  pilot  on 
board,got  to  sea,  by  which  means  he  noade  his  escape,  and 
landed  at  Norway  ;  while  the  chasing  ship  was  wrecked 
on  that  rock,  which  has  ever  since  beea  called  the  Uni- 

Scilhway.  com.  S<allaway,  which  stands  also  upon  the  Mainland, 
is  more  ancient  than  Lerwick,  but  it  is  an  extremely  tiif* 
ling  village.  It  lies  on  the  south  coast^  with  an  excellent 
harbour,  in  60^  9'  north  latitude,  and  3i'  west  longitude. 
Near  it  is  the  ancient  Castle  of  S^allaway,  built  by  one 
of  the  Earls  of  Orkney. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  in  these  islands,  especially  the 
buildings  called  Picts  bouses^  which  here  abound,  resem- 
ble those  of  Orkney,  of  which  enough  was  formerly  said.- 

Ftshcrici.    ..  The  most  important  object  in  Shetland  consists  of  the 
fisheries.     The  boats  employed  in  the  cod,  ling,  and  tusk 
fishing,  go  out  at  twelve  o'clock  the  one  day,  and  do  not 
return  until  three,  and  sometimes  six,  the  following  one. 
The  distance  they  go  is  from  five  to  twelve  leagues,  or 
until  they  lose  sight  of  the  land.     Their  size  is  from  six« 
teen  to  nineteen  feet  long.    Those  on  the  west  side  of  the 
islands  are  of  the  largest  kind,  an^  about  six  feet  wide  and 
four  and  a  half  deep,  but  so  light,  that  the  men  who  go 
in  them  can  draw  them  up  some  distance  from  the  sea. 
The  size  of  boats  that  seems  to  be  the  best  calculated  for 
carrying  on  the  fishing  to  advahtage  is  thirty  feet  keel, 
ten  feet  wide,  and  five  deep,  with  a  deck  and  hxg*saik  i 
their  mast*  to  strike,  and  to  row  with  oars  in  calm  wea« 
ther }  to  have  long  floors  and  dear  rims  fore  and  aft. 
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Sir  Jfthn  Sinclair,  in  his  "  View  of  the  Agricultarc  of  KAeriefc 
tlie  Northern  Counties  and  Islands  of  Scotland,"  has  pub-        ' 
lished  the  following  account  of  the  number  of  boats  em- 
ployed  in  the  islands  in  17(37,  from  which  period  it  is 
supposed  not  to  have  materially  altered. 

Number  of  s« 

FiibennaD. 
^90  Boats,  with  six  men  each,  employed  in  car- 

rying  on  the  fishery  at  sea         -  .         1740 

1  OO  Ditto,  with  five  men  to  a  boat,  going  from 

five  to  ten  leagues  off        «  .  •  500 

60  Ditto,  with  four  men,  gomg  to  the  same  dis- 
tance, for  the  purpose  of  fishing  .  240 
150  Ditto,  with  two  old  men  and  two  boys,  that 

fish  among  the  islands        ...        <300 
Employed  in  curing  the  fish  and  transporting 

necessaries         -         -        -        -     ,   -        420 

3500 

The  produce  of  the  fishery,  and  also  of  such  of  the  ar« 

tides  as  were  exported  at  the  same  period  from  these 

islands,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  specify. 

200,000  Ling  fish,  at  L.50  per  thousand     -      L«10,000 

10,000  Cod  fish,  at  L.20  pet  ditto      -        -  200 

SOyOOO  Tusk  fishy  at  L.l2y  lOs.  per  ditto     -        l,000 

10,000  Seathfish,  at  L.17^ips.  per  ditto        -  17$ 

300,000  L»ll,375 

600  Barrels  of  oil,  at  40s.  per  barrel,  L.  1,200 
300  Ditto  of  butter,  at  50s.  -  875 

50^000  Pairs   coarse  stockings,   at  (3d» 

per  pair        -         -         -         i,250 

Rugs  and  fine  stockings      *  -         4oo 

400  Daker  calfskins,  at  5s.  per  skin      lOO 

Rabbit  and  seal  skins      .        «        4a 

--W-      •  ■   * f—     S,865 

Goods  aanually  exported^  L.l5|24a 
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Goods  imforUdfor  the  Um  oftht  luberuii 

Conif  spirits,  and  tobacco,  about       -       L.710 
lines  and  hooks         ...  400 

Stores  for  the  rest  of  the  islands         -         600 
Salt  for  caring  the  fish         ...    coo 

—         1,200 


Total  imports,  L.  2,3  le 
Balance,  12,030 


Value  of  goods  exported,  as  above,  L.  15,240 

The  great  wealth  of  Shetland  certainly  arisen  from  its 
fisheries ;  for,  besides  the  cod^  ling,  and  tusk,  whidi  are 
to  be  found  oa  the  coast,  though  generally  at  some  dis- 
tance  from  the  shore,  it  is  well  known  that  the  surround- 
ing seas  are  full  of  immense  quantities  of  herrings.  In 
time  of  peace,  from  400  to  500  busses  formerly  rendez- 
Toased  among  these  islands ;  but  since  the  Dutch  were 
driven  from  the  trade,  the  numbers  have  been  very  fine* 
tuating. 
ftate  «r  the  The  ordmary  or  lower  class  of  inhabitants  in  Shetland 
"^^  are,  upon  the  whole,  represented  as4n  a  depressed  and 
miserable  condition.  Tlurir  country  is,  in  general,  so 
bleak  and  rude,  that,  as  Buchannan  says,  **  adeo  fera, 
ut  nullum  animal,  nisi  illic  natum,  ferat/'  The  tides  are 
here  trifling,  and  the  currents  between  the  islands  are  not 
of  that  rapid  and  furious  descriptivn  which  appears  m 
those  between  the  Orkney  Islands ;  but,  during  a  long, 
dark,  and  cold  winter,  the  Shetland  Isles  are  surrounded 
by  a  tempestuous  ocean.  The  islands  themselves  do  not 
produce  provisions  to  support  their  inhabitants  more  than 
seven  or  eight  mQuths  in  the  year,  and  during  the  rest  of 
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tlie  time  they  depend  upon  foreign  supplies.    It  is  tnie^l 
that  by  their  fisheries  thej  have  something  ta  give  in  re« 
turn  for  the  com  of  better  climates :  but  matters  are  so 
managed,  that  the  common  people  must  be  extremely  de^ 
pendant.    As  already  noticed,  every  Shetland  laird  it  cn^ 
£f9Lged  in  the  fisheries,  and  derives  greater  profit  from  tbem 
tftian  from  his  lands.     Hence  the  proprietors  of  land  am 
la.  sort  of  traders,  who  derive  more  profit  from  their  con»» 
xanerce  than  from  their  estates.  Their  lands,  therefore,  are 
xanade  subservient  to  their  trafiic  ;  and  they  naturally  ai- 
^mme  somewhat  of  the  monopolizing  spirit  of  the  traders* 
livery  proprietor  endeavours  to  establish  on  his  estate  as 
"Esffge  a  number  of  people  as  posable,  because  he  thus  ob« 
-tains  a  greater  number  of  fishermen.     Farms,  therefcnre^ 
are  divided  and  subdivided ;  and  wa9le  lands  are  allotted 
to  all  who  are  willing  to  settle  on  them.    Young  men  are 
encouraged  to  marry  by  the  facility  of  obtaining  snail 
possessions  ;  and  when  government  makes  a  demand  of  a 
Dumber  of  men  for  the  service  of  the  navy,  as  a  condition 
of  granting  a  protection  to  the  remainder,  care  is  taken 
by  the  gentlemen  to  pitch  upon  unmarried  men  to  be  sent 
off  to  the  navy.     Thus  a  premium  for  early  marriages  is 
held  out ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  population  is 
rendered  greatly  superior,  as  already  noticed,  to  what  the 
islands  can  support.     The  young  men,  having  more  nu- 
merous families  than  they  can  well  maintain,  are  speedily 
involved  in  diiEculties  ;  they  have  no  leases  of  their  pos* 
sessions ;  and  whatever  fish   they  take  must  be  sold  to 
their  landlord  at  a  fixed  price.     As  the  {proprietors  can 
more  easily  than  these  poor  people  combine  to  fix  a  rate 
of  payment,  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  purcha- 
ser, and  the  prices  low.     The  oommon  people  are  thus 
always  in  difficulties,  and  are  often  under  the  necessity  of 
^applying  for  assistance  to  tkeir.  landlords  in  bad  seasons^ 
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.  when  their  crop  or  their  fisheries .  fail.     This  relief,  is 
esse  of  general  misfortune,  is  always  granted ;  because 
the  landlords,  as  traders,  know  that  thej  must  support 
their  stock  of  servants :  but  in  this  way  a  state  of  extreme 
dependance  is  produced.     Hence  it  will  not  appear  sur* 
prising,  that  although  every  temptation  is  held  out  to  in- 
duce young  persons  to  fix  themselves  in  the  islands  bj 
marriage,  and  having  families  there,  yet  considerabk 
numbers  enter  as  seamen  on  board  the  merchant  ships  that 
touch  at  these  islands,  or  enter  as  volunteers  in  the  rojal 
navy.     In  former  times,  before  the  proprietors  engaged 
CMdbwt.  iu  the  fisheries^  a  superabundance  of  population  was  here 
tiagD.        considered  as  ruinous  and  burdensome  to  the  conununity ', 
and  a  prohibition  existed  in  the  old  regulations,  called 
Cwtatry  Acts,  agamst  marriage,  unless  where  the  young 
couple  could  show  they  possessed  L.40  Soots  of  iree  gear« 
This  law  is  not  only  now  neglected,  but  a  contrary  prin- 
pple  so  anxiously  pursued,  that  in  many  instances  four 
families  are  to  be  found  on  a  farm  that,  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  was  possessed  only  by  one ;  the  great  object 
of  the  proprietor  being  to  obtain  cheap  service  ia  his  fisb« 
cry. 

The  parochial  poor  are  not  here  supported  by  pensioo^ 
as  in  Scotland  \  but  a  parish  is  divided  into  districts,  ^ 
a  certain  number  of  the  poor  are  hallotted  upon  each. 
The  pauper  is  sent  from  house  to  house,  and  resides  snd 
is  supported  a  certain  number  of  days  in  each  boose  is 
succession*  The  common  people  are  extremely  fond  of 
the  luxuries  of  tea  and  snufiT;  and  gin  is  imported  to  them 
in  abundance.  Notwithstanding  their  poverty  they  9xe 
cheerful ;  and  dancing  is  a  very  favourite  amusement. 

The  following  account  has  been  often  repeated  of  the 
manner  in  which  Shetland  was  originally  peopled  :  Thst 
^bo«t  the  year  850,  Kenneth  4he  Sc^md,  King  of  ^ 
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Scots,  gave  the  Picts  such  a  total  defeat^  that  they  ne-  SappMc^ 
ver,  by  themselves,  attempted  to  engage  with  the  Scott « 
in  battle  thereafter,  but  were  compelled  to  flj  to  the  north- 
ivard ;  as  is  recorded  hy  Bede^  Boethius,  and  other  an^* 
cient  historians :  and  the  frith  that  separates  Caithness 
from  Orkney  is  sometimes  called  the  Pentland  Friitg 
from  a  number  of  the  Picts  being  drowned  in  their  pas-^ 
sage  over  to  Orkney,  in  order  that  they  might  escape 
from  the  fury  of  the  Scots.  As  the  number  of  Picts  who 
landed  in  Orkney  could  not  be  accooomodated  in  that 
country,  they  set  sail  agam  for  the  next  spot  of  land  which 
was  in  their  view,  which  could  be  no  other  than  the  island 
of  Foula ;  but  upon  their  near  approach  to  that  island^ 
they  were  much  at  a  loss  what  course  they  should  next 
take.  Some  of  them  are  supposed  to  have  observed  a 
thickness  and  mist  lying  directly  to  the  north-east  of  Fou- 
la, and  accordingly  steered  their  course  towards  it,  and^ 
to  their  great  joy»  discovered  Shetland;  upon  which  the 
tme  who  first  observed  it  cried  out  in  raptures,  Zetbrnd! 
u  e.  ^  there  is  yet  land^  and  we  shall  be  safe.'^  Hencd 
the  origin  of  the  name,  it  being  common  with  the  Saxons 
to  use  Z  instead  of  Y  in  their  language*  The  Picts,  upoa 
their  landing  in  this  new  country,  erected  a  number  o£ 
small  castles,  called  afterwards  baroughi^  upon  which  thej 
lighted  fires^  as  signals  of  an  approaching  enemy ;  and  so 
contrived  that  the  whole  of  Shetland  might  be  apprized 
of  danger  in  less  than  an  hour.  Having  now  secured 
themselves  in  the  best  manner  they  could  in  these  islands^ 
till  then  uninhabited,  they  sent  over  ambassadors  to  the 
court  of  Norway  to  solicit  aid  against  the  Caledonians^ 
that  they  might  regain  the  country  from  whence  they  had 
been  lately  expelled.  Their  request  was  readily  com* 
plied  with  by  the  warlike  Harold  King  of  Norway,  who 
warmly  espoused  their  cause }  and  accordioglj  a  powtrfui 
Vol.  V.  li 
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SupiKMftd  fleet  was  sent  to  sea  without  dehj,  and  arrived  at 
<■  t*'  island  of  Fetlar :  But  as  Harold  conld  not  there  procare 
safe  anchorage  for  his  fleet,  he  sailed  to  the  island  of  Uost^ 
to  a  bay  which  still  retains  his  name^  b^g  ealkd  JSRo- 
rolfs  Wkk  ;  and  bj  the  tradition  of  the  country  it  is 
handed  down,  that  it  was  from  this  circumstance  it  acquired 
its  name*  Harold  remained  there  with  his  fleet  till  he  had 
collected  all  the  Picts  in  Shetland  capable  of  heaving  arois^ 
and  then  he  set  sail  for  the  coasts  of  Sutherland  and  Caith- 
ness. Of  both  these  counties  he  made  an  easy  con^est^ 
and  thej  became  tributarj  to  the  kings  of  Ndrwaj. 
Being  afterwards  driven  from  Sutherland  and  Caithness^ 
and  thereby  frustrated  in  their  ezpeetatioB  of  regabing 
their  country,  the  Picts  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
returning  to  Orkney  and  Shetland,  where  a  number  ol 
Danish  adventurers  mmgled  with  them,  and  with  whom 
Aey  intermarried. 

This  account  undoubtedly  contains  much  fable,  inter* 
mixed  perhaps  with  a  portion  of  truth*  That  a  number  of 
Picts  might  leave  their  country,  along  with  several  of  their 
chiefs,  when  the  sovereignty  of  the  south  of  Scotland  was 
transferred  from  them  to  the  Scots^  is  very^  probable  \  but 
that  the  whole  body  <^  a  people  accustomed  to  agricul* 
ture,  and  acquainted  with  architecture,  should  at  once  e^ 
migrate  in  ships,  is  extremely  unlikely;  especially  as 
wars,  in  those  times,  were  very  desultory^  and  the  moat 
trifling  fortress  could  resist  a  mighty  army.  That  the 
Pentland  or  Pictland  Frith  should  derive  its  name  from  a 
number  of  men  drowned  in  it  in  a^assage,  is  much  less 
likely  than  that  it  should  receive  its  appellation  from  being 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  country  of  the  northern  Picts, 
between  Caithness  and  Sutherland  on  the  one  handt  *"' 
Orkney  and  Shetland  on  the  other.  It  is  not  very  pro* 
bable  diat  Shetland  should,  fimr  the  irst  time^  have  been 
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^Mcorered  bf  tku  failing  from  c&e  coast  of  Angus  or  ^^^ 
Fife  ia  qncft  of  a  setlkmcnl^  feeing  that,  at  the  same  date,  v 
Ibe  Qrknejs  were  inhabited,  and  the  Norwegians  were  a 
maritime  power.  To  this  day,  a  single  Greenlander,  in 
his  boat  corered  with  skins,  is  sometimes  seen  opon  the 
coasts  of  Orkoejj  being  driven  thither  bj  a  tempest,  and 
.  be  returns  home  without  diflicnlty.  It  is  evident  there* 
fore,  that  the  Shetlaod  Isles  must  haye  been  known^  and 
probablj  peopled,  at  an  earlier  period  than  that  alluded  to  | 
although  there  is  little  doubt,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
Norwegian  conquest  under  Harold,  the  original  inhabiu 
ants  came  to  be  mingled  with  considerable  aumbefs  gf 
Norwegians  and  Danes. 

Although  the  Ori^ney  and  Shetland  Isbads  Soan  wAf 
sue  county,  yet  as  they  consist  of  totally  distinct  gtoppa 
efides^  we  fball  stale  thepopnlatiopof  themiiisepoialv 
tsUef» 
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Birsay  .  • 
Burray  .  . 
Cross,  ©UP 
ness,  4fc. 
Deernes?  . 
Edie 

Evie  .'••  •  » 
Flotta  and! 
Faira.,  .  j 
Firth 

Graemsay  • 
Harra)^  ^ ., 
Holm    •  • 
Hoy 
Kirkwally  in. 

eluding  St 

Olas 
Ladykirky  in 

Sanday  .  . 
Orpbir  •  .  . 
Rendall .  .  . 
Ronsay  and  7 

Eaglcshay  j 
St  Andrews 
Shapinshay 
South  Ro- 

naldshay 
Stromtiess 
Sandwick . 
Stronaay  and*}^ 

Eaday 
Stenness 
WaUs 
Wcatray 
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Puuhea. 


Aithstang   1 
and  Sand-  > 
stang  .  ,    ) 
Bnsgay,Bur-l 
niy,ltQuarffj 
Deltiog  •  •  •  • 
Dunrossoess,'] 
Sandwicky    / 
and  Cud-      f 
niogabargh  J 
Lerwick  .  • 
Netting,  Lu- 
iiasthig^ 
Wbalaay, 
and  Skerries 
North  Mevan 
TtDgwall, 
Wtutenessy 
and  Wee«. 

tialc 

Unst  •  .  •  . 
Wall*,  Svi- 
Dess,  and  Pa- 
p«stoar  .  • 
Yell,  North, 
and  Fetlar 
Yell,  South, 
and  Mid  Yell 
Fair  Isle  . 
Foula  ditto  • 

Total  of  Shetl. 
Orkney  .  . 
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Bxtm  Mid  K^EtURHivo  to  whtt  m%j  be  ctlled  the  contiaeo^  thtt 
iMndariet.  j^^  ^  ^^^  iqainlaiid  of  Scotland,  we  come,  on  the  west  of 
Caittmesty  to  the  county  of  Sntherlind.  It  is  ope  of  the 
hrgest  in  Scodand,  conttiniag  abbut  2S10  square  milea^ 
or  19418,400  English  acres ;  yet,  in  consequence  o£  the 
vast  extent  of  its  mountainous  districts,  its  value  is  fir 
from  being  considerable.  As  Caithness  forms  the  north* 
eastern  angle  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain^  the  countjr  of 
Sutherland  maj  be  considered  as  the  continuadoa  of  Ibe 
island  towards  the  west  and  south.  It  extends  across  die 
island  from  sea  to  sea  $  it  is  about  eighty  miles  in  length, 
from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  forty  miles  in  bceaddi ; 
bounded  on  the  north-east  by  Caithness ;  on  the  east  and 
south'^east  by  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Frith  of  Dor« 
aoch  )  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  Ross-shirt  ^  on  the 
west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and  on  the  north  by  the 
Great  North  Sea*  In  the  language  of  the  country,  it 
comprehends  the  districts  of  Strathnaver  on  the  north•eas^ 
Assint  on  the  sottth*west,  and  Sutherland  properly  so 
caMed.    Strathnaver  was  formerly  a  county  of  itsell 

Sutherland  must  be  considered  as  entirely  a  Hi^aad 
county.  The  Gaelic  is  throughout  the  popular  language ; 
and,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  village  or  two  en 
the  east  coast,  was  fonuerly  the  sole  dialect  of  the  inhabit- 
ants.  The  face  of  the  eowitry  is  exirefliiely  momitftb« 
<us  Md  t9Af.    Xhe  gtcftt  body  of  it  exhibits  nothisf 
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to  liie  ere  bnt  vut  gronpt  or  piks  of  monotaiai  towcr«'!f«  ^^ 

,  -        _  -        ,  -— ,,  Country. 

u^  in  tuoccsnoQ  above  eack  other.     The  greater  parli  ■    ^      i 


of  these  appear  covered  with  heath ;  though  their  do* 
ping  sides,  ia  pioportion  as  they  dctoend,  become  gra« 
4siuUy  covered  wiUi  verduse.     Some  of  these  nonntaini^ 
however,  are  covered  with  extensive  forests.    Amidst 
this  wild  and  rude  magnificence  of  nature  are  manj  val- 
leys, each  of  which  contains  a  stream,  and  firequentlj  a 
lak^  of  considerable  extent ;  the  scenery  around  which, 
durmg  the  sumnaer,  is  extremely  interesting,  more  espe« 
ciaUy  in  consequence  of  the  eiect  produced  by  contrast- 
bg  the  verdant  banks  of  these  sheltered  waters  with  the 
rude  mountains  and  extensive  heaths  with  which  they  are 
sttrrounded.    Upon  the  coast  are  many  fine  arable  fields ; 
but  still  the  surface,  though  in  a  less  degree,  partakes  of 
the  rugged  appearance  of  the  interior  of  the  country. 

The  general  physical  struciore  of  the  county  seems  to 
be  this ;  IThe  chains  of  mountains  diverge  like  rays  from  its 
centre  towaixb  the  east,  the  west,  and  the  northern  seas, 
forming  hf  tween  the  mountains  long  and  narrow  glens, 
along  which  the  rivers  run,  and  often  spread  abroad  their 
waters  into  lakes*  '^ach  glen  or  long  strath  forms  a  sort  of 
separate  district,  sometinoes  forty  miles  in  length ;  and  the 
iobahitaots  at  each  extreipity  of  such  a  strath  have  much 
more  easy  communication  with  each  other  than  n^ith  their 
neighbours  at  the  distance  of  only  six,  eight,  or  ten  miles, 
in  the  next  valley,  from  whom  they  are  separated  by  a  rude 
group  of  nigged  and  lofty  mountains  and  rod^s,  the  habi* 
tations  of  goats  and  deer.  At  the  termination  of  the  chains 
of  mountains  towards  the  nor^h  and  west  seas,  the  valleys 
between  th^m  are  so  ]ow,that  the  waters  of  the  ocean  form 
xaany  deep  bays,  or  lochs  as  they  are  called  m  the  Highlands* 

The  northern  side  of  Sutherland  may  be  considered,  uponNonhcMit. 
the  whale,  asninningin  a  direct  Ime  from  oast  to  west,  al« 
thjMigh,  in  the  m^oMf  bow  mentioned,  the  sea  enters,  in 
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^  Watcn.  nany  places,  far  into  the  land,  forming  convenient  ata-i 
tions  for  ships.  This  northern  boundary  terminates  od 
the  west  at  Cape  Wrath  or  Barve  Head  (Cape  Ebudinm 
of  the  ancients),  which  forms  the  north-west  point  of  the 
island  of  Great  Britain.  From  Cape  Wrath  the  coast  sud* 
denly  tarns  due  south,  and  is  broken,  like  that  alreadj 
thentioned,  bj  deep  bays  or  arms  of  the  sea.  The  cast- 
em  coast,  between  the  Ord  of  Caithness  on  the  north*east» 
and  the  Frith  of  Dornoch  on  the  south-west,  has  also 
some  indentations,  bj  the  sea  advancing  into  the  bosom  of 
the  country ;  but  these  are  trifling,  compared  to  the  long 
lochs  or  gulphs  on  the  north  and  west  coasts.  The  great 
Frith  of  Dornoch,  however,  which  divides  Sutherland  from 
Ross-shire,  at  the  south-eastern  boundary  of  the  former, 
and  north-east  of  the  latter,  ought  to  be  considered  as  an 
exception. 

Holhdak  On  the  northern  side  of  the  county,  the  first  stream  is 
that  called  Holladale,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  boundary 
with  Caithness,  and  which  we  formerly  mentioned.  It 
takes  its  rise  in  the  parish  of  Kildonan,  and,  taking  a 
northerly  direction,  falls  into  the  Pentland  Frith  five  or 
six  miles  south-east  of  Strathy  Head.  Proceeding  west- 
ward is  the  stream  called  Strathy,  rising  out  of  a  loch  of 
the  same  name,  and  falling  into  a  creek  called  Strathy 
Bay,  formed  by  the  promontory  called  Strathy  Head. 
These,  and  other  waters,  are  of  Httle  importance  in  them- 
selves, being  chiefly  torrents,  which,  when  swelled  by 
the  rains  that  fall  in  floods  on  the  mountains,  become 
terrific ;  but  in  fine  weather  they  are  beautiful,  but  or- 

KsTer.  dinary  streams.  Next,  to  the  westward,  is  th^  stream 
called  Naver  or  Navem.  It  rises  out  of  a  lake  of 
the  same  name  in  the  parish  of  Far.  The  lake  is  no 
less  than  six  miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth.  Af- 
ter a  course  of  •twenty-eight  or  thirty  miles,  the  Navem 
JGdls  into  the  o^^aa  near  the  pronBU>ntor7  of  Strathy  Head* 
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It  is  the  largelt  river  in  the  county,  and  gives  the  name   W«>ct%  ^  , 

of  Strathnaver  to  the  district  through  which  it  runs,  £rooi 

Tvhence  the  Countess  of  Sutherland  takes  her  second  title  of 

baroness.    It  is  to  be  observed,  that  from  the  action  of 

the  tempestuous  ocean  of  the  north  upon  the  coast  here, 

it  isy  in  every  quarter,  indented  or  hollowed  out  into  ca^ 

vems,  some  of  which  are  very  large*    There  is  a  natu* 

ral  arch  below  Far  Head,  where  a  fishing  boat  may  pass 

with  oars.    Next,  to  the  westward,  on  the  northern  coast^Tcr.yidds* 

is  the  river  called  Torrysdale.    It  rises  oat  of  the  Loch 

Loyal,  or  Laoghall,  in  the  parish  of  Tongue.    This  lake 

is  fottr  miles  long  and  one  broad.     The  river  discharges 

itself  into  the  Northern  Sea  at  the  village  of  Torrysdale* 

Here  the  water  is  twenty  yards  wide  and  thirteen  feet 

deep  at  spring  tides*    At  this  village  is  a  salmon^fishing 

of  some  valoe. 

ToDgne  Bay,  to  the  westward,  is  a  long  arm  of  theTot^^ 
sea,  skirted  on  each  side  with  com  fields,  inclosed  pas-^* 
tures,  and  farm-houses.  It  advances  five  miles  into  the 
land.  To  the  westward  the  coast  is  high  and  rocky,  and 
intersected  by  several  small  creeks  $  in  one  of  which 
(Port  Voisgaig)  there  is  a  quarry  of  grey  slate,  and  an- 
other of  excellent  flags,  both  easily  wrought,  which  are 
conveyed  by  boats  to  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
rocks  along  the  coast  are  hollowed  into  caves,  or  formed 
into  arches  or  pillars ;  some  of  them  so  regular  that  they 
seem  to  be  the  work  of  art.  Uaidhe  Mbor  Fbraisgill^ 
the  Great  Cave  of  Fraisgill,  extends  more  than  half  a 
mile  under  ground.  It  is  about  fifty  feet  high  and  twenty 
feet  wide  at  the  entrance,  and  grows  narrow  by  degrees, 
till  at  last  a  man  can  scarcely  creep  in  it.  Its  sides  are  va- 
riegated with  a  thousand  colours,  which  are  lost  in  each 
other  with  a  delicacy  and  softness  that  no  art  can  imitate« 
Dpon  entering  the  cave,  the  mind  is  impressed  with  a  plea-  » 

sing  sort  of  awe,  which  is  heightened  by  the  solemn  gloom-  \  }j  * 
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OmL  xness  of  the  lights  the  ^aag  of  the  sea-hirds  that  nestle  ia 
kf  aad  the  mournful  daahiog  of  the  waves  against  the 
iMljacent  rocks*  Numbers  of  seals  are  fonpd  in  this  cave. 
On  the  coast  here  are  some  islandsi  the  chief  of  which 
are,  E&iam  na  Cwmti^  or  Eahm  m  Noimfh^  i.  #•  ^  the 
Island  of  SamUi**  Eahn  uim  R^an,  or  <'  the  Islltod  of 
Seals/'  and  '<  Oie  Rabbit  Island.''  £alan  na  Coomb  hsd 
Ibrmerly  a  chapel  and  burial-place  in  it,  the  traces  of 
Whioh  are  still  to  he  s^en.  On  the  south  side  of  the  island, 
the  sea,  after  passbg  for  several  jards  through  9  narrow 
ehanoel,  spouts  up  into  the  air,  sometimes  to  the  height 
•f  thirty  {pet,  through  a  hole  in  a  tock,  which,  in  shape 
^d  size,  is  like  the  moon  at  full ;  and  a  few  seconds,  af- 
terwards, there  is  a  discharge  of  water  from  the  efst 
9ide  of  the  island,  with  a  noise  and  appearand  resemy 
bling  the  explosion  of  a  cannon.  This  happens  onlj 
when  it  as  half«flood  and  a  smart  gale  at  north* west*  £a- 
lan  na  Roan  is  about  two  miles  in  circumferencet  tnd  is 
inhabited  by  font  familieS|  consisting  of  thirtj-six  per- 
sons. It  is  formed  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  ^  reddish 
kind  of  pebble,  which  appear  as  if  haked  together.  A- 
bout  seventeen  years  ago,  part  of  the  ground  near  the 
middle  of  the  island  sunk  in  without  any  visible  cause, 
and,  to  use  Milton's  wordsi^ 

— *— left  i*  Che  midft  a  horrid  vale. 

Hie  Rabbit  Island^  which  lies  in  the  entrance  of  Tongue 
Bay,  abounds  jn  rabbits.  It  was  formerly  called  Ealtm 
m  CrhaU,  from  a  combat  (tradiuon  say^)  fought  upon  it  be« 
tween  one  Qaulan  Ttirqiihil,  in  which  Gaul  obtained  the 
victory  ;  though  it  ts  as  likely  it  was  called  Eaiam  fum 
Caeil,  '<  the  Island  of  Strangers,"  from  the  Danes  tuu 
ving  landed  upon  it* 
Between  ^Bay  of  Tco^  a^d  the  npzt  bay  to  the  west« 


*i 
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«9rd,  which  is  called  Loch  Erriboll,  there  is  a  large  tract     Cqml 

of  low  marshy  territory.  Loch  Erriboll  it  a  spacious  bay.  Loch  £n> 

j&  which  even  the  smallest  sloops  eojoy  perfect  8afetj«  and°^ 

ipehich  appears  large  enough  to  receive^  perhaps,  the  whob 

British  navy.    On  the  east  it  is  hounded  by  the  bright 

and  elevated  rocks  of  Whitenheady  which  mariners  dis^ 

lingoish  at  a  distance  even  in  the  night ;  and  on  the  west 

by  RuL^in^  a  small  dry  harbour,  lately  much  improved 

by  the  tacksman  of  the  fishings  and  the  kelp  shores.    At 

Far-oot  Head  diere  is  a  large  bay  of  Vough  sea,  too  o«* 

pen  to  afford  shelter  for  vessels.    The  Bay  of  Dumcu, 

to  the  westward)  along  with  Lech  ErriboU,  insulate  a  consi- 

derahle  territory.   Seals  abound  on  the  coast  at  ebb-tide  ^ 

scores  of  them  are  seen  basking  in  the  channel.     Cape 

Wrath  is  to  the  westward  of  these.    The  shores  are  h1« 

most  evety  where  rocky^  barren,  and  even  destitute  o£ 

vegetables.  In  Loch  Erriboll,  and  indeed  m  some  creeks^ 

rtd^ware,  or  sea-weed,  is  produced  in  such  quantity  as 

to  aiR>rd  yearly  ten  or  twelve  tons  of  kelp  $  and  on  the 

shores  upon  both  sides  of  Far-out  Head  great  quantities  of 

this  weed  are  driven  in  by  the  waves,  and  used  for  ma* 

aure  by  the  possessors  of  die  adjoining  lands.    Great 

plenty  of  sponges,  but  not  of  the  best  quali^,  are  also 

intermixed  among  Aese  sea^weeds.    The  tides  rush  ia 

with  great  rapidity  and  violence  upon  this  coast,  especi<» 

ally  on  the  headlands,  and,  above  all,  at  Cape  Wratfa^ 

where  their  violence  is  increased  by  means  of  a  shoal  run* 

ning  out  north  by  east,  from  the  extremity  of  the  cape,  £oc 

five  or  six  miles,  and  covered  by  a  depth  of  water  mea» 

waxing  only  from  sixteen  to  twenty-Ssur  fathoms.    About 

.     a  mile  from  the  coast  is  the  Stongs,  a  rock  the  top  o( 

which  is  always  above  water,  bat  which  is  nevertheless 

^rmidable  to  ships  approaching  the  eape  by  eight :  bat 

^  stiU  ^um  dangeraus  rocky  the  iop  of  which  oaa  be  seen 
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Cout.  .  only  in  neap-tides^  is  said  to  be  nme  miles  da«  north  from 
l^eniirk*     *b^  cape.     There  are  several  remarkable  caves  in  diis* 
ablccftvem  neighbourhood,  of  which  that  of  Smo,  or  Smoach,  is  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent.  In  the  Cave  of  Smo  sonnds 
are  distinctly  repeated  bj  a  remarkable  echo.     This  cave 
is  indeed,  in  manj  respects,  an  object  worthj  to  attract 
and  engage  the  notice  of  a  curious  observer  of  nature.  It 
is  in  some  places  one  hundred  jrards  wide.     The  natural 
vault  is  about  seventy  or  eighty  yards  in  height.  A  short 
way  within  the  mouth  of  the  cave  there  is  a  perforation 
in  the  arch,  through  which  a  stream  of  water  descends,  and 
is  received  into  a  subterraneous  lake,  that  extends  bade* 
ward  to  a  length  that  has  not  been  ascertained.   Tradition 
says,  that  the  only  person  that  ever  had  courage  to  at« 
tempt  to  explore  it  was  one  Donald  Master  of  Reay,  and 
that  the  extinction  of  the  lights  by  foul  air  obliged  him 
to  return  before  he  could  advance  to  the  extremity  of  the 
lake,  or  the  boundary  of  the  cave. 
Vettem      After  passing  Cape  Wrath,  the  western  coast  of  the 
county  contains  a  variety  of  bays,  or  arms  of  the  sca^ 
which  form  excellent  harbours,  where  shipping  of  all  si- 
xes can  enter  and  moor  close  to  the  land,  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  in  perfect  safety.     Of  these  harbours 
iire  Locb  Badeaut,  erroneously  marked  Badwel  in  some 
draughts  of  the  coast ;  loch  Calva,  which  signifies  lite* 
rally,  in  the  Celtic,  "  Good  Harbour ;''  laxford,  having 
several  good  anchorages,  of  which  Island  an  Erimch^  or, 
the  **  Irishman's  Island,"  is  the  best.     Feaunici  Mcir, 
near  the  entry,  is  a  very  safe  place.     Inchard  has  also  a 
good  harbour  ;  and  so  has  Kyles-aun,  near  Stirks  Island* 
Great  quantities  of  fish  are  caught  on  this  coast.     Every 
village,  and  almost  every  house,  has  a  boat,  nets,  and  all 
sorts  of  fishing  tackle. 
In  the  interior  of  the  -country  arc  tome  lakes  and  w^' 


ters.  The  two  chief  streams  are  Inchard  and  Lazford^  in  Cos<. 
ivhich  salmon  are  caught,  as  well  as  abnadance  of  tront. 
The  lakes  are  stored  with  varietj  of  trout  of  all  sizes. 
Of  these,  Lochmoir,  at  the  distance  of  seven  or  eight 
flulea  from  the  sea,  is  three  miles  long  by  half  a  mile 
brottd,  and  never  freezes  in  the  severest  season.  Loch 
Staik  is  two  miles  in  length  and  half  a  mile  broad*  £otb 
these  lochs  are  connected  bj  a  small  stream ;  and  out  of 
the  last  mentioned  rans  the  considerable  river  of  Lazfiord. 
Oa  the  coast  of  Assint,  also,  on  the  same  western  side 
of  the  county,  are  a  variety  of  arms  of  the  sea  into  which 
vessels  can  retreat ;  and  among  the  mountains  are  various 
inland  lochs.  Of  the  bays  or  salt-water  lochs  the  most  im- 
.portant  are.  Loch  Inver^  Ardvarloch,  Loch  Nedd ;  in  which^ 
and  various  others,  herrings  are  caught  in  abundance. 

On  the  eastern  coast  Helmsdale  River  is  the  mostHdniMs 
northern.  Descending  from  very  lofty  mountains,  and  ha* 
ving  a  considerable  araUe  territory  along  its  banks,  its  in- 
undations often  produce  much  mischief.     To  the  south- 
ward  is  the  stream  called  Brera,  which  rises  from  an  in- 
land  Ipch  of  the  same  name.     This  lock  is  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  four  miles  in  length  and  near  one  in 
breadth.     It  has  an  island  in  the  centre,  which  has  some 
appearance  of  being  artificial.    Near  it  are  some  beauti- 
.fttl  plantations  and  villages  among  the  mountams.     It  a- 
bounds  in  salmon  ;  and  the  river^  after  forming  some  fine 
eas^es,  falls  into  the  German  Ocean  a  little  below  the 
village  of  Brera.    Near  the  southern  boundary  .of  the  Loch  Shte. 
coimty  is  Loch  Shin,  which  is  about  twenty  mQes  long 
and  from  one  tp  two  broad  ^  the  banks  of  it^  especi- 
ally on  the  south  side,  are  covered  with  natural  wood,  the 
property  of  Mr  Monro  of  Pointzfield.     It  discharges  it- 
self, at  its  eastern  extremity,  by  the  river  Shin  ;  which  ^ 
.a&er  a  course  of  six  or  eight  miles^  during  which  it  forms 
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^  tevenl  great  catcadet,  hSU  into  die  head  of  fhe  Frith  tf 
Dofnoch  at  a  small  village  caUed  Inrenhin. 
Frith  of  The  Frith  of  Domoch,  tometuiies  called  the  FriA  of 
^^^"^^^  Taioy  is  that  arm  of  the  sea  which  divides  the  soothem 
parts  of  Satherlaod  from  the  oountj  of  Ross.  The  entrance 
of  this  frith  is  nearlj  fifteen  miles  wide,  and  it  gradnalljr 
hecomes  narrower,  till  about  three  miles  west  of  the  Iowa 
of  Dornoch,  its  breadth  is  not  abov«  two  measured  miles, 
where  there  is  a  ferry  boat  called  the  JIImIA  Arr/.  AC 
ter  this  it  becomes  much  wider,  forming  an  inner  harboor 
or  baj,  where  another  fenf  is  established,  called  the  Lii* 
fie  Ferry^  At  this  ferry  is  an  excellent  roadstead,  where 
vessels  of  conuderable  bnrdea  can  lie  at  anchor ;  bat  a 
vbar  runs  across  the  entrance,  which  is  of  great  detriment* 
However,  vessek  of  500  tons  are  said  to  have  water  oft 
this  bar  at  spring  tides.  On  the  Sutherland  coas^  too^  in 
calm  weather,  vessels  of  small  burden  may  lie  in  safiety ; 
but  a  formidable  bar  extends  from  this  coast  alnsost  to  the 
south  side  of  the  Frith,  called  (from  the  incessant  noise) 
the  Gisifdng  Briggt;  the  banks,  however,  forming  the 
bar,  are  not  so  closely  connected  but  that  vessels  may  en- 
ter with  safety  under  the  direction  of  a  pilot. 

This  large  county  is  possessed  in  property  by  a  very  fcw 
individuals,  who  have  enormous  estates.  The  whole  county 
i^  valued  in  the  cess  books  at  only  L.  20,101:  0 : 1  Scots* 
Of  this  valuation  the  estate  of  Sutherland  a* 

mounts  to  •  •  .  •  L.10,024  0  1 
Estate  of  Reay  •  »  •       3,556    O    « 

Skibo,  Pulrossie,  and  Newtoo,belonging 

to  Creorge  Dempster  of  Dunnichen, 

Esq.  and  his  brother  -  i,004  11    2 


L.121,484  ll    9 
The  zemattider  of  the  eoui^  belongs  to  fifteen  peaseMji 
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a»me  of  whom  art  odIj  wadsetters  upon  the  eatatee  of  S^ 
thcrland  and  Reay.    Wadsetters  are  a  sort  of  mortgageesv 
in  possession. 

Lord  Reaj^s  estate  forma  the  north-westera  district  of  UtAcsy't 
the  count jy  and  conseqoentlj  of  the  British  island.  It  is^ 
eaknlated  to  amount  to  about  thirtj  miles  in  length,  and 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  breadth.  The  whole  face  of 
the  territory  is  monntainous  and  rocky  in  an  astonish* 
ing  degree.  The  more  inland  parts,  which  constitute  Locd 
Reay's  deer  forest,  are  nothing  but  arast  group  of  dreadful 
mountains,  with  their  summits  piercing  the  clouds,*  and  di» 
▼ided  only  by  deep  and  very  narrow  Talleys,  whose  dedw 
vities  are  so  narrow  and  steep  as  to  be  dangerous  to  tm* 
Tellers  not  furnished  with  guides :  yet  these  wilds  aSbcd 
excellent  pasture,  in  many  places,  to  all  sorts  of  cattle, 
being  clothed  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  wid^ 
clover  and  daisies,  and  other  rich  pasture.  In  many  pi** 
ces  numbers  of  deer  are  to  be  seen,  very  large  and  fat,  e« 
specially  in  the  harvest  seaaon ;  for  looking  Mhn  which 
certain  persons,  called  foresters,  are  appointed,  with  aa^ 
laries,  in  convenient  parts  of  the  country.  The  bounds  of 
the  forest  are  Very  extensive,  OMking  a  considcmble,  if 
sot  the  greater  part  of  Lord  ReayH  estate  $  but  that  part 
•f  it  which  is  reckoned  the  best,  and  abounds  most  with 
deer,b  that  which  belongs  to  the  parish  of  Edderachyllis. 
The  inha|>ited  places  are  only  those  next  the  sea,  and  some 
odiers  on  the  confines  of  the  forest,  which  happen  to  be 
aomewhat  level,  and  thereby  fitter  for  rearing  cattle,  or 
the  culture  of  com  ;  and  though,  towards  the  coast,  the 
ruggedness  of  the  ground  be  less,  and  the  mountains 
aeemingly  subside,  or  present  a  less  awful  and  horrid  ap* 
pearance,  yet  rodka  and  marshes,  lakes  and  mountains, 
though  of  lets  magnitude,  are  all  along  continually  inter. 
i :  to  tfia^  exceptiiig  pasture  foe  cattle,  it  seems  but 
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Eitate  of  very  indtfierentlj  calculated  by  nature  for  aay  other  pcr« 
ii  ^  '  r  pose.  It  is  matter  of  no  small  difficulty,  even  on  the  shore^ 
to  find  a  lot  for  a  house  to  stand  on  conveniently  without 
underwater,  or  some  other  remarkable  disadvantage.  The 
The  cts.  instrument  chiefly  used  for  tillage  is  called  a  cascrwn^  as 
CToiM*  €i  crooked  foot  ;'*  being  a  crooked  piece  of  wood,  the 
lower  end  somewhat  thick,  about  two  feet  and  a  half 
in  length,  pretty  straight,  and  armed  at  the  end  with  iron, 
made  thin  and  square  to  cut  the  earth.  The  upper  end  of 
this  is  called  the  shaft,  whereas  the  lower  is  termed  the 
head.  The  shaft  above  the  crook  is  pretty  straight,  being 
six  feet  long,  and  tapering  upwards  to  the  end,  which  is 
slender.  Just  below  the  crook  or  angle,  which  is  an  ob* 
tuse  one,  there  must  be  a  hole,  wherein  a  strong  peg  must 
be  fixed  for  the  workman*s  right  foot,  in  order  to  push 
the  instrument  into  the  earth  ;  while,  in  the  mean  time, 
standing  upon  his  left  foot,  and  holding  the  shaft  firm  with 
both  hands,  when  he  has  in  this  manner  driven  the  head 
hr  enough  into  the  earth,  with  one  bend  of  his  body  he 
raises  the  clod  by  the  iron^headed  part  of  his  instrument, 
makbg  use  of  the  heel,  or  hind*part  of  the  head,  as 
a  £alcrum,  turning  it  over  always  towards  the  left  hand  $ 
and  then  proceeds  to  push  for  another  clod  in  the  sam/e 
form.  To  see  six  or  eight  Highlanders  all  at  work  with 
this  instrument,  as  is  often  to  be  seen,  standing  all  upon 
one  leg,  and  pushing  with  the  other,  would  be  a  pretty 
curious  object  to  a  stranger. 

With  all  its  disadvantages,  the  cascroim,  of  aQ,  instru- 
ments, is  the  fittest  for  turning  up  the  ground  in  the  cotmtry : 
for  among  so  many  rocks,  a  plough  can  do  little  or  nothingi 
and  where  no  rocks  are  found,  the  earth  is  commonly  so 
marshy  that  cattle  are  not  able  to  pass  over  it  without 
sinking  deep.  Therefore  it  is  of  pretty  general  use  in  the 
Highlands,  and  is  of  great  antiquity*  One  man  can  ton 
S 
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over  more  ground  with  it  in  a  day  than  (oat  arc  able  to^*^>H*>d 

*^o  with  a  common  spade.     J^or  a  single  man  to  delve  as  —  ^    ..i^ 

^ticii  ground  as  will  require  two  pecks  of  bear-seed  in  » 

izj  is  nothing  uncommon  ;  nay,  some  )>aire  sown  four  ott 

a  day's  work*     There  are  many  instances  of  single  men 

in  this  district,  who  in  good  seasods  have  rcafed  as  much 

com  as,  with  the  help  of  potatoes^  has  subsisted  families 

df  six  of  seven  persons  plentifully^  by  the  caseroim«    But 

for  this  &ej  have  one  advantage  denied  to  many  others^ 

that  there  is  always  plenty  of  manure  ;  for,  besides  what 

t|ie  cattle  furnish,  there  is  almost  every  where  the  greatest 

profusion^  of  sea^ware,  v^hieh  makes  the  best  manure^ 

especially  wheil  cut  early  in  the  spring  and  mixed  with 

earth. 

The  lordship  of  SutberlancI  is  unquestionably  one  of SotkteA 
the  most  extensive  and  most  populous  estates  belonging 
to  one  proprietor  in  the  island  of  Great  Britab.  Its  ex^ 
tent,  it  is  believed,  has  never  been  accurately  ascertained  | 
but  containing  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  valued  rent  of  the 
county,  it  mbsf  at  least  have  one-half  of  the  extent  of 
ground  in  it,  or  1755  square  miles  (739,200  acres)  ;  and 
consequently  it  is  equal  in  size  to  either  of  the  valuablo 
counties  of  Chester,  of  Derby^  or  of  Warwick.  .  Th« 
following  is  the  account  given  by  Mr  Rose  of  the  tbrtc 
great  districts  into  which  this  estate  is  divided. 

The  southern  district  stretches  along  the  east  coast  of 
Sutherland,  almost  tviflioiit  interruption,  from  Cyder  HaUg 
on  the  Meikle  ferry,  to  the  boundaries  of  Caithness  $  » 
distance  of  about  thirty  measured  miles.  The  arable  land 
of  this  district  is  in  general  a  good  kindly  soil,  fit  for  pro* 
dacing  every  kind  of  grain  that  is  raised  in  any  part  of 
Scotland ;  having  at  the  same  time  a  great  advantage  in 
regard  to  manure,  from  the  quantity  of  sea- weed  that  ia 
thrown  in  upon  the  coast^  likewise  an  inexhaustible  fund 

Vol.  V.  L 
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^herteBd  of  Hmestone  and  sea-shells,  and  also  every  where- water 
<■■■■' ^^  t.  carriage,  w>th  great  abundance  of  sea-fish,  sttclf  as  cod^ 
haddock.  Sec.  ;  not  foigettbg  two  excellent  salmon  fish- 
ings on  the  rivers  ef  Brora  and  Helmsdale.  The  inhabit* 
ants  of  this  part  of  the  estate  raise  eonsidend^le  quantities 
of  corn,  sKich  as  parley,  oats,,  peas,.  &c»  Grain  is  their 
staple  commodity  for  paying  their  rents  and  maintaining 
their  families  v  in  addition  to  which,,  however,  they  rear 
a  few  black  cattle  for  sale,,  and  spin  some  linen  yam  for 
the  manufacturers  of  Aberdeen  and  other  places. 

The  middle  district  6f  this  estate,  consisting  of  the  pa*> 
rishes  of  Kildonan^.  Rogart,  Lairg,  and  a  part  of  the.  pa* 
rish  of  Clyne,  are  ooantries  detached  from  the  sea.  They 
have,  it  is  true,,  a  good  deal  of  arable  land,  but  not  of  the 
like  good  quality  with  that  on  the-  coast*,  B&tdc  cattle,, 
small  horses,  sheep,  and  goats,  are  the  staple  commodities 
on  whith  the  inhabitants  depend  for  the  payment  of  their 
rents,,  and  for  supplying  themselves  with  the  necessary  ar- 
ticles of  accommodation.  In  this  district  they  scarcely  raise- 
corn  su:fl!kient  to  support  the  inhabitants  for  more  than  one- 
half  or' twa-third»  of  Ae  year  ;  nor  has  industry,  in  the 
way  of  spinning  or  manufacture,,  yet  reached  them  to  any 
degree.  - 

The  third  or  northern  district  comprehends  the  parish 
pf  Far  (known  also  under  the  name  of  Strathnaver)  and 
the  parish  of  Assint,  countries  bordering  on  the  Northern 
or  Western  Ocean.  The  inhabitants  of  these  parishes  arc 
exactly  in  the  same  situation  with  those  last  mentioned, 
but  with  this  exception,  that  such  of  them  as  are  situated 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  sea-coast  derive  also  some  ad- 
vantages from  fishing.  The  greater  part  of  this  district, 
however,  is  inland  (particularly  in  the  parish  of  Far), 
where  the  rays  of  industry  have  never  as  yet  dawned, 
and  wlHch,  it  is  believed,  is  in  much  the  same  $tate  and 
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^itoation  now  tbat  it  was  two  hundred  jears  tgo«  There 
are  good  -salmon  fishings  on  the  rivers  of  Narer  and  Tor- 
risdale  in  the  parish  of  Far^  and  also  on  the  rivers  Iiivcr 
and  Kirkafg  in  Asslnt.  In  manj  places  in  this  district 
the  plough  is  not  used  at  all.  The  ground  intended  for 
corn  is  turned  over  either  with  the  spade  or  with  the  foot* 
plough  called  bj  the  natives  cascraim,  already  described* 
An  extensive  part  of  the  Sutherland  estate  is  appropriated 
to  the  feedmg  of  mountain  deer,  of  which  it  is  said  that 
there  are  on  the  whole  estate  above  one  thousand.  At 
Ounrobin  Castle,  however,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
Sutherland  estate^^  great  improvements  have  been  carried 
on. 

The  third  great  estate  in  this  county  is  that  belong"  Sklte  sad 
ing  to  the  family  of  Dempster,  called  Skibo  and  Pulros*  ^"^ 
sie.  These  estates  contain  about  18,000  acres  of  land^ 
extending  from  the  point  of  Ardna^lk,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Frith  of  Dornoch,  westward  to  Port  Leak^ 
being  an  extent  of  twelve  or  fourteen  aiiles.  The  bulk 
of  the  estate  is  hilly,  but  the  hills  are  of  no  great  height^ 
seeming  generally  to  rise  about  from  500  to  700  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  frith. 

Having  mentioned  these  estates  in  particular,  we  aaySdilsal 
remark  in  general,  that  the  county  may  be  considered  as^ 
divided  into  three  districts :  The  eastern  upon  the  Gennao 
Ocean,  the  western  upon  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  cen* 
tral  or  middle  district.  Concerning  the  east  coast  it  may  be 
;reinarked»  that  though  Sutherland  is  many  degrees  (ar^ 
ther  north  than  East  Lothian,  there  is  much  less  difference 
between  the  two,  in  point  of  climate,  than  could  be  well 
imagined.  In  Sutherland  the  spring  is  perhaps  about  a  fort* 
night  or  three  weeks  later,  and  the  winter  commences  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks'sooner ;  but  the  summers  are  equally 
warm,  if  not  warmer,  and  the  winter  can  hardly  be  called 
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cSn*"^  colder.  The  air  is  sometimes  keen  aod  penetrating,  thoii|6 
y-  y        on  the  whole  certainly  healthful  and  salabrious. 

Bear  or  big  and  peas  are  tbq  most  profitable  crops,  at 
least  under  the  present  system  of  farming.  There  seems 
to  be  something  peculiarly  favourable  in  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate to  bear  and  peas.  Oats  thrive  well  in  some  parti- 
cular spots ;  but  in  general  they  are  neither  sure  nor  pro« 
fitable.  For  wheat  there  is  no  demand  on  the  spot,  nor 
mflls  to  manufacture  it.  Bear  or  big  is  found  preferable 
to  barley.  The  latter  is  longer  of  ripening,  more  liable 
to  shake,  produces  straw  of  a  worse  quality  for  feeding 
cattle,  and  is  not  so  productive  of  grain.  The  peas  sown 
here  are  of  different  kinds.  Those  that  go  under  the  name 
of  the  Sutherland  or  country  peas  have  been  sown  from  time 
immemorial,  and  the  common  'farmers  are  much  attached 
to  them.  They  are  a  small  dwarfiish  kind,  but  produce  a 
large  quantity  of  very  sweet  meal.  They  ripen  pretty 
early,  but  have  little  straw.  There  have  been  introduced 
of  late  various  kinds  of  peas  ;  namely,  the  large  red,  the 
grey,  and  the  blue-marbled.  Beans  are  raised  here  to 
great  advantage,  and  the  natives  find  them,  ground  into 
meal,  a  wholesome  and  substantial  food.  There  is  only 
one  kind  used  here,  which  is  the  small  horse-bean. 
*  ^  The  manure  principally  used  by  the  generality  of  the 
tenants  is  the  dung  of  cattle  and  litter,  mixed  with  layers  of 
earth  from  moorish  or  mossy  ground,  which  is  very  often 
of  a  very  poor  quality,  and  sometimes  impregnated  with 
mineral  particles,  and  consequently  injurious  to  vegeta« 
tion  ;  yet  the  common  farmers  will  carry  this  beggarly, 
and  sometimes  noxious  stuff,  for  miles,  on  the  backs  of 
their  little  horses.  At  Dunrobin,  and  by  some  of  the 
principal  farmers,  ta  addition  to  animal  dung  and  various 
composts,  fern,  sea-weed,  peat-ashes,  and  lime  are  oaed* 
Sea-ware  sometimes  abounds  on  the  coast^  and  the  farm* 
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crs  are  rtrj  diligent  in  collecting  it  when  driven  on  the  ^  ***<& 
shore.  Thej  applj  it  commonlj  to  bear,  and  it  seldom  fails  " 
to  bring  a  good  crop.  The  gardens  at  Danrobin  and  Slcibo 
show  what  might  be  effected  even  in  this  northern  latitude 
by  labour  and  attention.  Apples,  petirs,  and  chtrries  thrive 
perfectly  well ;  and  at  Ski  bo  the  peach  and  the  apricot. 
Id  1704,  also,  from  the  peculiar  fineness  of  the  season, 
walnuts  ripened  in  the  garden  at  Skibo,  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, is  extremely  unusual  north  of  Durham.  There 
arc  considerable  plantations  at  Skibo,  Cyder  Hall,  and 
Danrobin ;  but,  on  the  whole,  this  district  is  extremely 
bare  and  naked,  though  the  practicability  of  having  large 
plantations  is  indisputably  proved  by  their  success  where 
they  have  been  tried. 

The  middle  district  of  Sutherland  contains  nothing  dif- 
ferent from  other  parts  of  the  northern  Highlands  t)f  Sx;ot. 
land.  The  soil  of  the  long  valleys  between  the  mountains 
is  a  sharp  loam,  capable  of  every  improvement,  w^re  it 
cleared  of  rocks  or  great  lumps  of  s^one  ;  which,  how- 
ever, could  not  be. removed  without  vast  labour  and  ex- 
pence.  With  the  exception  of  those  farms  that  ha\  t  been 
converted  into  sheep-walks,  the  arable  land  is  occupied 
in  small  portions  of  from  one  to  four  acres.  The  state  of 
the  roads  is  very  miserable,  very  little  attention  being  paid 
to  them. 

The  western  coast  of  Sutherland  is  wild,  rocky,  and 
moootainous  j  and  a  considerable  part  of  it  is  a  monstrous 
assemblage  of  rugged  mountains,  apparently  piled  upon 
each  other,  and  seemingly  torn  and  shattered  by  siome 
great  convulsion  of  nature.  There  are  still  a  considerable 
number  of  goats  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  lofty 
mountains  attract  the  clouds  from  the  Atlantic,  and  occa- 
don  such  frequent  and  heavy  rains  and  nodsts  on  the  hills 
as  to  produce  a  very  wet  climate* 

9. 
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^y<"«^  Sutherlvid  has,  in  a  variety  of  qoarters,  abundance  of 
freestone,  limestone,  and  sl^te.  The  limestone,  in  many 
places,  assumes  the  form  of  marl  ^  particularly  in  Assint* 
al,  Ledbtg,  Rj-autra-id,  and  Advare,  near  the  coast.    In 

Irooy  ^c  the  same  district  it  appears  that  iron  min^s  were  anciently 
wrought,  but  atwhat  period  of  history  does  not  appear.  A- 
mong  the  ipountains  on  the  west  coast  the  traces  of  ancient 
mines  and  iron  works  are  still  to  be  found.  The  whole 
country  was,  in  early  tiip^s,  covered  by  one  vast  forest,  so 
that  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  obtsuning  abundance  of 
charcoal,  which  is  the  most  valuable  species  of  fuel  for 
this  impottant  manufacture.  There  was,  some  years  ago, 
found,  by  one  John  Sinclair,  a  large  piece  of  forged  or 
malleable  iron,  produced,  without  doubt,  by  the  early  art* 
ists  who  in  ancient  times  possessed  that  quarter  of  the 
island.  It  was  of  a  roundish  form,  from  seventeen  to 
twenty  pounds  weight.  It  was  of  good  quality,  and  a 
neighbouring  blacksmith  wrought  it  into  facings  or  edg- 
ings for  the  rude  implements  of  husbandry  which  are  used 
in  this  part  of  the  country. 

|Loek  crystals  and  pebbles  are  found  in  many  parts ;  and 
beauiitul  garnets  are  found  on  the  coast  in  the  parish  of 
Tongue.  There  are  several  veins  of  coal ;  but  the  quali* 
ty  is  far  from  good,  ^^'d  the  veins  are  too  small  to  be  of  con* 
sequence.  Altliough  the  search  after  metals  in  this  county 
has  been  very  limited,  yet  con biderable  riches  gf  that  kind 
h^ve  l^een  discovered.  We  are  assured  tha^t  native  gold 
has  bt^ii  foTiud  in  the  debris  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains^ 
There  are  many  veins  ot  lead- ore,  very  rich  in  silver,buta$ 
yet  none  have  been  wrought.  Ironstone  is  very  abundant; 
arici  in  Siratbnaver,  Assiin,  and  Ederachylis,  arc  distinct 
^narks,  as  already  noiiced,  of  its  having  formerly  beeA 
yrroughr  nd  smelted  v.ith.woqd.  A  rich  vein  of  black 
«]^d9  qf  mimgws^  has  bf^  iateljr  ducoYer^  near  t)W 
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Fritb^of  Domonch.     The  mineralogj  of  this  oooaty  tod  of  P^wocfc. 
Ross-shire  deserves  more  attention  j  and  there  is  no  doubt 
tbat  the  discoveries  would  amplj  repajr  the  trouble- 
There  is  only  one  royal  borough  in  the  county  of  Su- l>o'n^clu 
therland,  that  of  Dornoch.-    It  is  situated  on  the4iortb 
coast  of  the  Frith  of  Dornoch^  already  menticHied,  nearly 
opposite  to  the  borough  of  Tain^  which  lies  on  the  sQuth 
side  of  the  same  frith.  The  town  is  small,  and  going  fast 
to  decay,  although  it  is  the  county  town,  and  the  rcsiucnce 
of  a  sheriff*court.     It  was  erected  a  royal  borough  by  a 
charter  from  King  Charles  the  First,  dated  16  J6  i  and 
ita  government  is  vested  in  a  provost,  four  bailies,  ;iiid  ten 
counsellors,  four  of  whom  are  annually  changed.     It  is 
one  of  the  northern  district  of  boroughs  which  unice  in 
aeadiog  a  member  to  parliameni.     This  place,  however, 
contains  some  vestiges  of  antiquity,  which  demonstrate  that 
it  was  once  of  more  importance  than  at  preeent.  Dornoch 
was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  Caithness,  and  a 
part  of  the  ancient  cathedral  still  remains.     The  present  CathednL 
parish  church  is  formed  out  of  three  of  the  wings  or  aislM 
of  the  ancient  cathedraL     The  fourth  has  been  long  in 
ruins  ;  and  the  old  custom  j^revails  of  burying  aU  persons 
of  any  distinction  connected  with  the  parish. within  the 
churclu    It  has,  however,  been  floored  with  wood,  at  the 
height  of  seven  feet  above  the  ground  ^  but  still  its  vast 
icjctent  and  stupendous  ht^ight  render  it  unfit  to  be  used  as 
a  presbyterian  church.     It  is  not  precisely  known  wnen 
the  see  of  Caithness,  including  Sutherland,  ^as  erected  ; 
but  Andrew  Bishop  of  Caithness  is  witness  to  a  donation 
by  David  the  First  to  the  monastery  of  Dunfermline,  H^ 
was  bishop  here  in  1.1 ,50.     fn  1222  Gilbert  Murray  w  ic  Mnmy.aa 
bishop  here.  ;  The  archbishop  cf  York  had  ciaimed  a  ji^  bSwp. 
xisdiction  ovei;  the  Scottish  church,  and  the  claim  was  p^r    ' 
Irooised  by  iht  king  of  Ssghmd^  and  favouied  by  rttf 
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Dornoch.  Pope's  legate,  who  held  a  convention  on  the  subject  at 
Northampton,  in  presence  of  the  kings  of  England  and 
Scotland,  in  the  year  1176.  The  legate  addressed  a  speech 
to  the  convention,  in  which  he  strongly  supported  the 
claims  of  the  archbishop  of  York.  It  was  followed  by  a 
long  silence,  the  Scottish  bishops  being  intimidated  by  the 
authority  of  the  legate,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  authority 
and  the  power  of  the  king  of  England.  At  length  Gilbert 
Murray,  then  a  young  man,  one  of  the  inferior  clergy, 
being  a  canon  of  the  church  of  Moray,  who  had  attended 
his  bishop  to  England,  ventured  to  rise,  and,  with  a  vehe- 
ment and  intrepid  eloquence,  defended  the  independence 
of  the  Scottish  church.  His  abilities  obtained  the  applause 
of  the  whole  assembly,  and  his  courage  revived  the  spi- 
rit of  his  associates  j  so  that  the  legate,  beiog  apprehen- 
sive that  he  spoke  the  general  sentiment  of  his  country, 
and  that  the  authority  of  the  Romish  see  in  Scotland  might 
be  brought  into  danger  by  an  attempt  to  subject  it  to  sub- 
ordinate authority,  prudently  broke  up  the  convention. 
Gilbert  Murray,  on  his  return  home,  was  universally  ca« 
ressed,  and  afterwards  promoted  to  the  see  of  Caithness. 
He  built  the  cathedral  of  Dornoch,  died  at  Scrabster  in 
Caithness,  where  the  bishops  had  also  a  residence,  in 
1245,  and  was  afterwards  canonized.  A  statue  of  him  is 
still  shewn  in  the  church  here,  under  the  name  of  St  Gil« 
bert,  but  it  is  not  entire. 
The  Bl«h.  Here  stand  also  the  ruins  of  the  bishop's  castle,  which 
op'iCaufe.  upp^jjj-g  iQ  jjgyg  been  a  stately  and  sumptuous  edifice« 
About  the  year  1561,  George  Earl  of  Caithness,  \*ho 
clainced  wardship  of  Alexander  Earl  of  Sutherland,  then 
a  minor,  had  got  the  person  of  the  latter  into  his  pos- 
ses '-^n  ;  a  tribe  of  Murrays,  inhabiting  this  part  of  the 
coiit  TV,  who  were  firmly  attached  to  the  iSoble  family 
of  ^iit^erh'  .  and  beheld  the  conduct  of  Caithness  widi 
t  jealous  eye,  contrived  to  get  the  minor  conveyed  from 
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Caithness,  and  put  under  the  protection  of  the  Earl  oi 
Huntlj.  Caithness,  in  revenge,  invaded  this  country  bj 
bis  son  John,  who  invested  the  town  and  castle  of  Dor* 
noeh,  of  which  the  Murrays  had  possessed  tbei|iselves« 
Several  skirmishes  took  place  with  various  success.  The 
Murrajs,  no  longer  able  to  maintain  the  ground  tMj  had 
occupied,  retired  to  the  castle.  Upon  this  the  Master  of 
Caithness  burnt  fhe  town  and  cathedral ;  but  still  the  be- 
sieged  defended  themselves  in  the  castle  for  a  month  long.. 
cr.  At  length,  however,  they  were  obliged  to  capitu* 
late,  having  undertaken  to  depart  out  of  Sutherland  with* 
in  two  months,  and  delivered  three  hostages  into  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors.  The  Murrays  fulfilled  their  engage* 
xnent ;  but,  from  the  barbarous  temper  of  the  age^  the  hos- 
tages were  nevertheless  murdered. 

Over  the  whole  of  this  country,  in  different  places,  are 
to  be  found  vestiges  of  those  ancient  buildings,  denomi- 
nated Picts  houses^  which  we  have  already  described,| 
and  which  on  the  west  coast  are  called  Duns.  la  va- 
rious parts  also  are  to  be  seen  vestiges  of  fortifications 
of  dlfFerent^orts.  Some  of  them  are  old  towers,  and  o- 
thers  consist  of  larger  works,  which  seem  to  have  been  in- 
tended as  places  of  safety  for  considerable  bodies  of  men 
or  cattle.  On  the  east  coast,  on  the  south  side  of  Loch 
Brora,  there  is  a  hill,  called  Craig  Bar,  fortified  with  a 
4itch  of  circumvallation.  It  is  a  steep  and  rocky  preci- 
pice, every  way  inaccessible  but  by  a  narrow  neck  of 
land  between  it  and  a  neighbouring  hill.  It.  contains  a- 
bout  eight  acres  of  land,  and  could  easily  be  defended  a« 
g^nst  any  number  of  assailants.  In  m$iny  quarters  caima 
are  found,  which  are  considered  as  monunients  erect<[d  to 
chiefs  who  fell  in  battle  \  and  numberless  spots  are  pointed 
out  in  which  the  rival  clans  formerly  engagad  in. sangui- 
nary contests  with  each  other.  In  the  parish  of  Assin^ 
in  the  Island  of  OUney,  is  a  coosiderabk  cairn,  in  which 
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Antiqaitiet.  is  a  stone  hollowei}  ouf,  and  hayiog  a  cover  of  stone.  The 
old  people  of  the  neighbourhood  relate  that  the  hollowed 
stone  former!  J  contained  a  round  stone,  of  the  size  and 
form  of  a  large  egg,  for  which,  and  also  for  an  adjacent 
burying  ground,  great  veneration  was  entertained*  The 
round  stone,  on  account  of  its  variegated,  minute,  and 
splendid  colours,  was  always  shewn  to  strangers.  It  Was 
privately  carried  off  by  a  sea- faring  man,  to  whom,  in  the 
usual  manner,  it  had  been  exhibited  as  a  curiosity.  It  is 
suspected  to  have  been  an  object  of  Scandinavian  idola*- 

DiuiDonui-     ^°  ^^^  parish  of  Durness,  in  which  is  Cape  Wrath,  are 
^^^  the  remains  of  the  tower  called  Dun  Domadilla,  which 

has  been  much  noticed  by  travellers.  That  portion  of  the 
wall  of  this  ancient  tower  which  is  still  standing  is  eight- 
een feet  at  the  highest  part*  The  area  appears  to  have 
been  surrounded  with  two  concentric  walls*  A  large  .tri« 
angular  stone  covers  the  front-door  as  a  lintel. .  The  op« 
^site  side  has  been  reduced  to  rubbish.  A  celebrated 
Gaelic  bard,  Robert  Doun,  belonged  to  this  parish.  His 
songs  possess  considerable  reputation  among  the  High* 
landers. 

In  the  parish  of  Tongue,  at'Milness,  are  ^e  remains 
of  an  ancient  building ;  but  so  ruinous,  and  to  covered 
with  earth,  that  its  original  form  cannot  be  distinctly  tra- 
ced. It  is  called  Dun  Bhuidby  **  the  yellow  heap,*'  and 
supposed  to  be  erected  by  Domadilla  King  of  the  Scots. 
The  skeletons  of  two  men  were  found  buried  near  itsomo 
years  ago.  One  of  them  measured  in  length  about  seven  feet. 
ITpQU  being  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air,  they  moul- 
dered into  dust.  About  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from 
Milness,  there  are  several  heaps  of  stones  anci  ruins  of 
small  circular  buildbgs,  scattered  at  various  distances, 
tm  a  rising  ground  near  the  sea.    The  circular  buildings 
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Mtt  said  tQ  have  been  folds  erected  to  guard  tlie  jomifer  Aatiytticfc 

cattle  from  the  wolves  with  which  it  is  supposed  the 

countrj  was  once  infestedt    No  account  is  given  of  these 

lieaps  i  though,  from  the  size  and  situation  of  them,  it 

should  seem  a  battle  had  been  fought  upon  the  spot.    On 

the  east  side  of  the  baj  lies  Tongucy  one  of  the  seats  oft^wd^ 

Lord  ileay,  a  beautiful  spot,  laid  out  into  garden^  sur-^^ 

rounded  with  beautiful  trees,  which,  in  some  points  of 

view^  seem,  on  the  one  side,  to  wave  their  tops  among  the 

cliffs  of  Ben  Loaghal ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  lose  themselves 

in  the  ruins  of  Caistal-a-Qharruicb ; «  structure  soangient 

that  there  is  noconsistent  tradition  concerning  iu  Perhaps 

it  iwas  possessed  bj  John  Mackay  Abarach,  the  greatest 

name  for  heroism  ia  this  part  of  the  Highlands ;  and  what 

renders  this  conjecture  the  more  plausible,  is,  that  there 

is  a  cave  in  the  rock  upon  which  the  castle  was  built,  call« 

ed  Leabuidk  Ecifi  jdharuici,  u  e.  **  John  of  Abarach'a 

bed,''  whither  he  is  said  to  have  retired  in  lime  of  dan<* 

ger,    A  fanuly  of  the  Mackays  are  descended  £rom  him, 

and  are  reported  to  have  still  in  their  possession  his  baa» 

per,    with  this  motto  wrought  in  golden  letters,  Siodi^ 

freun,  Biodb  trmm^  i,  e*  **  Be  valiant*" 

Last  of  all,  Bunrobiu  Castle,  on  the  east  coast,  the  seat^^^^ 
of  the  ancient  ^zr\%  of  Sutlierlfndt.  may  be  uftentioned.  It 
is  in  excellent  repair ;  and  great  agricultural  exertions  have 
been  successfully  made  around  it*  It  was  founded  about 
the  year  liOO  by  Robert  or  Robin,  second  £arl  of  Su« 
therland*  It  is  situated  near  the  sea,  and,  as  the  word.  4hm 
imports,  on  a  round  hill*  The  few  paintings  here  are  an 
£ar^  of  Murray,  an  old  man^  on  woodybis.  9on  and  tw^. 
daughters,  by  Co.  G.  1028  $  a  fine  full  length  of  Charles^ 
the  First  9  Angus  Williaaison,  a  hero  of  the  dan  Chattan,. 
who  rescued  the  ^utherlands  iu  .the  time  of .  distress »  a 
yerj  sbgular  picture  of  the  J>ttkje  of  Alvi^  in  coaaciU 
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HigMandt.  with  a  cardinal  bj  his  side,  who  puts  a  pair  of  beDows^ 
*"  blown  by  the  Devil,  into  his  ear ;  the  Duke  has  a  chain 
in  one  hand  fixed  to  the  necks  of  the  kneeling  Fleemings, 
in  the  other  he  shews  them  a  paper  of  recantation  for  them 
to -sign ;  behind  them  are  the  reformed  clergy.  The  car- 
dinal  is  the  noted  Anthony  Pirrenot,  Cardinal  de  Grand* 
TiUe,  secretary  to  Margaret  of  Austria,  Duchess  Dowa- 
ger  of  Savoy,  governess  of  the  Netherlands,  and  who  was 
held  to  be  the  author,  advancer,  and  noi^risher  of  the  trou- 
bles of  those  countries ;  and  who,  on  his  recal  into  Spain, 
was  supposed  to  be  the  great  promoter  of  the  cruelties  ex- 
ercised afterwards  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  successor  of 
his  mistress. 

As  Sutherland  is  the  first  county  which  is  altogether,  or 
principally  Highland,  to  which  we  have  come,  it  will  here 
be  proper  to  take  some  notice  of  the  past  history  and  fa* 
ture  prospects  of  that  part  of  the  British  islands  called  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland* 
O^oenl  ac-  ^^  ^  ^  singular  circumstance  atfending  the  sitoatioa  of 
gj'"'^'^ Scotland,  that  for  ages  it  has  been  inhabited  by  two  dis- 
tinct races  of  men ;  that  is  to  say,  by  mountaineers,  com^ 
monly  called  Highlanders,  Employed  chiefly  in  pasturage^ 
but  partly  also  in  agriculture ;  and  by  Lowlanders,  or  inha- 
bitants of  the  niore  level  tracts  on  the  south  and  east,  in 
which  agriculture  has  been  more  generally  practised.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  different  districts  of  the  Highlands  and 
Lowlands  were  for  ages  distinguished  by  a  different 
garb,  and  to  this  day  they  are  wonderflilly  distinct. 
The  boundary  which  divides  them  is  not  correctly  mark* 
ed  by  physical  limiits,  consisting  of  northern  or  south* 
•m  latitude,  or  of  rivers  and  fritlis,  but  is  completely 
distinguished  by  the  most  important  of  all  circum- 
stances in  social  life,  the  difference  of  language.  A 
Highlander  and  a  Lowlander,  bom  in  neighbouring  cot- 
lagesy  hear  each  other  talking      a^guage  which  they  d% 


not  anderstand*  Of  late  years,  indeed,  in  consequence  of  Highha^ 
the  g^eat  changes  which  have  been  introduced,  and  of  the  ' 
industrious  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue 
throughout  the  Highlands,  a  Lowland  Scotchman  or  aa 
Eaglishman  finds  bis  language  understood  bj  abundance 
of  persons  in  the  remotest  comers  of  the  island  ;  but  the 
case  was  formerly  very  different ;  and  to  this  day  a  native 
of  Edinburgh,  or  even  of  Perthshire,  bom  at  the  foot  of 
the  Grampians,  understands  as  little  of  the  Erse  language 
as  he  does  of  the  Hindoo,  the  Shanscrit,  or  the  Persiaa 
tongues  i  neither  does  it  appear  from  history  or  tradition^ 
that  his  ancestors  were  ever  better  acquainted  with  that 
language.     . 

The  ancient  history  of  Scotland  is  involved  in  very 
great  obscurity.  The  Roman  writers  give  little  light 
upon  the  subject,  and  our  own  early  historians  have  suf« 
fered  themselves  to  be  misled  by  monkish  fables.  The 
Uoman  armies  under  Agricola  advanced  along  the  south- 
em  foot  of  the  Grampians,  through  Strathmore;  and  they 
appear  to  have  pressed  onwards  along  the  east  coast,  thro^ 
the  low  territory  of  Aberdeenshire,  Banff*,  Moray,  Nairn, 
and  Inverness,  as  far  as  Ross-shire ;  but  they  were  un- 
able  to  make  any  permanent  establishment  beyond  the 
isthmus  between  Forth  and  Clyde ;  and  even  the  terri« 
tory  between  that  and  the  English  border,  where  they 
had  their  southern  wall,  does  not  seem  to  have  remained 
long  undisputed*  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scotland 
are  usually  spoken  of  under  three  appellations:  Scots, s^octpCsle* 
Caledonians,  and  PicU.  Scot  or  Scuit  signifies,  in  the  Gae-^^^J^^"^ 
lie  or  Erse  language,  a  wanderer,  in  the  bad  sense  of  thei^s^on^ 
word,  being  synonymous  with  vagabond  or  wandering 
plunderer.  It  was  probably  ^originally  a  term  of  con* 
tempt  used  by  their  enemies ;  but  it  sometimes  happens 
tliat  a  people  take  a  pride  in  assuming,  as  a  name  of  ho- 
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ffigMtndt.  nour  or  distinction,  what  their  enemies  consider  as  a  soniee 
of  reproach ;  and  thus  a  wandering  and  unusually  war« 
like  tribe,  gainbg  an  ascendancy  over  their  neighboon, 
roaj  have  given  name  to  the  whole  nation.  As  the  High* 
landers  were  always  accustomed  to  desert,  the  valleys  in 
fhe  summer  months,  to  attend  their  cattle  to  the  mount« 
ains,  and  to  five  in  temporary  huts,  called  shealingi^  the 
appellation  of  wanderers  may  have  been  a  name  gives 
to  the  whole  of  them,  of  which  they  might  have  become 
proud,  from  their  attachment  to  a  pastoral,  a  bunting,  and 
a  warlike  life.  Our  old  historians  tell  a  strange  stoiy 
about  the  Scots  having  come  originally  from  Troy  or 
from  Egypt,  of  their  having  attempted  to  settle  in  the 
we^t  of  Spain  or  Portugal ;  that  after  many  adventures 
and  wars  there  they  again  embarked,  and  settled  in  Ire« 
land,  from  which  they  once  more  removed  into  Argyle* 
shire  and  the  mountains  of  Scotland ;  and  that,  last  of  all, 
they  conquered  the  Picts  who  inhabited  the  level  parts  of 
Scotland  on  the  south  and  east,  and  their  chief  became 
sole  monarch  of  the  territory  now  denominated  Scotland. 
Passing  over  as  evidently  fabulous  the  first  part  of  this 
story,  it  may  be  remarked  that  there  is  no  reason  for  be« 
lieving  th^t  any  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  ori« 
ginally  came  from  Ireland.  The  native  Highlanders  and 
the  native  Irish  do  no  doubt  speak  the  same  language, 
which  is  also  spoken  by  the  Welch ;  hot  this  is  obviously 
because  they  are  all  descendants  of  the   ancient  Gael,         i 

'^  Gauls,  or  Celts,  who  inhabited  Europe^  before  the  Rq«         I 

man  conquests,  and  retreated  to  remote  quarters  or  moun- 
tains  to  preserve  their  independence  against  these  con« 
querors.  Among  the  Western  Highlanders  no  tradition 
exists  that  their  ancestors  came  from  Ireland.  They  call 
themselves  Albinich,  or  inhabitants  of  Albion.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  name  of  Scots  is  probably  nothing  more  tbsA 
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a  term  of  reproach  given  bj  their  Lowland  enemies  toHf^ud^ 
the  whole,  or  at  least  to  a  leacSng  tribe  of  Highlanders^ 
who  ancientljy  in  the  character  of  the  wandering  and  inde- 
pendent barbarians  of  the  mountains,  in  their  native  fiut- 
nesses,  for  so  manj  ages  were  enabled,  especiallj  by  die 
aid  of  their  povortj,  to  set  all  invasion  at  defiance.  It  ia 
to  be  remarked,  however,  that,  according  to  our  ancient 
historians,  the  chief  king  of  the  Scots  had  his  residence  at 
Campbelton  and  Dunsiafihage  in  Argyleshire,  till  the 
reign  of  Kenneth  the  Second,  aboat  A.  D.  850,  when  the 
Scots  conquered  the  Picts  ;  after  which  the  kings  pf  the 
ScQts  took  up  their  residence  in  the  more  fertile  territory 
to  the  south  of  the  Grampians,  and  deserted  their  former 
Highland  dwelling. 

Caledonian  is  perhaps  also,  in  its  origm,  only  another s-CODdobt. 
name  for  Highlander*  Etymology  is  at  all  times  a  frail*'*' 
basis  on  which  to  rest  historical  truth  ^  at  the  same  time 
the  word  Caledonian  resembles  so  nearly  the  term  Gael* 
dun.  Of  Gauls  of  the  mountains,  by  which  the  Highland- 
ers to  this  day  disdoguish  themselves,  that  we  are  tempt-* 
ed  to  suppose  that  the  appellation  of  Caledonian  belonga 
in  its  origin  to  the  Gael-dun,  or  Scottish  mountaineers* 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that,  according  to  this  onode 
of  interpretation,  the  Welch  have  as  good  a  right  to  be 
called  Caledonians  as  the  Scots,  because  they  also  may  be 
justly  denomiaated  Gael-dun  ^  that  it  to  say,  Gael,  Celts^ 
or  Gauls  of  the  mountains. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  ancient  history  of  Scotland  s.fic^ 
relates  to  the  ancient  people  whom  we  have  so  frequently 
mentioned,  and  who  were  denominated  by  the  Romany, 
and  by  our  own  historians,  the  Picts^  or,  as  the  naoM  is 
still  vulgarly  pronounced,  the  P4cbu^  They  are  admitted 
to  have  been  skilled  in  the  art  of  agriculture ;  to  have  pos-^ 
sessed,  as  fasmerly  stated^  the  south  of  Scotland  as  £u 
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Highl«n<k  westw^d  as  tke  Cljde.     After  the  retreat  of  the  HiM 
tnans,  and  even  during  the  dominion  of  that   people^ 
thej  enjoyed  the  whole  low  country  between  the  Forth 
and   the   Grampians^  together  with  the  lower  part  of 
Aberdeenshire  and  the  whole  bordeifs  of   the   Moray 
Frith,  together  with    Caithness,  Orkney,  and  Shetland. 
Our  old  historians,   as   already  noticed,    represent  the 
Scots,  that  is,  the  Highlanders,    as  having   ultimately 
conquered  the   Picts  in   the    ninth   century  ;    and  that 
the  Scottish  king,  Kenneth  the  Second,  thereby  became 
sole  monarch  of  the  whole  country.     The  question  is. 
Who  were  these  Picts  ?    Were  they  originally  a  different 
people  from  the  Gaehdun  or  Highlanders  ?     Two  suppo- 
sitions may  readily  occur  upon  the  subject.     The  one  is, 
that  the  Picts  were  nothing  more  than  the  Gael,  or  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  inhabited  the  arable  and 
more  fertile  parts  of  Scotland,  and  were  thereby  led  ttf 
engage  in  agriculture ;  and  that  they  differed  in  no  respect 
from  the  GaeUdun  or  Highlanders,  excepting  in  the  piac^ 
of  their  residence,  which  naturally  induced  them  to  culti« 
vate  the  soil ;  while  the  sterility  of  the  Highlands,  and 
general  wetness  of  climate,  compelled  their  inhabitants  to 
subsist  chiefly  by  hunting,  by  pasturage,  or  fishing.     As 
the  whole  country  of  Scotland  was  divided  into  petty  so^ 
vereignties,  and  the  more  fertile  territory   of  the  low 
^untries  held  out  to  the  Highlanders  a  temptation  to 
]dunder,  there  would  naturally  be  frequent  wars  between 
these  two  classes  of  people,  which  might  perhaps  termi« 
nate  in  the  v)vereignty  being  acquired  over  both  by  the 
principal  Highland  chief,  who  thereafter  claimed  the  so- 
vet^gnty  of  all  Scotland.    It  may  also  be  supposed  that 
the  term  Ficts^  or  Picti  Britanni,  used  by  the  Roman 
writers,  was  only  a  name  by  which  they  distinguished  the 
independent  barbarians  of  -the  country,  who  refused  to 
conform  to  their  own  cnstomS|  and  persevered  in  the  aa« 


Tji^bVu^g  nppp  Ib^iiki9  9f  ^Iwr  iKxttff  muctnrtf  of 6ol<nircd 
ift^  |im<^Qi]3  9M)>4(«Ms^p4r)l7  for  Aye  porpoie  of  rtoteing 
themselves  terrible  m  war,  partly  as  an  omameatwbtcb  ihe/ 
^iffk  h^mnffiif  ao4  partly  t»  protect  themidViet  ogabst 
|be  i^Fif ritj  ^f  tj^e  c4»fPial»«  Uptti  tbU  aopposiliWt  th^ 
term  P^/  w^u}d  include  tb«  wbobs  iababitaata  of  &60tp 
^afd  bqr9«»d  t^  YmiU$  of  tbc  Eoiiias»  pfPTsiitiet#  whether 
^hlk^iling  i^  plains^  anil  eigaged  in  affrumltore,  or  infak* 
bUii^  Ihe  pftoiiPtauM^  and  oocupied  chtei j  in  paatotaget 
^  wttiilg#  md  ftibiag^ 

Onib^  otbeir  Jllbd^howtirer^  it  haa  been  aappoaedliluit  the 

l^igbliiii^rs  wdteiftiiailf  originally  a  different  race  from 

^^  J'kty^  anil  fr(«i  the  inhabitaatt  of  the  lowcoutty  o£ 

the  south  and  east  of  Scotland*  It  has  been  supposed  that  Ih^ 

]ft.Uer  y ere  cMF  ti  £(o|tbac  or  SeandiiKqrian  origb^  who  front 

ibr  Aqi;i9  of  th^  Saltiii  had  ^ooie;in  q^ifiU  of  babkationa 

jvntecedisot  to  Ae  iJbtisluiD  era,  andjoocupied  dia  inoat  tra« 

luable  piirl  lif  3€»tlaail ;  Aat  is  to  say,  the  Orkney  Md 

jSbet}aa4  lsUa#  f>^thness>  the  sonthem  eoaats  of  the  tf  o» 

Ay  Fntbi  the  aoaat  of  Aberdeenshire^  with  Kincardine^ 

AnglHy  Pertfaahire  to  the  south  of  the  Gracnpifns^  Fife^ 

Jlod  ibp  I^thiaoa  weatwari  to  the  Clyde*    It  haa  further 

tee^  a^ppoflied^  that  the  Gael  or  anoent  Celu  were  af  a 

XBOf§  topthefj^  origin^  probaUy  fr^ni  the  coaMi  of  GatuL 

Xtvs  aiippositioo^  tbet  the  Gaoel  6r  Gelu  Were  origindly 

a  diSer/ml  raaa  from  the  Piets,  haa  been  maintiMaad  by  Mr 

pinh«iloo  with  miscb  kambg  and  togeoni^,  and  a  great 

soXkteAfm  of  aAthoritiea  from  ancient  writers* 

Without  entering  into  a  dilate  which  can  now  be  of  HwMiad 
Utde  taIuo  or  importance^  w#  shall  satisfy  onraelves  withiua  cw. 
taking  notice  of  the  few  peculiarities  whiah  ate  known  to|| 
have  dlraitflbatad  thn  inhabitanU  of  the  Highlands  fr'om 
Ihoye  9f  the  loar  OMatiy  in  9II  agt^  leaving  it  to  tht 
VouV.  M 
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HighlMiay.nnprejodi€eA  read^f  to  judge  for  himself,  how  far  thcfc  ft 
.any.  reason  «f<>r  eoftsidertng  this' cui^ieiit  race  of  mountain^ 
.^rr>ais  ori^iiMllj'a  di&rent  pebp}r  (torn  thehr  neighbours 
of  tbC'Lowlands.  • 

Religion.  :  -  It;^)>peara  tha^;  fet-fcU  timteSy  thereligioQ  of  cverj-part 
«f 'Simland'bsErbe^ ti'earlj  thedame.  Theft  are  as  miAf 
moiiuihenu  of 'the  Dmidical  worship  tb  be  found  iir  tiie 
H^lMdtf  1^  tii'Ch^  ferritoriea  of  the-^neieht  Picts^  In^ 
•deed' thef'  are.iaore  nisnic;roi» in  the Higbhuida»  because 
iiewer  «f  .those,  exerticins  ha^e  been  madil  in  bnildhig,  in- 
closing,  or  agriculture,  which  have  a' tendency  to  destroy 
sjixseidbre'.tbe .  Testigbs  of  *  antiquity.  '  TUa  ^onvtnioA  to 
Christtamty  of  the  mhabitanis  of  all  parts  of  the  country 
appeaca  alsO'lo-^UavIr  takcbt  plade:  nearij  aibout  the  same 
period.:     .••  :...;.'     '••. .!:!/.'  ^  r.-i 

Lfliigiiage.  Ckkxbn  other  hand^ we  have  already  ihent&ned  the  Sf^ 
&mnf3e  'aflaogiia^  which  has  at'all:kiiSwn  periods  of  hi^ 
toiyt taken  i^icB4ietineen  the  Highlanders  aAd  their  neighw 
hours  in-  thfe  east„  ^  int  the' south-east  of 'Stotland.  The 
la^guft^'ofcthe^Highlanders  was ^met ely <)sal.  They  hadl 
;io  books  or. wvitt^. record.  '  The.  sMgt  of  their  hanft 
jverfe  pnly  handed  jdown  by  tradition, 'in  consequence  of 
belng'cooaoiutted.ta-: memory  by  suoeiessive  generuCioDSb 
Their  .more  civilbaed  neighbours,  who- were- mor^stfeadiljr 
eagage'd  in«agricitlludre,  at  an  early  period  employed  th<smw 
sHves  in  literature,! and  had  writings  in  their  ownr  or  is  a 
foreign  tongue.  The  oddest  didect  of  the  Lowland  Scots^ 
of  wliich  any  trace  ezistsy resembles  the  English  language 
of  our  own  times  in  as  gneat  adegree^as-the  dialects. of  ew 
(  -  ^al.  aotiquily  that  .were  .used  in  the  souA  Df  £ngkind; 
and  both  of  them  are  totally  unlike  the  £rse  or -Craelic  of 
he  Highlanders.    ..... 

CioihiDg.  It  appears  that  alxhough  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  were 
accustomed  to  paint  those  parts  ^tlwir  fafisdies  Which  they 


lift  aftcovercd,  yet  that,  at  least  as  early  as  the  fifth  or  Highbada^ 
sixth  century,  they  were  accustomed  to  use  clothing.  The 
^kth  of  the  Highlanders^  however,  has  always  been  dif- 
ferent firoflHthat  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  low*  .country. 
It  is  tAisecessary  to  describe  the  Highland  dress,  as  the 
Most  improved  state  of  it  has  been  preserved  in  a  part  of 
of  the  British  army. 

It  is  farther  to  be  remarked,  as  a  singular  peculiarity,  H!(^hlaiid- 
that  the  Highlanders  appear  to  have  abhorted  at  all  times  ^^ 
the  use  of  pork  as  food  $  and  to  this  day  the  coounon  peo* 
pie  of  the  Highlands  have  a  strong  aversion  to  it,  and  ne* 
vter  willingly  use  it.  On  the  contrary,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  their  oetghbours  in  Caithness  have  abundance 
of  swine  ;  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Moray  Frith  they 
have  been  always  reared,  and  used  as  food,  by  that  class 
of  pei»ple  who  use  the  English  language  according  to  the 
Scottbh  dialdct.  . 

In  other  respects,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  distinc*  BinSUtkf 
tion  ever  existed  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  l^ccu. 
Bnd  of  the  Lowl^ds  of  Scotland,  farther  than  that  which 
arose  from  physical  causes,  or  the  difference  of  the  terri« 
tory  v^hich  they  inhabited.  The  Highlander,  for  some 
centuries  atleasty  has  cultivated  grain  where  lie  oonld  do 
so  with  success  ;  although,  from  the  mountainous' namr^ 
of  his  territory,  Kke^the  inhabitants  of  the  Cheviot  and  of 
theTweeddale  hills,  he  was  under  the  secessity  of  trusting 
chiefiy  to  the  produce  of  his  flocks  or  herds  for  sub«ist«i 
enccr'  As  a  gr^at  psirt  of  the  Highlands  also  lie  along  the 
western  coast,  the  rains  proceeding  from  the  Atlantic,  ren* 
der  pasturage  to  this  day  the  most  favourable  and  advaii« 
tageous  mode  of  occupying  the  small  spots  of  arable  tern* 
lory  that  are  to  be  foUnd  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains.  '  -  '  '^'' 
With  regafd  to  th«  character  of  the  people,  and  the  state  of 
society  that  prevailed  among  them,  i(  appeasa  to  have  hom^ 

M  9 
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HighlMdi^fbr  tt»ese&veoraSx«nitoriet,preeUely  limihf  lethal  wBuB 
prevailed  ilk  Ihe  rost  ^f  the  islaadf  and  over  «U£urope,frod9 
the  tenth  to  the  foorteeoth  century.  The*  Ifigblwdi  of 
Scotland,hp»wevcr,  from  their  rentvoit  sitnalioi,  were  hmgcr 
left  under  a  state  of  cbieftaioahip  or  feoAd  aaarehj  than 
other  parts  of  £aK>pe  r  and  hence  the  state  of  society 
which  prevailed  in  them  tiH  the  jear  1146  is  coosidered 
as  a  subject  of  curiosity*  It  is  so^  however,  for  ao  other 
reason  bnt  because  the  rest  of  the  Btiiish  sbnd,  and  the 
south  ol  Europe,  had  for  two  or  three  centuries  preceding 
cofloe  to  he  in  a  dTiUzed  and  totally  difiereni  state. 

Feudal  go-  Long  after  the  art  o£  govemmeat  had  been  so  far  im« 
proved,  dhat  tranquillity  was  maialaiQed  and  justice  adsni^ 
nistered  over  uli  England  and  the  h>w  oounitry  of  Scodand^r 
the  H^hiands  eontiaued  to  adbicd  a  Kvely  representation 
of  the  state  of  England  before  the  Norman  conquest,  and 
of  all  Europe  at  the  date  of  the  crusades.*  .  As  to  this  day 
the  efEbctsrensain  of  that  state  of  society^oiit  of  which  the 
Highlands  have  so  recently  eaKrgied  ;  or  rather^  as.  they  arf 
at  present  only  in  a  state  of  tranntion  or  passage  mto  that 
aituatioa  in  which  the  rest  of  the  ishnd  haa  so  long  baca^ 
piaoed,  it  becomes  a  subject  of  radonai  cmiosity  to  attend 
correctly  to  the  past  and  poesent  state  ^f  that  portion  of 
aerritory.  Speedily  all  traces  will  he  lost  in  thia  iabuidof 
the  ooadition  in  whioh  our  foce&thors  so  long  fived,  aadt 
of  the  manner  in  whitfa  they  passed  froia  Aeir  aucieat 
otafeB  of  life.  Seeing  only  the  efiects  of  the  change,  or  lie 
riches  which  result  froili  cildlizaUon,  posteiiiy  might 
rashly  tofipose  that  the  period  of  amelioration  was  aboge»> 
4her  foDlunate,  oc  attended  with  no  alloy  t>f  bitterness  as 
ofevih  f   .      ■       - 

Wealoitti  .    Under  the  feudal  government  the  authority  of  the  orowa^ 

tro^  andofthe  law  was  exireniely  weak;  every  great  propideU^ 
irfiandspossesaed  coavl^  jttrifldicli0A.wilhifi  bia  owa  W* 


cit«iy#  and  acknowledged  little  more  as  doe  to  the  kittg^  Iflgiibndi. 
«r  head  of  the  lUitkH^  then  mere  homage  or  submiasion  in 
the  fieM  of  battle,  on  those  few  occasions  when  short  and 
^esttltorj  futioifal  wars  were  undertaken,  or  when  a  tern* 
porary  iini^n  became  neoessarj  to  defend  the  country  a* 
gains!  inirasion«     The  sovereign  or  prince  was  little  more 
than  a  great  baron,  who  had  l»s  own  estate  and  rassals ; 
at  the  head  of  whom,  with  the«td  of  the  pretensions  re« 
suiting  from  his  title,  if  he  was  a  man  of  talents,  he  might 
make  a  considerable  fignre;  but  being  destitute  of  any 
great  revenne,  he  could  maintain  no  standing  force,  nor 
give  effect  to  the  exeention  of  the  law,     TThis  was  parti^ 
cularly  the  case  in  Scotland,  where  the  towns  were  an- 
eiendj  very  triiing,  and  the  king  couM  not  unite  with  a 
wealthy  and  active  body  of  common  people  in  repressing 
file  great  barons.     Hence  every  greac  proprietor  of  lands  Power  of 
wa^  in  truth,  from  the  turbulent  and  barbarous  character 
of  the  people,  a  petty  sovereign  within  his  own  domain. 
The  nation  leras  divided  into  a  multitude  of  little  monar^    . 
chies,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  and  these  wore  subject  to    - 
aD  the  revolutions  incident  to  great  states,  but  with  a  de- 
gree of  frequency  proportioned  to  their  number,  their  vi- 
cinity, and  the  powerful  effects  which  the  talents  of  indi- 
viduals might  be  expected  frequently  to  produce.    While 
mattera  were  in  this  disorderly  or  lawless  condition,  every  i^qMrtuice 
proprietor  of  lands  found  it  ^solutely  necessary  to  sc^^^^^^JJJJ" 
to  himself  m  numerous  body  of  faithful  vassals,  in  thetoiJ. 
same  aiamier  that  a  gre^t  prinoe  endeavours,  in  our  times, 
to  possess  a  strong  standing  army*     He  also  endeavoured 
to  aecnte  himself  by  alliances  with  neighbouring  proprie- 
^>  and  by  fortifying  the  place  of  his  residence.    But 
tke  most  important  object  necessarily  was  to  secure  a  nu- 
ifMtrous  body  ol  retainers,  because  ambitious  and  restless 
fKi^bbptirs  w^ie  continually  attena^ting  to  extend  their 
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Higfa!>ndi.estate»,  that  is,  their  territories  by  conquest;,  which,  if- 
once  made,  could  only  be  wresti^  frgtpoi  them  by  force  of 
arms.  To  this  consideration,  oi  increasing  the  numbei; 
and  attachment  of  their  dependants,^  every  extensive  pro^ 
prietor  sacrificed  all  pjther  considerations.  He  was  uir-* 
der  the  necessity  of  doing  sOi  if  he  wished  to  protect  his 
house  from  pillage,  and  t^is  family  from  slaught^^  or  to 
retain  possession  of  his  property.  He  therefore  allowe4 
his  tenants  to  possess  th^ir  farms  at  low  reijits,  which  wcr^ 
paid  in  kind  i  that  is  to  say,  in  cattk,  grain,  or  of  her  arti«^ 
des.  When  a  tenant  had  a  nu^nerous  family  (as  in  tbos^ 
times  in  which  commerce  and  standing  armies  and  arts 
were  unknown,  they  icould  only  be  provided  for  by  ob- 
taining a  possession  of  land),  they  were  usually  allowed 
to  divide  ax^ong  thexn  their  (ather^s  farno^  for  which  they 
paid  only  the  old  and  naoderate  rent.  The  arrangement  waa 
acceptable  to  all  parties:  to  the  proprietor  of  the  lands,  that 
he  might  not  lose  the  military  services  of  as^t  of  young  men 
bom  upon  his  estate,  and  attached  to  him  and  hisfaroLty; 
tnd  to  the  vassals,  as  th^y  thus  obtained  a  provisipnfor  their, 
future  subsistence  without  the  negesdty  of  emigrating  fros^ 
their  native  soil.  The  proprietor  or  chief  attempted  to  di- 
vide his  lands  in  $uch  a  way  as  to  accpmmodate  all  hia  fol-^ 
lowers.  At  the  san\c  time,  by  the  power  which  he  posses^i; 
cd  of  expelling  a  refra9tory  individual,  his  authori^  over. 
them  was  complete.  The,  result  was,  that  the  country 
contained,  in  every  quarter,  at  le^st  as  many  inl^abitanU  a» 
it  could  well  niamtain ;  and  every  proprietor  of  lands  had 
under  his  gomnoand  a  numerovis  body  of  vassals.  , 

Feudal  These  arrangements,  which  had  only  war  or  defence  for 

their  object,  necessarily  gave  rise  to  a  state  of  manners  and 
character  which  was  altogether  of  a  military  cast.  Every 
great  proprietor  endeavoured  to  unite  himself  as  closely  as 
99.s«Ue  to  bis  people  i  and  they^  ia  return^  nuikin^  ti\ 
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Wm  only  trifling  pajmeots,  and  accustomed  to  take  a  Highlandfc 
;$haxe  in  every  >efibrt  of  danger  made  bj  him  for  the  de- 
fence or  extension  of  his  territory,  regarded  him  as  a  chiefy 
jRQd  not  as  a .  landlord.     The  whole  vassals  of  the  same 
chief  assumed  the  same  name,  and  his  territory  they  con* 
sidered  as  their  country :  and  thus  the  name  which  they 
bore  fornaed  a  military  watchword,  or  token  of  mutual 
confidence,  which  served  to  rally  them  in  case  of  a  tem« 
porary  miafortune^  or  of  a  conquest  of  their  territory  by 
a  n^igbboufing  baroq  ^nd  Ibis  vassals.     This  assumption 
of  the  same  name  also  served  tp  convey  the  idea#  that  the 
meoibers  of  a  tribe,  clan,  or  inhabitants  of  a  district,  were 
.tall  the  kiadrejl  of  each  other,  and  of  their  chief,  and  tend- 
e<d  to  bind  the  ties  of  affection  more  closely  among  them. 
In  si^c})  ^  state  of  society  wars  w^re  continually  occurring. 
Ji  the  cl}ief  was  bi'J^ve,  and  fond  of  military  adventurei^ 
the  natural  love  of  action  and  of  war,  which  in  all  ages 
bas  characterised  the  jEluropean  nations,  enabled  him  ea- 
^y  to  engage  his  clan  in  th^  most  dangerous  enterprises. 
1£  a  neighbouring  chief  was  qf  a  pacific  spirit,  it  was  a 
su|9icient  reason  for  invading  ^nd  plundering  his  territory^ 
and  pei:haps  fpr  expclUng  him  from  it,  and  giving  the  best 
pqrtions  of  it  to  the  youth  of  the  conquering  clan.     If  a 
neighbouring  chief  was  enterprising,  had  oyerawed  big 
neighbours,  was  increasing  his  territory,  his  riches,  and 
the  number  of  his  vassals,  it  w^s  a  sufEcient  reason  of 
forming  an  alliance  against  him^  and  for  attempting  to  re- 
duce his  power  and  diminish  his  territory.     Even  the  too 
great  increase  of  population  must  itself  have  often  given 
rise  to  war.     When  a  scarcity  occurred  in  consequence  of 
this  cause  or  of  bad  seasons,  the  effects  of  it  necessarily  fell 
ppon  the  least  warlike  or  least  powerful  clans.  The  bold- 
est and  most  enterprising  chiefs  found,  in  driving  off  the 
jja^tle  of  their  neighbours,  a  sufficient  resource  for  them; 
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t^ghlsmdi^I^es  aitJ  th^ir  jepetidaiiti.  Thdse  ^h&  fbu^hi  attd  fi^, 
'  and  thds^  wh6  were  Tictoribus,  Hreit  eljudly  pro^iddl  for; 
In  this  way  the  cotmtrj  was  continually  agitstt^d  hy  ia^ 
testine  wars ;  and  fends  Were  kept  ttp  for  ageK  ai  il  ptc^ 
iext  for  future  qnarrds.  At  the  iaih^  time^  it  mtist  nbt  b^^ 
supposed  that  mankiiidp  amidst  this  9tate  of  things  snf- 
fered  untommon  niisery.  0n  ^e  conttaryt  an  intrepid 
and  featless  state  of  mind  wals  prodticed,  prompt  to  at« 
tack  and  to  defend ;  and  all  the  aninaated  and  generooa 
jpassions  were  preserved  in  force.  iV^custoined^  as  we  sre^ 
to  the  inercenary  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant^  we  can* 
not  h^ar,  without  wondfer^  of  the  ardent  ktuchmeat  witi^ 
which  the  ancient  chieftains  bf  the  north  ^d  pf  the  aouA 
Vrere  regarded  by  their  vassals,  l)b\iglas,  Hume,  Fle6itiiiljg, 
McDonald,  Graham^  and  a  ianultttude  of  others,  conld  call 
forth,  in  an  instant,  in  armSy  the  who^e  poplilatiofl  of  tiietr 
respective  territories,  and  wer6  followed  with  an  ardent 
enthu^asm  which  deserted  them  in  no  misfortune* 

But  we  must  not  suppose,  on  this  account,  that  these  chiefk 
bad  it  in  their  power  to  act  as  despots  or  with  barbarity  U^ 
Vrards  their  own  people,  On  the  contrary,  the  connection  Was 
maintained  by  mutiisU  benefits  and  kbd  offices.  The  peo- 
ple paid  only  a  trifiiug  rent  or  tribute  to  their  chief.  Onk 
bis  part,  the  most  cbndescending  manners  were  employed^ 
bis  house  was  the  general  resort  of  his  clan,  and  his  reve- 
nue was  spent  in  entertaining  them.  Thus  hospitality  and 
polite  manners  were  diSbsed  amongst  these  barbarians  ih 
every  clan  ;  the  highest  and  the  lowest  were  the  cbmpa* 
nions  in  arms,  and  even  tlic  kindred  of  each  other,  who 
depended  for  their  safety  upon  their  mutual  fidelity  and 
courage.  In  the  case  of  very  great  families,  or  whoi  the 
domains  of  a  chief  became  very  extensive,  it  was  usual  for 
the  bead  of  the  dah  occasionally  to  grant  large  territories 
U>  the  yoiinger  bnmobes  of  his  fiu^i^y  in  retom  fiir  it  ld«^ 


y^heiii  tte  lower  ebuse9  looked  np  M  their  iMiMdlifV 

}eid€f •  These  diieffarias  #ere,  ih  kief  tiitei^  eklkd  tacks* 

xneii;  but  itt  vD  periods  they  Were  eoiiiidered  Aetrljr  ta  Od 

paitne  light  as  {yroprietof^  atid  Acted  On  die  laliie  piiiid* 

pies.     Thty  ^ere  the  officers  Whd^  vhdet  tho  ebief|  ebAi** 

iiiuided  ill  the  mifitirj  espeditiottf  •€  the  dtai.    Tbi$ 

^ras  their  •mployment ;  and  neither  ttdt:  6wn  dUpbsitlMI, 

iiDr  the  sitttatiofi  of  tht  toimtrfy  bielined  them  to  engtge 

in  the  dmagery  of  agriculture  any  &rther  than  to  knppljr 

fhe  necessarit^  of  life  for  theit  oWb  ftmiUes.    A  part  ot 

fheix  land  was  usoallj  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  and  thtt 

remainder  was  fet  off  in  itntfl  poriioM  to  cottagers,  who 

dtfbred  but  little  from  the  small  ocdnpiers  whe  held  thehr 

hMt  immediatdjT  froin  th^  chief ;  excepting  that,  in  liell 

of  rent^  they  ^rere  bound  to,  a  certain  amount  of  labour 

fbr  the  advantage  of  fheir  immediate  superior.  Th#  moro 

^f  thes6  people  anj  ^tleman  eould  collect  Mound  hii 

habitation,  ^with  the  greiter  facility  epuM  be  carry  on  thf 

ftrork  of  his  own  farm  i  the  gttkUk,  too,  was  his  person^ 

safety.    Besides  this,  the  tacksmen,  holding  their  liMidO 

from  the  chief  at  a  mere  qoit^rent,  were  naturally  soliet* 

tons  to  merit  his  fiivoar  by  ihe  number  of  their  immedi« 

ate  dependants  whom  thef  Ipould  bring  to  join  bis  standi' 

«rd ;  and  they  had,  in  fil<^  no  other  m^ans  of  employing 

to  sdTantage  the  superfltity  of  thfir  land  than  by  joining 

i&  the  general  system  of  the  country,  and  multiplying  tho  ' 

idtixnate  occupiers  of  the  land* 

The  efiect  of  all  ttiis  was,  that  throughout  ihe  whole 
kingdom  the  territory  was  divided  into  separate  little  mo* 
^archies,  in  vrhich  the  chiefs  ted  his  nobles,  the  inferior 
diiefhuns,  were  regarded  widi  the  most  ardent  loyalty  by 
thdr  peojde,  who  were  the  eompanions  of  their  enterpri* 
f^iaud of  Oi^  pl^asit^  -  The  destfo  of  ncoMute^ 


IiVil*fl^  w«s  cli^cls:^  by  the  iq^ecuritj  of  propertj*  Militarf^ 
prow^M  add 'Warlike  acbievemento  engrossed  the.kboiight«- 
of  all  men,  and  fcurmed  the  subject  of  their,  pride.  What, 
was  gained  by  pillage  and  rapui^  was  spent  with  profile 
sion.  It  was  accounted  disgraceful  to  refuse  protectioa 
and  hospitality  to  a  stranger  who  was  unprotected  ;  and 
from  the  chief tains^  in  particularly  the  most  unbounded 
generosity  was  es^pected* 

This  state  of  things  continued,  in  a  less  or  greater  de^, 
gree,  qy^  ^\^  Scotland,  till  about  the  period  at  which  the 
King  of  Scot^  James  the  Sixth,  succeeded  to  the  crown  of 
England. 
Relatire  With  regard  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  High- 
pftheHiffhpIand^  and  Lowlands,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  although 
^wlaodL  *^  would  seem  that,  }n  very  early  times,  the  ScoU  or 
Higlilanders,  as  ^Ire^dy  mentioned,  had  conquered  the, 
Ptcts  or  inhabitants  of  the  Ipw  country,  to  which  the* 
King  of  Scot9,  as  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  dominions^ 
transferred  hisr^idenfe  \  yet,  from  the  period  of  the 
conquest  of  this  Piety,  the  Highlands  always  acted  a  se« 
condary  part  in  aU  national  revolutions.  Mountainous 
countries  are  strong  when  they  stand  on  the  defensive,  but 
feeble  in  attack.  A  few  mountaipeer^  may  at  times  come 
down  to  pillage  the  neighbouring  valleys  i  but  the  phy« 
aical  distribution  of  a  mountainous  territory,  by  dividing 
the  people  intq  scattered  tribes,  prevents  their  uniting  ia 
any  common  enterprise.  Accordingly,  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  were  at  all  times  divided  into  independent  dan* 
ships,  whose  hereditary  hostility  prevented  their  union  in 
a  conunon  cause;  while  the  natural  boundaries  of  rugged 
mountains,  and  arms,  of  the  sea,  prevented  any  clan  from 
uniting  the  rest  under  its  banners  by  means  of  eonquest^ 
In  (he  maritime  territory  of  Kintyre,  Argyleshire,  and  the 
Westecn  Mes,.  the  QI'Donalds  appear,  indeed,  in  thq 
twelfth  and  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  ^turies,  to  l\ai^ 


rbf»i  to  such  power  as  to  threaten  oa«e  moit  a  conqu^tHSgUndt, 
^f  Scotland  from  the  Highlaads,  particulvly  by  the  aid  of       '     ^ 
the  Dafief ;  but  the  severe  de{eati|  wfticb  they  experienced 
near  Renfrew  and  at  Largs,  put  an  end  to  gU  appcehen. 
sions  from  that  quarter.  There^ifter^  fi^m  the.  period  of  th^      ^ 
commencement  of  thecontest  between  England ^nd Scotland 
about  the  succession  to  the^cottish  crpwn,  liil  the  accession 
pf  Jame%  the  Sixth  to  the  throne  of  England  at.  the  death  of 
ftuc^n  Elizabeth,  the  liighlands  sunk  into  a  state  of  compa* 
rative  inferioptyin  a  nailitory  point  of  view.  As  theEng*.The««fcr 
lish  and  ^cpts  were  almost  pontinqally  at  war,  while,  ^t  thc^^, 
same  time,  no  standing  force  existed  in  either  Icingdom,^**^ 
but  the  whole  youth  capable  of  military  service  were 
trabed  to  arms,  the  Lowlanders,  especially  in  the  viciaitj 
of  the  English  border,  possessed  a  great  military  superio- 
rity over  their  northern  countrymen. .  The  southern  Scots^ 
being  acqustomed  to  contend  with  the  powerful  armies 
which  tb^  English  oionarchs  at  times  brought  to  the  field, 
were  arme^  and  arranged  like  the  warriors  agaiqst  whom 
thcyfottghtj  and  their  constant  practice  of  making  war  upon 
a  great  scale  gave  them  a  superiority  of  skill.     Quring 
these  ages,  therelbrc,  of  hostility,  between  the  Scots  and 
the  English,  the  Highlanders  could  only  be  troublesome 
neighbours  to  the  inhabitants  of  Strathmgre  and  the  val« 
leys  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  but  were  in  no  respect 
flaogcrous  to  the  Scottish  government.     Their  wars  were 
^together  of  an  lutestine  nature,  in  whidi  rival  elans 
fought,  plundered,  and  massacred  each  other,  with  various 
success  i  bot  none  of  them  were  any  match  in  arms  for 
A?  vassals  of  Douglas,  Fleeming,  Hume,  Scott,  and  other 
dttcfs  who  resided  on  the  border:  and  accordingly,  when 
tke  kings  of  Scotland  were  not  engaged  in  war  with  Eng. 
J«ad,  or  with  the  rebellious  barons  in  the  south,  thej 
Rwrchcd  armies  of  borderers  to  the  u^nost  extremity  of 
the  Highlands  to  quell  msorrcctioos  of  their  chie6,  Sv^b 


^i^imiff  eSbrtt,  himp^et^  ttftembled  the  iilroaKto  of  Ho  euMiy,  «il 
produced  no  lasting  efiect  in  favouir  ti  the  power  of  thi 
Scottish  king*  or  of  the  aupreniacjr  of  hw  or  order. 

^^S^  After  the  eccestioa  of  Jatiiee  the  Slith  to  the  throne  of 
England,  the  iahabitaoti  of  die  north  of  England  ao4 
tottth  of  Scotland)  hj  mutual  conient^  laid  down  their 
armt*  The  Scottish  monarchs  had  been  fotmeilj  ini« 
able  to  subdue  their  turbulent  noUes  of  the  sooith;  but 
being  now  rai*^  to  the  English  throne,  this  became  an 
easy  task^  becauae  the  whole  force  of  the  monarchies  of 
Scotlancl  and  England  being  united  in  the  same  bead,  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  resist  the  pb'w^  of  a  prince  so 
strongly  supported*  The  growing  ciWlitatien  of  manlund 
gdso  tended  to  aceomfdish  the  same  object*  From  disl 
fime,  there/bre,  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  Scotland  a- 
bandoned  their  military  habits.  TThe  bsrons,  or  proprietors 
#f  land,  finding  themseli|Fes  protected  by  lew,  and  that  they 
derived  no  importance  or  benefit  from  their  nnmerousre^ 
tsiners,  fpeedily  began  to  drop  diat  spirit  of  clanship 
which  bad  formerly  united  every  great  proprietor  to  hii 
tenants  or  vassali*  Their  castles  ajForded  them  no  indew 
pendence,  or  means  of  tfetting  at  defiance  the  bead  of  the 
ftate^  more  especially  after  the  invention  ind  general  os( 
of  gunpowder ;  and  m  the  low  country  their  tcniioiics 
were  of  such  easy  access,  that  they  could  not  hope  with 
impunity  to  resist  the  eieeution  of  the  law.  They  began 
tfaerefoit  to  -demand  the  highest  rent  tHrhiefa  eould  be  cbt 
tained  for  their  lands,  because  riches '^ow  afbrded  the 
only  distinction  to  which  they  coold  attliin.  It  was  found 
that  the  land  was  occupied  by  more  perMns  than  Was  net 
oessary  for  its  cultivation.  Jly  throwing  seve^  fatms 
into  one,  the  new  tenant  was  enabled  to  pay  a  much  high'* 
er  rent  than  oorid  be  done'by  the  ancient  possessors,  be* 
causa  he  could  p«y  to  the  landlord  a  great  proportion  f|f 


fhe  prpdiicc»  that  hfHl  (anocrly  gooe  t4^«rd»  fht  tapfiort  of 
t}ie  fbnner  wmocts^siry  occ»piert«  la  this  mj  tfa«  fliu  ^ 
ciept  t^iumts  of  (be  soil  vm€  gtaAuaUy  expdM  £wa 
most  ^iMes  I  tl^e  9)4  towte  aad  TiUsigei  •ugoomted,  or 
new  oqM.  wer^  b^Ui  ( mn)  Ui«  popolAttoii  of  the  open  cooft* 
Uj  wM  difluiwbod*  It  w»*  ev'en  fMod  ibol  ft  gMftt  jpiit 
of  tbo  nwHnpfMJitif  d&tttic^  iio«r  the  boHer  couM  be  moet 
pro&tMj  einploye^  19  reariog  difcp  1  eod  tbvs  ft  laigo 
portion  of  thiU  territory,  which  was  bnttftiy  the  greet 
n^riery  or  the  »c^nql  of  the  enett-  celebrfttei  Smtlisb  war* 
rioren  Gapoe  ip  be  iohabhed  by  ft  £bw  abepherda  and  their 
iog9^  The  f eflmfiipf  arable  tracts  on  the  eastBro  boe* 
der,  w^re  thaown  into  \mgt  seesees,  to  be  oecupicd  by 
wealthy^  sjmI&U,  and  pfuafio  fennrxft^  The  nsMk  was» 
that  the  ipilitafy  9n  was  toteUy  negleeled  ia  the  aenth  of 
Soodaed*  Mt^  the  two  kiogdoAis  beeome  eaite^  «nd 
when  the  civil  war  brelLe  out  in  the  reign  of  Cbatles  tbft 
Firatip  there  were  biu  few  anoe  to  be  £»ood  in  the  eoot»- 
try,  end  flbobedy  epold  oie  them  without  leaantftg  -.e  new 
trade*  as  recruits  Car  the  etmy  do  at  preamt.  Meanwhik 
the  Highbuiders  eootioood  to  be  the  same  sort  of  peopk 
thai  they  had  been  to  tomertsiaca*  Cbeiship  iourisbed, 
depredotioo  end  petty,  wer  never  eeftsed ;  aod  then  only  it 
waa  that  the  Highboders  bMmo  leperior  to  the  Lavriend- 
era  la  anus* 

The  ftltBraitoo  of  dircoesalaAees  wbieh  produced  ao  great 
a  cbaoge  dees  etf>t  aeeaa  to  hove  been  orach  attended  to,  nor 
ita  electa  Corefeen,  but  by  the  Margie  of  Montroae,dttsbg 
die  (dvil  wars,  who  hftriog  poaeured  the  kbg'a  coauoiaaicn 
to.cDinmand  fai  Sootleod  (which  be  had  long  and  eameatly 
solicited),  set  opt  firoos  Carlisle  in  the  most  desperate  ^^(^^^^ 
state  of  the  royal  canse,  with  two  gentlcaaen  (he  bioiaelf lonUdakfe. 
disgnisfed  like  a  senraiit}*  apd  osede  hie  way  throngk  the 
low  coootiy  of  SoothHid  to  the  HigWeodH  where  he  coeeU 
ed  the  king'a  atandatd,  and  widb  ^  handful  of  men  bega^ 


lop  stttHERLA^bSHtRE^' 

Higklaiids.  ih^  wkr^  in '^liicli- he  fought  sinclwon  so  manj  battks^ 
tluit,  as  Lotd  Clarendon  (expresses  k,  ^  he  made  himself 
ttpoa  the  m^ttei^  masteF  of  the  kitigdom.'*  The  victories 
of  Mdntrose  fahed  ihe  reptttatidn  of  the  Highlanders^  and 
-fii»d  them  in  th^  interest  of  the  familjf^  of'&tuaft,  tdT^hidi 
they  were  ntiturally^itell  inclined  ;  for^  ignorant  and  care^ 
less  of  the  disputes  ciyil  and  religions  ■  ^hieh  occasioned 
tl^e  wttr,'  Charles  the  First  app«ir«d  to  them  in  the  light 
of  an  injiired  chiefs 

At  the  restoMtibn^  the  Highlanclers,  who  had  gired 
such  proofs  of  their  loyalty  to  Charles  thie  Firsts  Were  iA 
-greiat  favour  with  his  sons  ChUrtes  Md '  Jamed  the  Soa 
obnd,  who  looked  upon  th«m  liH  the  flhxl^st  friends  of  mo^ 
narchy,  and  confided  ini  them  to  n^uthj  that  at  every  cri» 
ticaltime^  whisii  thete  wat^  much  discontent  in  both  kingi> 
•dotfi^i  several  thousand  Highlanders  were  brought  down 
46  cfa^  western  counties  of  Scotland  by  the  tnlnlsters  6f 
Charles  the  Second,  and  employ^  as  tf  body  of  troops  to 
enforce  the  laws  against  the  covenanters.  Soon  after  the 
revolution,  thb  Highlanders  to6k  arms  against  the  goi^ 
vemsnent  of  King'  WiUiam.  They  were  commandedH)]^ 
the  Viscount  Dundee;  and  at'  the  battle  of  Killieftttftkie 
defested  the  kingV*  army,  which  was  graatly  superior  to 
them  in  number*  Lord  Dundee  was  killed  in  the  battle ; 
and  his  death  may  be  said  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  re- 
bellion. Ini  speaking  of  the  Highlanders,  however,  upon 
this,  subject;  several  clans  are  always  -to  be  excepted, 
.which. had  taken  a  different  aide.  In  particular,  the 
Campbells  were  attached  to  the  revolution,  because  ori* 
ginaUy  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  their  chief,  had  joined  the 
covenanters,  and  they  adhered  to  the  side  which  they 
took  during  the  dvil  wart. 

In  the  meanwhile,  after  the  revolution  under  King 
William,  the  HigUauds  of  Scotland  continued  to  be  iiep> 
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l^ected ;  ihey  were  too  poor  to  adthit  of  aay  revmtie  te-  Higlfaidi> 
ing  derived  from  tbem ;  and  the  gtnttzl  government  of 
the  empire^  occupied  with  other  objeets^  allowed  this  ne^^ 
-gkcted  corner  of  tho  island^  which  by  a'dtflrereiice  of  kn^ 
gnage  was  effectually  divided  from  the  femainder^  to  eon* 
tiooe  in,  a  state  perhaps  not  very  diftrMt  from  that  in 
jwhicb  it  had  existed  for  a  thousand  yeari.  The  Higl^ 
•landers^  proud  of  their  character  of  warriort,  travelled, 
attended  fairs  and  markets,  and  went  to  chmrcb^  with 
their  broad  swords  and  dirks,  and  in  taler  timet  with 
their  muskets  and  pistols.  This  diarudter  and  these  ha* 
bits- rendered  them  formidable^  when  tsseYnbled  to  atom* 
bcrs,  to  a  peaOeable^people^  now  totally  itiwccustomU  to 
arms.  Their  chiefs,  after  the  Vevohition,  continoed  to 
correspond  with  the  exiled  princes  of  the  hoase  of  Stuart ; 
>iid  tn  1115,  at  the  accession- of  the  flimtly  of  Hanover,  i 
party  of  them  took  up  arms  under  the  Earl  of  Mart  ^  btft 
•afier.  a  battle  at  Sherifimuir  against  thp  royfal  forces  uoder 
^tfae-  Duke  of  Argyk,  in  which  neither  party  was  victo- 
rious, the  insurrection,  declined,  and  termiaated  without 
any  event  .of  importance^  At  hnt,  in  1745>  a  prince  of  the 
exiled  family,bavii^  pat  himself  at  the  head  of  such  of  the 
clans  as  he  could  collect,  the  British  government  was  taught 
how  daagetobs  it  Is  to  allow  almost  a  wholeaatioQ  to  ne^ 
-gleet  the  military  art^  whik  at  the  staae  time  a  portion  of 
the  people  remain  in  arms,  and  in  possessioa  of  warlike 
habits.  A  haadful  of  Highlanders  descended  from  theit 
native  mountains,  s^iaed  the  capital  of  Scotknd,  repeat* 
edly  defeated  the  royal  regular  armies,  pressed  into  the 
.centre  of  JEkiglaod  t  and  had  they  done  so  sooner,  instead 
of  remaining  at  Edinburgh,  detained  by  dissensions,  a- 
nong  their  chiefs,  they  bid  fair  for  accomplishing  a  revo- 
,lution  in  the  empire.  They  were  only  at  last  subdued  by 
calling  together  a  great  army  of  four  times  their  numbef  •• 


i^i  HbfwM^KMirttff 


X^^hpH  I^M  avei^lft  4fii|tmtfMrd  the  oeMMi^  of  pt^ttmg  9$ 
^'  "  '  rp)d  lo  U»B  fmeient  fWte  frf  tb«  B^UoadH  aod  of  bringing 
theip  »p4er  tb^  4^i9lp}«D  ot  the  }«w$  like  tfa^  re^i  of  tha 
illipdf  A^cordinglf  i  lwg«  VmUcs  of  tniltlwy  wfew  sto- 
tion^  tbfre«  For|$  were  erected^  «ad  roads  ionatii  hj 
bpdi0$  of  tt9Qli9»i  10  giv«  tooets  to  the  military  into  all 
^fftrro  of  the  f 0Wllr}%  The  saane  oootse  of  tventt  now 
Ghangei  tf.)iegftii  to.  QeeuT  10  the  HigUnd^  after  the  haide  of  CaBo^ 
^^'^^'  dm  i^  lIMf  whieb  ^^  opcomd  in  the  aovth  of  Scot^ 
UbA  lAnr  the  msm$im  i>f  Jnaes  the  Sixth  to  the  thnoe 
of  Eoglaad;  mi  b  Eoglwid  itaelf  after  Henry  theSe- 
veoA  $liep(edfd  m  ^Tenhrowiog  At  power  6f  the  barnas; 
Jn  the  HigMiwds  the  cihie£i  pow  ceaMd  to  be  petty  skm 
wrehav  The  aervicef  of  dieir  fidlowera  were  no  loogi/ 
^e<|iuiite  for  defeaeei  aad  oonM  n#  longer  be  made  nsc  of 
f 0^  the  fUoiet  of  «  defem^eleaa  neighhonr.  The  thiefil 
^er^  reduced  to  the  liinitiito  of  other  j^ oprietorB  s  aa^ 
lliey  were  not  iMg  in  diaooirering^  that  to  aobaist  a  au*^ 
jmsroii«  iraio  of  depeodnnta  was  not  ifit  only  way  in  wbic^ 
itieir  estlike  ebttU  be  tenderedof  tadne^  and  that  the  nntt 
<htj  received  were  far  below  those  gt^en  for  lands  of  e^ml 
qv^J  in  cKbbt  perls  of  Ae  kingdom.  For  a  few  yeart 
Hfter  the  pow«  oif  the  rhieltains  was  broken^  tile  infaeac^ 
of  odd  faabtis  aeeass  to  have  prevailed^  and  it  4ras  some 
lime  befote  any  pieat  change  took  jdace  j  bo€  by  degrees 
Ihe  proprietors  began  to  exact  a  rise  of  rent4  Thoo^A^ 
first  demeoda  of  this  kind  were  extremely  moderate,  Ae 
«ent  being  still  far  below  the  real  Tslne  of  the  lands  $  yet 
4he  ekoamstence  was  so  unprecedented  that  great  dtsssO^ 
/actioe  eosued ;  and  the  remoral  of  some  of  the  Ittsats 
who  refused  to  comply  excited  still  more  indignation.  Ac« 
customed  to  transmit  their  possessions  from  fisither  to  ^o0y 
as  if  tb^y  jM  been  their  property,  the  people  seem  tf 
lAre  th«oght,  that  as  long  as  Aey  paid  the  old  asdacc«»* 
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tomed  rent,  and  performed  the  dsaal  services^  their  pot*'  Highbndfc 
sessions  were  their  own  by  legal  right. 

The  discontents  which  arose  from  these  causes  were  for 
a  time  but  partial,  for  the  progress  of  raising  rents  was 
slow.  The  gentlemen  who  had  been  educated  anaidst  thei 
Jiabits  of  the  feudal  times  could  not  at  once  relinquish  all 
ihe  sentiments  of  their  jouth.  The  attachment  of  their 
people  was  of  so  flattering  a  nature  that  it  was  often  pre*- 
ferred  to  pecuniary  advantages  ;  and  little  alteration  seems 
io  have  been  made  till  the  generation  of  old  proprietors 
ivas  extinct.  Gradually^  however,  men  educated  under 
different  circumstances  came  forward^  and  feeling  more 
feebly  the  influence  of  ancient  connections  with  their  dc« 
{>endants,  they  were  not  inclined  to  sacrifice,  for  a  shadow, 
the  substantial  advsCntage  of  a  productive  property.  The 
more  necessitous  or  the  less  generous  set  the  example,  and 
one  gradually  followed  another^  till  at  length  all  scruple 
seems  to  be  removed  $  and  the  proprietors  in  the  High* 
lands  have  little  more  hesitation  than  proprietors  in  any  o^ 
iher  part  of  the  kingdom  in  turning  their  estates  to  the 
best  advantage. 

There  are  stilly  indeed^  a  few  chieftains  who  retain  so 
much  of  the  ancient  feudal' notions  as  to  be  unwilling  to 
dispossess  the  old  adherents  of  their  families^  and^  from  a 
tenderness  towards  thetn^  submit  to  considerable  loss* 
There  are  many  others,  who,  from  vanity,  arc  desirous 
6f  counting  a  numerous  tenantry^  and  would  willingly 
preserve  the  population  of  their  estates,  if  it  could  be  re« 
conciled  to  their  pecuniary  interest.  These  motives, 
though  now  wearing  fast  away,  have^  however,  had  great 
effect  till  of  late ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  length  of 
time  that  has  elapsed  sinee  the  year  1745,  a  very  consi- 
derable proportion  of  the  Highlands  remains  under  cir« 
cumstances  directly  arising  out  of  theieudal  state^  or  is  at 
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HigUiiidi.  this  moment  in  the  crisis  of  change.  But  the  causes  which 
have  hitherto  retarded  the  change  are  so  much  enfeebled 
that  they  cannot  long  continue  to  have  a  perceptible  effect ; 
'tnd,  as  an  unavoidable  consequence^  th^  Highlands  in  ge- 
neral must  soon  fall  into  that  state  which  is  most  oonda* 
cive  to  the  peeuniary  interest  of  its  individual  proprie- 
tors. 

I>«popul»-      It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  a  variety  of  cir- 
CIOD  of  the  '         ..  ^  ^  r    ^  ^3  .  m 

HigUaods  Cumstances,   independent  of  the  pnde  or  generosity  of 

landlords,  have  continued,  and  do  still  contbue,  in  a  coo* 
'aiderable  degree^  to  retard  the  change  now  mentioned,  and 
to  preserve  the  population  of  the  Highlands  nearly  in  ita 
ancient  state.    One  of  these  was  the  important  services 
'which  it  has,  at  different  periods,  been  in  the  power  of 
the  proprietors  of  Highland  districts  to  perform  to  govern- 
ment in  time  of  war,  by  forwarding  the  recruiting  seri 
Vice,  and  by  thereby  obtaining  for  themselves,  or  thetc 
younger  brothers  or  near  kindred,  preferment  in  the  arm- 
ies of  the  state.   Previous  to  the  year  1745,  the  power  of 
^  Highland  chieftain  over  his  vassals  was  of  the  same  na- 
ture with  that  of  a  monarch  over  his  subjects.     He  was 
their  military  leader,  their  judge,  and  their  prince ;  and 
he  was  also  the  head  of  their  name  or  kindred.  **  After  the 
conquest  of  the  Highlands,  all  the  power  of  the  chieftains 
over  their  followers  rested,**  as  justly  remarked  by  the 
Earl  of  Selkirk,  in  his  late  publication  on  the  Present 
State  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  ''  on  the  essential  ba- 
sis of  the  low  rent  of  their  land  \  and  on  the  greater  or 
less  continuance  of  this  the  subsequent  state  of  the  conn- 
try  has  chiefly  depended.     Those  proprietors  who  conti- 
nued to  exact  rents  very  inadequate  to  the  real  value  of 
their  land,  maintained  aU  their  former  authority  over  the 
tenantry,  perhaps  even  a  still  greater ;  for,  during  the  feu- 
dal times,  this  authority  was  tempered  by  the  dependenti; 


M  thi  gentry  bd  the  afiectioa  of  their  lbUo#erf  fior  ptf« 
sonal  safety.  After  the  year  1745^  the  teiuuttry  had  ao 
such  retilm  U  make  for  the  means  of  subsisteooe  they  de« 
rived  front  the  indalgence  of  their  landlord.  They  fclr^  at 
the  same  tinted  that  he  must  be  under  frequent  temptafiooa 
to  discoatinne  thitt  indnlgenee,  and  therefore  were  atOI 
inore  anxious  than  formerly  to  merit  hia  fitvonr* 

**  The  only  opportilnity  they  had  of  rendering  him  any 
important  obUgati<M  i^as  vOita  he  undertook  to  raise  mea 
for  the  army.    The  zeal  With  which  the  followers  ef  aaj^ 
chieftain  then  caoie  forward  td  enlist  was  prompted^not  only 
by  affection  and  the  enthusiasnii  of  clanship,  but  likewise 
hf  obrioas  views  df  private  interest.    The  tenant  who^ 
on  such  an  oecasion,  should  have  refilled  to  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  his  landlord^  was  iKenstUe  that  he  could  ex« 
pect  up  further  fttvour^  and  Woold  be  turned  out  of  hia 
farm.    The  more  considerKble  the  posiession  he  held,  the 
greater  was  his  interest  and  his  obligatidn  to  etert  him* 
self.    The  most  respectable  of  the  tcnaiftry  wodld  therein 
ibre  be  among  the  first  to  bring  forward  their  s6ns4    The 
landlord  might,  with  an  authority  almost  despotic^  tfelecl 
from  among  the  youth  upon  his  estate  all  who  appeared 
most  suitable  for  recruits.     The  gentry  of  the  Highlands 
were  in  general  too  good  politicians  to  make  a  wanton  dis^ 
play  of  this  power )  and  well  enough  acquainted  with  the 
temper  of  their  people^  to  know  that  they  would  come 
iorwkrd  with  more  alacrity  if  allowed  to  indulge  the  flat« 
tering  idea  that  their  etertions  were  the  spontaneous  ef* 
feet  of  attachment  to  the  ehief  i  yet^  perhaps,  no  man  of 
peoetratidn  in  the  country  ever  doubted  the  real  cause  of 
the  bcility  with  which  the  Highland  landlords  could  raise 
such  Qumbtfs  of  nteU  with  such  magical  rapidity. 

*^  It  is  easy  to  see,  how  superior  a  body  of  men,  thus 
imposed,  must  be  to  a  regiment  recruited  ia  the  ordinary 
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ffighliiMlfl.  manner  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom;  As  long  as  the  oU 
system  remained  in  its  purity,  as  long  as  the  rents  in  the 
Highlands  continued  nearly  at  their  old  standard,  the  High- 
land regiments  maintained  a  very  superior  character.   Io« 
stead  of  the  refuse  of  a  manufacturing  town^  these  regU 
meats  were  composed  of  hardy  mountaineers,  whose  or- 
dinary mode  of  Kfe  was  a  perfect  school  for  the  habits  of 
a  soldier.     They  were  composed  of  the  most  respectable 
of  the  peasantry  ';  men  for  whose  fidelity  and  good  con- 
duct there  was  a  solid  pledge  in  the  families  they  left  st 
home,  and  in  the  motives  that  induced  them  to  enter  into 
the  service ;  men  who  had  much  stronger  motives  of  o- 
hedience  to  their  ofikers  than  the  lash  can  enforce,  who 
were  previously  accustomed,  from  their  infancy,  to  respect 
and  obey  the  same  superiors  who  led  them  infto  the  field  v 
who  looked  on  them  as  their  protectors  not  less  than  their 
commanders ;  men  in  whose  minds  the  attachment  of  clan- 
ship still  retained  a  large  portion  of  its  ancient  enthssiasm. 
Besides  this,  each  corps  being  collected  from  the  same 
neighbourhood,  the  men  were  connected  by  the  ties  of 
friendship  and  of  blood  f  and  every  one  saw  in  his  com- 
panions those  with  whom  he  had  to  pass  the  rest  of  bis 
life,  whether  in  a  military  capacity  or  not.     Every  one 
was  therefore  more  solicitous  to  maintain  an  unblemished 
character  than  he  would  have  been  among  a  medley  of  stran- 
gers, from  whom  he  might  soon  be  parted  to  meet  no  more. 
Thus,  afcer  the  year  1745,  the  low  rent  of  lands  was  the 
foundation  of  the  value  of  the  Highland  regiments  ;  and 
when  that  shall  cease  to  exist,  there  is  no  possibility  that 
its  consequences  can  long  continue.     When  the  Highland 
chieftain  exacts  the  full  value  for  his  land,  his  people,  e- 
ven  if  he  could  accommodate  them  all,  will  no  longer  be 
dependants ;  the  relation  between  them  must  be  the  same  as 
betfween  a  landlord  and  his  tenants  in  any  other  part  of  the* 
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kingdom.  The  great  demand  for  men  daring  the  late  HigMMdi 
war,  and  the  uncommon  advantages  that  accrued  to  those 
gentlemen  who  had  still  the  means  of  influencing  their  tft> 
oantry,  suspended  for  a  time  the  extension  of  shecp^farau 
ingf  and  the  progress  of  the  advance  of  rents ;  the  farms 
which  would  have  been  let  to  graziers,  have  been  soflered 
to  remain  in  Uie  hands  of  the  old  petty  tenants,  and  erea  a 
^eal  produced  for  the  augmentation  of  the  population  a* 
mong  manj  persons  of  consideration  and  iniuence  in  iht 
Highlands." 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  on  the  west  coast,  where 
the  fisheries  afford  a  profitable  employment,  some  propri- 
etors, and  many  factors,  or  great  tacksmen  under  laen  of 
property,  engage  in  that  business ;  and  such  persons  are 
extremely  anxious  to  prevent  any  dinodnution  of  popula* 
tion.  They  act  upon  the  same  principle  with  the  lairds 
of  Shetland^;  that  is,  they  are  anxious  to  obtain  service  at  a 
cheap  rate,  or  fishermen,  who  are  bound  to  deliver  to  their 
immediate  landlord  all  the  fish  they  catch  at  a  fixed  low 
rate.  Factors,  also,  upon  estates,  besides  engaging  in 
the  fisheries,  are  sometimes  occupied  in  improvements  of 
the  lands  in  their  own  possession!  and  they  are  interested 
to  obtain  labourers  for  a  cheap  hire  ;  and  hence,  so  far  as 
their  influence  reaches,  they  endeavour  to  preserve  a  nu* 
merous  class  of  small  tenantry  or  cottagers. 

Still,  however,  the  emigration  from  the  HigUaods,  dtt>  Smigmioa 
ring  the  last  half  century,  has  been  very  considerable,  able. 
Not  only  have  vast  multitudes  gone  into  the  sea  and  land 
service,  and  emigrated  to  the  manufacturing  towns  and 
cotton»mills  in  the  low  country,  but  large  emigrations  to 
America  have  taken  place.  Such  emigrations  are  mord 
in  the  power  of  the  ^common  Highland^ people  than  of  Om 
thers  of  the  same  rank,  who  are  accustomed  to  live  iit  the 
ijsipe  qumner  in  the  rest  of  the  island.    In  the  Uighlanda 
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flW^^—^thgre  aie  few  villages,  and  few  shops  in  which  the  neeelr 
aaries  of  life  can  be  ob^ned  from  day  to  da  j,  as  in  die 
inore  cnltivated  parts  of  the  island.  Nobody  is  merely  a 
tradesman  or  a  dayrlabonrer ;  every  man,  in  the  remoter 
districts,  makes  his  own  instruments  of  husbandry,  shoes, 
and  a  variety  of  other  artides.  He  also  builds  his  own 
oottage,  digi  and  brings  home  from  the  mountains  his  own 
peaty  and  rears  the  greater  part  of  the  grain  or  potatoes 
consumed  in  his  fEunily.  Every  family  mnst  possess  a 
|iortton  of  land,  or  they  cannot  exist,  because  they  can- 
not have  regular  employment  as  tradesmen.  They  all 
possess  some  cattle  ;  and  although  a  family,  consisting  of 
is  man  and  his  wife,  several  children^  and  three  servantSi 
was  supposed,  in  1*707,  to  subsist  annually  upon  little 
snore  thsm  L.2P  Sterling ;  yet  the  property  of  the  same 
family,  consisting  of  liye  stock  and  seed  com,  &c.  would 
amount  to  nearly  L.100,  L.150,  or  L.200.  Indeed,  m 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  county  of  Sutherland,  the  mean- 
est  person  possesses  several  h^d  of  cattle  ;  while  the  bet- 
ter  sort  of  farmers,  though  necessarily  accustomed  to  Uve 
with  a  degree  of  frugality,  which  in  the  south  would  be 
accounted  equivalent  to  extreme  misery,  are  nevertheless 
possessed  of  considerable  herds  of  cattle.  The  practice 
of  throwing  several  small  into  one  large  farm,  and  of 
turning  great  tracts  inter  sheep  pasture,  has  rendered  it  dif- 
ficult for  individuals  to  retain  an  old,  or  obtain  a  new  aet« 
tlement ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  price  of  pattle  having 
at  times  been  very  high,  has  tempted  multitudes  of  little 
Highland  farmers,  in  all  quarters,  to  sell  off  their  stock,  and 
to  transport  themselves  and  tbeir  families  beyond  the  Au 
lantic,  in  quest  of  new  settlements.  They  were  induced 
to  do  this  by  their  total  unfitness  fcM*  engaging  with  sue* 
cess  in  any  sort  of  employment  in  the  manufacturing  towns 
of  Scodand  or  England,  and  by  the  prospect  of  obtaining 
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lands,  wfaerebj  to  rise  to  independence  hj  the  aolj  i 
ployment  which  they  understood*  These  emigrations  hsve 
been  so  nomeroas^  that  a  regular  correspondence  is  kept 
up  between  the  en^igraats  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  their  kindred  at  home }  and  the  flattering  repfe- 
sentations  which  are  often  sent  of  the  cheapness  and  £erti» 
lity  of  soil  in  the  western  world,  operate  as.  a  powcrfiit 
temptation  to  indtice  those  who  remain  at  home  to  join 
their  brethren  in  their  new  settlements*  Travellers  into 
the  Highlands  have  sometimes  been  surprised  to  see 
large  numbers  of  persons,  possessing  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  and  who  had  lived  under  mild  landlords,  seem- 
ingly possessed  of  a  rage  for  deserting  their  native  coan« 
try  :  But  it  must  be  remarked,  that  although  the  inhabit- 
imts  of  the  low  country  were  not  aware  of  the  changes 
that  were  taking  place  in  the  Highlands  ;  yet  the  High- 
landers themselves,  who  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
are  generally  men*  of  much  penetration  and  sagacity,  were 
fiiUy  sensible  of  the  nature  of  their  situation,  and  of  the 
state  of  change  and  of  dependence  in  which  they  were  pla- 
ced* Many  of  them,  therefore,  have  not  waited  to  be 
dismissed  from  their  farms,  which  they  foresaw  might  oc- 
cur on  the  death  of  an  indulgent  master,  or  at  the  termi* 
«a£on  of  their  leases,  but  have  anticipated  theif  destiny^ 
sdld  off  their  effects  when  the  market  for  cattle  seemed 
high,  and,  before  old  age  should  come  upon  them,  have 
endeavoured  to  provide  a  permanent  settlement  for  their 
£unilics  in  the  western  world*  Thus,  a  considerable  ezr 
tent  of  capital*  and  many  valuable  men  and  their  fgm}]}^^ 
have  been  lost  to  the  British  empire* 

During  the  late  wat  of  the  French  revolution,  and  at 
the  period  when  an  interval  of  peace  returned,  the  emi- 
gration of  the  Highlanders  w^  considered  as  a  sort  of  cri- 
fBoxai  act,  which  ought  to  be  prevented*  During  tho  wy 
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Highbtidp^th^  emigration  had  been  diminished  by  the  drains  occa- 
.  siohed  by  the  public  service,  and  by  the  incUnation  of  pro* 
prietOTs  to  allow  their  lands  to  be  held  at  a  low  rate,  to 
enable  them  to  levy  recruits  for  the  army  With  ease  ;  but 
the  return  of  peace  put  an  end  to  both  these  causes,  and 
emigration  instantly  became  extremely  general.  The 
Ifighland  Society  of  Scotland,  cither  not  understanding 
law  a-  th6  Subject  correctly,  or  moved  by  the  interested  repre- 
rncion.  'scntations  of  factors  and  great  tacksmen  upon  estates,  and 
others  Who  wished  to  obtain  service  at  a  very  cheap  rate, 
obtained  an  act  of  parliament  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
emigration  as  costly  and  difficult  as  possible.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  consist  of  allowing  great  privileges 
to  British  vessels,  and  of  prohibiting  any  vessel  from  con- 
veying abroad  more  than  a  small  number  of  emigrants  in 
•any  out-voyage.  Considering  the  quarter  from  which  the 
measure  ,  proceeded,  it  was  evidently  most  grossly  op- 
pressive ;  because,  if  proprietors  of  Highland  estates  turn 
out  their  tenants,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  them 
no  other  profitable  mode  of  employing  their  little  capital, 
it  is  evidently  most  unjust  to  restrain  these  poor  people 
from  seeking  a  new  advantageous  settlement  in  the  only 
part  of  the  habitable  globe  where  it  can  be  obtained;  As 
already  mentioned,  these  Highlanders,  from  their  educa- 
tion, are  necessarily  unfit  for  engaging  in  the  service  of 
manufacturers,  or  even  of  husbandmen,  otherwise  thaA 
in  the  meanest  station.  Their  little  capitals  could  go  only 
a  miserable  length  towards  educating  or  establishing  their 
families  in  great  towns  ;  and  hence  they  were  rashly  bla- 
med for  making  the  only  attempt  in  their  power  to  avoid 
sinking  into  poverty,  or  to  ameliorate  their  condition. 
The  effect  of.  the  statute  only  has  been  to  embarrass  the 
lo'west  class  of  tenants  in  their  attempts  to  emigrate,  by 
rendering  the  measure  somewhat  more  expensive  ;  the 
Ipeaner  cottagers  of  the  Highlands  who  had  families  sel- 


|lom  had  it  in  their  power  to  emigrate  at  anj  period.  TTii>^^^^  . 
fcffect  upon  them  of  the  statute  was  therefore  of  no  im« 
portance.  Thej  have  generally,  when  removed  from  their 
-possessions,  departed  to  the  low  country  or  towns  upon 
the  coast,  or,  in  the  miserable  character  of  mailers,  which 
we  described  when  treating  of  Cromarty,  they  have  settled 
upon  any  small  portions  of  waste  land  which  they  could 
obtain.  The  loss  of  population  which  occurs  by  emi« 
gration  is  probably  of  little  political  importance,  because 
it  is  well  known  that  every  country  peoples  up  to  its  re- 
sources. If  as  much  human  food  is  produced  in  the  High- 
lands as  fdrmerly,  that  food  will  find  consumers  ;  and  it  can 
be  of  no  importance  to  the  state  to  provide  industriously 
that  Highland  mutton  shall  be  consumed  beyond  the  Gram* 
pians,  rather  than  in  Dundee,  Perth,  Glasgow,  oi  £din« 
)>uTgh.  It  is  even,  perhaps,  more  generally  advantageous, 
that  the  latter  districts  of  the  countiy  should  be  more 
closely  peopled,  because  the  Highlands  never  can  possess 
great  cities,  and  it  is  by  these  that  arts  and  manufactures 
;ire  host  improved. 

It  is  generally  found  that  sheep-farming  is  the  most  be* 
xieficial  mode  of  occupying  a  large  proportion  of  the  High* 
lands.  Independent  of  the  value  of  the  wool,  the  mount- 
ain pasture  is  better  fitted  for  supporting  them  than  larger 
animals,  that  is,  homed  cattle.  The'principal  inhabitants 
of  a  glen  often  join  together,  and  become  tacksmen  of 
the  jaaountains,  which  they  occupy  with  sheep ;  but  in 
proportion  a$  capital  is  acquired  by  individuals  in  the 
Highlands,  and  in  proportion  as  speculating  graiiers  ^o 
thither  from  the  low  coUntry,  it  is  evident  that  the  f^rv  5 
must  fall  into  fewer  hands.  Large  tracts  of  the  valU  / , 
are  no  doubt  arable,  and  they  are  still  occupied  by  sti..:'.I 
tenants  and  cottagers  j  but  the  ordinary  progress  of  an  ii  . 
proving  agriculture,  and  of  raising  rents,  must  net.ess;»  ,'y 
be  to  «xpel  by  degrees  the  ancient  possessors,  aad  to  c  jn- 
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^^^■B^  ^crt  great  tracts  of  hill  and  dale  into  single  fiirms  i  tfio^ 
latter  to  be  kept  ninler  the  plough,  to  |afford  winter  food 
for  the  stock  which  the  mountains  support  in  summer.  If 
die  patriotic  proprietors  of  the  Highlands  wish  to  retain  in 
the  cooatiy  the  tenants  who  possess  some  capital,  and  who 
ate  likdjr  to  emigrate  to  America,  there  seems  to  be  only 
one  mode  of  accomplishing  the  object  with  success.   Go- 
Temment  hare  of  late,  by  commencing  the  formation  of 
a  great  canal  through  Inverness-shire  across  the  island, 
attempted  to  find  employment  for  the  Highlanders  at 
•heme ;  but  in  that  manner  a  resource  is  only  provided, 
bk  the  mean  time,  to  the  poorer  Highlanders,  who  are 
iestitnte  of  capital,  and  no  inducement  to  remain  at  boBse 
is  held  out  to  the  tenants,  who,  on  being  dismissed  from 
Iheir  farms,  are  enabled,  by  the  sale  of  their  stock,  to 
jpaise  a  sum  of  money,  with  which  they  naturally  endea- 
vour to  procure  a  permanent  establishment  and  provision 
fi>r  their  ftmilies.  The  only  way  in  which  that  object  can 
he  accomplished  would  probably  consist  of  imitating  the 
measure  adopted  by  our  ancestors  in  the  low  country,  when 
fhe  dominion  of  law  was  first  established,  of  creating  vil« 
lages  in  oonvenient  stations.    This,  indeed,  has  been  at- 
tempted by  many  public*spirited  proprietors,  and  particn<> 
larly  those  of  BanfiTshire,  as  formerly  mentioned.  In  many 
cases,  however,  in  the  Highlands,  this  measure  has  not 
been  attempted  upon  proper  principles, 
vniigci^        In  some  cases  government  has  established  fishing  vil- 
wicfMftil°'^*C^f  *^^  ^  other  cases  great  proprietors  have  endea- 
voured to  establish  villages,  but  without  producbg  the 
effect  of  inducing  die  Highland  tenantry  to  setde  in 
diem,  or  oommerdal  atid  enterprising  men  finom  the  low 
country  to  fix  themselves  there^  and  to  establish  manu- 
fiictures  or  commerce.    The  reason  usually  is,  that  tbc 
4ietdemettt  is  undertaken  with  too  narrow  views.    A 
fi]la|e  19  lotted  ou^  and  to  each  lot  of  building  ground 


tft  ftppropiiatcd  a  tmall  croft  or  portton  of  hoAp  to  be  oc«] 
cupied  as  a  garden^  and  for  reariog  a  litde  araUe  arop* 
The  whole  of  the  reQUuning  tenritoij  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  the  distance  of  manj  miles,  belongs  to  so^  no* 
bleman  or  other  great  proprietor.  It  is  clear  that  no  ma- 
nafiu:tarer  or  trader,  who  aspires  to  riches  or  indepcad* 
cnce,  will  ever  settle  in  such  a  Tillage  ;  and  the  same  cir* 
^umstance  will  prevent  it  &om  becoming  an  eligible  se» 
^eat  for  a  Highlander  who  is  removed  from  his  hrmp 
and  possesses  some  capital,  bot  who  sees  that  his  chiUretf 
cannot  prosper  bj  settling  in  such  villages.  A  trader  or 
laannfactarer  will  not  setde  in  them,  becanse  he  not  onl j 
aees  that,  in  case  of  attaining  to  prosperitjr,  he  can  never 
purchase  land  withont  emigratbg  from  that  part  of  the 
cottntfj ;  but  that,  even  if  he  should  find  it  necessarj  or 
omvement  to  keep  some  horses  or  cows,  he  can  have  no 
means  of  doing  so  without  permisiion  from  the  fiictor  of 
the  neighbouring  laixd.  Should  he  oflbnd  that  frctor,  he 
cannot  occupy  a  portion  of  territory  bcTood  his  honse^ 
and  his  miserable  little  creft  in  the  village.  He  can  oc- 
cupy no  station  requisite  fiw  machinery,  and  may  easily^ 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  fiictor^  be  made  to  find  the  conntrj 
)oo  hot  for  him. 

Our  fbrefrUiers  in  the  low  country  appear  to  have 
acte4  difierently,  in  finser  tiniMf  when  thqr  fstablislw 
fi  towns.  It  will  generally  be  found,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  every  considerable  village  in  the  Low- 
lands, not  only  that  the  village  itself  was  originally  sold 
or  f eued  out  in  lots  by  the  great  proprietor  or  baron  who 
established  it,  and  that  to  every  building  lot  a  proportion 
of  eroft  or  arable  land  was  anoezed^  together  with  apiece 
pfmoor  pasture,  and  perhaps  also  a  piece  of  moss  to  sup* 
ply  fuel ;  but  also  that  several  small  frrms,  scattered  n 
inile  round  in  every  direction,  were  sold  or  feued  out  for  a 
fi^served  q^^  consistbg  jn  some  cases  of  gxaiui  and  in 
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^fcfa»<fa^' Other  cases  of  money.  As  a  considerable  porttcm  of  tes^ 
rilorj  was  thus  brought  into  frequent  commerce,  by  be* 
longing  to  a  number  of  small  proprietors,  among  whom,  bj 
deathy  bankruptcy^  emigration,  and  otherwise,  a  variety  of 
revolutions  were  continually  taking  place,  persons  of  some 
smbitioo  and  activity  were  induced  to  settle  on  the  spot* 
If  they  had  a  little  capital,  they  could  therewith  purchase 
a  fittle  lot  of  ground  which  would  descend  to  their  heirs  ; 
with' the  remainder  of  their  capital  they  could  engage  in 
some  sort  of  traffic  ;  and  they  saw  that,  if  successful,  op« 
portnnities  would  never  be  wanting  of  enlarging  their  pov 
ftessioos  by  additional  purchases  of  land.  These  purcha* 
tes  were  the  more  easy  on  this  account,  that  the  great  pro- 
prietor who  established  such  a  colony  had,  in  the  first  sale^ 
'feeually  reserved  a  rent  equal  to  the  full  value  of  the  Isuids; 
lo  that  the  second  and  successive  purchasers,  being  always 
bonnd  to  pay  this  gi^und-rent,  only  in  truth  bought  and 
paid  a  price  for  the  improvements  by  building,  indosing, 
«nd  cultivation,  which  had  been  made  upon  the  lands.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  proprietors  of  lands,  in  former 
times,  in  some  measure  indemnified  their  vassals  for  bcmg 
turned  out  of  their  farms,  by  giving  them  an  opportunity 
of  attaining  to  independence.  Besides  those  who  couid 
afford  to  buy  lands  and  build  houses,  many  others  went  to 
these  villages  in  the  character  ot  labourers  or  tradesmerr, 
and  by  degrees  capital  was  acquired,  and  the  arts  made 
to  flourish,  by  the  resort  of  persons  of  skill  and  enter* 
pnse* 

In  like  manner,  it  is  very  evident  that,  in  those  places 
of  the  Highlands  where  mere  building  ground,  with 
perhaps  a  bit  of  croft,  is  allotted  to  a  village,  while  the 
whole  neighbouring  territory  belongs  to  a  preat  propr<(« 
tor,  whose  estate  is  perhaps  entailed,  and  thereby  render* 
cd  as  unarenable  as  a  churchyard,  no  great  exertionr  in 
trade  or  paaniifacturcs  can  be  ex|)ected  4  because  men  of 
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ca{Atal,  whether  Highlanders  or  Lowlaaders,  will  ftvoid  ^ 

settling  there.    To  such  an  object  fome  square  miksy  at 

least.  Plight  to  be  sacrificed  $  and  that  can  be  of  no  great 

importimoe  in  manjr  parts  of  the  Highlands*    Few  pro» 

prictorsy  howerer,  haye  been  so  liberal  as  to  afford  to  dm 

ancient  vassals  of  their  fsaoalies  the  sort  of  independence 

produced  by  villages  of  any  sort,  vdien  removed  from 

their  fanns,  and  have  been  nnwiUing  to  alienate,  thoogh 

under  no  dinunution  of  rent,  even  the  saaaUest  portions  off 

their  territory*    In  snch  a  case,  it  is  evidently  moU  vn^ 

just  to  complain  that  the  Highlanders  have  had  recovrs^ 

to  emigration,  instead  of  remaining  in  their  own  country, 

expending  their  little  capital,  in  the  expectation  that,  at 

some  future  period,  their  landlords  will  become  nsoie  rea* 

sonable,  and  will  afford  them  a  permanent  establishment, 

by  laying  out  villages^  in  which  they  can  purchase  lots 

and  build  bouses* 

We  have  already  said,  however,  and  we  shall  again  have 

occasion  to  remark,  that  some  patriotic  proprietors  have 

made  great  exertions  in  this  way  ;  and  thereby,  in  conse« 

qmence  of  their  liberality  in  erecting  villages  and  granting 

feus,  rendered  more  valuable  the  remainder  pf  their  estates, 

impro-ved  the  condition  of  their  people,  and  augmented 

the  resources  and  industry  of  their  country*     We  havepln  of  Ibp^ 

already  mentioned  the  estates  of  Skibo  and  Pulrossie,  be^-^^^^JJoT' 

longing  to  the  family  of  Dempster  ^  and  it  is  proper  that 

we  should  here  take  notice  of  the  plan  for  their  improve* 

ment  which  about  the  year  1793  was  formed  by  George 

Dempster,  Esq*  of  Dunnichen*     The  farms  there  were 

small  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  arable  ground,  and  the     . 

itnt  of  18,000  acres  was  less  than  L*SOO  a-year^   o£ 

which  more  than  a  fourth  was  paid  by  two  &rms  be-t 

longing  to  the  mansion-house.    The  tenants,  according 

to  the  custom  of  the  Highlands,  paid  their  rents  by  the 
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^»"^  sale  of  cattl^  which  werefedin  their  houset  oo  straw ^J 
ring  the  winter,  and  picked  np  a  miierabk  subsistence  on 
the  moor-^oand  in  summer.  The  estates  furnished  some 
wood,  with  which,  and  the  sward  surface  of  the  ground  cot 
into  the  form  of  large  bricks,  the  people  made  houses  fdr 
themsdtres,  which  thqr  covered  with  turf  cut  thinner. 
Once  in  three  years  these  houses,  excepting  the  Wood,  were 
ftrown  to  the  dunghil,  and  new  houses  built.   The  cattle  oc* 
«ipied  one  end  of  the  dwelling-house  dunng  winter.  The* 
young  men  were  accustomed  to  go  in  spring  to  the  south 
to  engage  in  country  labour)  and  many  of  the  young  wo* 
men  did  so  in  harvest.    They  returned  before  winter,  and 
spent  their  time  in  great  idleness,  although  the  women  had 
begun  to  earn  a  little  money  by  spinning.   Mr  Dempster, 
who  was  proprietor  of  Skibo,  and  manager  of  his  brother's 
estate  of  Plilrossie,did  not  immediately  attempt  to  raise  the 
rents  of  the  tenants ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  encourage^them 
to  improve  their  little  spots  of  land,  and  to  build  houses  for 
themselves  of  more  durable  materials.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Kyle,  also,  which  is  a  navigable  frith  or  arm  of  the  sea, 
he  lotted  out  two  villages,  and  prevailed  with  a  company 
from  Glasgow,  at  one  of  them,  to  erect  a  manufiEictnre  of 
spinning  cotton  by  jennies,  and  to  employ  the  natives  in 
weaving.    In  another  village,  he  procured  a  gentleman  to 
establish  the  weaving  of  lineo^  to  receive  apprentices  foe 
that  purpose,  and  thereby  to  encourage  the  extension  of 
the  spinning  of  yam  throughout  the  country.    The  ob- 
ject was  to  introduce  the  art  of  weaving  ifkto  the  houses  of 
small  tenants,  as  had  been  previously  d^ne  in  some  parts 
of  the  counties  of  Renfrew,  Perthy  and  Aberdeen.    All 
the  services  formerly  performed  by  the  tenants  were  chan- 
ged into  money  payments*  The  waste  lands  were  thrown 
open  to.every  settler  who  chose  to  cultivate  them ;  and  they 
tpon  fomi  SQost  ^dvstrious  tohabitanta  u^u  the  follow* 
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ing  terms  :  The  first  tetders  were  allovred  to  unproM  u  | 
inach  waste  laad  as  thej  were  abk,  for  which  they  paid 
only  ooe  shilling  a-jear  daring  their  lives.  At  their  death 
their  heirs  were  to  be  allowed,  if  the j  thought  fit,  to  occapj 
Iheir  &thers  possessions  at  an  appraised  value,  to  be  fixed 
bj  arbitrators  mutually  chosen.  This  rent  is  to  lemaiii 
invariable  till  the  next  generation,  wben  the  valuation  ia 
to  be  repeated,  and  so  on  for  ever.  In  this  way,  a  plan 
was  devised  for  improving  these  estates,  without  cost  to 
the  proprietors,  and  without  expelling  the  old  tenants,  or 
introducing  sheep-farming,  and  also  without  alienating 
any  poction  of  the  property,  excepting  the  stations  for  the 
villages;  while,  at  the  same  time,  considerable  portions 
of  improved  land  were  rendered  of  easy  access  to  pcoftf 
perous  personi^  without  danger  of  being  suddenly  remo« 
ved.  The  mere  waste  grounds,  totally  incapable  of  cul- 
ture, were  reserved  by  the  proprietor  for  plantations  of 
trees  to  afford  shelter  for  the  whole. 
,  Such  a  plan  as  this  nought  not  be  suitable  to  those  parts 
of  the  Highlands  where  the  valleys  are  most  narrow,  and 
the  mountains  extremely  rugged,  so  as  to  afford  little  scope 
for  agricultural  improvemrot.  It  could  not  ultimately,  per- 
haps,  prevent  the  accumulation  of  land  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
occupiers  consistently  with  the  interest  of  landlord  and  te* 
nant ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  it  has  been  productive  of  much 
benefit  to  the  quarter  of  the  country  into  which  it  was  mtre« 
duced,  by  giving  rise  to  much  industry,  and  leading  gradu* 
ally,  by  the  establishmept  of  villages  and  manufactures,  to 
that  state  of  things  which  Appears  to  be  the  source  of  gene* 
ral  prosperity,  without  occasioning  emigration,  in  the  meaa 
time,  or  hardship  to  the  ancient  tenants  of  the  soil.  The 
plan  has  been  successfol  b  a  very  considerable  degree^ 
the  land  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  the  condition  of 
the  inhtbitaiite  muf  b  aaisliarated »  though^  in  the  Bm 
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Highlands  instance,  the  proprietor  reaps  his  share  of  the  advanisige 
more  slowlj.  It  is  remarked  bj  the  benevolent  contn« 
yer  of  the  project,  ''  that  the  increase  of  rents,  hj  con- 
verting  cattle-breeding  farms  into  sheep-walks,,  would  be 
more  siidden  than  by  the  system  here  projected;  but  that 
tho  estates  D^ould  ultimately  becooxe  more  valuable  is  by 
ao  means  so  dear  a  proposition*  Tracts  of  land-  which 
have  been  converted  into  sheep-farms  yield  little  moici 
at  an  Average^  than  L.l  Sterling  per  100  acres.  This 
is,  indeed,  a  better  rent  than  before ;  but  how  bontempt^ 
ible  must  this  rent  appear  i^hen  Compared  with  an  e« 
state  occupied  by  industrious  manufacturers,  and  abound* 
ing  in  large  woods  of  the  finest  fir,  birch,  and  other  trees  ? 
It  is  to  be  observed,  too^  that  there  is  a  certain  in* 
coinpatibility  between  sheep  and  people  and  trees*  No 
care  can  protect  new  plantations  from  the  depredations  of 
sheep  $  they  overleap  every  fence^  and  elude  the  utmost 
vigilance  of  the  shepherd.  The  leaves  of  trees  are  their 
favourite  food  in  summer  |  and  the  bark  is  their  medicine^ 
as  well  as  food,  in  winter*  The  lower  grounds,  now  oc- 
cupied by  people,  must  be  reserved  for  the  food  and 
shelter  of  the  flock  in  winter  :  and  this  circumstance 
seems  to  form  the  chief  incompatibility  between  sheep 
and  people." 

After  ally  however,  as  it  cannot  be  expected  that  tneasure^ 
similar  to  these  now  mentioned  should  ha^e  been  univer- 
sally adopted ;  and  as  the  conversion  of  the  country  into 
sheep-farms  is  the  speediest  and  shortest  mode  of  deriving 
firom  it  an  ample  rent,  that  mode  of  occupation  has  been 
very  generally  adopted.  Though  the  ancient  tenants  of 
the  soil  have  been  generally  preferried,  yet  in  many  placed 
they  maintain  a  hard  strug^gle-  against  strangers  with  a 
large  capital ;  and  even  the  success  of  one  of  themsdves, 
in  acquiring  riches  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  become 
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tAcksman  of  a  large  portion  of  territory,  no  less  cffccto*  W%M>"^ 
ally  drives  oat  the  old  tenants  than  if  a  stranger  hadkob- 
fained  the  possession. 

It  must  again  be  observed^  that  these  remarks  do  not 
apply  particularly  to  the  county  of  Sutherland :  on  the 
contrary,  in  this  county,  uncommon  exertions  of  gencro* 
sity  have  been  made  in  preventing  any  hardship  from 
being  sustained  by  the  ancient  tenants,  in  consequence  of 
the  changies  which  a  new  state  of  society,  and  the  pro« 
gress  of  improvement  are  introducing  ;  and  perhaps  less 
proportional  alteration  has  hitherto  occurred  in  this  remote 
comer  than  elsewhere,-becaase  the  principal  proprietors 
were  at  once  too  wealthy  and  too  benevolent  to  have  re* 
course  to- those  measures  for  augmenting  their  rental  which 
have  befn  elsewhere  adopted. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  whi^l 
at  so  late  a  period  were  the  scene  of  so  much  intestine 
warfare  and  rapine,  are  at  present  one  of  the  most  orderly 
districts  in  the  world,  and  inhabited  by  a  people  who  have 
retained  nothing  of  their  former  character,  excepting  their 
hospitality  and  civility  to  strangers,  and  their  activity  and 
decision  ki  any  enterprise  in  which  they  engage  ;  being 
capable  of  the  highest  exertions  of  industry,  providing 
only  an  adequate  reward  be  held  out  to  their  view. 

Th^  population  pf  Sutherland  stands  thus : 
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ROSS-SHIRE. 

The  county  t)f  Ross  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  Scot*  Extent, 
huidy  l>eii3g  eighty  miles  in  length  and  nearly  tl^e  same  in 
breadth.  It  extendi  scross  the  island  from  the  German 
Ocean  to  the  Atlantic,  and  contains,  according  to  Temple- 
man,  2775  square  miles,  or  i,t7t5,ooo  acres,  being  larger 
than  any  county  in  England,  Yorkshire  excepted.  It  also 
contains  the  island  of  Lewis,  «ne  of  the  Hebrides,  or 
Western  Isles  of  Scotland*  The  exteat  of  Lewis,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  above,  is  S80  sqaare  miles,  or  601,200  acres. 
Ross  is  boanded  by  the  county  of  Sutherland  on  the  north, 
by  the  ocean  and  the  small  county  of  Cromarty  on  the 
east,  by  Invemess-shire  on  the  south,  and  by  the  ocean 
on  the  west.  It  comprehends  the  districts  of  Gairloch, 
Kintail,  Glensheil,  Loch  Alsb,  Loch  Carion,  Glenelciiaig, 
&c.  Its  form  is  very  irregular,  being  much  indented  by 
numerous  lochs  and  friths* 

The  eastern  coast  of  Ross^shire,  to  a  short  distance  from  Oenenl 
the  sea,  is  amamcnted  with  a  variety  of  country  seats  be-"*^*^ 
longing  to  the  different  proprietors,  and  is  abundantly  fer. 
tile  in  com*  It  has  at  all  times  been  considered  as  h  part 
of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  bas  been  inhabi^<*.r(  by 
persons  who  speak  the  English  language.  Beyond  this 
tract,  which  is  extremely  narrow,  the  country  to  the  west- 
ward rises  into  mountains,  and  becomes,  in  every  respect, 
^  part  o£  the  Highlands,  in  which  the  Erse  language  is 
^oken«    The  country  becomes  still  more  rudc^  a&d  the 
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Wateii*  mountains  more  generally  lofty  and  tcrrllc,  in  proportion 
as  they  approach  towards  the  western  coast.  This  results 
from  the  general  inclination  of  the  strata,  which  decline 
towards  the  east,  and  are  broken  off  into  rude  precipices 
and  naked  rocks  towards  the  west. 

Vaten.  The  Frith  of  Dornoch,  which  forms  a  considerable  part 
of  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  Ross-shire  towards  Su- 
therland, has  been  already  described ;  and  also  the  Frith 
of  Cromarty,  which  runs  far  into  the  land  from  the  Morjy 

OckcL  Frith.  The  river  Ockel  is  one  of  the  chief  streams  connect* 
ed  with  this  county.  It  rises  in  the  parish  of  Assint,  in  Sa» 
therlandshire,  and  after  a  course  of  upwards  of  forty  miles, 

Friths,  falls  into  the  hejid  of  the  Frith  of  Dornoch.  The  river  Conon 
•  also  flows  towards  the  east  coast.  It  falls  into  the  extremitj 
or  most  inland  part  of  th^  Frith  of  Oromarty.  It  abounds 
with  salmon  ;  and  pearls  were  formerly  found  near  its 
mouth.  The  Beaulie  forms  the  boundary  of  the  county  with 
Invemess-shire,  to  which  county  it  more  particularly  be- 
longs* The  Moray  Frith,  after  passing  Invciness,  ex- 
tends to  a  great  distance  inland,  under  the  name  of  the 
Moray  Frith,  or  Frith  of  Beaulie,  from  this  last  rircr, 
which  falls  into  its  inland  extremity.  This  Frith  of  Beau- 
lie here  forms  the  boundary  of  the  county.  The  river 
Orrin  is  of  inferior  importance  j  it  rises  in  the  south-west 
border  of  the  county,  and  falls  into  the  Conon  at  the  Kirk 
of  Urray.  The  three  friths  already  mentioned,  or  long 
bays,  which  advance  into  the  country  from  the  east  coast, 
vi^.  the  Friths  of  Dornoch,  Cromarty,  and  Beaulie,  arc 
of  considerable  importance,  as  giving  access,  by  means  of 
Bold  coift.  water-carriage,  to  a  considerable  portion  of  it.  The  coast 
on  this  side  is  generally  bold,  as  was  formerly  remarked 
when  treating  of  the  Moray  Frith  and  Frith  of  Cromaity. 
Between  Rosemarkie  and  Cromarty,  that  is,  between  the 
Moray  Frith  and  the  Frith  of  Cromarty,  the  coast  is  b^ol4 
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and  rocky.    It  abounAi  with  romantic  views  and  fright^  ^  Vtf«*  ^ 
fnl  precipices.     AJong  these  the  ivy  creeps  in  ragged 
Uiffs,  where  hawks  and  wild  pigeons  nestle,  and 

"  Low  brow*d  rocks  haiQg  nodding  o*tt  the  deep.'* 

Craba  sind  lobsters  are  dragged  from  holes  among  the 
^ockS|  with  old  com  hecks,  by  country  women ;  and  seals 
are  often  it€n  on  them,  and  otters  shot,  though  not  very 
liumeroiis.  There  are  likewise  a  variety  of  curious  na« 
tural  ^aves  along  the  shore,  ^ome  of  them  very  deep,  and 
one  that  runs  quite  through  the  rock  for  about  fifty  yards, 
tSbrdtng  an  open  passage  to  such  as  wish  to  examine  it. 
Some  of  these  have  beeh  used  as  a  temporary  lodging  by 
fishers  when  theri  was  a  great  shoal  of  herrings  on  the 
coast ;  and  others  resorted  to  by  smugglers^  as  fit  places 
for  concealing  their  prohibited  articles. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Frith  of  Cromarty,  and  in  the 
parish  of  Nigg,  on  the  east  coast,  a  bold  front  of  rocks  is 
presented  to  the  German  Ocean*  Here  are  found  a  num»Cftverfy» 
ber  oi  natural  caves  i  some  of  which  are  so  capacious  that 
they  could  contain  from  four  to  sist  hundred  men  each. 
The  entrance  to  them  is  narrow,  but  within  they  widen 
to  a  great  extent,  are  of  an  amazing  height,  and  of  a 
depth  which  no  man  would  incline  to  examine.  There 
are  drops  of  water  constantly  distilling  from  the  upper  part 
of  these  caves^  which,  gradually  petrifying,  make  them  to 
appear  above  like  an  arch  of  the  finest  marble.  In  these 
different  birds  take  up  their  residence ;  and  numbers  of  pi- 
geons*hatch  their  young  in  them.  Beds  of  sea-shells  are 
foond  on  the  east  coast  of  Ross-shire,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  shore,  so  as  to  indicate  that  the  country 
9nce  had  still  more  friths  and  bays  than  at  present,  and, 
that,  upon  the  xvhole,  the  ocean  has  receded. 

The  west  coast  of  the  county  is  very  deeply  indented 
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Watoi.  ^ith  bays  of  arms  of  the  sea,  here  called  foclrs.  Tlbey 
advance  to  an  immense  distance  inland,  amidHa  coaotiy 
that  is  astonishingly  wild  and  moantainous.^    One  of  the 

l^ch  chief  of  these  is  Loch  Broom*  It  consists  of  a  sort  of 
double  bay.  The  first,  or  nearest  the  sea,  is  called  Locb 
More,  which  terminates  in  a  narrow  strait;  after  whidi  the 
sea  again  widens,,  formii^  Loch  Broom,  and  extending  to  a 
great  distance  inland.  As  Loch  ftoom  is  one  of  the  gitet«> 
est  retreats  of  the  shoal  of  herrings,  the  banks  o£  it  have 
been- made  the  seats  of  some  fishing  stations,,  establish- 
ed by  the  British  Society ;  particulaily  Ulla  Pool.  There 
are  two  other  fishing  stations  in  the  same  bay  ^  one  at  Isle 
Martin,  five  miles  north  of  Ulla  Pool,  and  another  at  Isle 
Tanera,  a  mile  north  of  Isle  Martin..  Besides  these  two- 
*  stations,  the  coast  is  indented  with  numerous  safe  bays^ 

A  small  stream  rises  in  the  nsountafins,.  on  die  borders  of 
Sutherlandshire,.  and  gives  name  to  the  station  of  DUa 
Pboh  To  the  southward  of  Loch  Bcoom  is  another  extoi- 
sive  bay,  called  Little  Loch  Broom,,  which  is-  long  and 
narrow,  but  not  of  such  extent  as  the  former*  Along  flie 
whole  west  coast  are  numberless  mountain  torrenlv  which 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  specify,  because  they  are  of  no  im« 
portanoe,  being  intercepted,  before  they  have  run  to  any 
distance,  by  the  numerous  arms  of  the  sea  which  advaaoe- 
to  so  great  a  distance  inland.     To  the  southward  of  Locb 

Lock  Broom  is  a  fresh-water  lake  of  great  extent.  Loch  Mari^ 
in  the  parish  of  Gairloch.  It  is  about  sixteen  miles  ia 
length,  and  of  various  breadth,  generally  about  one  or  two 
miles.  It  contains  twenty- four  small  islands,beautifiedwitlt 
fir  trees,  and  a  variety  of  other  kinds  of  wood.  On  the 
largest  island,  called  Islan  Man,  there  are  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  Druidical  edifice,  and  around  it  a  burial  place^ 
where  the  inhabitants  on  the  north  side  o5  ^  loch  ialer 


\hm  dead*    It  disduugcs  ittcIC  ktl#  m  it»  of  the  scm  ^^ten  ^ 
caUcd  Loch  Ew.  -    ^    ^ 

Gnrloch^  ia  the  mne  neighboprhood,  has  been  &r  maoj  Gutlodu 
ages  famoss  fiar  the  ced-fishiag*  One  propiietor  sends  to 
market  aaauallj,  npoa  ao  afverage^  betwixt  30^00  and 
#0^000  cod^  ezelosiTe  of  the  nsmber  with  which  the 
oomitrj  people  serve  themselves.  Gairloeh  hath  also^ 
£Eom.  tnne  immemorial^  been  remarkable  for  the  herring 
fishing*  To  the  southward,  the  district  of  Kintail  is  pentn* 
aulated.  by  the  narrow  arms  of  the  sea  called  Loch  Gairon^ 
<m  tbanoitlv  «id  Loch  Duich  and  Loch  Long  on  the 
south*  Thes^  like  most  of  the  other  salt-water  lochs  or 
arms  of  the  sea  on  the  west  coast,  afford  excelleal  fiAing 
staiseBS,  and  a  safe  retreat  for  ships. 

It  may  be  obsenred,  that  in  the  parish  of  Loch  Ahh,  otf 
the  westcoas^  there  are  large  banks  of  corals ;  these  are 
beat  bj  the  tea  into  the  size  and  coloor  of  confected  cara« 
warf Sy.  and  aie  found  valaable  as  manotei  forming  a  sort 
of  sheUj  saad,  which  will  be  afterwards  mentioned* 
Some  enterprising  proprietors  on  the  east  coast  have  even 
carried  it  roond  bj  the  Fendand  Frith  in  barrels. 

Besides  the  loehs  which  are  connected  with  the  sea,  and 
Loch  Mari,  already  mentioned,  there  are  to  be  met  with^ 
in  the  valleys  among  the  mountains  of  Ross-shire,  consi« 
derable  numbers  of  lakes  of  one,  two,  or  three  miles  in 
length,  some  of  which  afford  beautiful  scenery.  Thejr 
have  the  general  character  of  Highland  lakes,  consisting 
of  a  stream  flowing  in  the  valley  between  adjacent  chains 
of  mountains  ;  and  where  the  valley  happens  to  be  uni* 
versally  hollow  or  flat,  the  water  spreads  out  to  a  consi'* 
derable  distance  into  a  lake.  They  are  too  seldom  ap« 
proached  to  by  travellers,  and  are  of  too  difiicnlt  access  to- 
reqaite  pasticular  description. 

It  would  be  i&  vain  to  attempt  to  specify  the  ffemark* 
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Moooauit.  able  mouiitsinSy  or  even  chains  of  mouatains,  in  a  coonttV 
that  is  all  mountainous,  excepting  the  narrow  tract  on  the 
east  coast  and  the  friths,  which  there  jadvanoe  from  the 
TuUoch  German  Ocean.  We  ought  not,  howeirer,  to  pass  withoot 
notice  Tttlloch  Ard,  a  lofty  mountain  in  Ross-shire,  in 
the  district  of  Kintail,  which  claims  particular  attention^ 
on  account  of  its^  importance  in  ancient  times.  like  the 
temple  of  Janus  of  ancient  Rome,  it  indicated  peace  or 
war  i  for,  when  wax  commenced,  a  barrel  of  burning  tar 
on  the  highest  peak  was  the  signal,  and  in  twenty-four 
hours  all  the  tenants  and  vassals  of  Seaforth  appeared  at 
the  Castle  of  St  Donan,  armed  pro  oris  ei  /acts.  This 
mountain  is  the  crest  of  Seaforth's  arms. 

Sen-Uaiih.  Ben-Uaish,  in  the  parish  of  Kilteam,  on  the  cast  coasts 
towers  above  the  rest  of  the  mountains.  It  is  seen  across 
the  Moray  Frith,  in  the  counties  of  Moray  and  Elgin,  or 
of  Banff.  It  is  perpetually  covered  with  snow ;  and  the 
reddendo  or  quit-rent  from  the  family  of  Foulis,  for  the  te* 
nure  of  the  forest  of  Uaish,  is  the  payment  of  a  snow* ball 
to  his  Majesty,  on  any  daj  of  the  year,  if  required.  And 
we  sure  assured  that  a  quantity  of  snow  was  actually  sent 
hence  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  when  at  Inverness, 
in  summer  1746,  to  cool  his  wine.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  heath  and  coarse  grass,  which  is  excellent  pasture  for 
cattle,  all  around  the  hill ;  and  this  forest  is  well  stocked 
with  deer  and  a  variety  of  moor-game. 

In  the  parish  of  Kincardine,  also,  which  is  on  the  east 
coast,  it  may  be  observed,  that  on  the  top  of  the  highest 
mountain  in  Balnagoun*s  forest,  called  ScuUm^a^bharrOf 
which  id  distant  many  miles  from  the  sea^  shells  of  differ- 
ent sorts  of  fish  are  found,  some  of  them  in  beds  well  co- 
vered with  earth. 
Sise  of  The  territory  of  this  county  is  better  divided  than  that 
of  Sutherland  ^  at  the  same  time  it  contains  some  very 
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large  estates.  Ittf  taxation  in  the  ce9S-l>ooksy  according  to  f*^^ 
the  estimate  made  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Firsthand  bj  ^  ^  i 
which  public  burdens  are  impofled,  amounts  to  L.t5|040y' 
10s*  Sd.  Scottish  money.  The  valuation  of  one  estate  a^ 
mounts  to  no  less  than  L.i2,02t :  lOSr  being  upwards  of 
one-sixth  of  the  whole  county.  The  county  contains  se* 
Ten  proprietors  whose  valuation  is  above  L.S000  Scots  f 
three  whose  valoatioii  is  above  L.  2000,  but  below  L.  3000  }• 
twelve  proprietors  whose  valuation  is  above  L.1000,  and 
below  L.2000  ;  a  fourth  class  of  proprietors,  amount- 
ing to  sixteen  in  number,  hold  lands  valued  from  L.400 
to  L.IOOO  ;  and,  lastly,  forty- four  proprietors  hold  estates 
valued  at  less  than  L.400  Scots.  This  last  class,  of  course, 
have  no  vote  in  the  election  of  the  member  of  parliament. 
The  whok  state  of  property  is  summed  up  thus,  in  his 
<^  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  Northern  Counties  anA 
Islands,"  by  Sir  John  Sinclair. 

Number  of  Proprieton.  Accoam  of  Valoatioii. 

First  class 1 L.33,482     0     1 

Second  class.. •  3... .........  1,081   15     2 

Third  class.. ..12 11,016     4     0 

Fourth  class... 16 9,591  13     4 

Fifth  class. ..•••44,«.. 7,203     8     2 

92  L.15,040  JO     3 

Of  the  whole,  L.20,S85  :  8  :  ^  Scots  is  entailed  ;  the 
remainder  is  exempted  from  any  restriction  of  that  na« 
ture.  The  chief  clans  which  inhabit  this  county  are 
the  M^enzies,  the  Rosses,  the  Fraz.ers,  the  M'Kays,  th^ 
M^Raeys,  and  Monros. 

With  regard  to  its  soil,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  issdL  Thtn 
occupied,  the  county  may  be  considered  as  C(m8i5ting  of^'*^'^^^ 
three  districts  of  very  unequal  extent ;  the  eastern,  tho 
western^  and  suddle^    There  are  few  districts  in  tte 
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Agrlad-  northern  parts  of  Scotland  whcve  the  cUfliate  »  noM  £u 
.  vourable  to  agricultural  pursuits  than  the  eastern  const  ef 


^1^^  ^^''RdSB^sfaiie^  or  where  the  pleasures  and  advanti^es  of  a 
country  residence  may  be  enjoyed  in  greater  perfiectMu 
From  Contiiktjo  the  pronaootory  of  Tarbetness^  in  pnrti« 
f ttlar,  thece  is  a  atfetch  of  couimy,  about  sixty  nuka  in 
length,  possessed  of  many  natural  and  artificial  beauties^ 
being  silualed  on  the  botdersof  the  beanttful  Bay  or  Fridi 
of  Cromazty,  adorned  by  the  seata  of  aai^  opulent  and 
reapectdble  pcoprsetorsy  by  whose  exertions  the   lower 
parts  of  the  district  hanre  been  conaidecably  in^oovci^ 
and  the  upper  ooTcced  with  plantations.    Indeed,  sndk 
are  Ac  natural  advantages  which  this  tract  caa  boast  o^ 
tlttl  it  has  been  counted  littlo  infsfioi^  in  point  either  of 
soil  or  elimatCy  to  Fife,  thoi^  that  county  is  utnated  so 
fin:  to  the  south  of  it*.    Unfortunately^  however,  Ae  part 
of  it  capable  of  cultivatLcm  rarely  exceeds  in  breadth 
from  one  to  two  English  miles,  except  towards  the  pa- 
rishes of  Nigg  and  Tarbet.    The  soil  of  this  district,  as 
may  be  easily  conjectured  from  its  extent,  is  extremely 
yarious.     About  Contin  it  is  light  and  friable,  calculated 
for  turnips,  barley,  dorer,  and  oats*    In  the  parishes  of 
Fodderty,  Dmgwall,  and  Kilteam,  there  is  a  deep  loan^ , 
fit  to  yeild  weighty  crops  of  wheat.    On  some  fields  on . 
the  estate  of  Tulloch,  indeed,  fifteen  boHs  of  that  griaia 
have  been  produced  fir  Scots  acre  after  the  first  fallow. 
The  soil  in  the  parishes  of  Alness,  Rosekeen^  and  Kilmuir, 
U  light.    In  the  parishes  of  Nigg  and  Easter  Feam,  it  ia 
Tcry  rich  and  friable,  and  will  carry  any  crops  pvoduoed 
in  the  Lothians.     Thence,  to  the  eastern  point  of  Tarbet* 
ness,  there  is  a  kindly  but  light  soik    The  lands  in  this 
county  are  occupied,  partly  by  gentlemen  who  hare  con- 
aiderable  farms  in  their  own  hands,  here  called  aunM  (ei* 
thcr  because  situated  near  the  mansioa-h^use  of  thsifM* 


jpnetoTt  or  a  eomipfion  off  dcncflie),  ml  fartfy*  bj  s^  AgHn^ 
speefeable  bimers,  wbo  luive  prett7  large  powtmooB,  par-  <  .  y  ■  » 
tioularly  in  pastore,  whttiier  for  sheep  or  cattk.  But  hy 
far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  country  is.  oconpied  by 
small  tenants^  and  by  cottagers,  known  under  the  name  of 
mai/trsy  whose  sitoation  and  drcumatancea  have  been  al» 
re^dy  described  in  die  aeeonnt  of  Cro«iavt)r* 

The  gentlemen  of  this  'county  are  irery  spinted  in  the 
inaprovements  they  carrj  aa^  and  foUow  every  species  of 
good  husbandry  practised  in  the  sottth«  The  better  soct 
of  farmers  are^  beginning  to  imitate  their  example :  bat . 
the  smaller  tenants  are  far  behind;  indeed,  keeping  theit 
land  perpetually  under  com,  and  never  thinking  of  vary* 
mg  their  aystea  of  husbandry. 

The  usual  grain*  culttvaled  in  Ross-shire  ace  barky  Crop^ 
or  bear,  oats,,  potatoes,  peas  and  beans,  and  sometimes 
wheat*  Every  rotation  practised  in  the  sooth  has  been  at- 
tempted by  the  gentlemen ;  but  the  want  of  markets  in 
the  country  has  induced  severals  to  lay  their  farms  into 
grsss*     The  grasses  usually  sown,  either  for  hay  or  pas* 
fore,  are  red  and  white  clover,  with  a  mixture  of  rye-grass 
and  rib-'grass.    The  usual  rotation  practised  by  the  small 
tenants^  and  which  they  have  uniformly  pursued,  perhaps^ 
for  centuriesy  is  bear  or  big,  with  dung,  followed  by  two 
crops  of  oats^  or  sometimes  a  little  peas,  and  always  a  quan« 
tity  of  potatoes ;  on  whiG|i  root  their  families  subsist  for 
nine  months  in  the  year:  no  clover,  no  turnip,  no  fsUow ; 
nor  even  a  bit  of  what  is  called  their  infield,  or  old  araUo 
grounds,  laid  under  grass.    On  the  outfield  ground,  after 
l^,  which  is  nodiii^  but  natural  grass,  they  commonly 
take  a  crop  or  two  of  oats,  then  perhaps  barley,  then  peas^ 
or  perhaps  another  crop  of  oats^  md  then  ley  again.    The 
gentlemen  and  more  extensive  farmers  make  use  of  Um^ 
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AgmK  marl,  and  shellj  sand,  as  manurer    The  practice  of  (hi 
^  smaller  tenants  is,  to  dig  earth  from  large  pits  in  the  fields 


cure. 


^""**^  they  mean  to  manure  (often  in  the  middle  of  their  land)^ 
with  which  they  make  a  compost,  at  the  rate  of  one  load  of 
dung  for  three  of  earth.  This  is  spread  on  their  wbite, 
that  is,  their  stishble  land,  in  February.  The  maanre  is 
then  ploughed  down,  and  another  ploughing  given  in  the 
end  of  April,  on  which  they  sow  their  bear  or  big.  Marl 
abounds  in  many  parts  of  this  district,  and  sea-weed  isc 
also  found.  The  shelly  sand  i»  accoqnted  an  uncommonly 
valuable  manure ;  it  lasts  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years,  and 
converts  a  light  brown  insipid  soil  into  ridi  black  loamw 

^«n^  From  forty  to  sixty  barrels  are  sufficient  for  an  acre.  The  . 
farms  of  the  gentlemen,  and  some  of  the  more  respec-- 
table  tenants,  are  inclosed  ;  but  the  country  in  general  lies 
open.  Land  inclosed  and  subdivided  is  reckoned  worth 
from  a  fourth  to  one»half  more  rent  than  in  an  open«-field 
state.  From  the  shelter  which  indosures  afford,  not  only 
stock,  but  also  the  quantity  and  quality  both  of  com  and 
grass,  are  greatly  improved.  The  size  of  the  loclosiunes 
in  this  coimtry  varies  much,  but  in  general  they  are  from* 
six  to  sixteen  acres.  Different  opinions  are  entertained 
irespecting  the  best  system  of  inclosbg.  Some  prefer  the 
double  stone  dike  or  wall,  particularly  if  stone  can  easily 
be  had.  It  makes  at  once  a  complete  fence ;.  or,  as  ia 
sometimes  said,  **  it  is  major  the  day  it  is  bom/'  It  is 
Aot  easy  for  any  sort  of  stock  to  break  through,  or  to  get 
over  it,  light  mountain  sheep  alone  excepted ;  and  if  any 
part  of  the  wall  or  dike  happens  to  fall,  the.  materials  are 
always  on  the  ground  to  repair  it  at  a  small  expence. .  At 
TuUoch,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  county,  sunk  fences, 
with  hedges,  rows  of  trees,  or  stripes  of  planting^  have 
been  made. 
Among  the  smaller  tenaats  leases  run  from  five  to  seven 


jrears,  at  the  tnd  of  which  there  is  frequently  an  attgmeiu  ^^^ 
lation  of  rent.  The  shortness  of  the  leases,  and  the  risk  > 
of  an  augmentation,  is  an  eternal  bar  to  improvement  i 
for  the  tenant  can  reap  but  little  benefit  from  his  labour  ii| 
BO  short  a  space  of  time  i  and  if  he  have  done  any  thing 
more  than  his  neighbours,  his  hrm  is  coveted,  and  he  must 
either  give  a  greater  increase  of  rent  than  perhaps  it  ca« 
|>ear,  or  he  runs  the  risk  of  being  turned  out.  There  are 
several  estates,  however,  in  the  letting  of  which  different 
principles  have  been  adopted. 

No  set  of  gentlemen  in  Scotland  have  been  more  at»1»pi^o«a» 

lentive  to  the  police  of  their  county  than  the  proprietors 

of  Rossoshire.     In  the  lower  part  of  the  county,  in  parti* 

pilar,  good  roads  are  every  where  to  be  met  with }  and 

bridges  are  built  over  every  rivulet.     These  roads  have 

all  been  formed  by  the  statute  labour.    The  gentlemen  of 

Ross  have  of  late  years  been  indefatigable  in  carrying  oil 

pl^uitation^.    The  barren  moors  they  have  covered  with 

firs,  and  round  their  houses  they  have  raised  the  finer 

kind  of  pines,  with  timber  of  different  sorts ;  and  when 

properly  kept,  there  is  not  an  instance  of  their  having 

failed.    Without  entering  into  any  particular  detail,  in 

regard  to  every  place  distinguished  by  this  specie3  of  im* 

provement,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remarlj^,  that  Braan 

Castle,   Tulloch,   Foulis,   Novar,  Balnagouo,  Geanies, 

and  Tarlogie,  can  boast  of  surroundbg  plantations,  which 

rival,  in  point  of  extent  and  success,  almost  any  in  the 

island.    The  Scottish  fir,  the  oak,  the  elm,  and  the  beecb^ 

thrive  particularly  well.     The  larch  is  also  found  to  an« 

surer,  and  is  coming  every  day  more  and  more  into  repute; 

It  has  been  found  that  fruit  trees,  as  various  sorts  of  pears 

?nd  apples,  and  even  the  apricot,  the  peach,  and  the  plum, 

?re  equal  in  flavour  and  quality  to  the  generality  of  those 

produced  in  the  southern  parts  of  Scothnd.    Several  gen^ 


^KtA-  lemen  have  breaglrt  uiukr  cnhinKtion  large  tracts  of  waM 
Im.  'y  K  gr<mnd,  hj  placiag  upon  them  poor  Highlanders  and  o« 
(htn,  in  the  character  of  mailers  or  cottagers,  in  noA 
aitiietions  -as  appeared  most  adapted  for  improvements 
The  encouragement  given  these  new  setders  is  various* 
Soflote  give  them  wood  for  building  a  house,  a  pick  and  a 
apade,  with  what  seed  thej  require  for  the  first  year,  to  sow 
en  any  new  ground  tiaey  bring  into  culture ;  and  the j  sue 
allowed  to  remain  for  tht  first  seven  years  without  paying 
any  consideration,  except  one  fowl  and  twenty  eggs :  Oth^s 
-get  teases  for  life ;  but  all  upon  condition  that  they  annu- 
ally dig  and  improve  as  much  new  ground  as  will  sow  one 
firlot  of  ^ain  (about  the  fourth  of  an  acre).  From  their 
improvements,  several  gentlemen,  who  adopted  the  plan 
«ar]y,  have,  in  consequence  of  ^e  rent  paid  by  the  cot* 
tagers  at  the  expiration  of  the  original  lease,  added  consi- 
derably to  their  income.  The  great  objection  to  this 
mode  of  improvement  is,  that  these  poor  people,  not  being 
able  to  raiae  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  for  their  cattle 
during  the  wint^  season,  are  thence  under  the  necessity 
of  preying  upon  their  more  fortunate  neighbours,  and  otf 
that  account  wish  to  have  the  whole  country  a  common 
alter  the  harvest  is  got  in  ;  a  fatal  bar  to  every  species  of 
improvement,  particularly  to  winter  crops,  &c« 
J^ddte  dis-  '^^^  central  district,  or  interior  part  of  Ross-shire,  tho* 
^^^  exceedingly  mountainous,  is  justly  described  as  an  exten- 
sive and  beautiful  Highland  country ;  the  straths  or  val- 
leys of  which  are  rich  and  fertile,  whilst  the  hills  produoo 
abundance  of  grass  for  feeding  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and 
goats.  Till  of  late  this  district  was  inhabited  by  a  num- 
ber of  small  fsnners,  who  muntained  themselves  and 
their  families  from  the  produce  of  the  little  spots  they 
had  to  cultivate,  and  who  in  favourable  seasons  were  en- 
abled to  pay  the  trifling  rent  exacted  by  the  landlord  from 


Ae  profit  of  the  eattle  tkey  potsesteiL    The  indoknoe  in  AitrioiU 
which  they  could  indulge  themtelrM,  the  abundance  ofi—  ^     ii 
&el  they  enjojed  (au  important  article  in  a  cold  caun- 
trj),  and  the  natural  attaohmeat  which  cterj  individual 
must  feel  for  his  tuittve  soil  and  Urthplaoe,  made  them 
attached  to  that  mode  of  living  and  unwilling  to  quit  it. 
In  a  public  view,  alao,  it  was  a  matter  of  considerable  im» 
portaoce  to  have  a  brave  and  hardy  raee  of  men  kept  in 
the  country,  who  without  much  detriment  to  agriculuue 
or  commercial  industry  could  at  once  be  converted  into 
soldiers.     But  of  late  a  change  of  system  has  taken  place. 
This  extensive  district  is  now  converted  from  cattle  into 
sheep  farms ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  ite  being  infinitely 
better  calculated  for  the  latter.     For  evety  pound  of  beef 
that  a  Highlander  can  send  to  market,  a  shepherd  can  at 
least  bring  three  pounds  of  mutton.  This  is  over  and  abova 
the  wool,  which  fumtshes  the  staple  for  an  tisefnl  manu- 
facture, that  never  existed  before.     Hence  the  ^epherdis 
enabled  to  pay  at  once  a  doable  rent  with  ease ;  and  it 
oui  hardly  be  questioned,  that  in  process  of  time  High- 
land property  will  be  tripled  or  quadrupled  in  Talue  by 
sheep-farming.     By  sheep,  also,  the  present  heath*cover* 
ed  mountains  of  the  Highlands  will  be  rendered  green 
and  fertile,  and  greatly  more  productive  of  grass  tfian  mt 
present.     The  result,  however,  upon  the  population  of 
the  country  is  very  evident.     In  proportion  as  capital  is 
acquired,  whether  by  sheep-farmers  \^o  ars  Highland* 
ers,  or  who  are  emigrants  from  the  south,  the  farms  must 
gradually  augment  in  magnitude,  and  a  smaller  number 
of  people  find  employment  here. 

In  this  district  still  remains  the  great  £arest  of  Fainish, 
twenty  miles  in  length  .^ 

The  western  district  of  Ross- shire  forms  an  extensive Vcttra 
tact  of  coimtry.    The  general  aspect  of  it  U  extrenely^''^ 


^jPJqJ'  miifivituig.  A  stnmger  who  climbs  a  mountain  behold* 
'  around  him  a  prospect  exhibiting  a  desolate  and  dreary 
region,  where  nothing  can  be  seen,  as  far  as  the  eje  csa 
reach,  but  yaSt  piles  of  rocky  mountuns,  with  summits 
broken,  serrated,  and  springing  into  every  terrific  form, 
and  snowy  glaciers  lodged  in  the  deep-shaded  apertures. 
Yet  aoddst  these  hiUs,  covered  with  heath,  and  dreary  to 
the  sights  are  valleys  both  beautiful  and  very  fertile  ;  but 
being  detached  by  hills,  lofty  and  often  inaccessible,  the 
soil  is  exceedingly  various.  The  shallow  is  the  most 
prevalent,  which  frequent  rains  nourish  into  ^  state  of 
fertility,  of  which  it  would  otherwise  be  deficient* 

Wc^|«ig  The  climate,  like  the  surface  of  the  aountry,  is  re* 
markably  unequal ;  the  same  day  is  often  diversified  by 
the  appearance  of  all  the  different  seasons;  and  though 
occasionally  there  may  be  some  tracts  of  dry  weather,  yet 
at  no  period  can  two  successive  days  be  wholly  depend* 
ed  on.  Indeed  the  seasons  may  be  considered  as  always 
fret.  Every  thing  almost  is  reckoned  a  sign  of  rain.  If 
there  be  a  cold  or  a  hot  day,  we  shall  soon  have  rain ;  if 
a  crow  begin  to  ehatter,  she  is  calling  for  rain ;  if  the 
douds  be  heavy,  or  if  the^e  be  a  mist  upon  the  tops  of  the 
Jiills,  we  shall  see  rain.  In  a  word,  a  Highlaqder  m^ 
ttake  any  thing  a  sign  of  rain  ;  there  is  no  danger  he  shall 
fiul  in  his  prognostication.  Such  a  district  is  evidently 
better  calculated  for  pasturage  than  for  agriculture  ;  y^t 
even  here,  in  spite  of  the  climate,  the  Highlanders  con* 
tcive  to  rear  in  the  valleys  scanty  and  precarious  arable 
crops,  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  the  crooked  spade  formerly 
described.  But,  in  fact,  the  riches  of  this  qu^ter  of  the 
inland  depend  not  on  the  productions  of  the  soil,  but  of 
the  sea ;  and  it  is  principally  in  regard  to  the  latter  that 
its  real  value  ought  to  be  estimated.  Loch  Broom,  Loch 
C^aiilpch,  l^ch  Jorriden,  I«ocb  Kissem,  Loch  G^^n^ 


I^ith  Dtttebf  tu.  abound  witb  herrings  itid  other  inhs*  ygri«>^ 
Utants  of  the  deep^  more  perhaps  than  anj  other  part 
of  thete  kingdoms*  Along  that  extensive  coast,  one  hon* 
dred  ploughs  are  scarcely  necessaij  to  till  the  scanty  spots 
which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  cultivate ;  but  there  % 
thousand  vessels  might  every  season  be  loaded  with  va« 
losble  cargoes  extracted  from  the  ocean.  It  has  been  re« 
snarked  that  thefp  exists  an  improper  mode  of  catching 
lierrings  on  this  coast,  particularly  at  Loch  Broom,  and  also 
on  the  salmon  fishings  of  this  county.  The  "^t  shoals 
which  annually  assemble  in  the  diiFersyl  lochs  or  arms  of 
the  sea  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  are  attacked  on  all 
sides  by  a  great  number  of  ships  and  boats  in  the  deep 
water,  and  are  not  permitted  to  reach  their  spawning  ground* 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  herrings,  being  frightened^ 
wander  about  firom  place  to  place,  without  being  per- 
nutted  to  spawn.  If  this  mode  of  fishing  is  continued^ 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  in  a  few  years  they  will 
be  driven  from  the  coast  entirely.  If,  on  the  other  hand^ 
they  were  permitted  to  come  up  the  difierent  lochs  to 
their  spawning  ground,  they  might  be  caught  in  much 
greater  quantities,  and  the  fry  would,  like  the  salmon,  re- 
turn next  season  to  their  native  shore.  Some  of  these 
lochs  are  so  narrow  at  their  entrance,  that  afrer  pennittittj; 
the  herrings  to  pass,  the  bay  might  be  croued  with  neta^ 
aa  in  Sweden,  mod  two-thirds  of  the  whole  shoal  might 
be  Oanght. 

The  minerals  which  have  Jiitherto  been  discovered  inl 
this  county,  that  are  of  any  value,  are  chiefly''  freestone 
and  limestone  of  difierent  sorts  i  some  of  them  of  the  na« 
ture  of  marble.  Marl  Is  also  found,  as  already  noticed^ 
and  ironstone  abounds.  A  tradition  exists,  that  it  was 
smelted  in  a  former  age  on  the  banks  of  the  arm  of  the 
called  Loch  £w.  lo  the  northern  district  of  the  pariA 
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Mineralt.  of  Applecross^  there  is  a  copper  mine,  which  Wil- 
liamsy  in  his  Mineral  Kingdom,  considers  as  equally  rich 
with  any  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  parish  of  Kincardine, 
on  the  fariti  of  t)ibsdale,  stands  one  of  the  highest  mount- 
ainSy  called  Camchuinaig,  on  which  stones  haVe  been 
found  perfectly  similar  to  those  known  .by  the  name  of 
cairngorums.  Knockimy,  where  this  parish  marches  with 
Assint,  abounds  with  marble,  white  and  party-coloured^ 
In  the  parish  of  Alness,  a  very  rich  ore  of  iron,  which 
seemed  to  be  of  considerable  extetit,  has  been  discovered. 
By  an  analysis  it  Was  found  to  contain  seVenty-five  pounds 
fer  hundred  weight  of  excellent  iron.  A  vein  of  lead, 
rich  in  silver,  Has  also  been  found  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. In  the  parish  of  Kilteam,  in  a  rock  on  the  banks 
of  Aultnacaorach,  i.  e.  the  sh^ep-burn  (a  rivulet  that  falls 
into  Aultgrande),  tliere  are  indications  of  lead  ore.  The 
only  trial  of  it  ever  made  was  about  forty  years  ago,  by 
one  Charles  Smith,  a  common  minef,  who  smelted  a  piece 
of  the  ore  taken  from  this  rock,  which  produced  good 
lead.  Near  the  storehouse  of  Foulis  there  is  a  chalybe- 
ate spring,  which  was  drank  with  salutary  effects  above 
sixty  years  ago.  There  is  another  spring  at  Tienleodi 
above  Foulis  Castle,  tailed  St  Colman's  Well-  Whe- 
ther it  has  any  medicinal  virtue  we  have  not  heard  ;  but 
it  was  a  common  practice,  in  the  memory  of  some  still 
alive,  for  superstliious  persons  to  frequent  the  well,  and, 
after  drinking  the  water,  to  tie  some  rags  to  the  branches 
of  the  surrounding  trees  as  an  offering  to  the  saint.     On 

Curiouisce-^i^g  stream  above  mentioned,  the  Aultgrande,  is  a  piece  of 
territory  worthy  of  notice  as  a  specimen  of  the  scenery  not 
uncommon  in  Highland  countries.  It  is  a  deep  chasm 
or  abyss  formed  by  two  opposite  precipices,  that  rise  per- 
pendicularly to  a  great  height,  through  which  the  Ault- 
grande runs  for  the  space  of  two  miles.     It  begins  at  the 
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distance  of  four  miles  from  the  sea  bj  a  bold  projecdon 
into  the  chaiinel  of  the  river,  which  it  diminishes  in 
breadth  bj  at  least  one-half.     The  river  continues  to  run 
with  rapidity  for  al>ottt  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  when  it 
is  confined  by  a  sudden  jutting  out  of  the  rock.     Here  the 
side-view  from  the  isdmmit  u  very  striking.    The  course 
of  the  stream  being  thus  impeded,  it  whirls  and  foams 
and  beats  with  violence  against  the  opposing  rock,  till, 
eollecting  strength,  it  shoots  up  perpendicularly  with  great 
fury,  and,  forcing  its  way,  darts  with  the  swiftness  of  an 
arrow  through  the  winding  passage  on  the  other  side. 
After  passing  this  obstruction;  it  becomes  in  many  places 
invisible,  owing  par^y  to  the  increasing  depth  and  nar« 
xown^ss  of  the  chasm,  and  partly  to  the  view  being  inter* 
cepted  by  the  numerous  branches  of  trees  which  grow  on 
each  side  of  the  precipice.     About  a  quarter  of  a  xfidle 
farther  down,  the  country  people  have  thrown  a  slight 
bridge/  composed  of  trunks  of  frees  covered  with  turf^ 
^er  the  rock,  where  the  chasm  i^  about  sixteen  feet  wide. 
Here  the  observer,  if  lie  haye  intrepidity  to  venture  him« 
self  upon  such  a  tottering  support,  and  can  look  down  on 
the  gulph  below  without  any  uneasy  sensations,  will  be  \ 

gratified  with  a  view  equally  awful  and  astonishing^  The 
yildness  of  the  steep  and  rugged  rocks ;  the  gloomy 
horrot  of  the  cliffs  and  caverns,  inaccessible  by  mortal 
tread,  and  where  iht  genial  ray^  of  the  sun  never  yet  pe- 
netrated ;  the  waterfals,  which  ai'e  heard  pouring  down 
in  different  parts  of  the  precipice,  which  sound  variously 
in  proportion  to  their  distance  j  the  hoarse  and  hollow 
murmuring  of  the  river,  which  runs  at  the  depth  of  nearly 
130  ftet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  the  fine  groves 
of  pmes,  which  majestically  climb  the  sides  of  a  beauti- 
fttl  eminence,  that  rises  immediately  from  the  brink  of  the 
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Taim     cbasm :  all  these  objects  cannot  be  contemplated  withovl 
exciting  emotions  of  ad^iiration. 
Royal  bo-       In  this  count j  there  are  three  rojal  boroughs,  all  sito*^ 
toa^      ated  inlhe  eastern  part,  or  narrow  Lowland  district  of  thd 
countj.     These  are  Tain,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Fritb 
of  Dornoch ;  Dingwall,  at  the  inland  extremity  of  die 
Frith  of  Cromartj  ;  and  Fortrose,  « the  nonb  side  of  the 
Moray  Frith* 
TkUv  The  town  of  Tain  is  old  and  irregolarly  ioSlt,  but  a 

number  of  new  houses  have  of  late  been  erected  ^  and  as 
the  country  around  is  prosperous,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  by  increasing  the  st^  of  farms,  many  persons  who 
possess  some  property  are  induced  to  retire  to  towns,  a 
considerable  number  of  new  bouses  hare  of  late  been 
reared  in  this  place.  The  town  contains  an  elegant  build- 
ihg  for  assemblies  and  the  meetings  of  £ree  masons.  It 
has  lately  received  a  considerable  increase  towards  the 
east,  where  several  acres  of  ground  have  been  feued  fw 
building  on  the  estate  of  Mr  M^Leod  of  Geanies*  This 
suburb  is  separated  from  the  to^^m  by  a  small  river,^  over 
which  Is  a  handsome  bridge.  The  church  was  built  a- 
bout  four  hundred  years  ago*  The  mason  work  being  all 
ashlar,  is  still  entire  and  firm.  It  had  a  new  roof  about 
fifty  years  ago.  There  is  a  statue  of  St  Dotbus  in  the 
west  gable.  A  little  below  the  town  are  the  remains  of 
a  chapel  called  by  his  name,  having  the  gables,  the  north 
side  wall,  and  a  part  of  the  south  standing.  To  this  place 
It  is  reported  that  King  James  the  Fourth,  in  the  way  of 
penance,  travelled  on  foot  from  Falkland  with  uncommon 
expedition,  resting  only  a  short  while  at  the  monastery  of 
nuscardine  near  Elgin.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  aoon 
after  this  royal  visit  the  edifice  was  burnt  by  a  party  of 
the  Mackays,  who  were  in  pursuit  of  some  persons  ob* 
aojdous  to  them,  that  fled  for  shelter  to  that  sanctuary. 


Tbt  borov^  of  Diagwall  it  pleMnotlj  stlMtod  oaaPtpgiwai 
liertile  plain  at  tbe  weitern  termiiiaiioiiy  as  alr«ad/  meiu 
tmiedy  mf  the  Frith  of  Cromartf^  which  it  aavigaUe  to 
aaaall  v«tselt  at  iar  as  tho  town. '  DiogwaU  lyaf  erected 
into  a  royal  borough  hj  Alexander  the  Seooi)d;yi  1320* 
hj  thit  charter,  which  another  granled  isk  the^ir^'in  of 
Jamea  the  Fourth  confirmed,  the  town  y^m  empowered  to 
choose  a  prorost,  two  hatliet,  a  dean  of:  guild,  a  ^reaeorer, 
nod  ten  countelloct.  It  was  alao  entitled  >o  <aH  the  privi* 
leges,  liberties,  and  imoninitiet,  postetted  bj  the  town  of 
Invemcss.  The  town  it  one  of  the  €ve  boroughs  cooati* 
fating  the  northern  district,  and  in  common  with  Kirk« 
wall,  Wick,  Domock,  and  Tain,  sends  a  member  to  par* 
liameni.  There  ave  some  circnmstaacet  which  would 
teem  to  indicate  that  the  town  was  once  much  more  ex« 
teqsive  than  it  is  now.  The  cross  now  ttandt  at  the  eatt 
end  oi  thit  borough ;  but  a  street  of  about  200  yavds  long 
runs  from  it  to  the  north-east ;  and  a  gendeman  of  the 
town,  in  digging  tome  time  ago  for  manure,  found  tho 
remains  of  a  causcwaj  at  the  distance  of  300  or  400  yard^ 
in  a  Uoe  south-east  from  the  cross.  The  former  had  few 
houses  buih  along  it  till  fbrtjr  or  fifty  years  ago,  and  the 
latter  has  none  yet  near  it..  These  circumalancet,  bow* 
enrer,  afibrd  smne  kind  of  presumption  that  the  ancient 
might  huTC  exceeded  the  present  sia«  of  the  place.  Tho 
street  north-east  of  the  crou  kada  to  ihe  ruins  of  what 
once  was  the  principal  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Rosa.r^^^||. 
This  building,  standing  dose  to  the  shore,  had  on  three 
sides  an  extenuve  plain*  It  waa  situated  at  a  consideraUa 
distance  from  any  rising  ground ;  and  a  little  river,  with 
a  deep  slimy  dunnel,  into  which  the  sea  flowed*  winded 
about  two  of  its  sides.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  regular 
fiortificatioD,  which  in  those  d^s  was  well  adapted  for  4em 
fence.    The  castle  was  built  at  ttj^  west  end.    A  part  of 
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gftt^we.  it  which  still  remains  ,h^  the  stones  so  stronglj  cemented 
with  mortar,  that  it  is  easier  to  break  a  solid  rock  than  to 
separate  those  of  which  it  is  composed.  To  the  north- 
east, but  coAtiguoas  to  the  castle,  there  is  an  area  of  abonl 
half  an  ifc^r^  which  was  inclosed.  Th^  whole  was  sur- 
rounded" ?with  a  deep  ditch  ;  and  a  regular  glacis  still  r<^* 
mains.  '  'Afiiilr  the  jforfeiture  of  the  Earl,  the  proprietor 
of  the  e$ftft6  ot  Tulloch  was  appointed  hereditary  consta- 
ble of  the^dafttle^  and  the  trifling  salary  of  twenty  merks, 
or  L.  1  :  2 :  2y  Sterling,  is  to  this  d#y  annexed  to  the  oflice. 
This  Earl  was  once  distinguished  among  the  most  power- « 
ful  of  the  Scottish  barons.  He  was  lord  or  superior  of  a 
great  part  of  this  county,  apd  many  of  its  most  considerable 
families  possessed  their  lands  by  charters  from  him,  dated 
apnd  cas^rum  noitrum  de  Dingwall* 

pbelitk.  '  Near  the  church  an  obelisk  stands,  which,  though  of 
no  great  antiquity,  attracts  the  notice  of  all  traveller^,  It 
is  ejected  on  an  artificial  mount,  the  bottom  of  lyhich  co- 
vers about  two-thirds  of  an  English  acre.  The  obelisk 
is  six  feet  square  at  the  ba^e,  and  rises,  in  a  pyramidal 
foi-oi,  to  the  height  of  fifty^seven  feet.  It  was  erected, 
by  George  first  Earl  of  Cromarty,  secretary  of  state  for 
Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  was  intended* 
to  ornament  and  diitinguish  this  spot,  which  he  designed 
to  be  the  burying  *pla<%  of  his  family. 

Fortrofci  We  have  said  that  the  borough  of  Fortrose  stands  upon 
the  Moray  Frith.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  appella- 
tion of  Moray  Frith  is  given,  with  little  discrimination,  to 
bodies  of  water  very  differently  situated.  The  coast  of 
Nairn,  Moray,  Banff,  and  Aberdeenshire,  advancing  east^ 
ward,  and  the  coasts  of  Ross,'  Sutherland,  and  Caithness, 
stretching  to  the  north-east,  form  an  immense  angle  or  bay 
of  the  German  Ocean,  called  the  Moray  Frith.  The  souths 
wcsterp  point  of  this  bay  is  extremely  narrow^  and  has  on 
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#tte  side  Fori  George,  and  on  the  other  Fortrose^also  called  Fomoic* 
Rosemarkie.  After  passing  the  narrow  ferry  beween  Fort 
George  and  Rosemarkie,  the  frith  widens  into  a  consider- 
able sea,  which  still  retains  the  name  of  the  Moray  Frith, 
but  is  not  so  large  as  mapy  of  the  Highland  lochs.  It  a- 
gain  contracts  near  Inverness,  wlijfre  there  is  another  ferry, 
and  afterwards  widens,  proceeding  still  to  the  south-west; 
being  here  soraetinjes  called  the  Moray  Frith,  and  somer 
Mmes  th.e  Frith  of  Beaulie,  from  the  river  that  flows  into 
it*  Fortrose,  as  already  mentioned,  stands  at  the  first 
contraction  of  the  Moray  Frith  into  ?  narrovy  strait.  Fort- 
rose  consists  of  two  towns  or  villages,  Rosemarkie  and 
Canonry,  joined  together  by  royal  charter.  Rosemarkie 
was  er^tted  into  a  rgy^l  bgrgugh  by  Alexander,  King  of 
Scotland  ;  whiph  of  them  is  not  specified  ;  but  it  wa^  pro- 
bably Aleacander  tlie  §pcond.  Al^out  %  mile  to  the  west 
of  it  stands  the  town  of  Cbanonry^  so  called  from  its  being 
the  Chanonry  of  Ross,  where  the  bishop  formerly  Jiad 
his  residence,  and  which  is.  now  the  presbytery  seat,  J^t 
was  united  to  the  borough  of  Rosemarkje  by  a  charter 
granted  by  King  James  the  Second,  anno  1444,  lender  the 
common  name  of  Fortress,  now  softened  into  Fortrose; 
which  charter  was  ratified  by  King  James  the  Sixth  anno 
1592,  and  confirmed  in  ^  still  more  an^ple  form  tj  the  same 
monarch  in  the  year  1612.  These  charters  bear  that  it 
was  to  be  ^'  entitled  Xq  all  the  privileges,  liberties,  and  im- 
munities, granted  to  the  town  of  Inverness."  Fortrose  is 
then  spoken  of  as  a  town  flourishing  in  the  arts  and  scien- 
ces, having  been  at  that  time  the  seat  of  divinity ,"law,  and 
physic,  in  this  corner  of  the  kingdom.  It  has  beea  re- 
marked, that  for  ages  past  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  lower  class  in  Chanonry  have  been  shoema- 
kers, and  in  Rosemarkie  weavers  j  and  they  commonly 
train  their  children  to  the  same  occupations.     The  shoe- 
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Fortsoie.  makers  not  only  fbrnish  shoes  for  the  parish^  but  carry  t 
parcel  weekly  for  sale  to  Inverness ;  though  they  com* 
plain  that  the  tanners  enjoy  almost  all  their  profit*  Tint 
weavers  are  constantly  employed  in  working  linen;  a 
considerable  quantity  qf  which  is  sold  at  two  annual  fiaira^ 
which  drculate  a  good  deal  of  money  in  the  place. 

They  raise  and  manufacture  the  flax  themselves  firom 
which  the  linen  is  made*  At  present  the  towp  is  small, 
smd  owes  its  consequence  to  the  late  establishment  of  an 
academy,  under  the  direction  of  several  pqhlic-spiiited 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  education  of 
young  persons  in  the  languages  and  the  principles  of 
natural  philosophy*  It  has  a  rector  and  two  masters, 
who  receive  a  salary  from  a  xnortification  of  18(7o  merks 
Scots,  in  1<S00,  by  Mr  Thomas  Forbes,  bailie  of  Fort^ 
xowt,  which  had  been  allowed  to  accumulate  to  a  consi« 
derable  sum* 

CatMni  Only  a  small  part  of  the  ancient  cathedral  now  re-> 
mains*  Thif  seents  to  have  been  a  wing  that  ran  from 
east  to  west,  with  an  arched  roof,  abput  one  hundred 
leet  in  length  and  thir^  in  breadth*  It  had  a  communi- 
cation by  entries  or  porches  with  the  main  body  of  the 
cathedral*  It  was  preserved  and  repaired  by  some  of  the 
bishops  since  the  res^ration  a^s  a  place  for  puUic  worship ; 
l^ttt  now  it  has  gone  much  to  decay  i  and,  as  the  roof  ia 
in  danger  of  falling  in,  it  is  quite  deserted.  It  is  still  used 
fs  a  burial-place  by  the  M%enzies  and  other  old  families 
in  this  country*  No  inscriptions  are  to  be  found  about  it 
worth  niotice,  excepting  one  on  a  large  bell  now  hung  on  a 
small  modem  spire*  It  bears  the  name  of  Mr  Thomas 
TuUoch  gs  bishop  of  Ross,  and  declares  the  bell  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  ^  most  holy  Mary  and  the  blessed 
Boniface,  ««m(  Dumjnay  1460***  There  are  some  stone 
^flins  in  niches  by  the  inside  of  the  wall,  with  figures  ol 
^9  bilib^  in  diar  canonu^  ele^ll/  ^t  ia  tfnie  \  bn^ 


they  are  much  ddidced  bj  time,  aadBO  name  or  jear  it  to 
be  seen  on  them.  In  the  direction  of  the  main  body  of 
the  catheftaly  at  the  east,  and  detached  from  its  remains, 
stands  a  house  that  was^probably  the  restry*  It  contains 
a  vault  below,  with  a  strong  arched  roof,  now  converted 
int6  a  prison  ;  and  the  upper  part  of  it,  lately  repaired, 
is  (he  council  chamber  of  the  borough.  St  Boniface  is  said 
to  have  been  an  Italian  priest,  who  settled  here  in  tbe  end 
of  the  seventh  century.  The  episcopal  see  was  founded 
by  David  the  First;,,  King  of  Scotland ;  but  the  period  is 
unknown  at  wUch  the  cathedral  was  built.  The  seal  of 
the  old  cathedral,  however,  is  preserved,  and  used  as  the 
seal  of  the  borough*  It  has  this  inscription  in  Saxon 
c;haracters : 

Scapitnli  Scot.  Petri  et  Bcoiladi  de  RomarUa. 


8i  Peter  stands  op  it  with  biii  keys,  and  Boniface  wrdi  his 
erdok. 

The  small  village  of  Fatmtosh  only  deserves  notice  on 
apcount  of  a  singular  privilege  which  its  proprietor,  For- 
bes of  Culloden,  long  enjoyed.  At  the  time  of  the  re^ 
TOhition,  in  16d8,  Mr  Forbes  of  Culloden  was  a  zea. 
loos  whigy  in  consequence  of  which  his  estates  were  kud 
#as(e,  particnlarly  the  barony  of  Faimlosh,  on  whi^  ex* 
tensive  distilleries  belonging  to  him  were  destroyed*  As 
H  compensation,  the  parliament  of  Scotland  granted  |o 
hini,  in  IQOO,  freedom  from  excise  for  these  lands,  on 
condition  that  he  should  make  an  annual  payment  of  400 
merks  Scots.  The  proprietors  of  this  estate  continued  ex- 
tremely loyal.  The  son  of  the  grantee  of  this  privilege, 
in  1115,  raised  in  arms  all  the  men  upon  his  estate  for 
the  support  of  the  Hanoverian  succession ;  and  the  sue- 
fkedmg  proprietor,  in  1745^  being  then  Lord  President  of 
te  Cio^rt  of  ScssioO|  coDtributed  gwi|ly  to  prevent  tli^ 
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^auMMh.. extension  of  the  rebellion^  and  prevailed  with  some  of  th^ 
most  powerful  chieftains  to  remain  quiet.  The  prr.'>ege 
was,  in  1786,  resumed  bj  government,  and  the  sum  of 
L. 20,000  was  granted  as  a  compensation  to  the  propria* 
tor*  Before  that  period  Fairntosh  whiskv  was  much  re? 
lished  in  Scotland  ;  it  had  a  strong  flavour  of  the  smoke 
of  the  peat  with  which  the  malt  of  which  it  was  made  wa^ 
dried ;  but  .this  was  considered  as  one  of  the  marks  of 
its  being  genuine. 

una  Pool  We  have  already  mentioned  the  village  of  Ulla  Pool, 
situated  on  the  west  coast  of  Ross- shire,  on  the  arm  of 
the  sea  called  Loch  Broom.  It  is  one  of  the  fishing  sta- 
tions belonging  to  the  British  Society.  It  was  begun 
to  be  built  in  1*788,  and  has  been  gradually  increasing 
from  that  time.  In  1792  there  were  seventy- two  hou- 
ses, of  which  thirty-five  were  slated,  and  the  remainder 
covered  with  heath  and  thatch.  This  place  is  most  ad- 
vantageously situated  foi^  fishing  or  trade,  having  a  good 
harbour  on  one  of  the  best  fishing  lochs  on  the  west 
coast.  The  roadstead  is  safe  and  commodious  for  almost 
^y  number  of  vessels  ;  and  a  good  quay  has  been  lately 
btiilt,  where  they  can  either  load  or  unload  with  the  great- 
est ease  i  but  little  business  is  done  in  it ;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants chiefly  occupy  themselves  with  the  small  spot  of 
ground  attached  to  each  of  their  houses. 

Hebridea.  The  island  of  Lewis,  one  of  the  Hebrides  or  Western 
Isles  of  Scotland,  is  attached  to  Ross-shire.  As  these 
Western  Isles  do  not,  like  .Orkney  and  Shetland,  form  a 
separate  county,  but  form  a  part  of  the  counties  of  Ros^ 
Inverness,  or  Argyle,  excepting  that  a  part  of  the  most 
southern  of  them  constitutes  the  small  shire  of  Butq,  to 
avoid  repetition,  we  shall  here  make  some  general  re- 
marks conc^ning  them.  "  The  Western  Islands  (says 
Buchannan  in  his  History  of  Scotland)  lie  between  Scot^ 


bmd  and  Ireland,  cm  the  west  of  Scotlandy  in  the  D«ict«  HMte 
ledoniaa  Sea,  and  reaeh  almost  to  the  Islet  of  Orknej 
or  Orcades.     Thej  who  have  written  of  Scottish  historj, 
either  noyr  or  in  the  age  before  us,  call  them  Ibiruksi 
z  new  name,  of  which  there  is  not  anj  sign  or  any  origi- 
nal  in  ancient  writers ;  for  in  that. tract  of  the  ocean  in 
which  they  Jie  some  authors  place  the  Ebudft,  the  Amodae, 
or  EmodsB ;  but  with  such  inconsistence  am&ng  themselves, 
that  thej  scarce  ever  agree  as  to  their  number,  situation, 
or  names.     Strabo,  the  most  ancient,  ma/  be  the  better 
excoaed,  because  he  followed  uncertain  report ;  this  part 
of  the  world  being  very  little  known  in  his  time.    Pom^ 
ponios  Mela  reckons  the  Emodae.to  be  seven.    Martialis 
Capella  makes  the  Amodie  as  many,     Ptolemy  and  So& 
BUS  make  the  number  of  the  Ebudae  five,    Pliny  num^ 
bers  the  Amodae  seven,  and  the  Ebudap  thirty.   I,  for  my 
part  (says  Buchanan)  think  fit  to  retsun  the  name  most  n^ 
3ed  by  the  ancients,  and  therefore  I  call  all  the  Western 
Isles  by  the  general  name  of  Ebudas/'  These  islands  were 
never  accurately  known  or  described  till  the  beginning  of 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  a  description  of  them  was 
pablisbed  by  Donald  Monro,  high  dean  of  the  Isles, 
termed  by  Buchsqinan  *^  a  pious  and  diligent  person^ 
who  travelled  himself  over  all  the  islands,  and  viewed 
th^m   carefully."     lliey  are  about  three  hundred  in 
number.     Their  ancient  history  is  involved  in  great  ob- 
scurity ;  and  many  fabulous  stories  are  told  by  Boethius 
and  Buchannan  concerning  the    ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  EbudsB.     They  appear  to  have  been  under  their 
own  princes,  and  subject  to.  the  Scottish  monarchs,  un- 
til the  eighth  century,  about  the  time  when  the  Pictish 
kingdom  was  utterly  destroyed  by  Kenneth  the  Second* 
At  Ais  period  the  seat  of  the  Scottish  monarchy  was 
removed  from  Campbeltown  and  Dunstaffhagfi  to  the 
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;tf  9mi  this*  rtoiolt  and  deiertri  eoraeraMft 
a  piiq^  to  foreign  iv^adtn.  The  Danes  and 
Noffwegiaos,  who  sMoe  Ae  b^omng  of  the  ei^bdi  ce&» 
tncy  had  nnalc  frtqiieflt  deaoentB  on  these  ialandiy  now  gofe 
finni  pceMssion  of  the  gneater  part  of  diea.  Nor  were 
the  iwraders  satiified  with  thig^  but  in  a  thort  time  made 
Iboqnent  kwoada  ioft>  tiie  heart  of  the  cooBtry,  so  as  topH 
It  oat  of  the  sovereign^  power  to  command  the  west* 
cm  frontier  of  the  Seottiah  kingdom.  Kintjrre,  Airshii^ 
LoTBy  Knapdaley  and  part  of  Galloway^  fill  nnder  the  do« 
minion  of  the  Norwegians,  and  afforded  haunts  £or  pi« 
rales  and  men  of  deqiemte  fiirtnnes,  who  infested  the 
coasts  of  England  and  the  neighbonrmg  parts.  At  length 
Harold  Harf^ger^  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  aboni 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  made  the  expeditioQ  to 
the  Seoltish  isles^  which  we  mentioned  when  treatmg 
of  Orkney,  and  appointed  a  ▼iceioy  or  governor,  coo*, 
skteting  |(hese  islands  as  forming  a  part  of  his  kingdom* 
One  of  the  Danish  viceroys,  however,  threw  off  his  de- 
pendence on  the  mothen-coimtiy,  and  declared  himself 
King  of  the  Isles,  aad  fiaed  his  seat  of  goTemment  m  the 
Irie  of  Man,  where  he  and  \n%  sucoesfors,  for  several  ge« 
nerotionSy  were  sometimes  io^pendent,  and  at  other  tiaoes 
Iribntary,  according  to  the  vichsiCfides  of  their  afairs, 
With  one  of  these  kings  or  viceroys,  Somerled,  a  power* 
ibl  chieftain  of  Kmtyre,  formed  a  matriinonial  alliance 
fd>ottt  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century ;  and  some  tUQe 
fifter,  in  115S,  availing  himself  of  the  troubles  of  that  per 
ifiod^  set  1^  as  1^1  independent  prinoe,  and  separated  the 
Western  Ides  and  Kintyre  from  the  crown  or  viceroyalty 
of  Man.  After  this,  by  conquest  or  trea^,  he  m»k 
>imself  master  of  a  great  part  of  Argyleshire.  No( 
yet  satisfied  widi  the  extent  of  his  possessions,  and  ela^ 
ted  with  his  firmer  socoess,  he  formed  the  design  of 
subjecting  hQ  Scotland  to  his  power.    Accordingly,  u» 


IIM9  he  made  a  desoent  on  dto  Clyde  with  «  feet  off  igo  WdirfcfcK^ 
auly  sad  Iboght  with  the  army  of  Malooloi  the  FoorA 
n^ar  Reniirew;  bat  he  there  fell^  with  a  great  nittnber  of 
his  foUowen,  a  sacrifiee  to  his  ambitiob.     The  eSSeets  of 
•this  disaster  were  long  severely  fek  by  his  ftnily ;  who, 
instead  of  attempdiig  new  oonqoests,  were  hardly  able  to 
freserre  the  territories  of  their  fiuher.    Accordtngty,  at 
difierent  periods,  we  find  the  kings  of  Norway^  of  6eol» 
hod,  and  of  England,  laying  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  isles,  ^md  pretending  to  dispose  of  them  at  thdr  plea* 
sure;  although  the  descendants  of  Somerled  still  kept 
possession,  exercised  the  power,  and  often  assumed  the 
title  of  kings :  But  the  Norwegian  monarChs  not  only  had 
the  greatest  authority  in  this  district,  but  their  authority 
appeared  to  be  well  founded  ;  for,  in  10P3,  die  sovereign* 
ty  of  the  isles  had  been  formally  ceded  to  Magnus  (snma» 
med  Ae  Barefooted)  King  of  Norway,  by  Donald  Bane 
King  of  Scotland,  brother  to  Malcolm  the  Third,  as  the 
bribe  to  assist  him  in  usurping  the  Scottish  crown.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Somerled  or  McDo- 
nald family,  as  they  were  then  called,  were  tributary  to 
Norway  until  1203,  when,  losing  the  battle  of  Largs,  the 
Danish  power  in  Scotland  was  greatly  weakened  ;  and  the 
successor  of  Hacho  Anally  ceded  the  isles  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland  for  the  annual  tribute  of  100  merks.  In  1335  the 
descendants  of  Somerled  were  again  independent ;  and  Do* 
ftald,  the  ancestor  of  the  M^ooald  family,  was  in  the  pos* 
Session  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  isles  ;  and  having  acquired 
the  Earldom  of  Ross  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Ale^ 
ander  Lesslie  Earl  of  Ross,  became  the  most  powerful 
sobjectof  Scotland* 

The  lordship  of  the  isles  continued  in  the  possession 
of  the  family  of  McDonald  for  many  years  ;  but  at  last^ 
in  proportion  as  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  enabled  to 
consolidate  their  power,  they  made-  coaiderable  efforta 


fi»t  xoss-shib:0« 

Hebfito*  to  subdtte  these  unruly  chieftains.  Jamfts  the  FoortV 
and  Fifth  made  great  exertions  for  this  purpose.  Jamcf 
the  Fourth  held  a  parliament  at  Kintyre  in  14D3,  where 
he  emancipated  a  part  of  the  yassals  of  McDonald  upon 
the  mainland,  and  gave  them  charters  firom  the  crown ; 
^nd  James  the  Fifth  nsade  a  voyage  to  the  iides  to  re- 
press the  power  of  the  McDonalds ;  but  on  account  of 
the  frequent  minorities  that  occurred  in  the  succession 
to  the  Scottish  crown,  and  the  consequent  weakness 
«f  government,  no  better  expedient  was  found,  for  some 
time,  than  that  of  granting  portions-  of  tiie  territory  of 
the  M'Donaldr  to  neighbouring  chieftains,  who  were 
thus  incited  to  make  war  upon  themr.  The  Camp- 
bells, in  particular,  that  is,  the  family  of  Argyle,  con* 
quered  from  them  Kintyre  and  other  territories :'  But  at 
last,  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Scottish  motiarchs,  by 
succeeding  to  the  crownsr  of  England  and  Ireland,  sunk 
these  haughty  Lords  of  the  Isles  into  British  subjects ;  and 
their  family  is  represented  by  Lord  M'^Donald.  They  loag 
retained  that  pride  of  spirit  which  had  resulted  from  their 
independence.  One  of  them  happening  to  be  in  Ireland, 
was  invited  to  an  entertainment  given  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. He  chanced  to  be  among  the  last  in  coming  in, 
and  sat  himself  ,down  at  the  foot  of  the  table  near  the 
door.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  asked  him  to  sit  beside  him. 
McDonald,  who  spoke  no  English,  asked  ^  What  says  the 
carU  /"  **  He  bids  you  move  to  the  head  of  the  table.'* 
«  Tell  the  carle,  that  wherever  M'Donald  sits,  that  is 

^the  head  of  the  table."  The  opinion  conceivied  of  these 
lords  in  their  own  country  is  emphatically  expressed  in 
the  short  epitaph  discovered  lately  on  one  of  their  tombs 

^  Icolmkill :  **  MacdonmU/ato  Jnc  ;**  as  much  as  to  say, 
/ate  alone  could  lay  McDonald  there.  The  McDonalds 
were  much  celebiWed  for  their  hospitality,  and  no  less 
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fdt  their  generositj.  A  night's  lodging,  or  a  ungle  meal,  Ltmk. 
ftimishcd  to  McDonald,  was  often  rewarded  with  a  farm.  ' 
Manj  families  in  the  islands  hold  their  property  in  conse* 
quence  of  grants  from  these  lords,  who  conveyed  them 
in  charters,  extremely  short,  but  abundantly  strong.  This 
will  appear  from  the  following  specimen,  though  diretted 
of  the  spirit  and  rhyme  of  the  original  i  "  I  Donald,  chief 
of  the  M^Donalds^  giVe  here,  in  my  castle,  a  right  to 
M'Kay  to  Kilmahumag,  from  this  day  till  to-morrow,  and 
so  on  for  ever.*'  The  inhabitants  of  the  Western  Isles 
observe  the  same  customs,  wear  the  same  dress,  speak 
fhe  same  language,  and  are  in  every  respect  similar  to  the 
Highlanders,  and,  indeed,  properly  belong  to  the  High- 
land  division  of  Scotland. 

The  Island  of  Lewis,  which  belongs  to  Rosa»shire,  isLewiHi 
the  most  northern,  and  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Hebrides* 
It  is  connected  with  the  Island  of  Harris  by  a  narrow 
isthmus,  which  at  low  water  is  left  entirely  dry,  and 
even  at  high  water  is  not  completely  covered.  Harris 
belongs  to  Inverness^shire.  Lewis  is  in  its  form  irre- 
gular, but  somewhat  triangular  ;  the  length  of  the  sides 
being,  from  the  point  of  Ness  to  Malista,  forty  miles ; 
from  Malista  to  Wailums  twenty-one  miles  ;  from  Wal- 
lums  again  to  the  point  of  Ness  thirty-six  miles.  The 
aspect  of  the  country  in  this  island  is,  in  the  interior  parts, 
boggy  and  mountainous  ;  iipoii  the  shore  flat,  intersected 
by  various  arms  of  the  sea,  and  destitute  of  wood,  except 
only  a  few  birches  and  hazles,  with  heath  and  some  kind- 
red shrubs.  The  soil  is,  in  the  interior  country,  a  black 
peat  earth,  or  a  light  gravel  }  on  the  %hotc,  a  sand  not 
unsusceptible  of  culture  and  fertilization.  The  peat  earth 
has  probably  been  formed,  in  a  good  measure,  by  the  del 
cay  of  those  woods  with  which  this  island  is  said  to  have 
been  onoe  extensively  covered.    Springs,  lakes,  and  rivu- 


^^J^^  ,le<s»  sdlttered  through  the  island,  fbmuh  in  all  ptfrd  a* 
bundaiioe  of  fresh  water.    As  to  the  dimate,  the  spriaig 
is  unooflvnonlj  cold  and  backward,  saminer  warm,  ais^ 
taoia  acoompaaied  with  profiise  rains,  winter  without  los^ 
and  severe  firoets,  or  Vetj  weighty  Mb  of  snow,  but  with 
constant  winds,  and  these  stormj  and  sharplj  Cold.    A* 
'  Bioag  its  wild  animals  this  isle  still  has  deer  or  roes*  Fko- 
dlgioos  onmbers  of  wild  fiiwk  of  many  different  species 
fteqoent  the  shores,  the  lakes,  and  the  difis  of  the  moont^ 
ains ;  aitiong  others,  the  cider  goose^  of  which  the  down 
is  so  predons.    Immense  shoab  of  fishes,  of  an  innnme* 
table  diversitj  of  sp€ctes,J|^a^nt  the  coasts ;  heirings,  cod, 
ling,  haddocks,  whitings,  dtate,  tnibot,  madLcrel,  &c« 
jUcht.        The  island  is  greatlj  intersected  bj  anns  of  the  aea, 
called  lochs,  which  run  to  a  considerable  distance  inland, 
both  from  the  eastern  and  western  sides.  One  of  the  chief 
of  these  is  Loch  Roag,  on  the  west,  which  is  two  leagues 
across  at  the  entrj,  and  runs  up^  in  a  south-east  direction, 
about  twelve  miles  through  the  island*    This  loch  is  co- 
vered with  islands,  several  of  them  inhabited ;  and  ono 
of  them  is  about  eight  milea  l<mg;  its  nameis  Large  Ber- 
nera.    The  whole  of  this  curious  loch  abounds  with  safe 
places  of  anchorage  suflkient  to  hold  the  whole  British 
navj ;  najy  we  may  say  the  navy  of  Europe.    Abcot 
140  tons  of  kelp,  of  a  superior  quality,  are  annually  made 
in  Loch  Roag.    On  the  east  coast  Loch  Seaforth  runs  into 
the  country  to  a  great  distance ;  but  Loch  Keoaeand  Loch 
Lcurbust  advance  also  to  a  great  distance  inland  firom  the 
east ;  but  Loch  Stornaway  is  most  important,  on  accoimt 
of  the  town  or  village  which  stands  upon  it,  and  which  is 
the  capital  of  the  island.    On  the  coast,  in  the  parish  of 
Stornaway,  is  a  large  cave,  into  whidi  the  sea  enters  at 
high  water,  and  which  is  only  accessible  fitom  the  sea« 
'When  it  was  first  noticed,  a  great  nuosber  of  aaals  w«re 


ktUed  on  it  anmiallyy  and  die  practice  it  fttiU  ccmtimiei }  t«wk  ^ 
baVnow  seldom  more  than  seven  or  twelre  are  destrojei*  ' 
The  method  of  kflling  ta  this :  A  ilomber  of  people  aa^ 
aeihble  about  low  wate^,  and  eairy  a  boat  into  the  tevo 
as  far  as  she  can  proceed  ;  they  take  from  the  boat  i  pol^ 
which  they  hare  filled  with  lire  ooal,  and  with  which 
ibtj  light  their  torches ;  the j  then  fall  npoo  die  poor  seab 
without  mercy  with  tiubs  shod  with  iron.  The  entry  of 
the  cave  is  very  steep  and  narrow  on  its  sides,  and  doea 
not  admit  more  than  the  breadth  oi  a  stz*oared  bdal.  AU 
ter  ^cing  in  a  great  way  the  light  of  day  becomes  some» 
whnt  isbscured^  and  they  then  meet  with  n  large  pillar, 
which  divides  the  cave  at  this  place  into  two  large  open, 
inga  or  arches;  by  one  of  which  they  enter  and  wdk  a 
long  way  nnder,  wheiv  they  meet  with  large  tiunUi^g 
round  stones  Surrounded  in  part  by  water.  Aa  they 
idvance  fintKer  in,  they  come  to  a  fine  pleasant  heacl^ 
where  they  meet  with  the  seals.  Futtfaer  in  still  there  ia  . 
m  small  chamber,  which  by  the  light  of  the  tocch^s  ap« 
pears  remarkably  white,  iu  roof  being  «U  covered  with 
wftite  stalaetites»  which  are  seen  hanging  firom  the  loof  like 
large  isides*  Some  of  them  put  on  the  figure  of  hserogly« 
phies,  and  each  of  them  seems  perforated,  from  the  base 
tothepoint,  with  a  small  tube.  The  cave  within  is  veiy 
high,  and'the  sound  is  Very  load  when  the  voice  is  exalted, 
but  it  has  no  particular  echo.  From  the  outermost  entry 
to  the  innermost  part  of  it  is  no  less  than  one  eighth  of  an 
English  mile. 

The  iahnd  of  Lewis  is  divided  into  four  parishes!  viz. 
Btfvas,  Lodts,  Stornaway,  and  Uig.  It  has  various  small 
islets  attached  to  it.  The  island  of  Rona  is  reckoned  the| 
ikrthearto' the  north-west  of  any  land  in  Europe.  It  is 
situated  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  about  sixteen  leagues  disv 
tmn  fimli  Corassie  Pdot,  idr  the  Butt  of  Lewis.  It  beloogi 
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X'orii.  to  tl}^  paridi  of  Barvtis.  I^  is  r«ckomd  a  tnde  b  UagA 
.^n/i  hi|l£  a  qulc  in  breadth..  There  ii  a  tempk  in  it  dedU 
cauted4o  St  Ropan. .  It  is  rented  b/  ofie  of  the  Neu  f«ck^ 
1909  4tf  L.4  Scerlbg  j^  ammtM,  who  jrcgukurlj^  every  aea(> 
son,  sends  a  IsKge  open  boat,  and  ^  brings  from  it  sdine 
com*  butter,  .^eeye,  a  few  ah^p,  and  aometknes  a  cowj 
besides  aoD^,  wil4  fowl  and  feathers,  l^e  werie  onoe 
firo  families  re^4iAg  upon  it,  bi»t  nosr  onl^.one;^  ifrbo  are 
eoa|>k9r€d  by .  th^  jtafiksppan  as  servsfits* 

Saliikcr.  .  Tbi^r0ckSttlisfcet.|p<sfoqrloBgiieftolheeastof  R^ 
it.i^  a  ^nafrtar'  of  a  m^  ia  drciHnference,  and  abounds 
,ipr^  a  gs^at^^rieiy  *4>f  .sea-fowU  Tbe  boat  which  goes 
lo  Rooa  geoMrailj.  Miches  theto  £pr  fowb  and  fieatbcis. 
TbMD  ia-ia  NoM  a-g^st  v^niiij^os  set  of  people^  who  foi 
•€  few  jfars  back^.'sit  ^  ba%ar4  of  l^mr  Uv^^  wMt  there 
in  anoi^en  juj|*oar6d.boie(t,wUbont.even  the  aid  of  a  coos- 
jpsssi  There  is  ^  f>laM  in  it  where  ibqr  can  draw  i^ 
their  boat ;  aoaaoi^f  |hea»  continue  ift  i^  .tfdung  sl^^kpr 
jinder  tfaa  iee'tsidc  of  tbo.  r^>  whitil.lbe  rest  are  busj  ia 
<sktQg.tbe  birds,  which  lae  fio.uuk^  that  they  kaock  them 
•dton  wilh  their  stidcs,  .  Their  feathers  sd)  at  Storaaw^y 
-atftomikine  to. ten  sbiUings>Mr  H^f^ 
'  .^  lb  die.  parish  of  Uig,  on  thcr  wosi  coast^  Gallaa  Heai^ 
«  conurkaUe  promontory^  libs  at  the  soistb- west  entry  to 

FhmMi  JLoch  Reag»:  The  RmaM  .Is}es  .hfi  isv  a  north-wesi  di- 
redioa  i&om  Gallan.ileatI,  ^bout  twelve  or  fifteen  oailca 
Jm  the  ocean*.  They  are  sni.  inhalHt^  and  are  fiuaoos 
for  fattening  sheep,  each  of  which  has  .ainsry  season 
two  {ambs  a^  a  tsase.  Sheep  hronghl  from  Aese  isles 
do  not  liine  for  aay  tiese  6n  t)iip.  i4aad»  of  I^ewis.  T>e 
people  of  the  farms' to  which  the  isjiaida  are.  cofmaclcd 
go  there  onee  a-year,  to  fleece  their  sbofp  and- to  kiU  sea* 
ibwls^  both  BoT  food  and  on  ac^uol  of  tfieir  liiathoi^  Ia 
•1^  isleaas  there  is  to  be  founds  in^the-lHOntwr.  jjjinWi  a 


;Bttgrator7  bird,  calkd  bj  Martin  coU^  hj  oditn  riaftr.   Im^iH^ 
ducky  famous  £ar  ita  daatic  dowa,  which  it  plucks  off  its 
own  breast,  and  with  which  it  liacs  its  nen.    Thast 
islands  are  seven  in  nunbery  and  seem  to  be  the  same 
which  Bncbannao  calls  Iksula  S^ir^. 

In  the  channel  between  Lewis  and  Skj,  a  tfurd  of  the 
wajr  nearer  the  former  than  the  latter,  ai«  thne  islands, 
named  Shaint  or  Holj  Islands,,  well  known  to  auHriAers«8littDe 
One  of  «tbem,  in  particalar,  seems  to  have  been  dedicated 
tm  the  Virgin  Marj  ;  it  is  named  Moair,  or  Marjr^a 
Zaiand.  In  it  are  the  remains  of  a  Popish  chapel.  Black 
cntde  are  pastured  on  dicm  all  \  and  they  are  famooa  fot 
fiatteninjf  Aeep  ;  but  particuhrlj  some  small  rocks  in 
dMir  ne^hbourfaood,  which  have  grass  on  their  tops* 
There  is  one  fiunily  residing  on  the  lafgest  of  the  islands; 
far  the  purpose  of  attendiDg  the  cattle. 

The  iahabitadts  of  die  island  of  Lewis  are  scattered,  ibf 

fbe  most  part,  in  sia^  families, 'or  clusters  of  twor  or  tlueu 

fisniliesi  around  the  coast,  or  through  the  tntarior  porta  of 

the  isliod.    Some  large  tracts  are  without  inhabitants^ 

while  upon  others  the  popolation  is  more  doselj  assent 

bled  together*    On  the  east  side  of  the  isle  is  the  town  or 

village  of  Stomawaj,  which,  from  a  small  origin,  has  of 

late,  bf  the  c^xertions  of  Lord  Seaforth,  arrived  at  a  coa« 

siderable  stse  and  extentt    The  harbour  of  Stomawaj  n^^^totsmtj*; 

exoeUent,  and  well  frequented }  and  the  principal  sourct 

ef  employment  is  the  praaecution  of  the  white  and  htorring 

isheries  in  the  bajs ;  and  here  about  thifty-five  6r  foity 

vessels  are  annually  ttted  out.    It  is  a  port  of  the  cusa 

torn-house,  and  haa  a  post'K>ffoe  and  a  regular  packet^ 

whidi  sails  evecy  wedc  with  the  mail  and  passengers. 

The  houses  in  the  town  are  generally  well  hnilt ;  and  be* 

sides  a  neat  and  commodious  custom-house,  there  is  u 

towt^hoose^  an  asmrnbly-room,  and  ekgwit  chutoh,  aad 


Stmm^f.txfQ  commodious  scbooUhouaes.  In  the  Bay  of  Storiiawa^jr 
ships  of  9nj  burden  have,  sofficient  water,  good  ground^ 
and  np  heavy  sea  oaa  ever  come  into  it.  The  people  of 
the  towa  Sfildofa  have  men-servanto  engaged  fer  the  year  f 
and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that^  time  out  of  #emem^ 

Mornmg  brance,  tbdr  maid^etvants  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
^very  mooung^  wine-glass  fisU  of  whii^y^  which  their 
mistrte  gave  .them.  This,  barbarous  custom '  became  so 
'  well  estsdilishcd  by  kngtib  of  time,  that  if  the  practice 
of  it  should  >iappcn  IcT.be  nqgleoted  or  forgotten,  iik  a  fa« 
aoily^  eyen  once,  dtscbnteot  aiid  idlehes»thsDnghoM  the 
day^jon  the  part  of  the.maid  or  fuaids,  wonU  be  the  sue 
consequence. .  After  the  stoppage  of  the  dtsttQcries  Uek 
jfUct^  during  the  late  years*  of  scarcity,  tfale  pe<^Ie  of  tbe 
town  found  it  ncceseiiry  to  unite  in  the  resohition  of.abo* 
'  lishing  the  practice,. by  with«holding  the  dear  cordial  from 
Sheif  feioisle  domestics«t  bul  not  wiilbout  the  precaation  of 
making,  a  ooinpensatiofi  to ,  them  in  money  fot  their  grie* 
Tous  loss.;;  and  it  is^ .said?  thst^vcn  this  waa nol  satis£M> 
|ory»  and  thet  in  someismtUeef  Ibe  ,dram  Was  ititt  given 
privately^  to  presenpte  peace  and  gpqd  order*  . 
.  Ii^'  d^is  island  the  woteen^^arry  xm  as  much^  M  hast»  e^ 
the  rUbours  of  ^griowUiir^  asJhe  men  ;  they  oarry  the 
manure  in  baskets  on  .their  baicks}  they* pulverize  the 
ground,  after  it  is,sown^  with  heavy  hand-rakes  (harrows 
being  seklOm^sed),  s«id  labour  hard  «t£gging  the  ground, 
bbth  wiA  crooked  and  straight  spades^  It  must  be  add. 
ed,  that  the  increasing  trade  and  population  of  the  town 
of  Stornaway,  with  ttie  liberal,  and  judicious  views  of  im* 
provement  which  are  purwded  by  Lord.Seafort^,  the  pro* 
prietor  of  the  isls<n4#  if  they  have  not  the  effect  of  turning 
the  industry  of  the  men  of  Lewis  too  exclusively  into  the 
directions  of  fishing  and  makbg  of  kelp,  are  likely  to  rouse 
jigliquituml  industiy  by  new  and  more  ppwerful  8tinol)i 


to  fjamish  it  with  lesiTiwkward  instruments,  to  cnligbten^^^^ntwar. 
mil  its  processes,  and  to  give  a  new  animation  to  its  la« 
bours.' 

There  are  scarcdj  anj  regular  roads  in  Lewis.  The 
i^oor  across  the  island,  from  Stomawaj  to  Uig,  is  so  ex- 
tensive and  soft,  that  it  would  require  the  labour'of  manj 
ages  to  open  a  read  through  it.  Some  jears  ago,  a  young 
girl,  in  atteolpting  to  go  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  lost  hger  way  in  the  pathless  moor  and  could  not 
ind  itt  When  her  strength  failed  she  dropped  down ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  industry  «f  the  ponunoa  peo« 
pie  in  quest  of  her,  she  was  not  found  until  the  eighteenth 
day  after  her  departure  from  home.  To  the  astonishment 
of  all  who  heard  her  story,  life  was  found  remaining ;  and 
by  thevasiduity  of  the  surgeon  she  was  restored  to  good 
health  and  strength, 

The  common  people  of  this  island  marry  very  early ; 
juid  when  death  iseparates  them,  the  surviving  party,  whe- 
ther male  or  female,  usually  finds  it  convenient  to  en« 
gage  a  second  or  third  time  in  that  state.  Some  of  them 
remain  a  few  weeks,  and  some  oidy  a  few  days,  in  wi* 
dowhood  ;  so  that  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  husband  or  wife 
it  an  affliction  litde  known  among  the  lower  class  of 
people  here.  A  woman  in  this  country,  whose  husband 
shot  himself  accidentally  by  an  unguarded  mani^^ement  of 
a  firelod^,  settled  her  contract  of  marriage,  in  the  way 
she  thought  fit,  before  the  body  of  her  late  husband  was 
interred,  and  was  married  the  next  day  after  she  perform* 
ed  that  last  duty  to  the  deceased . 

Though  the  air  is  moist,  it  appears  to  be  sufficiently  salu* 
bcious  to  the  inhabitants.  The  most  prevailing  distemper, 
however,  is  rheumatism,  occasioned  by  cold  and  damp- 
ness.  Epilepsy  occurs  frequently  among  infants  from  the 
fifth  to  the  eighth  day  afker  their  birth.  The  surgeon  in 
Ihe  westeiA  pact  of  the  island  dedarea  ttiat  fhis  distemper 
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Aiiti^uiti«.provecl  &tal  in  every  case  thai  catee  within  the  compvew 
hension  of  his  knowledge,  two  oblj  excei>ted»  in  whiek 
the  surgeon  attended.  One  of  the  children  which  escaped 
suffered  so  much  from  the  violent  tzerticms  of  the  inus*^* 
des  during  the  fitsj  that  its  arms  and  legs  are  distorted, 
Und  the  whole  frame  is  in  a  debilitated  state,  and  likely 
to  continue  so.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  iniaot^ 
of  such  parents  as  come  to  this  island  front  the  neigh« 
bouring  continent  or  island^  or  f<rom  any  part  of  Britain^ 
are  not  troubled  wife  this  affliction  until  such  parenta  re^ 
side  for  many  years  in  this  country  i  and  indeed  few  of 
them  are  at  all  troubled  with  it*  l^is  distemper  prevails 
over  all  the  island. 

In  the  parish  of  Uig,  it  is  believed,  there  is  still  altv^ 
a  woman  who  has  four  distinet  breasts  or  mamm^.  She 
has  had  several  stout  healthy  children,  and  suckled  each 
of  them,  and  likewise  one  of  the  minister's  children.  She 
has  nipples,  arid  had  milk  in  each  of  tbe  four  breasts. 
The  two  upper  are  seated  immediately  under  the  arm- 
pits ;  and  by  being  distended  with  milk  were  very  trottUe- 
aome  to  her  for  the  first  two  or  three  months  after  her 
delivery. 

Aatiqahiet.  To  return  from  this  island  in  particular  to  the  consider- 
ation  of  tbe  county  at  large,  -it  may  be  ramarked,  duit 
Ross-shire  contains  a  considerable  number  of  reasains  of 
antiquity  which  are  not  unworthy  of  notice.  They  ooa- 
sist  chiefly  of  Druidical  temples,  and  Kctish,  or,  as  they 
are  often  called,  Danish  forts  or  buildings,  called  Duaa^. 
and  of  the  castles  of  the  ancient  chieftains. 

]>rttdiisl       On  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 

^^  team,  about  half  a  inile  westward  of  the  house  of  Qyne^ . 

and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  poauroadi  is  a  Drai. 
^lical  temple.  It  coosisls  of  n  sin^  tow  of  twelve  krge 
atonM,  placed  upright,  andso  dispoaed  as  to  fiurm  two  o» 
'^rabfVhich  ire  l^iaeA  to  each,  other.    Hie  aiiM  of  thes^ 
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r^alfl  arc  equal ;  they  are  thirteen  feet  from  east  to  west,  AntiquitJct- 
and  ten  feet  In  the  middle  from  south  to  north.  At  thie  west 
«nd  of  one  of  them  is  a  stone,  which  rises  eight  feet  above 
vhe  surface  of  the  earth  ;  the  other  stones  are  from  four  to 
^ix  ftet  long.    There  is  also  an  the  middle  of  this  oval  a 
flat  stone,  which  was  probably  the  altar;  it  seems  to  have 
stood  formerly  at  the  east  end,  but  has  been  thrown  down 
by  some  accident.    Distant  about  three  paces  from  the 
isastem  oval  is  a  circular  hollow,  said  toliave  been  a  well 
of  a  considerable  depth,  but  it  is  now  fitted  up ;  its  dia« 
meter  at  tqp  is  eight  feet«    These  ovals  are  situated  on 
the  top  of  an  eminence,  round  which  are  marked  out  three 
concentric  circles;  one  at  the  bottom,  another  twenty* 
eight  paces  above  the  former,  and  the  third  twelve  paces 
higher,  immediately  surrounding  the  ovals.  The  circum* 
ferenee  of  the  first  is  eighty,  of  the  second  fifty,  and  of 
the  third  or  highest  circle  thirty-five  paces.  About  eight 
hundred  paces  to  the  west  of  the  above  temple  is  a  circu- 
lar cairn,  in  diameter  about  thirty  paces,  containing  in  the 
centre  a  grave,  three  feet  sli^  inches  long,  eighteen  inches 
broad,  and  fourteen  inches  deep,  neatly  lined  with  four  flat 
stones,  and  covered  by  another,    Qn  many  of  the  neigh« 
bouring  hills  cairns  are  found. 

In  the  parish  of  Nigg,  on  the  same  coast,  near  Shand^Obeliik. 
wick,  stands  a  large  obelisk  ;  on  the  on^  side  of  which  are 
cut  the  figures  of  diffi;re;it  animals ;  on  the  other  a  cross^ 
handsomely  executed.  The  former  is  supposed  to  be  a 
much  older  work  than  the  latter;  and  the  tradition  is,  that 
the  stone  was  erected  in  memory  of  a  shipwreck  suffered 
opposite  to  that  place  by  the  Danes  when  they  were  wont 
to  infest  the  nOrthemt  coast ;  in  which  shipwreck  thre^ 
sons  of  the  King  of  DeuQiark  are  said  to  have  perisbedt 
^d  to  have  been  buried  where  the  obelisk  stands.  The 
rpc^EL  opposite  to  Shandwick,  where  the  shipwreck  hap« 
Mned|  %  from  tha^t  cvent^  knwn  to  aeafar^g  people  by 
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,  Antiquitiefcthc  name  of  the  King^i  Sons.  That  rock  lies  not  half  a 
mile  distant  from  the  shgre,  and  there  is  a  great  dej^th  of 
water  on  each  side  of  it.  It  stretches  two  or  three  miles 
in  almost  a  straight  line  from  east  to  west^  and  is  not  tp 
be  seen  at  high  water  ^  and  this,  a  few  years  ago»  ogc%* 
sioned  the  loss  of  a  ship  belonging  to  the  Orkneys^  bound 
for  Cromart^r,  which^^in  a  fair  erening,  standing  in  too  near 
the  shore,  struck  upon  the  rock,  and  went  down  immedi* 
ately,  the  crew  having  onlj  time  to  save  themselves  bj  the 
boat* .  The  top  of  the  mast  was  seen  for  several  weeks  a* 
bove  the  water.  There  stood  another  obelisk  in  the  church* 
yard  of  Nigg,  said  also  to  have  been  erected'  thinre  hj  the 
Danes.  The  sculptiu'e  upon  it  is  still  entire,,  and  is  much 
the  same  with  that  of  the  other  monuments  left  by  that  peo- 
pie,  conusting  of  figures  of  animals,  and  of  weapons  used 
either  in  war  or  huntifig..  I|  stood  till  about  the  year 
1725,  when  it  was  thrown  down  by  a  remarkable  stonn. 
of  wind,  which  at  the  saipe  time  threw  down  the;  h^rj,^ 
and  broke  the  bell  of  the  church. 
Dunakiesdi.  Where  that  range  of  rocks  which  overhang  the  Mo« 
rUy  Frith  termmates^  at  a  place  called  Dunskeath,  on  a 
small  moat  situated  above  the  sea,  once  stood  a  fort,  of 
which  mention  is  made  by  Sir  /David  Dalrymple  in  hi;» 
History  of  Scotland  (Vol.  I.  p.  121.),  built  as  far  back 
as  the  year  1170,  by  William,  sumamed  the  Lion,  Ein^ 
of  Scotland.  The  ditch  around  the  easlle,  and  the  en- 
trance to  it,  may  still  be  observed ;  but  nothitig  of  th^ 
wall,  or  of  the  stones  of  which  it  was  built,  remains.  It 
was  built  with  a  view  to  suppress  disorders  in  the  country, 
and  to  disperse  and  destroy  robbers  and  other  perscMis  who 
came  to  plunder,  as  may  be  collected  from  its  name,  Dun- 
scath,  or  Dunsca,  which  is  compounded  of  two  Gaelic 
words,  dun,  a  **  fort  or  castle/'  and  scaib,  «  deslructjoif 


or  ditpetiim.*'    The  faim  adjoiuiag  to  U  i$  iiill  called  Aod^iite. 
Castk  Craig. 

In  the  parish  of  .Kinpardtne  is  Craigchenichao^  where 
the  gallant  Marquis  of  Montrose  fooght  his  last  battle,  and 
was  defeated  by  Colonel  Strachiui^  He  swam  the  Kyle* 
and  laj  some  time  concealed  in  Assim  ;  bat  being  disco- 
yered  and  apprehended,  he  was  sent  prisoner  to  Inver* 
pess.  The  ground  where  the  battle  was  fooght  took  its 
present  name  from  the  event  of  that  memorable  day  ;  it 
piaj  be  translated  the  Raci  of  Lamentaium.  Its  ancient 
liame  is  stiU  known,  though  rarely  used. 

In  the  same  parish,  near  to  the  church,  there  is  an  alley, 
walled  in,  and  termbaiing  in  a  large  semicircle,  appropri- 
ated to  that  ancient  military  exercise  and  discipline  known 
by  the  name  of  weapan^ibawing.  In  the  church-yard  there 
U  nothing  remarkable  but  a  stone,  about  five  feet  in  length, 
^d  diyided  into  two  cells ;  the  ends  and  sides  are  full  of 
fignres  an4  characters.   An  imperial  crown,  and  a  man  on 
horseback,  in  the  act  of  dartiug  a  lance,  are  still  very  vi. 
sible.     It  appears  to  be  the  half  of  a  stone-coffin ;  and 
tradition  says  that  the  remains  of  ib  prince  of  Loellin,  who 
died  of  his  wounds  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  deposited 
in  it.    In  the  same  neighbourhood,  alsoj^  are  several  Dru* 
tdical  circJles,  and  also  ^me  of  the  round  buildings  which 
were  formerly  mentioped  under  the  denomination  of  Picta 
houses.     In  this  parish  lived  the  remarkable  fasting  wo»] 
1^  m^tion^d  in  pennant's.  Tour,  and  pf  ^hom  an  ao-' 
count  is  giyen  in  the  Philosophical  Tnms^ctions  (Vol« 
LXVIL  Part  I.)    Her  name  was  Janet  M']|^od.    She 
eontinned  healthy  till  she  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  whei^ 
she  had  a  pretty  severe  epileptic  fit ;  after  this  she  ha4 
an  interval  of  health  for  four  years,  and  then  another  epir 
leptic  fit,  which  continued  a  whole  day  and  a  night.    A 
%w  days  aftem^ds  s^  was  seized  with  a  feyer,  whicl^ 


^^ir    continued  with  violence  for  several  weeks,  and  from  whicK 
ti..  ^   ■!>  she  did  not  perfectly  recover  for  Bome  months.     At  this 
time  she  lost  the  use  of  her  eje-Iids,  so  that  she  was  nn«r 
der  the  necessity  of  keeping  them  open  with  the  fingers  of 
one  hand  whenever  she  wanted  to  look  abont  her.     In  ci- 
ther respects  she  continued  in  prettj  good  health  i  onlj 
she  had  never  any  appearance  of  menses,  but  periodicallj 
spit  up  blood  in  prettj  targe  quantities,  and  at  the  tame 
time  it  flowed  from  the  nose.     This  discharge  continued 
several  jears,  but  at  last  it  ceased,  and  soon  after  shQ 
had  a  third  epileptic  fit,  and  after  that  a  fever,  from  which 
she  recovered  very  slow]  j.   Six  weeks  after  the  crisis  she 
stole  out  of  the  house  unknown  to  her  parents,  who  were 
busied  in  their  harvest-work,  and  bound  the  sheaves  of  a 
lidge  before  she  was  observed.     In  the  evening  she  took 
to  her  bed,  complaining  much  of  her  heart  (most  probably 
her  stopj^ach,  according  to  the  phraseology  of  that  country) 
and  her  head^     Erom  that  time  she  never  rose  for  five 
years,  b,ut  was  occasionijly  lifted  out  of  bed.  She  seldom 
Spoke  a  word,  and  took  so  lit^e  food  that  it  seemed  scarce 
sufficient  to  support  a*  sucking  in&nt.    Even  this  small 
quantity  was  taken  by  compulsion^  and  at  last,  abonjt 
Whitsunday  l*{6^,  she  totally  refused  every  kind  of  food 
or  drink.  Her  jaws  now  he9ame  so  fast  Rocked  that  it  wa% 
with  the  greatest  dv0iculty  her  f^tlier  was  able  to  open  her 
teeth  a  little^^  in  order  to  admit  a  small  quantity  of  grue( 
or  whey ;  but  of  this  so  much  generally  run  out  at  the 
f  omers  of  her  mouth  that  they  could  not  be  sensible  any 
had  been  swallowed.  About  this  tinie  they  got  some  wa- 
fer from  a  noted  inedicinal  fpring  at  Braemar,|  some  of 
which  they  attempted  to  make  her  swallow,  but  without 
effect.    They  continued  their  trials,  however,  for  three 
moruings,  rubbing  her  throat  with  the  water  which  nu\ 
oi|t  at  the  vomers  of  het  mouth.    On  tb^Jhird  m<^ning]^ 


darioK  the  opefytioD,  she  cried  out,  ^  Give  mc  more  wt«  Tmkmg 

ter,"  end  swallowed  with  ease  ell  that  remained  jp  thev^^ 

bottle.  She  spoke  do  more  intelligiblj  for  a  Tear ;  though 

fljhe  contiiiiied  to  mutter  sopie  words,  which  her  patents 

00I7  understood,  for  fourteea  days.    She  oontitiaed  to  re* 

jecl  all  kinds  of  food  and  drink  till  Julj  IIOS*    At  thia 

time  her  sister  thooght  tMt,  by  soaie  signs  she  made,  she 

Wtnted  her  jaws  opened ;  and  this  being  done,  not  with^ 

^ut  violence,  she  called  intellipbly  for  a  drink,  and  dranl^ 

with  ease  abeot  an  English  pi|it  of  water.    Her  father 

asked  her,  ^  Whj  she  would  not  make  some  si|^s  when 

she  wanted  a  drink  ?**  to  which  she  answered,  ^  Whj 

shooU  she  when  she  had  no  desire  ?''    It  was  now  sup- 

posed  that  she  had  regained  the  faculty  of  speech,  and  hef 

jawa  were  kept  open  for  ahoyi  three  weeks  by  means  of  a 

we^ ;  bnt  in  Saax  or  £ve  daja  she  bccanie  totally  lilentji 

and  the  wedge  im  afterwards  removed,  because  it  made  her 

lips  sore.  She  stilly  howcveri  continued  sensible ;  and  whes 

her  eyelids  were  opened  kn^w  every  body,  as  coold  be 

guessed  from  the  signs  she  p^ade.  By  continuing  their  at* 

tempts  to  force  open  her  jaws,  two  of  ^e  under  fore  teeth 

were  driven  oot  \  and  of  this  opening  her  parents  endea* 

Toured  to  avail  themselves,  by  putting  some  thin  nourish* 

ing  drink  into  her  mouthy  but  without  effect,  as  it  always 

Returned  by  the  coners.    Spoietimes  they  thought  of 

0mstmg  a  little  dough  of  oat^meal  through  this  gap  of 

the  teedi,  which  ^  would  retain  a  fcw  seconds,  and  tiien 

Return  with  soosetfaing  like  »  stnuning  to  vomit,  without 

one  particle  going  down.    Nor  wa$  the  family  sensible  of 

any  thmg  like  swallowing  for  four  years,  excepting  the 

sbmII  draught  of  Bracmar  water,  and  the  English  pint  c^ 

OMnaMn  water.    For  the  last  three  years  she  had  not  anjr 

evacuation  by  stool  or  urine,  except  tha^  once  or  twice  « 

flpakysbf  pm^^  a  foF  dropt  nfi^e;  about  a^  mvch,  to, 
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Faiting.  use  the  ezprcsnon  of  her  parents,  as  W6uld  wet  tbeifur^ 
t_  '\"*  '  hot  ^f  a  halfjpenoj*  In  this  situation  she  was  visited bj 
Dr  M^Kenzie,  who  oommunicated  the  account  of  her  case 
to  the  Royal  Society.  He  found  her  not  at  all  emaciated ; 
her  knees  were  bent,  and  the  hamstrings  tight,  so  that  her 
heels  almost  touched  her  buttocks.  She  slept  much,  and 
was  very  quiet;  but  when  awake,  kept  a  constant  wfasm- 
pering  like  a  new-bom  weakly  infieuit.  She  never  could 
remain  a  moment  on  her  back,  but  always  fell  to  one  aide 
or  another,  and  her  chin  was  clapped  dose  to  her  breast ; 
nor  could  it  by  any  force  be  moved  backwards.  The 
Doctor  paid  her  his  first  visit  in  the  month  of  October, 
and  five  years  afterwards,  viz-  in  October  m2t  was 
induced  to  pay  her  a  second  visit,  by  hearing  that  she 
was  recovering,  and  had  begyn  to  eat  and  drink.  The  ac- 
count given  him  was  most  eztraordinaity*  Her  parentSf 
one  day  returning  from  their  country  labours  (having  left 
ibeir  daughter  filled  to  her  bed  as  usual),  were  greatly 
surpifised  to  see  her  sitting  upon  her  hams,  on  the  side  of 
the  house  opposite  to  her  hed-pkce,  spinning  with  her 
mother!s  distaff.  ^U  the  food  ^hc  took  at  that  time  was 
only  to  crumble  a  little  oat  or  barky  cake  in  the  palm  of 
her  hand,  as  if  to  feed  a  chicken.  She  put  little  crumbi  of* 
this  into  the  gap  of  her  teeth,  rolled  thipm  about  fbcaoo^e. 
time  in  her  mouth,  and  then  sucked  out  of  the  palm  of* 
her  hand  a  little  water,  whey,  or  milk  ;  and  this  only  once. 
or  twice  a-day,  and  even  that  by  compulsion.  She  never 
attempted  to  speak ;  her  jaws  were  falst  locked,  and  her 
eyes  shut.  On  opening  her  eye<»lids  the  balls  were  found 
to«be  turned  up  under  the  edge  of  die  osfrontis^  her  conn^ 
tenance  was  ghastly,  her  complexion  pale,  and  her  whole 
person  emaciated*  She  seemed  sensible,  and  tractable  in 
qvery  thing  except  in  Uking  food*.  This  she  did  with  th^ 
uimoft  relHCtance,  fmd  even  cried  bcfiore  she  yielded*  Xbt 


^eat  change  \>t  her  looks  Dr  M^enzie  attributed  to  her  Att{qmci^ 
apiiming  flax  oo  thedistafiy  which  exhausted  too  much  of 
the  taliva^  and  therefore  he  recommended  to  her  parents 
to  confind  her  totall/  to  the  spinning  of  wooK  In  1715 
ihe  was  visited  again^  and  fonnd  to  be  greatlj  improved 
in  her  looks  as  well  as  strength.  Her  food  was  also  coiu 
aiderablj  increased  in  quantity,  though  even  then  she  did 
not  take  moie  than  would  be  sufficient  to  sustab  an  infant 
laf  two  years  of  age.  This  woman  continued  to  live  to  an 
^vanced  period  of  }ife«  She  was  alive  in  1103^  above 
sixty  years  of  age,  taking  no  nourishment,  excepting  a  lit^ 
lie  of  the  thinnest  gruels  which  she  deceived  through  the  • 
aperture  which  had  been  made,  by  breakuig  two  of  her 
fore  teeth  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  her.  . 

In  the  parish  of  Avoch  the  foundations  stiO  remain  of  a  Old  cMtb. 
large  old  castle  or  fortalice,  on  the  top  of  a  little  hill  near 
Castletown  Pointy  about  SOO  fe^t  above  the  level  of  the 
sea..  This  mount  is  called  by  some  Ormondy  Hill ;  and 
tradition  gives  the  name  of  Dougka  Gastk  to  the  rain.  It 
covers  an  oUong  space,  about  S50  feet  long  and  .i<30  feet 
bread,  divided  into  a  good  many  apartments,  which  had 
been  strongly  built  of  coarse  red  quanry*atooe  and  limCy 
with  a  fosse  on  one  side,  and  the  appearance  of  bastion^ 
towards  another •'  From  its  peculiar  situation,  and  appa- 
rent strength  of  the  works,  it  may  have  been  easily  de- 
fended before  the  invention  of  artillery* 

In  all  parts  of  the  east  of  Ross-shire,  tradition  points  BattH  &c. 
out  abundance  of  spots  where  bloody  battles  were  fought,  '  -" 
ibr  the  purpose  of  resisting  Norwegian  or  Danish  inva- 
sionsy  or  phioderiag  incursions,  or  in  which  battles  were 
fought  by  rival  and  hostile  dans.  Numbers  of  caima 
point  oat  the  spots  where  the  ashes  of  the  dead  have  been 
•deposited;  though  concerning  most  of  them  tradition. is 
silent,    la  th(  parish  of  £ddertottn,  however,  oo  a  large 
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Anriykkfc  plain  to  the  west  of  the  churchy  whece  tvHtat  marks  41 
'  aa  eacampaieot  appear^  traditum  safs  that  a  battle  was 
fought  against  the  Ihoies.  Near  to  this  there  is  a  large 
circle  of  earth,  flat  on  the  top,  and  raised  aboot  two 
feet  above  the.  lerel  of  the  ground  aitHind  it.  In  the  oea« 
tre  of  this  circle  there  is  a  large  obelisk  above  ten  feet 
above  the  ground.  No  tool  aeems-to  ha/ve  been  emploj* 
ed  in  fbrmbg  it,  tbongh  there  are  tome  rode  figures  still 
dxsceniible)  the  largest  of  a  triangular  form,  with  small 
circles  suspended  from  it.  Here  a  Danish  prince  is  said 
lo  be  interred. 

AVbCT^of  In  the  parish  of  Feam  are  several  Druidical  temples. 
The  most  remarkable  monuments  of  antiquit}r,'  of  a  later 
date,  are  the  Abbej  and  the  Castle  of  Lochlin.  The  ab» 
bey  issaid  to  have  been  first  built  of  mud,  and  afterwards 
renewed  in  a  more  durable  form.  The  principal  part  of 
it  was  ninetywnine  fieet  in  length  within  walls,  twentjr- 
five  feet  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  the  walls  tweatj-fbnr 
feet  high  above  the  ground.  The  abbej  was  not  only  a 
place  of  worship  before  the  reformation,  but  ever  since, 
until  October  1742,  when,  on  a  sudden,  in  time  of -public 
worships  the  roof  £dil  In.  There  were  thirty-nx  persons 
killed  instantly  by  what  fell  in  of  the  roof  and  slates  on 
that  melancholy  occasion.  Farquhar,  first  Earl  of  Ross, 
was  buried  in  the  abbey  i  and  there  is  adjoining  to  it  an 
area  used  as  a  burying  place  for  all  persons  of  any  im« 
portancenn  the  north  of  the  name  of  Ross^    The  Castle 

iU4GMdc,of  Lochlin,  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  parish,  is  an- 
other remarkable  building.  It  is  said  to  be  500  years 
old.  It  stands  upon  an  eminence  abont  a  mile  north*east 
of  the  Loch  of  Eye,  and  about  six  miles  east  from  Tain, 
and  is  indeed  one  qf  the  most  oonspicnous  objects  in  this 
country.  It  was  certainly  built  as  a  place  of  security 
jigaiost  sudden  incursions  in  the  days  of  violence.  Its  ilbapt 
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.testa^blcs  two  Agom  nearly  s^iuMi  joioei  togetliet  bj  Aaii^idtte 
the  comers ;  in  which  junction  there  is  a  staircase  to  the  ' 
top :  the  lesser  ooe^  which  looks  fowarfls  the  west»  being 
aboot  twentj^  and  the  greater^  which  looks  towards  the 
eas%  aboot  thirtj^eight  feet  sc^oarei  The  castle  ia.aixtj 
feet  bigb%  It. is  fortified  with  three  large  turrets^  of 
which  one  s^ds  upoa  the  lekser  s^uare^  and  two  upon 
the  greater«  These  turrets  are  capable^  each  of  thern^  of  < 
holding  three  pr  more  men  with  eas^ ;  and  in  each  of 
them  are  five  smaU  round  holes»  of  about  four  inches  dia- 
kneter^  with  three  larger  abo^e  theiu  of  a  quadrangular 
fonOk  The  latter^  it  is  imagined^  were  intended  for  the 
sentries  or  watebmen  to  see  through,  and  the  others  for 
shooting  of  arrows*  The  ontef  door  of  the  kitchen  waa 
tuade  of  strong  bars  of  iron,  as  thick  as  an  ordinarj  mao^a 
leg,  and  the  window^  were  dosed  with  small  grates  or 
twisted  stentioDs  of  iron  ;  so  that  it  maj  be  readilj  sop- 
posed  that  it  .was  almost  impregnable  at  the  period  in 
which  it  iiraa  erected* 

lliere  is  another  ver^  ancient  castle,  that  of  Cadboll,Cbabo|L 
eqnallj  old,  if  not  pldcr  than  either  the  Abbej  or  the 
the  Castle  of  LooUi^i  Few  remains  of  it  now  exist,  ex- 
eeptbg  a  few  vaults  -,  but  it  deserves  notice  on  account  of 
a  singular  tradition  concerning  it,  which  receives  full  credit 
from  the  vulgar:  vil.That  ihongh  this  castle  was  inhabited 
for  ages,  yet  no  person  ever  died  in  it.  It  appears,  how* 
ever,  that  the  magical  quality  of  the  castle,  whiqh  did  not 
suffer  death  to  enter  its  walls,  was  no  proof  against  dis« 
ease,  and  did  not  protect  its  inhabitants  against  the  stil 
more  grievous  evils  which  attend  upon  sickness  and  ex« 
treme  old  age.  Hence  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
castle  requested  to  be  carried  out  .of  it,  because  thej  had 
become  weary  of  life  $  particularly  a  Lady  May,  who  re* 
aidad  here  about  a  ccutuiy  ago,  and  who  being  long  sick. 


AntjqttitiM.Bnd  longing  for  deHth,  requested  t6  be  caitied  btit  of  lier 
'       castte.    Her  importunity  at  last  prevailed,  and,  adcordmg 
to  the  tradition,  she  expired  Iminediatelj.  after  her  r^mcu 
▼al. 

On«hoaie.  '  In  the  united  parish  of  Kirkmlcbael  tod  Cullicadded, 
the  Castlift  of  Cridghodse  hks  the  ftppearan<!e  of  being  ez« 
tremely  ancient.  It  stands  on  the  shore  of  Cullicaddden, 
^  about  a  tnilt  and  a  half  westward  of  the  old  church.  It  is 
'five  stdries  high,  built  with  run  lime  on  a,  rock  perpendi« 
cular  towards  the  sea,  ni^hicb  washes  it  at  flood-tide  ;  and 
being  surrounded  on  the  land-side  bj  'a  ditch  and  high 
wall,  it  evidently  appears  to  have  been  a  place  ef  consi- 
derable strength.  All  the  apartments  of  the  one- half  of 
it  which  is  most  entire  are  formed  by  stone  arches ;  but 
the  floors  of  the  other  iialf,  which  is  evidendy  more  mo- 
dem,  have  been  laid  on  wooden  joists ;  part  of  which  are 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  walls.  About  ^00  years  ago,  the 
castle,  with  the  lands  adjoining,  belonged  to  the  William- 
sons of  Craighouse  ;  the  representative  of  which  family 
is  a  Count  Williamson  in  Germany.  The  Castle  and 
lands  of  Craighouse  afterwards  became 'the  property  anii 
occasional  residence  ^f  the  Bishops%f  Ross,  and  are  now 
a  part  of  the  estate  pf  Newhall. 

In  this  neighbourhood  are  a  greater  number  pf  ancieiit 
encampments  than  in  any  other  parish  in  the  north.  They 
are  all  near  the  coast.  There  are  likewise  many  tumuli 
or  cairns.  The  largest  are  formed  of  stones  of  various 
dimensions,  and  the  lesser  of  earth  and  stones  thrown 
promiscuously  together.  In  removing  the  Stones  of  some 
of  these  cairns,  stone  cofiBns'  were  found,  formed  by  four 
large  and  two  small  slabs  of  unhewn  freestone,  contaming 
ashes  and  blades  of  offensive  weapons  almost  consumed 
by  rust. 
Ja  the  parish  of  Killeman  are  two  ancient  stroctarai^ 
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Killcoy  and  Redcasde,  of  considertble  strength ;  the  last  AaO^^Mia^ 
of  which  was  in  former  times  of  some  importance.    Red^Redcait^ 
castle  probably  received  its  name  from  the  colonr  of  the 
stones  of  which  it  is  buih.  Vt  was  annexed  to  the  crown 
with  the  lordship  of  Ross  ainfo  1455  ;  had  the  rights  of 
a  borough  of  barony,  with  those  of  a  finee  port^  holding 
weekly  markets,  levying  tolls  and  anchorage  dues,  toge« 
ther  with  all  other  baronial  privileges  not  expressly  ab* 
rogated  by  the  jurisdictioB  act  1746.     At  the  beginning 
of  the  century  before  last,  Redcastle  was  a  place  of  con* 
siderable  strength*    In  1640,  soon  after  Montrose  Was 
forced,  or  rather  permitted,  by  Middletoo^  to  raise  the 
ttege  of  Inverness,  Rory  M^Kenzie  of  Redcastle  joined 
him,  together  with  his  chieftain  tod  clan,  in  diat  remoa* 
Mrance  against  the  procedure  of  the  covenanters,  for  which 
Seaforth  was  soon  thereafter  excommunicated.    In  1049^ 
the  M'Kenzies,  exasperated  at  the  king's  death,  and  vow- 
ing revenge,  projected  an  expedition  to  the  south.    Join* 
ing  a  party  of  Sutherlands,  they,  in  number  about  1500^ 
crossed  Kessock  and  Beaulie  on  Sunday  the  Sd  May. 
Gommg  to  Inverness  in  time  of  divine  service,  the  ring* 
mg  of  bells  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  noise  of  drums 
and  bagpipes.     The  alarmed  inhabitants,  hastily  sum* 
moned  from  church,  were  obliged  to  provide  the  best  en* 
tertainment.    Their  guests,  however,  were  so  delicately 
nice  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  bribe  their  teeth  into 
exercise,  by  laying  on  every  man's  cover  what  they  called 
mrgoU  cagindbf   **  chewing   money •''      From  Inverness 
they  marched  through  Moray  $  and  crossing  the  Spey^ 
encamped  near  Balveny  Castle,  the  property  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Huntly.     But  amidst  the  revelry  which  resulted 
from  considerable  plunder  and  unsuspecting  security,  they 
were  suddenly  Attacked  by  Colonels  Strachan  and  Kerr, 
defieated,  and  almost  all  made  prisoners.    Strachan,  iau 
Vol.  V^  R 
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AflOquKicfc  proving  hU  victory^  sent  a  party  to  besiege  Redcastlc^ 
which  was  garrisoned^  in  the  proprietor's  absence,  bj  bis 
sons  and  dependants.  A  lieutenant  M'Bean  was  sent  to 
summon  it  to  surrender ;  Mt  he  was  fired  at  from  the 
walls  and  killed.  This  .so  enraged  the  assailants^  that 
thej  stormed,  took,  and  burned  it  to  the  ground.. 

Nor  is  the  western  district  of  Ae  county  destitute  of 
the  remains  of  antiquity.  In  particular,  many  natural 
caves  are  found,  which  have  evidently  been  Tendered 
more  commodious  by  art,  and  may  therefore  be  consider- 
ed, in  some  degree,  as  works  of  former  times.  They 
seem  to  have  been  the  habitations  of  the  first  plundering 
adventurers  who  came  into  the  country.  The  Gaelic  for 
fav^  is  uadbf  and  the  only  vocable  in  that- copious  laa« 
guage  Sot  giant  is  uadber;  that  i^  the  inhabitant  of  a 
cave.  Fear  magnifies  objects.  These  savages,  in  all  our 
old  fables  and  poems,  are  mentioned  aa  men  of  mighty 
stabxre,  and  represented  as  cannibals,  who  devoured  all 
Cafe,  sosts  of  flesh  raw.  lathe  district  of  Appkcross  are  the 
remains  of  a  subterraneous  house,  of  whidi  there  is  still  a 
part  ent^.  It  was  of  considerable  length,  four  feet  wide 
and  four  feet  deep,  regularly  faced  with  ston^,  and  cover* 
ed  with  flags,  which  were  overlaid  with  turf^  so  as  to  be 
on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  ground.  The  passage 
was  at  one  of  the  ends,  which,  if  covered  with  a  turf  or 
bondle  of  heather,  would  elude  aU  search.  Fr<Mn  the 
eoostruction  of  these  houses,  it  is  more  likely  that  they 
were  the  receptacles  of  plunder,  and  the  fences  of  con* 
pealed  property,  tl^an  the  hjil^itations  of  men.  Near  this 
house  are  the  ruins  of  a  Danish  Dun.  AS  of  the  same 
description  along  the  coast  are  here  said  to  have  served  for 
.|o  many  centinels  to  the  Western  Ides  :(then  under  lb« 
dominion  of  Denmark),  who,  'by  the  sigOAl  of  atordb 
^oould  ^v^  an  ^arly  information,  to  thek  Acwer  in 


fricDdft  of  smy  approaching  danger,  which  being,  in  like  Aatiqaitte 
■aanner,  commuQicated  from  one  Dun  to  another,  the  a* 
larm  would  in  a  moment  becom^  general. 

Theie  are  trunks  of  trees  found  at  a  considerable  depth 
uader  ground,  in  hills  and  meadows,  where  there  is  now  no 
vestige  of  any  kind  of  wood  remaining.  Manjof  them  have 
visibly  suffered  by  fire,  which  the  traditional  history  of  the 
country  reports  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  Danes  bum* 
ing  the  forests.  Close  by  the  parish  church  of  Applecrosa 
are  the  remains  of  an  old  religious  house,  where  the  stand- 
ards  and  soles  of  crucifixes  are  still  to  be  seen.  It  was  richly 
endowed  with  landed  property,  which  tradition  relates  to 
have  been  conveyed  by  the  last  popish  missionary  in  the 
place,  known  by  designation  of  the  Red  Priest  ofAppUm 
cratip  to  his  daughter.  Notwithstanding  the  pretended  ce« 
libacy  and  chastity  of  the  Romish  clergy,  there  are  several 
siniames  in  the  Gaelic  language,  which  clearly  prove  that 
atract  abstinence  was  not  their  favourite  virtue ;  such  as, 
Mhc^n^tagard,  **  the  priest's  son  ;*'  Mac^vriar,  **  the 
prior*8  son  ^  Mac-Jicier,  **  the  vicar's  son ;"  Mar^ifhereon^^ 
**  the  parson's  son,''  &c.  These  names  exactly  correqiond 
with  the  English  surnames  of  Priestley,  Prior,  Parson, 
Sec.  and  prove  the  character  and  practices  of  the  primi^ 
tive  apostles  in  both  the  kingdoms  to  have  been  the 


Though  not  properly,  perhaps,  a  part  of  the  antiquiti^^^?^ 
of  the  country,  yet  we  cannot  avoid  remarking,  from  its 
cotmectipp  with  the  same  subject,  that  in  this  part  of  the 
Highlands  many  of  the  old  superstitions  which  haunted 
the  imaginations  of  men  in  fiirmer  times  still  obtain  ge-  r 
neral  belief ;  and  the  progress  of  knowledge  has  yet  only, 
in  a  very  spall  degree,  undermined  them.  In  the  western 
.  pafta  of  tbese  North  Highlands,  there  are  none  of  the  com- 
OD^Qii  ealanuiUes  9r  distrytaiiul  accidents  incident  to  man  ^ 
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AAtiqaitiet.bea$t,  Init  hath  had  its  particular  cbtrm  or  inamtadoo« 
They  are  generallj.  made  opr  of  a  group  of  ancoonectel 
words,  and  an  irregular  address  to  the  Deity,  of  to  some 
one  of  the  saints.  The  desire  of  healthy  and  the  power  of 
superstition,  reconciled  many  to  the  use  of  them  )  nor  are 
they  as  yet,  among*  the  lower  class,  fallen  into  disaie. 
With  them  the  belief  of  the  second  sight  is  general;  and  the 
power  of  an  evil  eye  is  commonly  credited.  And  though 
the  faith  in  witchcraft  be  much  enfeebled,  the  virtue  of 
abstracting  the  substanee  from  one  cow's  milk  and  adding 
it  to  another,  is  rarely  questioned.  The  ghosts  ofthedy 
ing,  called  tasiif  are  said  to  be  heard,,  their  cry  being  a 
repetition  of  the  moans  of  the  sick.  JSome  jpretemi  tbej 
have  the  sagacity  to  distinguish  the  voices  of  their  deputed 
friends.  The  corpse  follows  the  tract  led  by  the  tasks  to 
the  place  of  interment ;  and  the  ear>y  or  late  completioa 
of  the  prediction  is  made  to  dqpend  on  the  period  of  the 
night  at  which  the  task  is  heard.  Such  gloOmy  super* 
stitions,  when  they  have  once  taken  root,  are  never  era- 
dicated without  considerable  difficulty,  and  till  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  of  intelligence  has  been  di ffiiaed  among 
the  mast  of  the  people.  Such  superstitions  are  indeed  ea- 
sily driven  from  the  minds  of  those  who  go  to  reside  ia 
,  towns ;  but  among  those  who  live  in  scattered  hots,  among 
dismal  solitudes  and  mountainous  wastes,  the  mind  is  na- 
turally disposed  to  receive  and  retain  every  melanchdj 
impression. 

In  the  western  and  mountainous  peninsula  of  Kintail  are 
the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Donan,  anciently  a  seat  of  the 
-iamily  of  Seaforth.  The  Castle  of  Donan  was  built  ia 
the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Third  of  Scotland,  to  resist 
the  depredations  of  the  Danes.  It  commanded  a  very  ex- 
tensive prospect,  and  is  situated  in  the  western  eztrcmiqr 
•f  the  parish  ^i  Kintail.    It  had  the  fidl  conuMad  of 
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Loch  .Duich  and  Loch  Long,  so  as  to  secure  die  parish  Aiiti>i|t«^ 
from  annoyance  hj  water.  Colin  Fiugerald,  from  whom 
is  descended  the  present  Earl  of  Seaforth,  was  made  con- 
stable  of  this  castle,  for  the  valour  he  displayed  at  the  battle 
of  Largs  in  1263.  Previous  to  Sheriffmuir,  this  castle  was 
taken  from  the  king's  troops  by  stratagem.  A  neighbour- 
ing tenant  having  applied  to  the  governor  for  some  hands 
to  cut  down  his  com,  as  he  said  he  understood,  from  the 
&oe  of  the  skies  and  the  croaking  of  ravens,  that  a  heavy 
storm  was  impending,  and  that  nothing  but  a  sudden  se- 
paration of  his  cx^op  from  the  ground  could  save  his  fa* 
mlj  from  starvation,  the  governor  readily  yielded  to  these 
jK>lj|^ttations :  but  the  soldiers,  on  their  return,  discovered 
the  deceprion  too  late ;  for  the  Kintail  men,  by  this  time^ 
Were  reaping  the  spoils  and  keeping  possession  of  the  cas- 
de.  At  full  sea  Donan  is  inclosed  by  water,  and  formed 
into  an  island,  but  at  ebb  is  connected  with  the  mainland* 
This  castle  ^as  demolished  in  the  year  1719,  after  the 
battle  of  Glensheal,  by  a  ship  of  war.  Some  of  ^the  buU 
lets  are  still  found  in  mossy  ground,  at  the  distance  of 
a  mile  above  it,  and  are  used  by  some  of  the  oldest  in- 
habitants as  weights  to  sell  butter  apd  chefse.  It  appears 
that  when  the  castle  was  entire,  it  poosisted  of  a  tower 
and  rampart*  The  fragments  of  Xl^  form^ri  whi<:h  was 
built  long  bcfcMre  the  rampart,  nxeasure  four  feet  broad. 
The  only  entire  and  remaining  .part  is  the  fomitaan,  whidi 
is  still  inclosed  by  a  wall  of  fifteen  feet  higbji  in  ^  octit- 
gonal  figure*  This  draw-well  was  once  drained  at  great 
espence,  with  the  prospect  of  finding  treasiirei  which  was 
foiind  to  consist  only  of  some  silver  spoons  and  SPH^  fire- 
srmst  The  water  is  still  sweet«  and  of  good  quality^  "ipie 
roof,  of  the  oastle  was  iead*  Lately  an  old  inhabitant  ^f 
the  parish  renumbered  to  have  /leen  the  Kintail  men  uade^ 
ifii^s,^  dancitig  oo  the  loadtm  ro«tf|;  jmt  ^  thej  we^  ^^ttiJi^ 
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Antiqvitiei  out  for  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir^  where  this  resolute  hani 
^rere  cut  to  pieces. 

ISanned't       In  front  of  the  manse  or  clergyman's  house  of  Kintail^ 

Tomb.  Stands  Donan  Diarmed^  or  Fort  of  Diarmed.  It  is  of  a 
eircular  form,  twenty  feet  high,  and  of  the  same  breadth. 
There  is  no  other  spot  on  the  same  plain  which  com* 
mands  so  great  a  prospect.  There  is  a  wall  on  the  oot- 
side,  and  the  best  harbour  for  shipping  in  all  Loch  Dutch, 
Diarmed^s  tomb  is  on  the  north-east  of  the  fort.  The 
rough  stones  of  which  it  is  composed  are  regularly  placed 
by  the  hand  of  art,  and  measure  fifteen  feet  by  three.  HU 
supposed  descendants,  the  Campbells,  who  resort  to  the 
place,  often  visit  and  measure  the  tomb  of  the  FiDgaliaa 
hero. 

M'Cmn.  The  M'Craes  ot  M'Craws,  an  inferior  Highland  tribe 
or  dan,  form  the  principal  population  of  the  peninsula  of 
Pintail.  They  were  distinguished  for  fidelity  to  their 
thief,  M'Kenzie  of  Seaforth.  As  William.  Earl  of  Sea- 
forth  forfeited  his  estate  in  1715,  orders  were  given  to 
levy  the  retits  for  the  crown  ;  bu(  as  an  army  was  not 
5ent  to  enforce  this  order,  and  as  the  country  is.  patorally 
inaccessible  by  land,  unless  through  a  narrow  pass,  the 
authority  of  government  was  despised ;  and  during  all  the 
time  of  the  forfeiturb,  every  eSbrt  made  by  bodies  of 
troops  fo  enter  the  coutitry  proved  unsuccessfiol^  The 
consequence  wad,  that  the  rents  of  the  estate  were  n^« 
larly  paid,  and  sent  abroad  to  the  exiled  chief.  The 
M'Craes  first  rose  into  importance  in  the  following  sin- 
gular maimer :  They  were  chiefly  employed  as  faetdsaieD 
and  servants  by  another  tribe  called  the  M'Lenans.  Tb 
these  last,  on  an  occasion  of  danger,  the  standard  of  Sea* 
^nth,  their  thief,  was  entrusted  (  atid  the  consequcBce 
was,  that  they  almost  all  perished  in  battle.  Thar  widows 
moAied  their  serva&tft  j  and  lima  the  M^Graes  bccanem 
tonaiderable  dan* 


In  the  Island  of  Lewis,  in  die  parish  of  Uig/  is  a  Dm^AiitiqQttici» 
idical  temple  or  circle  of  atones,  which  is  unconunoDlyore^tDrvi. 
entire,  and  affords  to  the  antiquarian  an  opportiinity  of ^j^ ' 
esansiaing  coitectly  the  nature  of  these  singular  works* 
The  circle  has  an  avenue  of  about  J  00  jards  in  length, 
bounded  on  each  side  by  tall  stones  of  great  bulk*.  The 
t]sro  rows  of  stones,  which  Corm  the  avenue,  point  each  fto« 
wsrds  the  centre  of  the  circle  ;  so  that  the  avenue  is.  wide 
at  its  outer  extremitj,  and  converges  as  it  approaches  to- 
wards the  circle.  The  avenne  extends  from  the  cixicle  to« 
wards  the  south.  A  short  row  of  great  stones  runs  frqm 
each  side  of  the  circle  due  east  and  west,  and  another  to*«  ' 
wards  the  north.  A  verj  huge  slone  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  circle.  Several  concentrical  circles  extend  t»  a  emu 
siderable  distanee.  A  stone  of  .piodigioixs  size  rests  oil  the 
declivity  of  a  hill  to  the  south,  of  dbe  cirde,  and  seeoas 
to  be  supported  bj  other  stones.  It  is  seen  froe  the  ecfW 
tre  of  the  circle  to  be  prrctady  southb  The  alter  of  s^ 
crifice  prebablj  was  either  At  inaat  stone  in  the  oMx^ 
of  the  circle,  or  the  huge  stone  toi  the  south  of  the  wbelt; 
If  we  make  t}ie  latter  supposition,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
tlio  chief  priest  took  his  station  on  the  greet  stone  in  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  and  directed  the  saoriiice  to  be  mada 
precisely  when  the  sun  reached  has  meridian  altitude  ;  fov 
the  form  in  which  these  monaroeots  are  reared,  ooosisting 
of  circles,  vrith  lines  of  stones  directed  towafds  the  ions 
eardinal  points,  leaves  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  if  they 
were  at  all  intended  for  religious  purposes,  it  must- have 
been  for  the  worship  of  the  sun.  The  Roman  writers, 
indeed,  represent  the  Drqids  as  ofiering  up  thek  worship 
in  sacred  groves ;  but  upon  this  point  Aey  have  utu  ' 
doubtedly  fallen  into  an  error )  they  seeip  rather  to  have 
chosen  for  this  purpose  spots  embesomed  ameog  nigged 
rod^s^  or«the  boldest  soenexj  which  nature  exhibits  in  a 


Afltiqiutiw.nide  ooontrj*  On  the  odier  faaad,  it  U  extiemeljr  poy 
bable  that  the  Druids  had  their  own  dwellings  in  aooi^ 
sheltered  situations,  or  that  they  used  the  deep  receaes  of 
the  woods  for  their  more  mysterious  rites,  or  for  punish* 
ing  their  enemies,  under  pretence  of  reelaaming  tfaegdltj. 
The  Druidical  temple  in  the  Inland  of  Lewis,  which  has 
been  now  naentioned,  stands  at  a  place  called  Calanish, 
near  Loch  Roag. 

At  Melistar  are  the  remain{i  of  a  nunnery,  called  stiD, 
in  the  language  of  the  pountfy,  Teugh'ttan^atSei^afi^shUf 
Dna  or  ^j.^  m  ^j^  house  of  the  old  black  woman.*'  At  Garlawaj, 
Homo,  in  the  same  parish,  is  one  of  those  buildings  which  we 
formerly  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Picta  Houses,  sod 
which  in  the  West  Highlands  are  called  Dun*  or  Dovmsp 
and  fireqttently  considered  as  Danish  or  Norwegian  fortSy 
thou^  undoubtedly  they  belong  lo  a  more  ancient  period. 
The  building  alluded  to  is  reared  with  a  double  wall  of 
dry  stone'.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  entire  of  any  of  th« 
kind  in  Scotland.  It  is  very  broad  at  the  bas^  and  to- 
wards the  top  contracts  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  The 
height  of  the  wall  is  fi£ij  feet ;  the  fabric  is  perfectly  dr* 
cular.  It  stands  on  a  solid  rock,  and  has  somewhat  of  the 
appearance  of  the  furnace  or  cone  of  a  glass*  house,  ex- 
cepting that  it  widens  more  rapidly  towards  the  base.  In 
the  inside  it  has  a  projection  of  stones,  forming  a  drde 
round  the  v«ll»  at  su^h  a  height  as  to  have  supported  a 
wooden  floor,  leaving  a  space  for  a  story  below.  Like  o« 
ther  works  of  the  same  sort,  it  is  built  of  undressed  stones 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  here  they  are  of  granite. 
The  outer  and  inner  walls  are  perfectly  parallel.  Large 
iat  stones  are  laid  horizontally,  so  as  to  connect  the  walls, 
and  to  form  a  passage  round  the  building  in  an  indined 
apiral  form,  of  the  nature  of  a  rude  stair,  which  reaches 
Id  the  tpp.    Tbepasssges^  howeW|  arenot  entirely  spi> 
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fdf  but  pardj  borizontal,  htTing  siKaentt  tt  inttmh^AaAfMtK 
wbicfa  tppear  to  htve  ultimateljr  conducted  to  the  sumnut       ' 
of  the  bttildiag.     The  inside  area  of  the  building  is  a- 
boot  twenty-five  feet  diameter,  and  the  walls  about  nine 
&et  thick.    One  side  of  the  building  has  been  consider^ 
ablj  deatroyedy  and  the  door  does  not  appear. 

In  the  parish  of  Barvas  seyeral  ruins  of  popish  cha^PMl*  d«t 
pels  or  clmrehes  are  to  be  seen.  Round  moat  of  them  are^ 
burying  grounds,  which  vc  to  this  day  used  for  that  pur- 
pose.   A  few  of  them  can  only  be  traced  by  the  founda* 
tkm  stones }  the  walls  of  others  are  pristty  entires.    The 
largest  and  most  entire  is  that  at  Corassie,  in  i^tB^  dedi- 
cated to  St  Mulvay.    It  seems  tp  hi^ve  be^n  the  principal 
one,  and  undoubtedly  used  as  a  place  of  worship*   It  is  fiftj 
feet  long,  twenty-fopr  broad,  and  in  the  side-walls  sixteen 
feet  high.    The  people  iiroond  it  pay  it  as  yet  a  great 
deal  of  soperstitiotts  veq^ation  .$  ^pd  indeed  ipme  of  them 
retain  still  ^few  of  the  popish  superstitions.    A  little  t^ 
the  nortbwfl^  of  it  stoo^  St  RenanH;  and  dose  by  it,  to 
Ibe  south,  ^tood  a  hpuse,,  built  by  one  of  the  M<Leod% 
once  the  proprietors  of  this  island.    There  is  still  a  piece 
of  wall  standing,  o^^ed  by  them  M^l^eod's  Gate.    The 
Stones  are  mostly  cerri^  away  by  the  teufuits  for  ^uildi^g 
theif  bouser.  Some  hundred  yards  to  the  south  of  that  is  ^ 
smallmount,  which  en^tnUj  bears  the  mar);  of  haying  gncfi 
bad  a  building  upon  it,  called  Ciusf^  Qfgr^i  i.  e.  f  Olan^ 
bis  Castle*''    The  names  of  the  rest,  which  are  but  smal} 
in  comparison  to  Sit  Mulvay%  are  St  Peter'9,  in  Haberi  \ 
St  Thomas's,  in  Swan's  Best ;  St  Clement's,  in  Nortlj^ 
Dell ;  Holy  Cross,  at  South  Galson  \   St  Bridget,  io 
Bour  }  St  Peter's,  in  Lower  Strather  ^  St  Mary's,  in  Up* 
per  Barras  i  and  St  John  the  Baptist's,  in  Bragir.    Be* 
'twixt  Bour  and  Galson,  upon  an  eminence,  at  a  small  dis« 
ti^aff  frmn  die  sea|^9iay  ^  seen  the  ruins  ^another  prett]^ 
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Country  l^ge  Dan,  ts  it  is  here  called,  of  a  circular  forniy  with 
^  passages  between  its  deable  walls  similar  to  those  already 

described.  Tradition  sajs  that  there  was  a  sabtefraoeeus 
oeimmnicatton  to  it  from  the  sea,  #f  which  no  ^vestige 
can*  now  be  traeed*  There  is  another  of  the  sane  kind 
in  a  lake  at  Bragir,  called  Loch  Diiin,  but  not  se  large. 
Three  miore  are  to  be  seen  in  An«e  sagoll  lakes  beUnd 
Strather  and  Boor,  .at  a  considerable  diatanee  fma  the  sea, 
eaeh  cf  them  having  a  causeway  leading  to  them,  which 
is  Tiiible  in  dry  weather.  Betwixt  Barvas  and  Strather^ 
fia  the  nuddle  of  a  4eep  moss,  where  no  other  stones  are 
to  be  seen,  and  at  a  considerable  dlstanoe  from  the  sea, 
there  is  a  ytry  large  stone  standing  upright,  called  Clocks 

Ooantry  The  proprietors  of  this  county  have  in  general  fixed  their 
modem  residences  towards  the  east  coast,  or  near  the  arms 
of  the  sea  which  advance  inland  from  the  German  Or 
eean ;  and  here  they  have  greatly  impfoved  ilie  oouatfy. 
Thtts,  in  the  parish  of  Rosskeen,  about  sixty  years  ago^ 
there  were  no  plantations  of  any  kind,  and  no  natural 
woods,  excepting  about  the  House  of  ^Ardross.  But  since 

j^,Now,jjjjjj  period,  by  the  continued  attention  of  Sir  William 
Gordon,  and  his  son.  Sir  John  Gordon  of  IftTergordon,  a 
very  extensive,  well  wood<)d,  and  benutifal  place^  has  boen 
formed  about  Invergordon  Castl^,  now  the  seat  of  Mr 
M'Leod  of  CadboU.  The  estate  ef  Milncraig  has  also 
had  very  extensive  plantations  made  upon  it  i  and  a  coa- 
siderable  farm  about  the  house  has  been  weH  inekeed  and 
subdivided.  The  family  seat  of  Novar  kaa  been  liighly 
toltivated  and  improved  by  <he  late  Sir  Hector  Monnv 
at  a  very  great  expence,  and  with  much  tend  ap|ireved 
taste.  It  is,  indeed,  a  great  aiid  a  flnished  place,  and  ene 
of  the  most  complete  in  the  no^th,  and  the  admiration  of 
an  travellers  to  this  county.    It  is  very  advafttageensly 
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tttoatec^  oonsidbrablj  derated  above  the  Frith,  net  a  mile   9!^^ 
distant  from  it,  and  comiBanding  a  foil  and  extensive  view       ^      i 
of  the  neighboDring  oooatrj,  and  of  the  Bay  and  Head* 
land  'of  Cronuurtj  ;  objects  greatlj  admned  lor  their  tin* 
gular  beauty. . 

In  the  parish  of  Ayocfa,  Rotehaogk  Home  itaada  on  a  Rotft^y^fc, 
beautiful  bank,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  die  aea,  oo 
Ac  north  side  of  ihe  Mothem  vale,  i  It  is  a  aowdem  edl- 
flce,  substandallj  built,  and  conlaiofltnAB«.  It  is  snrround* 
ed  by  rif^h  fields,  in  good  cultivation,  all  weU  fenced,  and 
d&irted  with  woods  of  diffcient  kinds.  Besides  these,  then 
are  several  thriving  plantations  of  &  in  diferent  parts  of 
this  parish^ 

In  the  parish  of  Kilmuir  Easter,  the  late  Admiral  Sir  BtbiasoiRu 
John  Lockhdrt  ]loss  expended  upwards  of  L.  10^000  in 
improvii^  his  family  estate,  and  thereby  made  Salna* 
gown  one  of  the  most  desirable  seats  in  the  nortii.  Im. 
mense  tri^ts  of  grdund,  at  proper  distances  from  the 
house,  are  covered  with  very  thriving  plantations  of  &  or 
forest  trees*  Most  of  them  were  planted  by  his  unmoiii 
diate  predecessor,  and  of  which  his  fsMnily  now  begin  to 
reap  the  benefit.  Within  a  mile  of  the  House  of  Balnago wi^ 
towards  the  south,  and  near  the  shore,  Kes  New  Tarbat,  Hew  Ttf* 
tile  principal  seat  of  Ae  Earls  of  Cromarty.  This  phoc^ 
once  the  pride  of  Ross,  both  fbr  situation  and  ornamented 
grounds,  was,  doring  the  forfeiture  of  that  fiunily,  not  only 
neglected,  bnt  disaototled  ef  its  principal  ornaments.  The 
largest  forest  trees  ever  seen  in  this '  oountiy  were  ent  dowtt 
and  sold  to  a  company  at  Leith ;  oraohof  thegvouad  within 
Ihe  pdicy  or  paik  was  paroelkd  omt  in  lets  to  disbandel 
soldiers  and  sailors;  and  the  most  el^ant  and  best  finished 
bouaeinthreecountiea  was  allowed  to  fall  tnlo  ruins.  The 
jtaoe,  hovswer,  promise^  in  a  tew  years  henc^  to  noo^ 
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<^raW7  yer  Its  aacient  beau^  and  grandeur*  The  late  Lord 
Ui  ^  M'l^ody  immfdiatdy  upon  the  restoration  of  his  estate, 
begaa  to  inclose  and extendthe  policy,  planted  manj  thoa« 
sand  forest  and  fir  trees,  which  are  now  in  a  thriving  con^ 
dition,  and  built  a  superb  house,  upon  a  modem  plan^ 
which,  in  point  of  elegance  and  accommodation,  is  inferior 
to  few  seats  in  Scotland. 
^^  ^^  In  die  parish  of  Urraj  is  Braan  or  Brahan  Castle,  the 
principal  seat  of  the  Lord  Seaflortlu  II  stands  near  the  ri^ 
Ter  (Jonan,  which  we  have  already  mentipned  as  descends 
ing  from  the  west  into  the  Frith  of  Cronugrtj.  It  is  a'  fine 
building,  pleaj^tly  situated,  comman^ipg  a  view  of  a  large 
plain  to  the  south  and  east,  and  to  the  west  a  wild  prospect 
of  broken  and  lofty  mountains.  There  is  here  a  fine  full 
length  of  Mary  Stuart,  with  this  inscription:  ^Maria,D«0« 
ScotisB  piisstma  Kegina,  Francis  Dotaria,  anno  ^tatis 
RegniXXXVin^  ^560.^'  Her  dxess  is  bkdb,  with  a  mfi^ 
cap,  handkerchief,  and  ^  white  veil  down  to  the  ground ; 
beads  and  prayer*book,  and  a  cross  hanging  from  her 
neck ;  her  hair  dark-brown,  her  face  handsome;  and,  con- 
^dering  the  difierence  of  years,  so  nm^h  resembling  her 
portrait  by  2ucchero,  in  Chiswick  House,  as  to  leave  little 
doubt  as  to  the  originality  of  the  lau.  A  small  half*length 
on  wood,  of  Henry  Dandy,  inscribed,  ^^Itienr^cus  Stuarr 
dus,  Dominus  Darnly,  JEu  IX..  ]{d»D.L.Y.'^  dl>eS9e4 19 
black,  with  a  sword ;  it  is  the  figui^  of  a  pretty  \v>y.  A 
fine  portrait  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.;  General  ifitmlk  in  a 
buff  coat;  head  of  Sir  George  M'Kenaif ;  the  Earl  of 
Seaforth,  called  from  his  size  KetmeA  Man ;  FVanoe% 
Countess  of  Seaforth,  daughter  of  Willtam  Marquis  of 
Powis,  in  her  robes,  .with  a  tawny  Moor  offering  her  a 
coronet ;  Hoger  Palmer,  Earl  of  Castlemaine,  distinguish^ 
ed  by  Jbi^  La4y»  Barbara  Duchess  pf  Cl^dand^  ^pd  bj 


ids  simple  embassj  to  t  disoeroiiig  pbpe^  frdm  that  bigot* 
ted  prince  James  the  Second. 

Besides  these,  a  variety  of  other  handsome  residentes 
of  the  gentry  connected  with  the  county  are  to  be  foond 
in  this  quarter.  In  the  parish  of  (^rairloch^  on  the  west 
coast,  also,  are  several  seats  belonging  to  gentlemen  of  thtf 
name  of  M'Kenzie. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  county  partakes  of  that  spirit  of  hufnm^ 
improvement  which  is  at  present  so  active  throughout 
Scotland.  It  has  all  the  advantages  which  a  maritime  si« 
tuation  can  bestow ;  but  wanting  the  essential  reqmsite 
of  mineral  coal,  unless  sea-borne,  it  is  not  likely  to  rival^ 
sts  a  manufacturing  territory,  those  districts  in  which  it 
abounds ;  more  especially  as  the  latter  possess  similar  ad- 
irantages  in  point  of  navigation.  As  the  arable  territory 
is  of  very  limited  extent,  it  could  never  support  a  very 
crowded  population  $  and  the  interior  of  the  country  be. 
ing  occupied  by  lofty  mountainous  tracts,  it  can  never  af« 
ford  a  great  market  for  any  sort  of  comnaodities. 

The  Scottish  isles  and  Highland  districts,  intersected  in 
all  quarters  by  savigaUe  lochs  or  branches  of  the  sea,  ar« 
sometimes  rashly  brought  into  comparison  with  the  Dutch 
provinces;  and  iris  said,  that  if  the  latter  attuned  to  such 
importance  by  manufactures  and  commerce,  why  may 
not  our  islands  or  maritime  Highland  districts  do  the 
same  ?  '  But  it  ought  to  be  recollected  that  the  Dutch 
provinces  occupy  the  territory  around  the  mouths  of  some 
important  navigable  rivers,  which  descend  from  a  fertile 
and  populous  territory.  These  provinces  had  a  great 
back  country,  of  which  they  formed  the  maritime  and 
manufacturing  towns.  For  though  -  Holland  was  politi- 
eally  divided  from  Germany  and  France,  and  from  the 
Austrian  and  French  Netherlands,  no  such  division  exist- 
ed  ill  a  conunerctal  poiat  of  view  i  excepting  perhaps 
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when  war  wts  w^ged  againtt  ooe  or  either  o£  the$e  par* 
ties*  On  all  other  occasions^  and  even  in  a  great  measure 
in  time  of  war,  the  Dutch  were  the  mariners  and  trading 
merchants,  who  possessed  a  kind  at  monopolj  o^  all  the 
importation  and  exportation  of  Germanj  and  the  Nether- 
lands, and  had  these  great  countries  as  the  markets  for  all 
their  commodities.  But  although  it  would  be  irrational 
to  suppose,  that  on  the  shores  of  our  Highland  counties 
cities  could  ever  rise,  and  be  supported,  that  might  rival 
the  ancient  commercial  importance  of  Rotterdam  or  Am* 
sterdam,  ytt  it  is  evident  that  thej  are  capable  of  consi* 
derahle  improvement,  by  the  extension  of  the  fisheries 
and  the  establishment  of  manufactures,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  occupation  to  commerce.  With  this  view,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  many  plans  have  been  suggested  ;  but 
the  greater  number  of  them  seem  to  )iave  taken  a  wroqg 
direction.  The  Highland  mountains,  from  the  drcom- 
stance  -of  their  affording  winter  pasture  in  large  sheltered 
glens,  aad  firom  the  winter  being  usually  less  severe  than 
in  die  broad  parts  of  the  island,  have  been  found  adapted, 
in  an  uncommon  degree,  for  the  rearing  of  sheep.  Even 
without  these  advantages,  they  are  evidendy  much  more 
fit  for  that  object  than  for  rearing  Uack  cattle,  which  can- 
not find  suiuble  food  where  animals  of  a  smaller  species 
can  be  well  supported.  The  great  quantities  of  wool 
which  are  thus  produced  in  the  Highlands,  have  suggest- 
ed the  notion  that  the  inhabitants  ought  to  engage  in  the 
woollen  manufacture ;  and  accordingly  most  writers  upon 
the  subject  have  pointed  out  a  variety  of  stations  which 
they  suppose,  to  be  wdl  adapted  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a  manufacture.  This  notion,  however,  appears  to 
be  completely  erroneous.  The  manufacture  of  wool  into 
valuable  doths  is  so  complicated,  that  it  has  succeeded 
only  in  a  £bw  places  in  Jl^gliuidy  and  .in  stiU  f$mv  in 


Scodand ;  Md  that  too  only  upoa  ft  small  scale.  '  Tfae  iBpnnro^ 
spparattts  is  great  and  expensive  which  is  oecessaty  to  —  ^  » 
carry  it  tbroagh  the  different  processes ;  preparisg^  spin* 
rnn^,  .dressiogy  dyeings  &c«  Hence  krge  towns,  or  at 
least  great  cspkals/uittst  always  take  the  lead  in  the  esta» 
Uishment  of  suoh  a  maAufacmve.  Exoepiing  for  very 
trifling  articles,  it  is  not  of  the  nature  of  a  domestic  ma^ 
>toiifactttre ;  -and  in  aH  cases  the  wool  suHst  be  purchased  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  store^lsiviery  who  rears  the  sheep,  will 
never  be  the  person  who  spins  it  into  clotb*  In  propor* 
tioo,  too,  as  the  HigUaiid  sheep-farms  cnlacge,  which 
they  inGsdlihly  will  do^  the  store-masters  must  becpnie 
more  unwilling  to  sell  their  wool  in  small  quantities* 
Hence,  at  present,  the  wool  is  generally  bought  up  hy 
the  ageuts  of  £qglish  mercantile  houses,  who  for  that 
pacpose  travd  aunually  into  the  remotest  corners  of  Ross* 
shire  and  Sutherland.  With  these  persons  the  petty 
dealers  iu  tlie  oountry  evidently  cannot  come  into  comp»* 
titioD*  At  the  same  time,  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
the  manuffiotttre  of  woollen  might  poove  successful,  if  U* 
mited  to  somll  ai^ides,  such  as  stoddngs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  manufactures  of  flax  are  much 
more  suitable  to  the  Highlands  ;  and  accordingly  they  pre* 
vail  to  a  great  extent  in  the  Central  Highlands,  or  Highlands 
of  Perthshire.  A  moist  climate  and  soil  is  suitable  to  the 
growth  of  that  plant ;  especially  a  water-formed  soil  near 
the  banks  of  rivers.  Linen  is  in  a  great  degree  a  domes* 
tic  manufacture,  and  has  long  been  established  in  that 
form  in  all  quarters  of  Scotland.  It  requires  no  expensive 
establishment  or  great  capital  for  carrying  it  on;  the 
plant  can  be  reared,  in  small  patches ;  and  the  whole  pro* 
cess  performed  by  a  sjuigle  family.  The  people  know 
the  whole  process,  from  the  sowing  of  the  flax  to  the 
spinning  into  yam.     There  b  no  risk  of  over*doing  it ; 
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8S  the  quantify  imported  from  Germany  is  perhapi  atill 
equal  to  the  quantity  made  in  Scotland. 

It  may  next  be  remarked^  that  perhaps  the  o6ttim  nuu 
nufacture,  in  some  of  its  branches^  is  no  less  adapted  to 
"what  may  be  called  a  new  country  than  any  of  the  former. 
This  manufacture  has  been  Jbrought  to  greater  perfectioa 
in  a  few  years  than  the  linen  or  woollen  io  the  coarse  of 
many  ages.  Nature  seems  to  have  arranged  her  prodac- 
tions  in  sneh  a  way  as  to  render  diflferent  parts  of  die  globe 
useful  to  each  other  by  an  bterchange  of  commodidei. 
As  the  wool  cannot  with  success  be  manufigictured  amoog 
mountains,  where  it  is  originally  produced ;  so  the  nattoas 
of  Europe  have  of  late  derived  a  considerable  proporttoa  of 
the  materials  of  their  dothmg  from  thetropical  climatesytod 
have  converted  it  in  Britain  into  a  sort  of  staple  manufsti- 
tore.  It  is  no  unnatural  commerce  to  ezhange  the  sslted 
fish  of  the  Hebrides  for  the  cotton  of  the  West  Indies  sod 
of  the  banks  of  the  Missisippi ;  and  it  has  already  been 
found  advantageous,  as  formerly  remarked,  to  send  cotton 
yam  from  the  mills  where  it  is  spun  into  the  remote  gleas 
cf  the  Highlands,  for  the  purpose  of  being  weaved ;  snd 
as  government  is  now  resolved  to  make  roads  at  the  pub- 
lic ezpcBce  into  every  comer  of  these  northern  regioo^ 
they  will  be  rendered  in  all  quarters  accessible  to  cooi- 
mercial  speculators* 

Th£  population  of  the  county  will  appear  fix>m  the  fol* 
lowing  table. 


Ptri^es. 


Alness  .... 
Applecross  < 
Avoch  .... 
Barvas  .  .  .  < 
Coofin  .. .  .  ( 
Dingwall  . 
Edderton  . 
Fcarn .... 
Fodderty,  > 

Ross  div.  5 
Gairloch  .  . 
Glensh^'el . . 
Killearnan . 
Kilmuir,  1 

Easter  j 
Ditto,  Wester 
Klltearii  ,  .  • 
Kincardine.  . 
Kintail .... 
Kirknnichael 
Knock  bay  QC 
Loch  Alsh  . 
Locli  Broom 
Loth  Cation 

Lochs 

Logic,  Easter 
Nigg  ..... 
Ros^markie  . 
Kosskeea  .  . 
Stornaway  .  • 

Tain 

Tarbat, 

Crom.  div< 

Uig 

Urquhart, 

Ross  div, 
Urray 


■i' 


Total 
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iogo 

835 

H57 

^995 
1949 

1030 

7'8o 

i9g% 


20^0 
509 
SHi 

"095 
1367 

1570 

1743 
69« 

i37« 

(^^$ 

221  i 
771 

1267 
850 

1261 

««4- 

«95^ 

181 

18701 

*5N 

2590 
2436 


42493 
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Populatiq^  in  1801. 

Persoiu. 

Occupstioos. 

Toul 
of 

•1 

1 

m 

§•8  8 

^i 

..=  , 

2 

(K4 

III 

^1 

Penom 

1121 

?oo 

572 

4'5 

4<5 

611 

1073 

*^34 

935 

961 

1128 

26 

74a 

1896 

1386 

669 

«07 

344 

679 

453 

1476 

ioo6 

1H4 

1119 

1780 

4« 

412 

a233 

25OG 

9C4 

1040 

1870 

5< 

23 

1944 

137s/ 

619 

799 

^56 

121 

941 

1418 

lOCO 

405 

494 

543 

63 

293 

899 

1600 

707 

821 

5f76 

151 

1528 

— 

45 « 

•  494' 

— 

— 

— 

945 

2200 

74= 

697 

450 

41 

.. 

»437 

721: 

33S 

375 

638 

M 

59 

710 

'M7, 

.  553 

57« 

549 

68 

J 14 

«»3» 

>975 

77' 

93^ 

3»3 

X16 

1874 

1703 

i8o( 

.^ 

_ 

" 

_^ 



_ 

1616 

662 

865 

722 

97 

706 

1525 

lf:OT 

8S0 

9^5. 

660 

56 

1149 

1865 

H40 

478 

560 

92 

41 

905 

1038 

"34 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

840 

1019 

1712 

»47 

"*" 

i8;9 

>334 

744 

862 

369 

4<i 

1 191 

J  606 

3300 

1663 

1870 

'463 

334 

1736 

3533 

106S 

574 

604 

II2I 

43 

M 

1178 

1768 

b26 

1047 



— 

187? 

II2S 

444 

i^7 

6.53 

189 

i»9 

1031 

<»3j 

(>3> 

8c« 

■777 

609 

57 

1443 

l>62 

519 

710 

26* 

>53 

874 

1289 

1700 

921 

>*53 

311 

•  28 

>73S 

2074 

2639' 

•33« 

1636 

252 

305 

781 

2974 

2100 

1012 

1265 

III4 

222 

941 

2277 

'370 

620 

723 

868 

333 

142 

1343 

1898 

96c 

1126 

300 

328 

•1458 

2086 

2901 

1264 

^SS6 

1568 

ixs 

1140 

2820 

i860 

998 

M'43 

xo8j 

28148 

1991 

49 

43 

2083 

50146 

23097 

4589 

18382 

52291 
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INVERNESS-SHIRE. 

B«widarie8r  X  HIS  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  counties  in  Scotland*  The 
Mora  J  Frith  forms  a  part  of  its  northern  and  eastern  boand- 
arj ;  and  here  Inverness*shire  is  contracted  into  a  narrow 
angle,  having  the  shire  of  Nairn  on  the  east^and  the  Moraj 
Frith  and  Frith  of  BeauHe  on  the  north.  Its  eastern  bound- 
ary is  extremely  irregular,  stretching  along  Uie  western 
aide  of  the  counties  of  Nairn  and  Moray,  and  coming  into 
contact  with  the  highest  western  parts  of  Banff  and  Aber- 
deenshire. A  portion  of  it  is  in  this  quarter  detached  ficom 
the  rest,  and  is  inclosed  by  the  counties  of  Banff  and  Mo- 
ray. Its  southern  boundary  is  less  irregular,  and  may  be 
considered,  in  general,  as  running  along  the  summits  of 
the  mountains  which  divide  the  waters  which  flow  into  the 
Spey,  on  the  north,  from  those  which  flow  into  the  Tay,on 
the  south,  or  into  the  lakes  of  Argyleshiie.  In  its  south- 
western part,  the  county  is  bounded  by  Argyleshire ;  and 
its  southern  boundary  is  here  encroached  upon  by  the  dis- 
trict of  Ardgowar,  belonging  to  Argyleshire,  which  here 
advances  northward.  The  western  boundary  of  Inver- 
ness-shire is  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  which  here,  as  in  all  the 
West  Highlands,  sends  forth  long  inland  bays  or  arms, 
called  lochs,  which  render  a  great  proportion  of  the  county 
maritime.  The  northern  boundary  of  Inverness-shire  is 
most  regular ;  consisting,  in  its  eastern  part,  of  the  river 
fieaulie  and  the  Moray  Frith ;  and  in  its  western  part,  of 
the  tops  of  the  chain  of  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Ross- 
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abire^  thai  divide  the  waters  which  flow  ioto  the  Frith  ofBoondatkt 
Cromarty  from  thote  that  flow  into  the  Moray  Frith.  Ita 
north-west  comer  is  bounded  by  Loch  Duich,  which  se« 
parates  it  from  Kintail,  or  the  south-west  corner  of  Ross* 
shire  ^  and  at  this  comer  is  the  narrow,  strait  or  sound 
that  divides  the  continental  part  of  In?eness-shire  from 
the  Isle  of  Sky.  Upon  the  whole^  Invemess-shire  may 
be  described  as  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ross-shire  and 
part  of  the  Moray  Frith  ;  on  the  east  by  the  shires  of  £1« 
gin,  Moray,  and  Aberdeen  }  on  the  south  by  Perth  and 
Argyle ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean«  It  com* 
prebends  a  variety  of  districts^  particularly  that  of  Bade« 
noch,  on  the  south,  where  it  borders  with  Perth  and  A« 
berdeenshire ;  Lochaber  on  the  south-westi  adjoining  to 
Argyleshire ;  Glenelg  on  the  north-west  |  besides  a  va* 
riety  of  inferior  districts,  such  as  Glengary,  Glen  Morri« 
son,  Glenshiel,  &c*  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  He« 
brides  or  Western  Isles  are  also  annexed  to  it ;  partictt« 
larly  the  Isles  of  Sky,  Harris,  North  and  South  Uist,Ben« 
becula,  Barra,  and  £igg»  and  the  smaller  islets  which  are 
situated  on  its  coasts.  The  mainland^  ezdoding  the  isles^ 
extends  in  length,  from  the  point  of  Arisaig  on  the  west 
to  the  point  of  Ardersecr  on  the  east,  where  Fort  George 
i%  built,  about  ninety-two  miles^  and  its  greatest  breadth 
is  nearly  fifty  miles. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  attending  GfocfillJi 
this  county  is,  that  it  is  divided  almost  into  two  equal  parts 
by  a  valley  which  runs  from  south-west  to  north-east.  This 
valley  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  Grampians,  proceeding, 
like  thexpy  from  south-west  to  north-east  i  but  its  direc* 
tion  eastward  is  somewhat  more  towards  the  north  than  the 
Une  of  the  southern  firont  of  Grampians,  to  which  it  might 
(Aherwise  be  considered  as  parallel*  This  valley  is  callad 
G]en-more«na-b'AIabin,  or  the  ^' Great  Glen  of  Albioik*' 
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,  Watera.  Jt  may  bc  considered  as  divlcfing  the  Highlands  into  ti^tf 
portions,  of  which,  however,  the  northern  is  the  largest  7 
and  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  northern  termination  of 
that  immense  tract  of  mountainous  country  that  begins 
at  DunkeTd.  It  is,  in  truth,  nothing  else'  than  a  long 
and  deep  fissure  between,  the  chains  of  enormouimonnt^ 
ains  which  here  run  from  south-west  to  north-east'.  Th^ 
valley  or  glefi,  in  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  is  filled 
with  water,  or  a  long  chain  of  lakes  succeeding  each  0^ 
ther,  and  which  rise  but  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea> 
Caledonian  a  circumstance  which  has  suggested  the  propriety  of  ta- 
**"*^*  king  advantage  of  this  valley  to  form  the  canal  which  is 
now  going  oti  across  the  island,  denominated  the  Cakdo* 
man  CanaL  The  fresh  water  lakes  which  form  the  chaiA 
from  Inverness  on  the  Moray  Frith  to  the  Sound  of  MuH 
below  Fort  Willi^am,  arre  Loch  Ness,  Loch  Oich,  and  Loch 
Lochie.  The  distance,  in  a  direct  Kne,  is  little  more  thai! 
fifty  miles  ;  and  of  that  space  near  thirty-six  miles  is  oc- 
cupied by  these  three  fresh  water  lakes.  The  salt  water 
lochs  or  arms  of  the  sea,  which  occupy  the  two  extremis 
ties  of  the  valley,  are  the  Ltnnhe  Loch,  which  advances 
from  the  Sound  of  Mull,  on  the  west,  to  Fort  William  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Lochie,  and  the  Moray  Frith  on  the 
east.  The  following  is  the  statement  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  canal  now  carrying  on  : 

Dimensions  of  the  canal  c  20  feet  deep,  50  feet  wide  at 
bottom,  110  feet  wide  at  top. 

Dimensions  of  the  locks  :  20  feet  deep,  170  feet  long, 
40  feet  broad. 

^     Size  of  vessels  admitted  :  frigates  of  32  guns. 
Number  of  men  employed,  900. 
The  ^ork  is  in  considerable  forwardness  ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  expeet  that  the  singular  spectacle  will  soon  be  ex« 
hi  ted,  of  vessels  of  large  burden  crossing  the  British  ialaad^ 
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/com  the  Adantic  to  the  German  Oc^an,  surrounded  on  all   Wafry,^ 
sides  bj  terrific  mountaios  towering  to  an  enormous  height* 

Loch  Lochie^  the  most  western  of  the  fresh  water  lakeSyLoch  L»> 
is  a  fine  piece  of  wat^r,  ibam  fourteen  miles  long,  and  * 
from  one  to  two  broad.  The  mountains  on  each  side  are 
verj  steep,  and  in  son^e  parts  covered  with  wood.  It  it 
to  be  observed,  that  the  waters  of  Loch  Lochie  are  chieflj 
derived  frpm  another  lake  to  the  northward,  called  Locb 
Archaig,  which  runs  in  ^  northern  direction.  Loch  Ar- 
chaig  is  sixteen  mUes  lo|ig,  and  only  one  broad.  From  it 
flows  the  river  Archaig,  which,  after  running  about  a  mile, 
falls  into  the  northicrn  side  of  Loch  Lochie.  Loch  Lochie 
gives  rise  tp  a  river  of  the  s^m^  name,  which  runs  west- 
ward, and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Fort  William.  The  length 
of  the  river  Lo<^hie  is  ^bput  ten  miles,  and  the  medium 
breadth  about  tw^  hundred  feAt*  It  is  navigable  bj  small 
boats.  Soon  after  it  leaves  its  parent  lake  it  is  entered  bj 
a  river*  called  the  Spean,  whiph  descends  from  some  lakes 
^mpDg  the  mountains  to  the  south.  Over  the  Spean  is  a 
bridge  called  the  High  Bridge,  l^pause  two  of  the  archetf 
are  ninety-five  feet  in  height.  Near  the  mouth  of  this 
Lochie,  at  Fort  William,  the  Nevis  descends  from  behind 
the  g^eat  mountain  Ben  Nevis  on  the  south,  and  there  also 
entert  the  anp  of  sea  called  the  Linnhe  Logh,  at  the  inland 
extremity  of  whjcb  Fort  William  stands.  The  eastern  ter- 
pnination  of  Loch  Lochie  forms  the  highest  part  qf  the  chain 
pf  lakes  already  mentioned.  Nei:t  to  Loch  Lochie^  on  the 
eastward,  is  Loch  Oich,  about  three  ipiles  long,  Its  baok«Loch  Oidi« 
slope  beautifully  iiito  the  water,  forming  a  number  of  lit* 
tie  bays  ;  and  it  contains  also  some  beautiful  little  islands. 
It  gives  rise  to  the  river  Oich,  which  flows  eastward,  and 
speedily  falls  into  Loch  Ne$s. 

This  last  is  a  beautiful  lake,  twenty-two  miles  long, Loch  Nctir 
and  from  one  to  two  miles  and  a  half  broad.     Its  depth 
lb  the  middle  is  from  sixty  to  one  liundred  and  thirty. 
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^  Vttcrf.  five  fatlMins,  It  sometimes,  especially  after  long-eon- 
tinned  rainsy  rises  eight  or  ten  feet  perpendicular  above 
low  water  mark.  It  is  so  deep,  even  at  its  sides,  except- 
ing at  the  points  of  Torr  and  Fojers,  that  a  ship  of  the 
line  might  sail  within  her  length  of  the  shore,  from  end 
to  end,  on  either  side  of  the  lake.  The  scenery  around 
this  expanse  of  water  is  grand  and  magnificent  in  a  high 
degree ;  and  to  a  person  sailing  on  its  surface  the  high 
hills  on  each  side  present  a  delightful  view  of  wood,  pas* 
ture,  cultivated  lands,  rivers,  rugged  and  broken  precipi- 
ces. The  lake  abounds  with  trout ;  and  sometimes  a  few 
salmon  are  found  to  have  passed  the  cruives  in  the  river 
Ness  when  the  water  is  high.  The  water  of  the  lake  is 
esteemed  very  salubrious,  but  is  said  to  prove  laxative  to 
strangers  not  in  the  habit  of  using  it,  though  it  certainly 
possesses  no  mineral  impregnation.  It  never  freezes  in 
the  severest  winter,  and  in  frosty  weather  is  covered  with 
u  thick  mist,  which  has  the  appearance  of  smoke.  The  lake 
is  often  agitated  by  winds,  which,  sweeping  from  west  to 
east,  and  confined  in  their  passage  through  the  Glen-more- 
na-h'AIabin,  cause  immense  waves  to  break  against  its 
rugged  banks ;  But,  like  some  other  lakes,  its  waters  have 
at  times  been  unaccountably  agitated,  when  thcf  e  were  no 
extraordinary  currents  of  wind  that  could  ruffle  its  surface. 
SIngDlar  a-  On  the  ist  November  1755,  at  the  time  of  the  great  earth- 
Jdocb  Ncik  quake  at  Lisbon,  the  water  of  Loch  Ness  was  agitated  in  an 
extraordinary  manner.  The  water  rose  rapidly,  and  flowed 
Vip  the  lake  from  east  to  west  with  amazing  impetuosity ; 
the  waves  being  carried  more  than  two  hundred  yards  up 
the  river  Oich,  breaking  on  its  banks  five  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  river.  It  continued  ebbing  and  flowing  for 
about  an  hour ;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  a  wave  much 
greater  than  the  others  terminated  the  commotion,  over« 
Roving  th^  north  bask  of  the  lake  tio  the  extent  of  thir^ 
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feet.  The  fiurt  that  Loch  Ness  never  freesesy  though  well  V<teri. 
ascertained,  was  doubted  bj  Dr  Johnson,  though  it  is  no- 
thing different  from  what  takies  place  in  all  lakes  that  are 
large  and  deep.  The  reason  why  it  never  freezes  is  evi« 
Gently  its  great  depth ;  though  the  abpve  mentioned  author, 
who  was  a  better  philologist  than  natural  philosopher,  as* 
serts  that  this  circumstance  can  have  little  share  in  its  ex- 
emption* It  will  not,  however,  require  anj  intricate  inves* 
ligation  to  explain  the  reason  whj  deep  lakes  are  more 
difficult  to  freeze  than  shallow  collections  of  water,  even  of 
much  greater  extent*  The  cold  air  in  winter,  which  passes 
over  the  surface  of  the  water,  robs  it  of  its  heat  and  conden* 
aes  ity  in  consequence  of  its  specific  gravity  being  increa* 
ted.  It  falls  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and  its  place 
is  supplied  by  the  warmer  and  more  rarefied  water  rising 
from  below.  This  change  of  place  will  go  on  till  the 
whole  of  the  water  arrive  nearly  at  the  freezing  point  be- 
fere  it  can  possibly  freeze ;  and  where  lakes  are  very 
deep,  the  winter  season  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  this  ef« 
feet.  The  water,  when  taken  out  of  the  lake,  freezes 
very  *eauly,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  purity. 

The  river  Ness  rises  from  the  eastern  extremity  ofRiwNcM. 
Loch  Ness,  runs  in  an  easterly  direction  for  six  miles,  and 
falls  into  the  Moray  Frith  at  the  town  of  Inverness,  of 
which  its  esmary  forms  the  harbour.  It  is  about  eight 
miles  long,  and  runs  slowly  with  placid  majesty,  never 
overflowing  its  banks,  m  a  channel  whose  fall  is  scarcely 
ten  feet.  In  the  midst  of  it  is  a  beautifril  island  cover«l 
with  trees. 

This  chain  of  rivers  and  ladcLCS  was  made, as  will  be  after-i 
wards  noticed,  the  tract  of  a  chain  of  forts,  when  the  British 
government  was  endeavouring  to  subdue  the  aristocracy  of 
the  Highlands,  and  reduce  this  mountainous  territory  uiu 
der  the  dominion  of  law.  The  waters  which  fall  into  the 
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Waten.  eastern  part  of  the  chain  of  lakes,  that  is,  bdo^  the  h^a<( 
of  Loch  Oichy  come  chiefij  from  the  south  ;  the  Tarff^the 
■  Errick,  and  Foyers,  and  a  variety  of  other  torrents,  which 
descend  from  the  mountains,  where  great  numbers  of  lakes 
are  found.  The  Foyers  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its 
celebrated  falls.  The  river  takes  its  rise  apoong  the  lof- 
ty mountains  of  Boleskine  and  AbertarflP,  and  pouring 
through  the  vale  of  Foyers,  falls  into  Loch  Ness  nearly  in 
the  middle  between  the  eastern  and  the  western  extremi- 
ties of  that  lake.  The  vale  is  as  romantic  as  can  well  be 
supposed.  The  banks  of  the  river  and  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  are  covered  with  weeping  birph  *,  and  here  and 
there  the  mountains  present  their  naked  precipitous  fronts, 
{rom  which  huge  fragments  of  rock  have  been  hurled  t» 
the  bottom  ;  and  here  the  beautiful  plant,  the  Alchemilla 
Alpina,  grows  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  luxuriance. 
Sr  Garnet  describes  the  falls  of  Foyers  with  much  accu- 
Ftllif  Foy.raey.  "  Having  left  our  hoi:ses,V  says  he,  "at  General's 
'^  '*  Hut,  we  were  conducted  by  our  landlord  to  the  falls. 

We  first  visited  the  upper  one,  which  i^  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  house,  and  nearly  half  a  mile  above  the 
lower  fall.  Here  the  river  Foyers,  being  confined  on  each 
aide  by  steep  rocks,  precipitates  itself  with  great  velocity, 
forming  a  very  fine  cataract.  A  little  below  the  fall,  a  bridge 
has  been  thrown  over  by  the  proprietor,  Frazer  of  Foyers^ 
Irom  which  the  fall  is  seen  ;  but|  in  order  to  obtain  a  pro-, 
per  view  of  ii^%ft  with  some  di Acuity  scrambled  down 
the  steep  banks  to  the  rod^s  below,  from  whence  we  be- 
held this  romantic  scene  in  perfection.  The  bridge  and 
rocks  formed  a  fine  frame  or  fore  ground ;  behind  which, 
at  the  distance  of  perhaps  twenty  yards,  appeared  the  firsf 
part  of  the  fall.  The  second  and  most  important  break 
was  a  few  yards  nearer,  and  the  lowest  almost  under  thf 
afcb*    Our  guide  was  present  when  very  accurate  mea<- 
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sttremehts  were  taken  of  these  falls ;  the  following  parti-   W^wfc 
culars  are  therefore  pnt  down  from  his  information  : 

Fecif 
^  From  the  arch  of  the  bridge  to  the  sorfaee  of  the 

water  after  the  lowest  part  of  (befall *•••••  doa 

*'  Height  of  the  fall #...     7# 

"  The  bridge  .was  built  about  sixteen  years  ago;  befofv^ 
frhich  time  the  only  passage  over  this  torrent  was  a  rude 
alpine  bridge,  consisting  of  some  sticks  thrown  over  tbe 
rocks,  and  covered  with  turf.    It  was  crossed  by  the  pea- 
santry  on  foot,  but  must  certainly  have  turned  giddy  the 
steadiest  heads  unaccustomed,  to  such -scenes.    About 
three  years  before  the  present  bridge  was  built,  a  aeigh- 
))ouring  fa^er,  on  his  way  home  from  Inverness,  had 
called  at  the  General's  Hut,  to  shelter  himself  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  storm,  »and  drive  out  the  invading  cold# 
by  reinforcing  the  garrison  in  the  stomach*    Here  he  met 
with  some  old  acquaintance,  with  whom  he  conversed  of 
former  times,  without  observing  the  frequency  of  the  cir- 
culating glass.  The  snow  continued  to  fall  in  thick  flakes, 
and  they  were  sitting  by  a  comfortable  fire.     At  last, 
when  the  fumes  of  the  whisky  had  taken  possession  of 
his  brain,  and  raised  his  spirits  to  no  ordinary  pitch,  he 
determined  to  go  home.  When  he  came  to  this  place,  ha. 
^ing  been  accustomed  to  cross  the  rude  bridge  on  foot,  he 
habitually  took  this  road,  and  forced  his  horse  over  it. 
Next  morning  he  had  some  faint  recollection  of  the  cir- 
cumstance,  though  the  seeming  impossibility  of  the  thing 
made  him  suspect  itjivas  a  dream  ;  but  as  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow,  it  was  very  easy  to  convince  himself. 
He  accordingly  went  j  and  when  he  perceived  the  tracks 
of  his  horse's  feet  along  the  bridge,  he  fell  ill,  and  died 
shortly  afterwards.  In  our  way  to  the  lower  fall  our  guide 
pbowed  a  cave  of  consideiable  size,  near  the  river^  where 
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Waien.  the  freclK>oters  used  to  shelter  thenuclves  in  turbokor 
times.  There  was  t  waj  to  escape  towards  the  wattr 
'should  the  mun  entrj  be  discovered.  Our  next  object 
was  the  lower  fidl.  When  we  came  to  the  two  rude  pQ- 
lars  before  mentioned^  we  left  the  road  and  invent  down  the 
side  of  the  hill*  The  descent  to  the  point  of  view  is  dif- 
ficulty bat  we  were  amply  repaid  for  our  trouble.  The 
following  particulars  are  put  down  firom  the  information 
of  our  guide : 

^  From  the  top  of  the  rocks  to  the  surfiice  of  the 
water  •••»• • •• ••»••  470 

^*  Height  of  the  fall  in  one  continaed  stream 207 

**  From  the  surface  of  the  smooth  water  above  to 
the  beginning  of  the  uninterrupted  fall«**»«. ••••«•      5 

^  So  that  the  height  of  the  fall  may  properly  be 
called* rt.««M«M ••«•  212 

**  Down  this  precipice  the  river  mshesy  with  a  noise  liks 
thunder,  into  the  abyss  below,  forming  an  unbroken  stream 
as  white  as  snow.  From  the  violent  agitation  arises  a  spray 
which  envelopes  the  spectator,  and  spreads  to  a  consider- 
able distance.  The  following  beautiful  descsiptioa  of  this 
fall  was  written  by  Burns  as  he  wgs  standin|;  by  it : 

Among  the  hcttby  KiUi  and  ragged  woodt^ 

The  roaring  Fycn  pom  hii  mcmy  floodi> 

TIU  foil  he  dtihet  on  the  rocky  nioiuidt» 

Where  through  a  ibapckM  breach  hit  ttaeun  retonad^ 

A»  hs^  in  air  the  bw«iBg  tonentt  flow» 

Am  deep  reooUiiig  aofgea  loam  bebw. 

Prone  down  the  rock  the  whitening  iheel  dcactndt» 

And  Tiewlaia  Echo's  car  attoniah'd  rends : 

Dim  seen,  duon^  rising  mists  and  carelcas  ihowerv 

The  hoary  casern  wide  mrraonding  low'rs ; 

Still  thraogh  the  gap  the  struggling  river  toiI% 

And  still  hdow  the  horrid  (aldMnboibb 


Thii  is  tindoobtedlj  one  of  highest  falls  in  the  world,  and  ^  Wa<er»^ 
the  quantity  of  water  is  sufficient  to  give  it  consequence. 
The  scene  is  awful  and  grand ;  and  I  suppose  that  any  per- 
son who  has  once  beheld  it  will  readily  agree  that  it  ia 
worth  while  to  travel  from. Fort  William  to  this  place 
mtstelj  to  see  the  fall.  Though  an  immense  body  of  water 
falls  down  the  celebrated  cascade  of  Niagara  in  North  A« 
merica,  yet  its  height  is  not  much  more  than  half  the 
height  of  thisy  being  only  140  feet«** 

The  waters  that  fall  into  the  eastern  part  of  the  ohaittGurt, 
of  lakes  from  the  north,  are  chiefly  the  Garry,  the  Morsis-  jj^"**"^ 
ton,  amd  the  Elnneric  and  Coiltie.     The  Garry  rises  from 
a  loch  of  the  same  name,  and  gives  its  appellation  to  a 
considerable  district  called  Glengarry.     It  flows  towaida 
the  north»east,  and  falls  into  Loch  Oidi.     The  Morris* 
too  is  a  considerable  stream,  which  rises  in  Glensheil, 
and  passing  through  Loch  Cluani,  falls  into  Loch  Ness 
sear  the  house  of  Major  Grant  of  Glen  Morriston,  where 
a  little  above  its  entry  into  the  loch  it  forms  a  grand  cas* 
eade.     Here  there  is  a  salmon  fishing,  which  in  some  sea* 
sons  turns  to  pretty  good  account ;  but  owing  to  the  rock 
over  which  the  river  falls,  the  fish  are  prevented  from  get- 
ting farther  up  the  stream,  and  <tf  course  the  fishing  is  much 
less  productive.    The  Enneric  and  Coiltie  rise  in  the  hills 
of  Urquhart,  and  fall  into  Loch  Ness,  near  each  other,  a  lit* 
tie  below  the  church  of  Eilmore.    Upon  these  waters,  and 
in  Glen  Urquhart  is  much  beautiful  scenery.  Loch  Meek- 
.  ly,  in  the  middle  of  the  braes  of  Urquhart,  is  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  about  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  broad* 
The  woods,  the  finely  cultivated  fields,  and  the  neat  gen- 
tkmen*s  houses,  which  surround  this  Igke,  form  a  very 
picturesque  and  romantic  landscape. 

The  chain  of  lakes  already  mentioned  may  be  consi- 
dered as  two  rivers^  which  receive  the  waters  of  the 
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Vitar^  greatest  part  of  Invcmess-shire,  and  convey  them  to  tht 
eastern  and  western  oceans.  It  is  said  that  pikes  are  not. 
found  in  those  lochs  in  the  Highlands  whose  waters  de- 
scend into  the  Atlantic ;  whereas  thej  are  found  in  those 
lakes  whose  waters  flow  eastward  into  the  German  Ocean* 
The  other  principal  rivers  in  Inverness-shire  have  already 
been  mentioned  when  treating  of  otber  counties*  These 
are  the  Beaulie^  on  the  north,  and  the  Spej  on  the  sootbr 
hcmlk.  The  Beaulie  is  chiefly  composed  of  three  lesser  streams;, 
the  Farrur,  Ganich,  and  Glass,  that  give  names  to  as 
*"  many  glens.     The  river  formed  by  these  streams  qins  a- 

bout  eight  miles  before  it  enters  the  Frith  of  Beaulie,  or 
^alltofKU-most  western  division  of  the  Mor^y  Frith.  On  this  track 
'"*"  arfc  the  falls  of  Kilmorach,  a  fiew  miles  to  the  we$t  of  the 

village  of  Beaulie..  Tlie  banli^s  of  the  riyer  are  covered 
with  natural  wood,  and  are  bold  and  rdcky •  At  one  place 
the  river  divides,  forming  the  beautifol  island  Aigash,  qo 
which  several  saw-mills  are  erected.  The  Beaulie  has  a 
very  valuable  salmon  fishing  below  the  falls.  In  the 
months  of  July  and  August  many  salmpn  come  to  the  foot 
df  the  falls.  When  a  flood  occurs  they  all  endeavour  to 
get  up  the  river  ;  but  as  the  water  in  which  they  swim  is 
constantly  agitated  and  frothy,  on  account  of  the  height 
from  which  it  falls,  they  cannot  see  before  them,  olten 
mistake  their  direction,  and  leap  on  the  dry  rock.  It  is 
therefore  a  common  practice  with  the  people  in  the  neigh« 
bonrhood  to  lay  branches  of  trees  along  the  side  of  the 
stream,  to  prevent  the  fish  tumbling  back  into  the  river, 
Twenty  salmon,  by  these  means,  have  often,  in  a  tnom* 
ing,  been  taken  on  the  dry  rock.  Tbe  last  Lord  Lovat 
is  said  to  have  performed  a  curious  experiment  here.  He 
made  a  fire  upon  the  rock,  and  pJaced  on  it  a  largQ  pot* 
with  water.  Speedily  a  great  salmonj  making  a  leap  in  a 
wrong  direction,  tumbled  into  the  poi»  whe^e  it  w^^  SQpA 
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Wiedy.  and  no  doubt  eaten  9y  his  Lordship  and  his  at-  .  ^***'*  ^ 
tendants.  This  was  done^  that  bis  Lordship  might  be  en* 
abled  to  boast  in  the  south  of  the  wonders  that  existed  in 
the  Highlands,  which  were  then  little  known  ;  and  to  say 
that  in  his  country  provisions  abounded  so  mmch,  that  if 
afire  was  made^  and  a  pot  set  toboi>,  outbe  banks  of  a.ri*^ 
ver,  the  salmon  would  of  themselyes  leap  into  the  pot  to 
ht  boiledy  without  requiring  to  be  caught  by  a  fisherman. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  about  forty  miles  west  fromr'I'Ocli  Wva' 
Beaulie,  amidst  wild  and*loAy  mountains,  is  Loch  Wain,  sen/ 
which  deserves  to  be  noticed,  as  the  only  phenomenon  of 
the  kind  in  Britain.  This  lake  is  constantly ,'both  in  sum* 
Iner  and  winter,  covered  with  ice ;  but  in  the  middle  of 
Jane,  when  the  sun  is  most  nearly  vertical,  a  veiy  little 
of  the  ice  in  the  centre  of  the  lake  is  dissolved. 

The  river  Spey  rises  towards  the  south-westem  part  of Spsf* 
this  county  out  of  a  small  lake  of  the  same  name.  Loth 
Spey  is  situated  amidst  the  mountains  nearly  due  south 
from  Loch  Olcb,  axul  ks  waters  interlock  with  those  which 
run  westward  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  flows,  in  its  up* 
per  part,  through  Badenoch,  and  receives  in  its  course  a 
great  variety  of  mountain  torrents,  patticularly  the  Truin, 
hear  the  church  of  Laggan,  and  others.  It  passes  along  a 
great  part  pf  its  course,  of  ninety  miles,  in  a  line  east- 
ward and  northward,  through  extensive  tracts  of  fertile 
valle7.ground,which,  however,  occasionally  sufi*ers  greatly 
by  its  floods.  It  passes  through  the  great  fir  woods  of 
Glenmore  and  Strathspey;  the  trees  of  which,  as  formerly 
mentioned,  are  conveyed  to  the  ocean  by  means  of  its  wa- 
ters. In  its  lower  part  it  passes  through  much  beautiful 
country  between  Moray  and  Banffshire.  It  gives  namp 
to  a  famous  species  of  Scottish  tunes  called  Strathspeys* 
Besides  these  already  mentioned^  a  vast  variety  qi 
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^  Vttert.  strei^ms  and  lakes  are  to  be  found  in  this  great  HigQand 
coantj.  For 'example.  Loch  Laggan,  to  the  south  of 
Loch  Spey,  among  the  Grampians,  with  its  enviroos, 
forms  a  large  district  in  Badenoch.  Loch  Laggan  is  fif- 
teen miles  in  length,  and  about  one  and  a  half  in  breadth. 
On  the  soath  side  is  the  Coill  More,  or  Great  Wood,  the 
most  considerable  renmant  of  the  great  Caledonian  forest. 
To  the  southward  of  Loch  Laggan  is  Loch  £richt,  pvdjr 
in  Perthshire,  and  partlj  in  Inyemess»shtre,  in  the  Ytrj 
heart  of  the  Grampians,  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  loftj 
mountms  and  rugged  clifi  of  die  most  tremendous  as* 
pect. 

Several  arms  of  the  sea  advance  into  the  west  coast  of 
Invemes»*shire :  such  as  the  Sound  of  Skj  ;  on  which 
stand  the  Barracks  of  Bemera :  Loch  Houm,  Loch  Nc« 
vish.  Loch  Morven,  Loch  Aylert,  Loch  Sheil,  and  Loch* 
cil ;  which  two  last  form  a  part  of  the  boundary  between 
this  county  and  Argyleshire. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  give  a  particular  de- 
scription of  the  scenery  to  be  met  with  in  this  great  coon« 
ty  $  consisting,  as  the  whole  surfisce  of  it  does,  of  lofty 
mountains,  which,  especially  towards  the  west,  are  piled 
above  each  other  in  horrid  magnificence  ;  and  between  all 
of  which  are  deep  glens,  of  a  boundless  variety  of  forma, 
tion,  each  of  which  has  its  stream  and  its  lake,  and  many 
of  which  abound  in  woods.  Some  of  the  mountains,  how« 
ever,  are  of  too  great  note  to  be  passed  over  without  par- 
ticular  attention.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  widi 
Ben-Nevit.  regard  to  the  celebrated  Ben  Nevis,  the  highest  mountain 
in  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  This  enormous  pile  stands 
to  the  south-east  of  Fort  William.  It  is  no  less  thaa  4370 
feet  in  height.  It  is  easily  ascended  by  a  ridge  of  the 
mountain  towards  the  west,  about  a  qnafler  of  a  mile  up 
the  water  Nevis  from  the  house  where  the  proprietor  re- 
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sides.  There  is  good  pasture  for  sheep  hefe,  as  well  as  B»1Mb 
on  the  surrounding  hills^  for  a  great  way  up*  The  view 
is  entirely  confined  within  Gknurs  HiH,  till  you  have 
got  up  about  500  yards  perpeodicular.  Indeed  the  val* 
ley,  though  confined,  presents  an  agreeable  prospect*  The 
vista  is  beautified  with  a  diversity  of  bushes,  shrubs, 
and  birch*woods,  the  seats  of  roes  and  deer,  besides  many 
lovely  spots  of  green ;  a  decent  neat  rural  noadsioo,  encir* 
cled  by  a  young  flourishing  pla^ktation;  a  river  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vale,  which,  after  being  broken  by  a  heap 
of  mis-shapen  stones,  glides  away  in  a  dear  stcaam,  and 
wandering  through  woods,  vales,  and  rocks,  loses  itself  in 
the  sea.  To  heighten  the  pleasure  of  the  charming  view, 
the  sea  and  the  shores  present  themselves*  This  is  such 
a  prospect  as  must  expand  the  hearty  and  delight  the  spec« 
tator  attached  to  the  charms  of  nature  and  to  rural  scenes  i 
and  recal  to  mind  the  days  of  old,  when  princes  and  pria* 
cessei  are  said  to  have  tended  their  herds  and  flocks  a- 
midst  the  beauties  of  Arcadia.  Upon  ascending  above 
this  height,  the  prospect  opens  and  enlarges  to  the  south- 
west, and  you  behold  the  Strait  of  Corran,  the  Islands  of 
Shuna  and  lismore,  the  south-east  part  of  Mull,  together 
with  tbe  Islands  of  Saile  and  Kerrera  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Argyle.  At  this  altitude  two  elevated  hills  make 
their  appearance  over  these  isles,  which,  by  their  shape, 
declare  themselves  to  be  the  Paps  of  Jura.  Turning  ta 
the  west,  and  inclining  a  little  towards  the  nonh,  you  see 
th^  smaU  isles,  particularly  Rum  and  Ganna,  and  the 
sound  that  separates  them  from  Sky ;  and  beyond  all 
these,  the  Cnllin  Hills,  which  form  the  west  part  of  Sky 
itself.  Here  the  prospect  to  the  east  is  wholly  obstructed 
by  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain :  But  still  every  part 
of  Locheil  can  be  easily  observed,  over  which  the  whole 
horizon  ia  surprisingly  equaL    One  uninterrupled  range 
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Bca^Ncvkpf  hflls,  which  rise  on«  behind  another,  presients  no  paiS^ 
cular  object  worth  distinguishing. 

From  the  altitiide  of  600  or  700  jrards  upwards,'  there 
is  no  vegetation  at  all;  but  mderely  rocks  and  stqnj  parts, 
without  even  a  qxixture  of  earth.  These  parts  are  called 
Scarnachs.  Thej  are  ^uite  flat,'  and  may  be  walked 
over  without  anj  detriment.  Upon  entering  into  them, 
iR>me  excellent  springs  of  water  are  to  be  found.  Here 
one  is  deceived  wiA  the  appearance  of  a  high  part,' which 
seems  to  be  the  top  of  the  hill;  The  deception  returns, 
and  is  repeated  twice  or  thrice  before  70U  reach  the  sum* 
init,  which  is  flat,  and  beaxs  some  resemblance  to  the  s^* 
ment  of  an  arch  held  lit  a  horizontal  position.  The  l<eft 
tide  appears  to  be  the  highest.  Hence  you  wsdk  widi 
ease  over  the  flat  weather-beaten  stones  that  lie  close  to 
•  each  other  with  a  gentle  declivity,*  and  form  an  easy 
pavement  to  the  feet.  You  now  come  all  at  once  to  die 
f>rink  of  a  pricipice  on  the  north-east  of  the  mountain,^  al- 
most  perpendicular,  certainly  not  less  than  400^  or  500 
yards,  perhaps  more ;  as  it  appears  to  exceed  th^  third 
-part  of  the  whole  height  of  the  hill.  A  stranger  is  asto- 
nished at  the  sight  of  this  *dreadful  rock,  which  has  a 
■quantity  of  snow  lodged  iw  its  bosom  through  die  whole 
year.  The  sound  of  a  stone  thrown  over  the  cliff  to  the 
bottom  cannot  be  heard  when  it  falls  ;  so*  that  the  heighl* 
of  the  precipice  cannot  b)e  ascertained  by  that  easy  expe- 
riment. Looking  to  the  east.  Loch  Laggan  appears,  and' 
to  the  south-east  Loch  Kannach  in  Perthshire.  But  X.och 
Tay,  bemg  covered  with  the  lanc!^  cannot  be  seen,  nor 
lioch  Ericht.  If  you  have  a  good  msfp  of  the  country,  lay 
it  here  in  a  horizontal  position  ^  and  placing  y6ur  eye  00' 
IhaS  part  of  it  where  Ben  Nevis  is*  delineated,  turn  it  till 
the  natard  position  of  Loch  Rannoch  coincides  with  iu 
iltiage  px^  the  voscp,  aod  you  will  then  have  before  your 
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€je  a  true  representation  of  the  objects  in  view.  In  this^<o-Nevk 
manner  jou  will  be  able  to  discover  the  names  of  those 
high  mpuntains  which  rise  above  the  rest:  viz.  Creu- 
chan-Bbane^  near  Bunan  in  Glenorchj,  Shicballion,  Ben 
More,  and  Ben^lAwets  in  Perthshire,  Bhillan  in  Glenco^ 
Ben  Mora  in  the  Island  of  MaU,  Ben-Naes,  and  other 
hills  in  Ross-shire*  The  whole  of  the  great  glen  of 
Scotland,  from  Fort  George  to  the  Sound  of  Mull,  is  at 
once  in  view,  comprehending  the  fresh  water  lakes  of 
Nessy  Oich,  and  Lochie  ;  and  all  the  course  of  the  two  ri* 
vers  Ness  and  Lochie,  from  their  source  to  the  place 
where  they  enter  into  the  salt  water,  running  in  opposite 
directions,  the  one  north*east  and  the  other  south-west. 
The  extent  of  view  on  the  horizon  of  the  sea  is  about 
eighty  miles.  One  sees  at  once  across  the  island  east* 
ward  to  the  German  Ocean,  and  westward  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Nature  here  appears  on  a  majestic  scale,  and 
th^  vastncss  of  the  prospect  engages  one's  whole  attention* 
Particular  objects  are  but  few  in  number  $  and  they  of  no 
common  dimensions,  else  the  eye  would  overlook  them« 
Such  are  the^  high  mountains,  already  enumerated,  which 
rise  with  sublime  aspect  over  the  other  hills  $  but  you 
are  instantly  sensible  that  none  of  them  is  elevated  so  high 
as  the  spot  on  which  you  stand. 

Just  over  the  opening  of  the  Sound,  at  the  south-west 
comer  of  Mull,  Golonsa  rises  out  of  the  sea  like  a  shade 
of  mist,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  ninety  miles.  Shu« 
na  and  lismore  are  like  small  spots  of  rich  verdure  $  and 
though  distant  near  thirty  miles,  seem  quite  near,  and  un« 
der  the  beholder.  The  low  parts  of  Jura  cannot  be  dis- 
covered, nor  any  part  of  Isla ;  far  less  the  coast  of  lre« 
land,  which  some  have  pretended  tp  see  from  the  top  of 
Ben  Nevis.  Such,  however,  is  the  wide  extent  of  view 
from  the  summit  of  this  mountain,  that  it  reaches  ITO 
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BeB-Nevii.  milcs  from  the  horizon  of  the  iea  at  the  Murray  FritK,  op 
the  north-easty  to  the  Island  of  Colonsa  on  the  sooth- 
west.  Could  one  pass  a  might  in  October  on  the  sammit 
of  Ben  Nevis,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  discover  the 
heavenlj  bodies  in  greater  splendour  than  upon  Mount 
filanc  itself.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  is  much  higher ;  but 
the  former  is  in  a  colder  climate,  and  consequently,  when 
fair,  in  a  less  shaded  skj.  The  high  hills  on  each  side 
of  the  lakes  and  rivers  mentioned  above,  opening  like 
huge  walls  or  ramparts  on  each  side,  yield  a  curious  va- 
riety of  agreeable  wild  prospects;  the  vast  windings 
whereof  make  the  several  turnings  of  the  mountains  ru 
ther  diversify  the  scene  than  obstruct  the  eye.  Their  ex- 
tremities, declining  gradually  from  their  several  summits, 
open  into  valleys,  where  one  has  variegated  view?  of 
woods,  rivers,  plains,  and  lakes.  The  tdrrents  of  water, 
which  here  and  there  tumble  down  the  precipices,  and  in 
many  places  break  through  the  cracks  and  cliffs  of  the 
rocks,  arrest  the  eye,  and  suspend  the  mind  in  awful  as- 
tonishment. In  a  word,  the  number,' the  extent,  and  the 
variety  of  the  several  prospects,  the  irregular  wildness  of 
the  hills,  of  the  rocks,  and  of  tKe  precipices ;  the  noise  of 
rivulets  and  of  torrents,  breaking  and  foaming  among  the 
stones  in  such  a  diversity  of  shapes  and  colours  ;  the  shi- 
ning smoothness  of  the  seas  and  of  the  lakes ;  the  rapi- 
dity and  rumbling  of  the  rivers,  falling  from  shelve  to 
shelve,  and  forcing  their  streams  through  a  multitude  of 
obstructions ;  the  serenity  of  the  azure  skies,  and  the 
s  splendour  of  the  glorious  sun,  riding  in  the  brightness  of 
his  majesty — have  something  so  charmingly  wild  and  ro- 
mantic, and  so  congenial  to  the  contemplative  mind,  as 
surpasses  all  description,  and  presents  a  scene,  of  which 
the  most  fervid  imagination  can  form  no  idea. 

Few  can  perform  a  journey  to  the  top  of  Ben  Nevis,  uA 


make  proper  observations,  going  and  returning,  in  less  than  3^D^NeirIf. 
seven  hours  ;  and  still  fewer  without  feeling  in  their  limbs 
the  efiects  of  the  fatigue  for  a  daj  or  two  after.  A  great 
part  of  the  mountain  of  Ben  Nevis  Is  composed  of  por« 
phyrj.  It  is  a  remarkably  fine,  beautiful,  and  elegant 
stone,  of  a  reddish  cast,  in  which  the  pale  rose,  the  blush, 
and  the  yellowish  white  colours  are  finely  shaded  through 
the  body  of  the  stone,  which  is  of  a  jelly-like  texture, 
and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  and  most  elegant 
stones  in  the  world.  About  three-fourths  of  the  way  up 
this  hill,  upon  the  north-west  side,  there  is  found  a  por* 
phyry  of  a  greenish  colour,  with  a  tinge  of  brownish  red* 
This  stone  is  smooth  9nd  h^rd  and  heavy,  of  a  close  uni* 
form  texture,  but  of  no  brightness  when  broken.  It  Is 
spotted  with  angular  specks  of  a  white  quartzy  substance* 
«  The  elegant  reddish  granite  of  Ben  Nevis  (says  Williams, 
in  his  View  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom),  is  perhaps  the 
best  aad  most  beautiful  in  the  world ;  and  there  is  enough 
of  it  to  serve  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  universe,  though 
they  were  all  as  fond  of  granite  as  ancient  Egypt/' 

A  singular  curiosity  is  to  be  seen  in  the  parish  of  Kil-  oian^y 
manavaig ;  viz.  the  celebrated  parallel  ro^ds  in  Gleuroy«'*'*^ 
They  are  to  be  seeu  in  the  eastern  part  pf  that  parish,  on 
the  declivities  of  steep  and  lofty  mountains,  whiph  extend 
for  seven  or  eight  miles  on  each  side  of  the  water  of  Roy, 
in  the  direction  south-west  and  north-east ;  and  the  open- 
ing betwixt  which  forms  the  valley  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  Glenroy.  Thare  were  originally  three  lines  of 
these  roads  on  each  side  of  the  glen  ;  each  corresponding 
in  height  to  the  one  opposite  to  it.  The  lowermost,  how- 
ever, is  in  some  parts  effaced,  particularly  on  the  south 
side.  They  all  run  parallel  to  each  other,  and  in  an  hori- 
zontal direction, '  humouring  the  windings  of  die  mount- 
auna.     Their  dio^ensions  are  various.     In  general,  thej 
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qjewy,  tre  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  in  bretdth  j  and  the  dis- 
tance betwixt  two  of  them  has  been  found  to  be  aboat 
one  hundred  and  eighty.  Similar  roads  are  likewise  to 
be  seen  in  two  of  the  adjacent  glens,  but  not  in  such  per-' 
feetioo.  The  following  are  the  common  opinions  and 
traditions  of  the  country  concerning  th^se  roads,^  as  they 
are  called;  though  they  may^  with  much  greater  pro- 
priety, be  denommated  terraces.  One  opinion  ss,  tha^ 
they  were  made  by  the  kings  of  Scotland  when  the  roya^ 
residence  was  in  the  Castle  of  Inrerlochy^  which  is  not 
aboTC  eleven  miles  frpm  the  nearest  of  them  \  and  what 
gives  an  appearance  of  truth  to  this  tradition,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  those  who  n^aintain  it,  is,  that  the  construction  of 
these  roads  was  so  vast  an  undertaking  as  could  not  be 
effected  by  a  vassal  or  nobleman,  hpweyer  powerful. 
Another  tradition,  which  is  that  of  the  natives,  is,  that 
they  were  made  by  the  Finga]ians  ;  and  under  the  name 
of  Fingalian  reads  they  are  still  known  in  this  conntiy. 
Of  this  the  natives  are  convinced,  from  this  circumstance, 
that  several  of  the  hills  of  this  glen  have  retained,  firam 
time  immemorial, 'the  names  of  some  of  the  heroes  of 
Fingal :  such  as  the  Hill  of  Gaul,  the  son  of  Momi ; 
that  of  Diarmid  and  of  Tillao  ;  and  likewise  of  Bran,  the 
famous  dog  of  Fingal,  &c.  The  popular  tradition  is,  that 
the  roads  were  formed  to  facilitate  the  exercise  of  hunting 
by  these  ancient  heroes. 

Dr  Anderson  speaks  thus  of  t\|ese  roads  in  his  View  of 
the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Aberdeen :  "These  roads 
are  carried  forward,  along  the  sides  of  the  hilla^  in  n  diitc- 
tion  every  where  perfectly  horizontal.  Wherever  they  come 
to  a  vacuity  in  the  hill,  they  there  bend  inwards  till  diey 
find  the  natural  level ;  and  where  they  come  to  a  river,  in* 
stead  of  sinking  down  to  the  level  of  its  bottom,  or  requi* 
ring  to  have  a  bridge  directly  across  it  to  raise  the  grenad 
to  its  proper  level,  they  tmm  up  the  bank  of  the  riveri 


keeping  still  their  horizontal  direttion^  till  they  thus  gra-  Okany4 
diMllj  reach  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  wheo^  crossing  it,       ' 
and  altering  their  direction  once  more,  thej  pnrsne  the 
CQorse  of  the  stream  on  the  opposite  bank  till  they  reach 
the  strath,  when  thej  proceed  forward  in  tfa^  same  hori« 
lontal  direction  as  before." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  parallel  terraces 
Hre  Hot  works  of  art,  but  natural  phenomena,  as  suggest^ 
ed  by  Mr  Jamiesoa,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the 
tTniretsity  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  Aecouni  of  the  Mineral* 
bgy  of  Dumfrieashire*  Gtenroy  must,  at  a  former  pe* 
riod,  have  been  a  lake,  the  surface  of  whose  Waters  stood 
some  fiilhoms  above  the  highest  of  the  parallel  toads  or 
terracesi  When  the  riVer  was  in  iiood^  it  brought  down 
from  the  surrounding  heights  great  quantities  of  mud^ 
which  was  deposited  in  the  lake^  but  chiefly  at  the  sides  i 
because  there  a  back-current  would  be  formed^  of  more 
slow  motion  than  in  the  middle  of  the  lake^  where  the  down^. 
ward  curtent  of  the  stream  n^ould  preserve  a  considerable 
degree  of  its  strengths  At  the  lower  patt  of  th^  gled^haw* 
ever^  the  lake^  after  the  lapse  of  ages^  burst  its  barriers,  or 
the  stream  suddenly  broke  oUt  ^  passage  for  itself,  so  as  to  • 
reduce  the  surface  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  to  the  level  of 
some  fathoms  above  the  second  terrace  or  parallel  roadi 
The  mud  which  had  fdrrtlerly  been  deposited  at  the  si4es  of" 
the  lake,  when  its  surface  was  at  the  highest,  would  now 
become  the  uppermost  of  the  parallel  roads  already  de« 
8cribed4  The  mud  or  earth  in  the  Centre  of  the  lake 
would  £sll  down  to  the  new  level,  or  be  carried  off  by  the  ri« 
ver  when  in  flood.  This  operation  most  have  been  thrite 
repeated  to  produce  the  three  parallel  roads  or  terraces  ^ 
and  at  last  the  river  has  burst  for  itself  the  channel  which 
it  now  occupies  )  and  having  a  declivity  along  its  whole 
coarse^  has  amverted  this  ancient  lake  into  a  glen  or  deep 
valky. 
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^^^  In  the  same  neighbourhood,  about  eight  miles  firom  the 
wji  ^  I  ^  month  of  the  river  Nevis,  is  a  remarkable  cave,  known 
bj  the  name  of  Haigb-.t^Hovili^  or  ''  SamuePs  Cave  f 
that  being  the  patronymic  of  the  family  of  Glenevis* 
This  cave  is  in  the  heart  of  a  rock,  which  appears  to  be 
about  seventy  feet  high,  and  nearly  as  broad^  leaning  to 
the  side  of  a  mount  south  of  the  river,  and  not  far  distant 
from  it.  It  is  of  difficult  access,  having  quite  close  to  the 
entrance  a  perpendicular  'rock  thirty  or  forty  feet  high. 
The  cave  appears  to  be  formed  by  one  part  of  the  rock 
leaning  to  the  other,  and  forming  between  them  an  arched, 
irregular^  shapeless  kind  of  grotto^  firom  six  to  twelve  or  four« 
teeafeet  high.  It  is  thirty  feet  long  and  eleven  broad.  The 
floor  is  very  uneven,  sloping  from  the  mouth  all  the  way. 
There  are  three  divisions  in  it  \  the  largest  of  which  would 
afford  shelter  for  about  thirty  people.  At  its  extremity 
there  are  two  other  passages  leading  farther  into  the  rock ; 
both  are  quite  dark.  These  apertures  conduct  through  the 
body  of  the  rock  to  other  recesses ;  but  such  is  their  dsrk 
and  hideous  appearance  that  few  can  be  prevailed  upon  te 
enter  them.  One  of  these  passages  opens  at  the  extremity 
of  the  large  apartment,  and  is  lined  with  a  shelving  preci- 
pitous rock,  that  goes  about  ten  feet  downwards,  and  A 
fectually  deters  most  of  the  visitants  from  proceeding  any 
farther.  The  other  passage  is  nearly  over  it,  at  the  roof 
of  the  vault,  to  which  one  may  easily  ascend  by  the  help 
of  a  sloping  part  of  the  rock.  The  earth  on  the  floor  of 
the  cave,  and  the  drops  oozing  through  the  crevices,  oc- 
casion a  perpetual  dampness  and  disagreeable  smell.  It  is 
the  frightful  habitation  of  darkness ;  an  abode  fit  to  be 
inhabited  only  by  the  sons  of  despair ;  being  one  of  those 
hollow  caverns  where  tlie  subterraneous  wifids  blow.  Hi- 
ther, however,  some  persons  retreated  for  safety  in  the  year 
1746,  and  there  they  for  some  time  lived  secure.  The  month 
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•f  the  cave  is  oot  above  three  feet  and  a  half  high^  and  it  Cavern^ 
{yrettj  much  concealed  hj  its  situation.  The  largeness  of<  ^  ■^ 
the  rock  where  it  i$,  and.  some  fir  trees  on  its  top,  will 
lead  to  a  discoverj  of  it.  Just  opposite  to  the  rock  where 
the  last  mentioned  cave  is,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
there  is  a  most  beautiful  cascade,  falling  down  bj  a  gra« 
dual  slop^  from  Ben  Nevis,  upwards  of  half  a  mile  be* 
fore  it  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  vallej,  where  it  unites 
^s  streams  with  those  of  the  Nevis.  About  two  miles 
farther  op  the  Nevis  there  is  another  cascade,  which^  after 
forcing  its  i^^aj*  through  hills  and  rocks,  has  a  fall  of  at 
least  500  feet  perpendicular.  It  is  on  the  same  side  of 
the  river  with  the  cave.  This  neighbourhood,  as  maj  na« 
turalljr  be  expected  from  the  number  of  mountains,  abounds 
with  eas^ades;  that  produce  much  beautiful  and  picturesque 
scenerj. 

In  the  same  neighbourhood,  near  Balaehulish,  there  is 
a  cavern,  of  such  difficult  access,  that  no  body  of  late  has 
Ventured  to  explore  it  ^  but  i(  is  not  a  great  number  of 
years  since  a  man,  who  had  been  under  the  necessity  of 
.flying  for  his  crimes,  made  it  the  place  of  his  retreat  for 
about  three  years*  During  the  day  he  kept  within  his 
cell ;  but  as  soon  as  the  darkness  of  tlte  night  favoured 
him,  he  issued  forth  in  quest  of  provisions.  Growing  at 
last  too  confident,  he  ventured  to  sally  out  in  the  day-time, 
and  was  a)>prehended.  Indeed,  such  is  the  rude  wildness 
of  the  mountains,  rocks,  and  glens,  with  the  security  af- 
forded by  the  woods,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  the  mount- 
ain chiefs  and  inhabitants  of  this  country  so  long  retained 
fheir  it^dependence.  Neither  will  it  appear  s^rprising  that, 
after  the  inhabitants  were  disarmed  by  military  force,  out- 
laws and  desperate  persons  should  have  here  attempted  to 
find  security.  Not  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  a  danger- 
ous banditti  iafested  Invemcss-shire.     They  consisted  of 
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Caveras,  a  set  of  deserters  and  robbers,  leagued  together  to  tike  as- 
s— yl —  noyance  of  the  whole  eounfir/.  The  military  from  At 
forts  upon  the  great  chain  of  lakes  weie  sent  in  parties  ta 
pursuit  of  them  among  the  fastnesses  and  caverns  of 
the  mountains.  After  much  labour  the  leaders  of  the  baa* 
ditti  were  taken.  Some  were  executed,  others  were  tnms- 
ported  to  distant  colonies  ;  and  the  association  being  thos 
broken,  the  country  remabed  in  tranquillity*  It  may  be 
remarked,  that  notwithstanding  the  mountainous  nature  of 
the  Highlands,,  the  roads  which  have  been  formed  there 
are  excellent.  The  mountains  afibrd  materiak  of  a  very 
durable  quality  ;  and  as  they  are  not  much  travelled  upon, 
when  once  formed,  they  remain  good  for  a  great  length  of 
time.  By  following  also  the  sides  of  Ae  streams  along  the- 
valleys,  and  thereby  winding  around  the  hills,  instead  of 
attempting  to  climb  over  them,  as  was  too  often  done  when 
the  first  roads  were  forn»ed  in  the  sou  A,,  a  gradual  and  re- 
gular declivity  is  obtained ;  se  thai  it  is  a  singular  truths 
that  excepting  in  certain  instaoces,  the  roads  in  this  terrific 
country  are  more  regular  and  level  Aan  ia  most  parts  of 
the  island.  Travelling  is  abo  extremely  safe  in  the  High- 
lands, by  night  or  by  day.  The  people  of  the  country  are 
inoffensive  and  iiospitable  ;  and  there  can  be  no  highway-^ 
men  where  there  are  so  few  travellers. 
Agrinl-  Concerning  the  agriculture  of  this  county  it  is  uaneces** 
tare.  ^jyy  ^^  ^j  much,  Xhe  north-eastern  comer  of  the  county 

adjacent  to  the  Moray  Frith  ia  to  be  considered  as  a  part 
ot  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  county 
belongs  to  the  Highlands.  The  low  country  adjacent  to 
Inverness  is,  upon  the  whole,  well  cultivated.  Along  the 
rest  of  the  east  coast  it  enjoys  the  benefit  of  a  more  dry  cli* 
mate  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  west.  Considerable  quan* 
titles  of  wheat  are  sown  here,  together  with  barley,  oats,, 
and  peas.    Potatoes  are  rais^  in  great  aboBdaaoey  ipd 


eonatitttte  the  ptiadpal  food  of  the  poorer  class  of  inliabiu  Agrioal. 
ante.  Some  rje  is  sown,  generally  mixed  with  oau,  which  ,  ^  ■■■  4 
gircs  a  softness  to  the  oat  bread  of  this  coaotrj.  Upon 
the  hanks  of  the  Spej,  in  that  part  of  the  count/  on  the 
east  which  interposes  beween  Moray  and  Banffshire,  near 
Gaslle  Gfant,  a  Terj  improved  style  of  caltivation  has 
been  iatrodocedy  and  great  efibrts  hav«  been  made  to  pro- 
tect the  fine  valleys  adjoining  to  the  river  from  the  effect 
of  its  tenribk  inundations,  occasioned  by  the  heavy  rains 
in  the  moimtauis  near  the  head  of  Strathspey.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  country,  and  indeed  in  every  quarter 
where,  in  consequence  of  the  humanity  of  the  proprie- 
tors, or  their  attachment  to  their  people,  possessions  re« 
main  on  as  soudl  a  scale  as  formerly,  the  most  miserable 
agriculture  is  necessarily  found.  In  the  remotest  districts^ 
the  harness  of  a  horse  still  consists  of  a  bridle  made  of 
the  twisted  twigs  of  birch ;  a  stick,  about  a  yard  long, 
put  under  the  horse's  tail,  and  tied  with  twigs,  for  a  crup* 
per.  The  saddle  is  a  pad  made  of  coarse  sacking,  tied 
with  twisted  birch  twigs  or  hair  ropes.  Considerable  quan* 
titles  of  smaU  Highland  cattle  are  still  reared  in  the  coun* 
try;  batsheep-£trmiog  is  altogether  the  favourite  system. 
Since  the  introduction  of  sheep  the  small  tenantry  are  gra« 
dually  wearing  away,  and  the  country  becomes  thinned  of 
population  ;  but,  fortunately,  those  who  are  thus  driven 
from  their  farms  find  employment  in  the  manufactures  of 
the  town  of  Invemen,  which  has  increased  in  population 
in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  country  has  diminished. 
Great  numbers  of  the  young  me&  are  gone  into  the  regi« 
meats  and  bodies  of  troops  that  were  raised  under  the  in« 
fiuenceof  the  great  familiesof  Grant,  Gordon,  and  others 
who  have  a  numerous  small  tenantry ;  and  numbers  of  the 
people  are  now  employed,  not  only  at  the  canal  already 
mentioned,  but  in  formbg  the  additional  roads  which  have 
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Vuimgt.  ]s;^eh  directed  to  be  formed  through  the  Highlaotds  al  thi 
expehce  of  goTemtnent. 
SoiL  The  highest  sind  wildest  parts  of  this  comitj  have  bees 

found  extremely  weU  adapted  for  the  puttire  of  sheep.  The 
mountains  6f  Lochaber  are  exceedingly  fit  for  being  stocked 
with  sheep.  Even  the  high  lops  of  themr  ate  green,  and  li- 
ford  fine  pasture.  About  mid-hill  there  is  commonly  moss, 
which  is  flat  when  compared  with  the  steep  slopes  above  it; 
and  below  that  moss  there  is  generally  what  is  called  airizr 
Jace^  which,  from  the  spouts  issuing  in  Consequence  of  the 
flat  above,  is  nmch  covered  with  sprets/  intermixed  with 
tufts  of  heath  growing  upon  the  small  heights  formed  by 
the  little  runs  that  are  coUeoted  from  the  diflTereht  springs^ 
This  spretty  coarse  grass  ie  not  easily  killed  by  frost,  and 
is  therefore  a  great  resource  to  the  sheep  in  winter ;  and 
the  tufts  of  heath,  standing  high  aod  inteittiixed  with  it, 
are  of  considerable  benefit  in  falls  of  snow.  In  th6  spring 
the  sheep  go  up  to  the  moss,  and  there  find'  bent  and  other 
plants  that  rise  early  in  such  a  soil.  In  siMAmer  At  sheep 
take  to  the  high  green  tops  of  the  mountains,  where  thej 
pasture  and  lie  at  their  ease,  cool  and  unmolested  with 
flies,  and  without  having  in  view  any  higher  ground, 
which  at  that  season  they  are  restless  to  get  up  to ;  it  being 
a  fact  well  known,  that  when  sheep  are  prevented  in  sum- 
mer from  going  to  the  highest  grounds  they  either  have 
before  known,  or  can  see  connected  with  the  pa^tuie  they 
are  in,  they  do  not  feed  pleasantly  or  well :  and  this  ob- 
servation applies  equally  to  them  in  regard  to  the  low 
grounds  in  similar  circumstances  during  the  winter.  This' 
is  confirmed  by  a  well  known  fact|  that  a  blind  sheep,^co&- 
fined  to  one  pasture,  feeds  better  than  those  that  see  when' 
confined  at  the  same  time  with  it. 

Cktde-        The  cattle  kept  in  these  mountains  are  extremely  hardy. 
In  Lochaber  they  run  out  all  winter  ^  and  this  also  is  the 
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case  mth  their  small  breed  of  horses.  These  last  ani« 
mals  shift  for  themselves,  amwig  the  hills,  doriog  the  se« 
Verest  season,  until  their  owners  begin  to  plough  the  little 
arable  land  that  thej  keep  under  crop ;  and  even  when 
thus  taken  from  the  provender  of  nature,  and  after  being 
exposed  to  all  the  storms  of  winter,  thej  are  found  equal 
to  all  the  labour  that  their  owners  have  occasion  to  demand 
ofthemt 

The  mountains  and  forests  are  inhabited  bj  immmi^Jhttift^ 
herds  of  red  and  roe  deer,  which  here  roam  in  safetj,  in 
recesses  almost  impenetrable  to  man.  The  alpine  and  comu 
mon  hare>  and  other  game,  are  also  abundant.  The  fir 
woods  in  Glenmore  and  Strathspej,  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Gordon  and  Sir  James  Grant,  are  supposed  to 
be  far  more  extensive  than  all  the  other  natural  woods  in 
Scotland  together.  Indeed  large  tracts,  in  all  quarters  of 
the  country,  have  considerable  forests ;  and  there  are  na« 
tnral  plantations  pf  great  extent  near  the  seats  of  the  differ- 
ent propi^ietors,  which  stand  in  general  on  the  sea*  coast  or 
lakes.  In  the  parish  of  Kilmalie  alone,  near  Fort  Wil« 
Uam,  it  is  supposed  that  there  are  about  14,000  acres  co- 
vered with  trees.  The  trees  that  grow  naturally  are  oak, 
fir,  birch,  ash,  mountain  ash,  holly,  elm,  wild  geen,  hazle^ 
and  the  Scottish  poplar.  Those  planted  are  larix,  spruce, 
silver  fir,  beech,  plane,  and  fruit  trees. 

Limestone  is  found  in  every  district  of  this  county,  ap*  Miocrsli. 
proachiog  to  the  nature  of  marble.  In  Lochaber,  near 
the  farmhouses  of  Ballachulish,  there  is  a  limestone  or 
marble  rock,  of  a  beautiful  ashen  grey  colour,  and  of  a 
fine  regular  uniform  grain  or  texture,  capable  of  being  rai« 
aed  in  blocks  or  slabs  of  any  size,  and  capable  of  recei- 
ving  a  fine  polish.  This  smgular  rock  is  finely  sprinkled 
throughout  with  grains  and  specks  of  fine  bright  mundic 
or  pyrites^  and  likewise  with  grains  and  specks  of  beaatt«* 


Ifoml-  Sd  lead-ore  of  a  fine  texture,  which  to  the  eje  appein  to 
be  rich  in  silver.     This  would  make  a  bright  and  be«iiti« 


^^^  M  metallic  marble.  In  the  fiturm]  of  KannacfafbiUacfai 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  about  three  miles  sooth 
of  Fort  William,  in  the  bed  of  a  river,  there  is  a  very  sin« 
golar  marble,  consisting  of  a  black  ground,  and  flowered 
with  white.  This  stone  is  of  a  fine  close  grain  or  uniform 
texture,  but  not  verj  hard ;  the  flowering  in  it  is  light,  ele- 
gant, and  beautiful,  like  fine  needle<«work,  or  rather  resem« 
bfiog  the  frostj  fret- work  upon  glass-windows  in  a  win- 
ter morning ;  and  this  flowering  is  not  onlj  upon  the  out-* 
side,  but  quite  through  all  parts  of  the  body  of  the  stone* 
Porpbyry,  We  have  already  mentioned  the  porphyry  and  granitt 
'  ^^  of  Ben  Nevis.    Indeed  many  of  the  moontains  are  com* 

posed  of  reddish  granite.     In  the  parish  of  Kingussie,  a« 
rich  vein  of  silver  was  discovered,  and  attempted  to  be 
wrought,  but  without  success  ;  and  in  other  places  veins 
of  lead,  containing  silver,  have  been  discovered.     Iroa 
ore  has  also  been  found,  but  not  in  suflkieat  quantity  ttf 
render  it  an  object  of  manufacture* 
JnTemeit.        1*^^^  county  contains  only  one  royal  borough,  Inve^« 
ness,  which  stands,    as  already  mentioned,   in  the  low 
eastern  quarter  of  the  county,  upon  the  Moray  Frith4   It 
is  a  large  and  well  built  town.    The  houses  are  loftj,  and 
many  of  them  elegant.   It  is  considered  in  some  degree  as 
the  capital  of  the  Highlands,  being  the  only  town  of  any 
importance  bejond  Aberdeen.  On  the  High  Street,  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  stands  the  Court»Honse,  coii« 
nected  with  the  Tolbooth,  a  handsome  modem  bailding^ 
with  a  fine  tower,  terminated  by  a  vexy  elegant  spifv« 
The  town  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Ness  ;  but  the 
southern  part  is  the  most  populous  and  extensive.    The 
two  parts  are  united  by  a  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches.  A 
most  valuable  institution,  the  Academy,  deserves  particu^ 
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lar  notice.  It  was  finally  ettablithed  in  1*}00.  The  gen-,  Idtctm^ 
tlemen  of  this  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  counties  had  jtcadcnx* 
long  considered  the  establishment  of  a  seminarj  of  learn* 
higs^  on  a  liberal  and  extensive  plan,  of  verj  great  im-f 
portaocc  to  this  {Mirt  of  the  country.  A  committee  having 
been  appointed,  in  the  year  1787,  to  co>nsider  of  the  most 
proper  methods  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  immodiatelj 
commenced  an  extensive  correspondence ;  and  snbscripi' 
tions  were  opened  in  Scotland,  £ngls|nd,  France,  America^ 
and  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  all  of  which  natives  of 
this  county  were  settled.  A  piece  of  ground,  cootab- 
ing  about  three  acres,  was  purchased,  and  an  elegant 
building  erected,  consisting  of  a  large  public  hall,  with 
fix  very  spl|cio^s  apartments  for  the  aocommodatieo  of 
(he  difl^rent  classes,  the  library,  and  philosophical  appa* 
xutas.  The  business  is  conducted  by  a  rector  and  four 
tutors.  In  the  first  ^lass  the  English  language  is  taught 
grammatically ;  in  the  second,  Latin  and  Greek :  in  the 
third,  arithmetic  and  book-keeping :  in  the  fourth,  tbo 
elements  of  Euclid,  with  tbeir  application  to  plane  and 
•spherical  trigonouietry  ^  mensuration  of  splids  iMid  snrfa« 
ces  inall  its  parts  j  geography,  with  the  use  of  the  globes  i 
Sttvigation,  and  the  most  useful  parts  of  practical  astro* 
uomy  ;  naval,  civil,  and  military  arehateeture  ;  practical 
gunnery,  perspective,  and  drawing  :  In  the  fifth  or  high« 
eat,  which  is  the  rector's  class,  are  taught  civil  and  natii* 
ral  history,  experimental  philosophy,  and  chemistry* 

The  rector  has  a  house  and  small  salary.  The  different 
tutors  have  likewise  small  salaries  $  so  that  they  depend 
chiefly  on  the  fees  of  their  different  classes,  which  makea 
them  much  more  attentive  and  industrious.  The  fees  for 
each  session  are,  to  the  naaster  of  the  first  class  six  shil» 
lings  ;  to  the  master  of  the  second  class,  twelve  shillings; 
the  same  to  the  master  of  the  third.    The  fee  for  each 
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l^eroM.  session  toi  the  master  of  the  fourth  is  one  guinea ;  and  \m 
the  master  of  the  highest  class,  one  guinea  and  a  half.  Be» 
sides  these  fees  there  is  a  small  sum  paid  bj  every  student 
attending  the  academj  to  th^  rector.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents is  generally  between  two  and  three  hundred.  The 
year  is  divided  into  two  terms  or  sessions.  The  first  b^* 
gins  the  lath  of  July,  and  ends  on  the  20th  of  December  2 
the  second  begins  on  the  5th  of  January,  and  ends  on  the 
10th  of  June.  The  directors  of  the  academy  are,  the  pro* 
vpst,  bailies,  dean  of  guild,  sheriff  of  the  county «  aud  the 
moderator  of  the  presbytery  of  Inverness*  Subscribers  of 
L.50  are  likewise  directors  for  life ;  and  subscribers  to 
the  amount  of  L.100  are  perpetual  directors ;  i.  e.  the  di- 
rection is  coontiaued  to  their  heirs  and  assigns.  Besides 
these  directors,  .fire  gentlemen  of  the  county  are  annually 
elected  at  the  Michaelmas  head«court.  At  the  desire  of 
the  Highland  Society  of  London,  a  class  has  been  opened 
for  teaching  the  Gaelic  language,  with  a  salary  of  L.15 
per  atmum,  to  which  the  directors  have  added  L.ie.  An 
infirmary  has  also  been  here  established. 

Municipal       The  town  is  governed  by  a  provost,  four  bailies,  and  a 

g^Jfc*^  dean  of  guild,  assisted  by  a  council,  consisting  of  twenty« 
one  members,  called  the  town*council.  The  new  council 
are  elected  every  year  by  the  old  before  their  office  es* 
pires.  The  new  council  elect  from  their  number  the  pro- 
vost, bailies,  dean  of  guild,  and  a  treasurer.  There  are 
six  corporations  of  craftsmen,  besides  several  crafts  not  in« 
corporated4 

Hiitory.  Inverness  is  a  royal  borough  of  great  antiquhy.  Its 
first  charter  was  granted  by  King  Malcolm  Canmore. 
It  always  stood  firm  in.  its  allegiance  to  the  crown ; 
and  maintained  in  ancient  times,  with  the  neighbouring 
rebellious  chieftains  and  their  clans,  many  desperate 
conflicts.  The  following  names  are  traces  of  this  state 
•f  hostility.    On  the  west  side,  where  irruptions  were 


pmtnonly  made,  and  at  some  little  distance  frool  thp  Inwap.^ 
|own^  there  is  a  place  called  Pa/Jfaire^thzt  is,  **  the  Watch« 
Town  ;»»  a  hill,  Tofma/aire,  «♦  the  Watch-Hill ;"  and  a 
large  stone,  Olachnafmn^  *'  the  Watch*Stone.**  Near  this 
noted  stone  is  a  smaU  fishing  village,  which  is  called  by 
its  name.     The  last  charter  in  fiivour  of  the  borough  was 
granted  bj  King  James  the  Sixth.    From  the  date  of  this 
charter  to  the  revolution  in  1698,  the  inhabitants  were  an 
industrious,  enterprising,  and  thriving  people.    Several  o- 
pulent  families,  now  flourishing  in  the  country,  derive 
their  riches  from  ancestors  who  were  merchants  and 
guild^brethren  of  Inverness.     The  principal   source  of 
their  wealth  was  a  commerce  in  com  and  skins.     The 
corn  and  malting  trade  was  brought  to  a  conuderablc 
height.     The  greater  part  of  the  town  consisted  in  kilns 
and  granaries.     The  export  trade  was  carried  on  chiefly 
with  Erance,  the  northern  countries,  and  Holland.  All  the 
home-consumption,  likewise  in  malt,  was  supplied  by 
them,  that  is,  of  Inverness-shire,  Ross-shire,  Sutherland, 
Cuthnessy  the  Western  Isles,  and  the  Orkneys ;  for  the 
art  of  nialt-making  in  these  days  was  understood  in  this 
country  chiefly  oy  the  com  merchants  of  Inverness.    The 
skin  trade,  during  the  period  under  consideration,  waa 
singly  of  itself  a  ^urce  of  great  wealth.     The  people  of 
all  the  extensive  country  and  isles  now  mentioned  resorted 
to  Inverness,  as  the  only  or  the  most  convenient  market 
they  then  knew  any  thing  of.    In  exchange  for  skins,  they 
were  supplied,  some  with  meal,  others  malt,  and  all  of 
them  with  dye-stufi*$,  salt,  coarse  linen,  and  iron.'    From 
the  revolution  to  the  year  1740,  the  borough  of  Inverness 
suffered  a  gradual  decline  ;  so  that,  at  that  time,  and  for 
several  years  after,  the  town  appeared  little  better  thaa 
^he  ruins  of  what  it  formerly  was.     In  the  centre  of  the 
>owi^  there  were  many  ruinous  houses  j  and  in  all  the  atker 
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ipvyraoi.  ptrts  of  it,  «ver j  second  space,  and  that  by  he  the  latgtx, 
'  ezhiWiM  the  ruin  of  m  kiln,  a  granarj,  or  other  boilding. 
This  decline  had  arisen  from  the  same  causes  which  rained 
the  trade  of  most  of  the  old  towns  on  the  east  of  Scodsod, 
'  After  the  union,  the  predominaoce  of  English  capital,  and 
the  wars  in  whicb  the  nation  was  so  frequently  engaged 
with  those  states  on  the  continent  with  whom  the  Scottisb 
trade  had  been  chie^j  carried  on,  diverted  it  into  other 
channels*  The  trade  in  skins  had  declined^  because  the 
merchants  of  Glasgow  contrived  to  draw  it  from  the 
east  to  the  west  coast;  and  to  the  Clyde,  as  a.  bett^ 
market,  the  Highlanders  began  to  find  their  way.  As 
the  rebellion  in  1145  had  been  chiefly  commenced  bj 
chiefs  in  the  western  part  of  this  county,  bvemeui 
and  the  chain  of  lakes  proceeding  westward  from  it,  be- 
came the  centre  of  all  the  military  operations^  in  build- 
ing  forta^  making  roads,  and  other  works  carried  on  hj 
|;oyemment,  for  the  permanent  subjugation  or  civilixa* 
tion  of  the  country.  Hence  this  town,  from  that  period, 
began  to  revive,  from  the  circulation  of  money  ivhich  took 
place  in  and  arotmd  it,  and  manufactures  and  commerce 
were  gradi^ly  restored*  The  principal  manufactures  in  this 
place  are  hemp  and  fias^.  The  first  has  been  established 
near  forty  years ;  and  at  present  employs,  in  spiooiof 
dressing,  and  weavbg,  above  1 000  men,  women,  %nd  child- 
ren. The  hemp  is  imported  from  the  Baltic^  and  msna- 
factured  into  sailcloth  and  sacking  ;  in  which  state  it  b 
sent  to  yarious  parts  of  Britain  and  the  East  and  West  la* 
dies.  The  white  thread  manufactare  has  beeu-estabUdied 
nearly  twenty  years.  This  business  is  said  to  employ,  ia 
pU  its  branches,  such  as  heckling,  spinning,  twisting, 
pleaching,  and  dyeing,  no  less  than  10,000  individoals  in 
the  town  and  surrounding  country.  The  company  have, 
in  this  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  several  agents^  who 
muu£^  the  ^pinning  departments.    The  flax  is  likewise 


chieflj  imported  from  the  Baltic,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Hlttory .  ^ 
the  thread  sent  to  London  ^  from  whence  it  is  dispersed  to 
different  parts  of  the  world  ;  the  Inverness  thread  being 
very  much  esteemed.  The  cotton  manufacture  has  like- 
wise  found  its  way  here,  and  succeeds  very  well.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  considerable  manufacture  of  tanned  lea* 
ther.  This  place  possesses  several  advantages  for  manu*- 
factures.  The  raw  material  is  easily  imported,  and  the 
manufactured  goods  exported  as  readily.  Labour  is  like*- 
wise  cheap.  The  greatest  obstacle  is  the  deamess  of  fuel, 
coal  being  imported  from  England ;  though  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable,  from  the  appearance  of  the  country, 
that  this  useful  mineral  might  be  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, if  some  of  the  proprietors  would  risk  a  little  in  ma* 
king  proper  trials,  or  allow  these  to  be  made  by  wealthy 
and  public-»spirited  individuals.  The  situation  of  the  town 
is  on  a  plain  between  the  Moray  Frith  and  the  river  Ness. 
Ships  of  fiDur  or  five  hundred  tons  can  ride  at  anchor  within 
a  mile  of  it ;  and  at  spring  tides  vessels  of  half  that  bur- 
then can  come  up  to  the  quay  close  to  the  town.  The 
greatest  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  Inverness  are  em- 
ployed in  carrying  to  London  the  produce  of  the  mannfao- 
tures,  the  fish  caught  m  the  river  Ness,  and  the  skins  of 
otters,  rabbits,  bares,  foxes,  goats,  roes,  &c.  They  bring 
back,  in  remrn,  materials  both  for  use  and  luxury ;  parti-, 
cularly  hardware  and  haberdashery  ;  for  the  retailing  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  wholesale  business,  there  are  some 
excellent  shops  in  Inverness,  that  supply  the  very  extensive 
^istrict  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  A  superb  harbour  or 
bason  has  been  constructed  here  for  vessels  sailing  across 
the  island  by  the  Caledonian  Canal  now  forming.  In  an- 
cient times  there  was  annually  exported  from  Inverness  a 
ship's  cargo  of  juniper  berries,  which  were  sent  to  Hol- 
land ibr  the  manufacture  of  gin.  Inverness-shire  seems 
Vot.V.  tt 
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Dialect,  the  native  country  of  the  juniper  tree,  which  on  the  monff- 
«Cains  adjoining  to  the  great  chain  of  lakes,  and  in  Strath- 
spey, grows  to  great  strength  and  size,  and  is  not  a  dwarf- 
ish bush,  as  elsewhere. 

Dialect.  English  and  Gaelic  are  here  spoken  promiscaously. 

Though  the  language  of  the  country  people  is  in  general 
Gaelic,  yet,  in  the  town  and  immediate  vicinity  of  Inver- 
ness, it  has  long  been  remarked  by  all  travellers  from  the 
south,  that  the  English  tongue  is  spoken  with  very  great 
purity,both  in  respect  to  pronunciation  and  grammar.  This 
may  be  owing  to  two  causes.  In  the  first  place, it  is  not  the 
inother  tongue,  but  is  learned,  not  from  common  conversa- 
tion, but  by  buck,  as  we  learn  Greek  and  Latin  ;  and,  se- 
condly, the  garrison  of  English  soldiers,  which  have  been 
in  the  neighbourhood  since  the  time  of  Cromwell,  have  in 
a  great  measure  regulated  the  pronunciation.  There  is 
likewise  comparatively  little  communication  between  thit 
country  and  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  ;  so  that  the  phrases 
and  pronunciation  of  the  latter  are  little  known. 

Oldforu.  A  few  years  ago,  on  thi?  western  extremity  of  the  hill, 
overlooking  the  town,  were  the  ruins  of  one  of  Oliver 
Cromwell's  forts,  and  of  a  castle  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  Malcolm  Canroore ;  but  these  have  been  razed 
to  the  foundation,  and  the  ground  cultivated.     Near  the 

HU1  of  town,  on  the  west  side,  is  Tmona-heurich,  the  **  Hill  of 
Fairies,^  a  foeamiful  insulated  hill  covered  with  trees.  It 
is  of  a  singular  sha]>e,  nearly  resembling  a  ship  with  her 
keel  uppermost.  Its  base  is  a  parallelogram,  the  length 
of  which  is  1&84  and  the  breadth  1*6  feet,  from  which  it 
rises  to  the  height  of  250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ri- 
ver. From  the  summit,  which  is  quite  flat,  is  a  very  fine 
view  of  the  town  of  Inverness  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
try. This  hill  is  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  Inver- 
ness. About  a  mile  .'arther  from  the  town  is  another 
hill^  a^uch  biglicry  cugged  and  steep,  called  Craig  Phatric. 
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The  elevation  of  its  highest  part  above  the  bed  of  the  ri-  ^Q''^*  ^ 
ver  is  no  less  than  1150  feet.  The  hill  is  ascended  by  acraig  Ph*i 
Winding  road,  which  has  evidently  been  formed  out  of ^^^''^ 
the  rock  by  art ;  and  from  the  summit  there  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  sea-coast.  The  top  of  Craig  Phatric  is  flat, 
and  has  been  surrounded  by  a  wall  in  the  form  of  a  pa. 
rallelogram,  the  length  of  which  is  about  eighty  yards 
and  the  breadth  thirty  within  the  wall.  The  most  cu* 
rious  circumstance  attending  it  is,  that  the  stones  are  all 
firmly  connected  together  by  a  kind  of  vitrified  matter 
like  lava,  or  like  the  flag  or  scoriae  of  an* iron  foundery  ; 
and  the  stones  themselves,  in  many  places,  seem  to  have 
been  softened  and  vitrified.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
rampart  is  now  covered  with  turf,  so  that  it  has  the  ap« 
pearance  of  an  earthen  mound  ;  but  on  removing  the  earth, 
the  vitrified  matter  is  every  where  visible,  and  would  seem 
to  have  been  in  some  places  of  considerable  height.  On 
the  outside  appears  to  have  been  a  second  kind  of  rampart, 
but  not  s6  regular  as  the  first.  Considerable  masses  of  vt« 
trified  matter  are  likewise  found  in  this  second  rampart, 
under  which  is  the  natural  rock,  chiefly  granite,  with 
^me  breccia  or  puddingstone  bore  and  there,  composed 
of  red  granite,  pebbles,  quarti,  &c.  in  a  cement  of  clay 
and  quartose  matter*  In.  many  parts  of  the  wall,  the 
stones  are  entirely  melted  or  Vitrified  ;  others,  on  the 
contrary,  in  which  the  fusion  has  not  been  so  complete, 
are  sunk  into  the  vitrified  matter,  in  such  a  manner  as  ta 
be  nearly  buried  in  it,  or  inclosed  by  it.  Within  the 
area  is  a  holl6w,  which  was  formerly  a  well,  but  has 
been  filled  up  to  prevent  sheep  falling  into  it.  We  for- 
merly stated  the  various  opinions  which  have  been  form- 
ed by  antiquarians  about  vitrified  forts,  and  shall  not  heref 
repeat  them. 

The  ^hain  efforts  along  the  chain  of  lochs,  which  in 
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Font,  the  centre  of  Inverness-shire  cross  the  islandf  has  already 
Chain  of  been  noticed.  Fort  Greorge  is  placed  at  the  eastern  eztremi** 
forts.  ^^ .  p^^  William  at  the  west ;  and  Fort  Augustas  in  thcf 
fort  middle,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Ness.  Fort  George  is  placed 

opposite  to  Fortrose,  upon  a  neck  of  land,  wbich^  advancing 
into  the  Moray  Frith,  contracts  it  into  a  narrow  strait.  As 
theFrithy  after  widening,  agsun  contracts  al  Inverness,  go* 
vemment  proposed  to  build  the  fort  there,  at  the  place, 
already  noticed,  called  the  Citadel  or  Cromwell's  Fort ; 
but  the  magistrates  of  lavemess  demanded  such  a  price 
for  the  ground,  that  the  Dake  of  Cumberland  was  of- 
fended, and  ordered  an  inspection  of  the  ground  whereon 
it  now  stands  to  be  made  by  some  engineers,  who  report- 
ed that  it  would  answer  equally  well  with  that  at  Inver- 
ness. Accordingly  government  purchased  the  ground, 
and  a  large  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  from  Mr 
Campbell  of  Calder.  The  work  conunenced  ia  the  year 
1147,  under  the  direction  of  General  Skinner.  The  es- 
timate given  in  was  L»  120,000;  but  it  is  said  to  have 
cost  upwards  of  L.160,0Q0«  It  is  a  most  regular  fortifi- 
cation, and  covers  ten  Scottish  acres.  It  does  'not  ilppear 
to  have  had  any  considerable  influence  on  the  state  of  so- 
ciety in  the  country  around.  The  market,  however, 
which  it  has  opened  for  several  productions  of  the  coun- 
try renders  it  an  object  of  some  ccmsideratioo. 
Fon^Au-  Fort  Augustus,  at  the  west  end  of  Loch  Ness,  stands  oo 
a  plain,  having  the  river  Tarff  on  the  south-east,  and  the 
Oich  on  the  weft.  It  is  a  regular  fortification,  with  four 
bastions,  and  barracks  capable  of  accommodating  400  sol- 
diers, with  proper  lodgings  for  the  officers.  It  is  a  very 
noat-looking  place  $  and  a  surrounding  plantatioa  gives  it 
very  much  the  appearance  of  an  English  country-seat.  It 
is  garrisoned  by  invalids,  and  supplied  with  provisions  from 
Inverness  by  a  sloop  of  sixty  tons.  Though  the  fcntifi- 
cation  is  in  good  repair,  it  is  by  no  means  a  place  of 
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•Urengthi  betog  commanded  hy  the  surroondiog  hilli  al«     JPo«»> 
moat  on  every  side.    It  was  taken  hy  the  rebels  in  the 
year  1740,  but  was  deserted  by  them  after  demolishing 
what  they  could. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  Linnhe  Loch,  where  it  Fort  Vib 
turns  northward  to  form  Lochiel,  stands  Fort  William. 
The  fort  is  of  a  triangular  form,  with  two  bastions.  It 
has  fifteen  twelve-pounders^  some  mortars,  and  a  consider- 
able armoury.  It  was  built  during  the  usurpation  of 
Cromwell,  by  the  advice  and  direction  of  General  Monk, 
and  occupied  much  more  ground  at  that  time  than  it  does 
at  present,  containing  no  fewer  than  2000  effective  troops. 
Colonel  Bryan  was  the  first  governor,  and  the  fort  was 
then  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  ^  Garrison  of  In- 
srerlochy."  In  the  time  of  King  William  it  was  rebuilt 
on  a  less  scale^  with  stone  and  lime  instead  of  ear  A.  In 
the  year  1*741)  it  stood  a  siege  of  five  weeks,  which  com* 
menced  on  the  24th  February,  and  was  raised  on  the  34 
pf  April  following,  with  the  loss  to  the  garrison  of  only 
six  men  killed  and  twenty-four  wounded.  It  is,  however, 
by  no  means  a  place  of  strength,  and  for  several  years  past 
has  been  garrisoned  only  J^y  a  few  invalids.  Some  time 
ago,  about  a  fourth  part  pf  the  wall  was  undermined  and 
swept  away  by  the  riy^r  Nevis,  which  runs  by  it.  It  has 
ever  since  been  goiiig  to  ruin,  and  there  seems  little  pro* 
bability  of  its  being  repaired.  The  history  of  the  origi- 
»al  construction  of  this  fort  deserves  to  be  remembered. 
During  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell  many  of  the  Highland 
chiefs  ^smitioued  fiutbfuUy  attached  to  the  royal  cause. 
These^  however,  one  after  another,  made  their  peace  with 
(Grenfsral  Monk,  excepting  Sir  Ewan  Cameron  of  l40chiel, 
ivhom  no  entreaties  could  induce  to  abandon  the  cause  of 
pf  his  king.  Monk  left  no  method  unattempted  to  bribe 
bim  into  submission,  and'  heU  out  proposals  so  very  flat- 
t«rio|i  tba(  he  was  importijiiied  by  many  of  Im  {^moi9  to 
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,  ^^^  accept  of  them^  but  he  despised  them  all,  and  scortied  t^ 
submit.  Monk  finding  all  his  attempts  ineffectual,  resoU 
vcd  to  plant  this  garrison,  in  order  to  keep  the  chief  and 
Battle  of  bis  dependants  in  awe.  Sir  Ewan  being  informed  of  this 
ront^and^  design,  thought  the  best  plan  wonld  be  to  attack  the  enemy 
the  £ng-  on  their  march  from  Inverness,  as  he  imagined  they  would 
come  from  thence  to  erect  the_fort ;  but  they  arrived  sud- 
denly by  sea,  and  disconcerted  all  his  measures.  They 
brought  with  them  such  plenty  of  materials,  and  were  in 
the  vicinity  of  so  much  wood,  that  within  one  day  after 
their  landing,  the  fort  was  erected,  and  the  troops  secured 
from  danger.  The  laird  of  Lochiel  saw  all  their  motions 
from  a  neighbouring  eminence  ;  and  finding  it  impracti- 
cable to  attack  them  with  any  probability  of  success,  re- 
tired to  a  wood  on  the  north  side  of  Lochiel,  called  A- 
chadallen,  from  whence  he  had  a  good  view  of  his  enemy 
at  Inverlochy.  He  dismissed  his  followers  to  remove  their 
cattle  farther  from  the  enemy,  and  to  furnish  themselves 
with  provisions,  excepting  thirty-eight  chosen  men,  whom 
he  kept  as  a  guard.  He  had  also  spies  about  the  garri- 
son, who  informed  him  of  all  their  transactions.  Five 
^  days  after  their  arrival  at  Inverlochy,  the  governor  dis- 
patched three  hundred  of  his  men  in  two  vessels,  which 
were  te  sail  northward,  and  anchor  on  each  side  of  the 
shore  near  Achadallen.  Loohiel  being  informed  that  their , 
design  was  to  cut  down  his  wood  and  carry  away  his  cat- 
tle, was  determined  to  make  them  pay  dear  for  every  tree 
and  bullock's  hide.  Favoured  by  thewood^,  he  dame  pretty 
close  to  the  shore,  where  he  saw  their  motions  so  distinctly 
that  he  counted  them  as  they  came  out  of  the  ship,  and  found 
that  the  armed  men  exceeded  one  hundred  and  forty,  be- 
sides a  number  of  workmen,  with  axes  and  other  instru- 
'ments.  Having  fully  satisfied  himself  in  this  respect,  he 
ipeturned  to  his  friends,  and  called  a  council  of  war.  The 
younger  part  of  .them  were  eager  for  an  attackj  bpt  the 
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•Ider  and  more  experienced  remonstrated  against  it,  as  a     fg'tfc 

very  rash  and  hazardous  enterprise.  Lochiel  then  asked 
two  of  the  partjy  who  had  served  him  in  several  sharp  ac- 
tions, if  ever  thej  saw  him  engage  on  terms  so  disad- 
vantageous ?  Thej  declared  they  never  did.  Animated 
by  the  ardour  of  youth,  for  he  was  then  very  yonng,  be 
insisted,  in  a  short  but  spirited  speech,  that  if  they  had 
any  regard  for  their  king,  their  chief,  or  their  own  ho- 
nour, they  would  attack  the  English  ;  **  for/'  says  he, 
"  if  every  one  kills  his  man,  which  I  hope  you  will,  I 
will  answer  for  the  rest."  Upon  this  they  cheerfully  con- 
sented I  but  requested  that  he  and  his  younger  brother  Al- 
lan would  stand  at  a  distance  from  the  danger.  Lochiel 
could  not  hear,  with  any  patience,  this  proposal  with  re- 
gard to  himself,  but  commanded  his  brother,  who  was 
equally  anxious  to  share  the  danger,  to  be  bound  to  a  trec^ 
leaving  a  lilt|e  boy  to  attend  him  ;  but  he  soon  prevailed 
on  the  t^oy,  by  threats  and  entreaties,  to  disengage  him, 
an4  ran  to  the  conflict.  The  Cameron s,  being  somewhat 
more  than  thirty  in  number,  armed  partly  with  muskets 
and  partly  with  bows,  kept  their  pieces  and  arrows  till 
their  very  muzzles  and  points  touched  the  breasts  of  their 
enemies*  The  very  first  fire  killed  about  thirty.  Thej 
immediately  took  their  broad  ^ words,  and  laid  about  with 
incredible  fury.  The  English  defended  themselves  with 
their  muskets  and  bayonets  with  great  bravery,  but  to 
little  purpose.  The  combat  was  long  and  obstinate.  At 
last  the  English  gave  way,  and  retreated  towards  the 
fhip,  with  their  faces  towards  the  enemy,  fighting  with 
astonishing  resolution.  Lochiel,  to  prevent  their  flight, 
ordered  two  or  three  of  his  men  to  run  before,  and  from 
behind  a  bush,  to  make  a  noise  as  if  there  was  another 
party  of  Highlanders  stationed  to  intercept  their  retreat. 
This  took  so  effectually  that  they  stopt,  and  animated  bj 
x^gt,  madness,  and  despair,  renewed  the  fight  with  great<» 
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f ortfc  tr  foxy  than  ever,  and  wanted  nothing  but  proper  sErfns 
to  make  Lochiel  repent  of  this  stratagem.  The j  were  at 
last,  however,  forced  to  give  waj,  and  betake  themselves 
to  their  heels.  The  Camerons  pursued  them  chin-deep 
into  the  sea.  Of  the  English  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
were  found  dead,  while  Lochiel  only  lost  five  men.  In 
this  engagement  Locheil  himself  had  several  wonderful  e- 
scapes.  In  the  retreat  of  the  English,  one  of  the  strong- 
est and  bravest  of  the  ofEcers  retired  behind  a  bush,  where 
-he  observed  Locheil  pursuing  alone,  and  darting  upon 
him,  thought  himself  secure  of  his  prey.  They  met  with 
equal  fury  ;  the  combat  was  long  doubtful.  The  Eng- 
lish officer  had  by  far  the  advantage  in  strength  and  size, 
but  Lochiel  exceeded  him  in  nimbleness  and  activity,  an^ 
forced  the  sword  out  of  his  hand,  upon  which  his  antago- 
nist flew  upon  him  like  a  tiger  ;  they  closed  and  wrestled 
till  both  fell  on  the  ground  in  each  other's  arms.  The 
English  officer  got  above  Lochiel,  and  pressed  faim  hard ; 
but  stretching  forth  his  neck,  and  attempting  to  disengage 
himself,  Locheil,  who  by  this  time  bad  his  hands  at  li« 
bertj,  with  his  left  band  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and 
jumping  at  his  extended  throat,  bit  it  with  his  teeth  quite 
through,  bringing  a^ay  his  mouthful,  which  he  after- 
wards said  was  the  sweetest  bit  he  ever  had  in  his  life.  Im- 
tnediatelj  after  this  encounter,  when  continuing  the  pur« 
auity  he  found  his  men  chin-deep  in  the  sea.  He  quiddy 
followed  them,  and  observing  a  man  on  the  deck  aiming 
his  piece  at  hiin,  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  escaped  so 
narrowly,  that  the  hair  on  the  back- part  of  his  head  was 
cut,  and  a  little  of  the  skin  taken  off.  Soon  afterwaills, 
a  similar  attempt  was  made  to  shoot  him,  when  his  foster- 
brother  threw  bimself  before  him,  and  received  the  shot 
in  bis  breast,  preferring  the  life  of  his  chief  to  his  own* 
It  this  way  did  the  bold  and  resolute  chief  harass  the  new 
garrisoQ  in  his  neighbourhood,  making  ^em  often  pajdeaf 
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ibt  their  depredations ;  tiU  ftt  last,  finding  his  country  im«  VJ^g^*^ 
poverishedyand  his  people  almost  ruined,  he  listened  to  the 
repeated  solicitations  which  were  made  to  him,  and  sub* 
mitted  on  terms  of  his  own  dictating.  Monk  immediately 
wrote  him  a  letter  of  thanks,  which  was  dated  at  Dal- 
keith the  5th  of  June  1055. 

The  village  of  Maryburgh  or  Gordonsburgh  is  sita-Manr- 
ated  upon  the  sea*shore,  upon  thf  south  side  of  Lochicl,  ^  * 
within  a  few  yards  to  the  south-west  of  Fort  William. 
There  was  a  village  here  before  the  fort  was  built.  It 
was  called  Aucbiofore-beg,  It  stood  on  the  spot  where 
the  esplanade  is  now  placed*  After  the  accesuoo  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  the  British  throng,  i^  received  the  name 
of  Marybiirgh,  in  honour  of  his  queen.  Of  late  it  is  fre- 
quently called  Crordonsburgh,  from  the  family  to  which 
it  belongs.  It  is  an  inconsiderable  place,  containing  some 
few  tolerable  houses,  but  the  greater  number  seem  very 
poor  habitations.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  five 
bundred,  most  of  whom  have  scarcely  any  employment 
except  the  herring  fishery,  which  is  here  of  no  great  inu 
portance.  This  place,  however,  is  now  a  great  market  finr 
wool.  Many  of  the  English  maou&cturers  send  agents 
or  their  junior  partners  hither  to  purchase  this  commodity, 
which  they  send  immediately  by  sea  to  Liverpool  i^d  o» 
ther  ports.  The  communication  from  thence  to  the  sea 
by  Loch  Linnhe  is  very  good.  Ships  of  any  siae  eaa 
come  up  to  Fert  William.  Here  is  likewise  plenty  of 
peat  for  fiiel  j  and  coals  might  be  imported  sufficiently 
cheap.  Fish  of  various  kinds  are  plentiful,  particularly 
lierrings^  haddocks,  whitings,  salmon,  &c. 

The  village  of  Grantoun  stands  on  the  banks  of  AtQt^^faafi. 
Spey,  in  the  parish  of  Gromdale,  in  the  south-eastern 
quarter  of  the  coimty,  where  a  part  of  Invemess-shire  is 
interposed,  as  already  mentioned,  between  the  counties  of 
Moray  and  Banff.    It  deserves  aotice  chiefly  as  aa  ezam^ 
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>    '  ^^*'  •  pie  of  public  spirit,  on  the  part  of  a  great  Highland  fami* 
\jf  in  endeavouring,  bj  the  establishment  of  a  village,  to 
afford  a  permanent  settlement  to  their  ancient  dependants, 
without- driving  them  from  the  country,  after  it  has  beea 
found  beneficial  to  enlarge  the  farms  as  much  as  possible. 
About  thirty  years  ago  thespot  where  this  village  stands  was 
a  barren  heath,  accounted  altogether  unimprovable  ;  it  now 
contains  nearly  six  hun4red  inhabitants,  including  all  sorts 
of  tradesmen,  such  as  shoemakers,  weavers  of  wool,  linen, 
and  stockings,  blacksmiths,  wrights,  masons,  shopkeep- 
ers, brewers,  and  bakers.  The  village  stands  on  the  great 
road  along  the  Spey,  and  a  bridge  is  thrown  over  the  ri- 
ver at  no  great  distance  from  the  town.     The  village  is 
neatly  built,  and  contains  an  elegant  town- house  and  a  pri- 
son. Sir  James  Grant,  the  superior,  and  head  of  the  great 
clan  of  that  name,  upon  whose  property  it  has  been  rear- 
ed, has  been  anxious  to  introduce  several  manufactures  in- 
to it,  which  promise  to  prove  successful.     An  extensive 
manufactory  for  carding  and  spinning  wocd,  and  making  • 
blankets  and  woollen  cloths,  has  recently  been  established* 
Sir  James  Grant  has  established  a  school,  in  which,  besides 
the  English  language,  Latin  and  French  are  taught.    The 
teacher  enjoys  what  is  accounted  a  liberal  salary,  inde- 
pendent of  the  fees  from  his  scholars.     The  salary  con- 
sists of  1^.10,  being  mortified  money  allotted  by  the  pres- 
bytery of  the  bounds  for  this  object  ;  L.10  given  by  the 
Society  for  propagating  Christian  Kiiowledge,  and  L.  10 
'  annually  given  by  Sir  James  Grant  himself.     As  we  for* 
znerly  noticed,  it  is  by  means  of  the  intelligence  derived 
from  cheap  education,  that  Scotland,  during  these  last  thirty 
yefirs,  has  been  able  to  make  such  rapid  progress  in  agri- 
culture, and  in  all  the  useful  arts,  and  that  the  natives  of 
the  country  have  at  all  times  been  enabled  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  the  public  service  of  the  state,  or  to  become 
Ibc  most  active  instrumcitits  in  the  great  cities,  and  in  aH 
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Ae  distant  colonies  of  the  empire,  in  augmenting  the  com-"JjJ[|^J^ 
merce  and  riches  of  the  nation. 

This  count  J  contains  considerable  remains  of  antiqmtj. 
At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Highland  an- 
tiquities,  so  far  as  regards  buildings,  are  less  connect- 
ed  with  general  history,  and  therefore  less  instmctive,  than 
similar  objects  in  the  low  country.  The  great  theatre 
of  the  contest  for  national  independence  always  lay  in 
the  south  ;  and  as  the  country  was  there  less  rugged,  it 
was  more  necsssary  for  the  chiefs  to  fortify  themselves 
within  strong  castles,  and  all  the  inferior  gentry  had  strong  - 
towers.  In  the  Highlands,  the  terrific  rudeness  of  the 
country,  intersected  by  mountains,  lakes,  arms  of  the  sea, 
and  forests,  conferred  upon  every  chief  a  considerable 
degree  of  safety,  independent  of  the  walls  of  a  fortress.  In 
the  low  country,  also,  were  the  most  numerous  ecclesias^ 
tical  establishments ;  a  circumstance  which  naturally  a- 
rose  from  the  superior  fertility  of  the  territory. 

There  are  two  rocks  of  the  same  name,  one  at  each  ex-  Cnig  Eb- 
tremity  of  the  country  called  Strathspey,  about  thirty*^ 
miles  distant  from  each  other*  Each  of  these  rocks  is 
called  Craig  Ehcbie^^  **  Rock  of  Alarm."  Upon  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy,  the  signal  was  given  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  for  all  fit  to  bear  arms  to  appear  at  an  appointed 
place.  Hence  the  Grants  motto,  **  Stand  fast,"  Craig 
Elachie. 

In  the  parish  of  Kilmanavaig  is  the  ruined  Castle  of  In-  inverlochy 
•verlochy.  There  was  at  one  time  a  thriving  borough  of  the  ^"'^^ 
same  name  adjacent  to  this  building,  which  some  of  the  old 
Scottish  historians  call  the  emporium  of  the  west  of  Scot- 
land; but  of  this  borough  there  are  now  no  other  vesti- 
ges than  some  pavement  in  different  places,  which  were 
probably  the  streets  of  it.  The  castle  has  survived  the 
borough,  anid  now  stands  alone  in  ancient  magnificence, 
'after  havmg  aeen  the  river  Lochie^  that  fonaerly  filled  il$ 
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jMtiyitiea.  ditches^  run  in  another  course^  and  outlived  all  hiftarj 
and  all  tradition  of  its  own  builder  and  age.  It  is  a  qua^* 
drangii(]iar  building,  with  roun4  towers  at  the  angles,  mear 
suriog  thirtj  yards  everj  waj  within  the  wa^s.  The  tow* 
ers  and  ramparts  are  solidlj  built  of  stone  and  lime,  nine 
feet  thiols  at  the  bottom,  and  drawing  in  to  fbe  thidpieas  of 
pight  feet  above.  As  to  the  height  of  the  towers^  they  are 
not  so  entire  as  to  sbow  what  it  w«s  i  nor  were  they  all 
^ually  high,  as  it  is  prpbable  they  were  all  on  a  level  at 
top,  and  standing  upon  uneven  ground.  The  wesfem  tow- 
ftp  wbicli  stood  on  the  lowest  fpund^ticm,  is  the  kighastof 
^em  all,  and  tl|e  largest  every  way?  It  does  not  seem  to 
})ave  been  less  than  fifty  feet  when  it  wa$  all  fntire ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  towers  may  probably  have  been  about  forty 
feet  in  height.  The  raanpart  between  them  seems  to  have 
been  uncovered  i  but  all  the  towers  were  probably  roofifid, 
^y  placing  fomje  cover  above  a  joisting  of  beams  of  wood, 
for  which  ther<s  are  $till  ramMning  some  square  openings 
in  the  walls  at  the  top,  as  weU  ai  below  that  for  the  floori 
of  the  ^rst  gnd  second  stories.  Ten  or  twelve  yards  with- 
out the  walls,  f  he  ditch  begins  which  surrounded  the  casd^ 
|t  is  from  thirty  tp  forty  feef  broad^  and  was  filled  witl^ 
water  from  the  river«  The  whole  building,  including  the 
lowers,  coyers  about  lopo  yards,  and  within  the  outside 
of  the  ditch  ^e  ipoo  square  j^xih  whieh  ia  nearly  aa 
acre  and  a  half  of  English  measure.  At  the  great  gsle, 
between  the  south  and  east  towers,  there  are  som«  remains 
pf  a  building  for  the  drawbridge.  The  gate  is  nine  feel 
wide,  and  arched  to  tbe  same  height,  with  abutpients  of 
fourteen  feet  at  eaqh  side  to  strengthen  it  within.  There 
was  also  another  gate  directly  opposite  to  this  one,  of 
nearly  the  same  size,  which  probably  might  answer  is  a 
water-gate,  and  lead  into  the  river.  Besides  these  two  prio- 
gipal  entries,  three  of  the  towers  were  provided  with  sally 
|orU|^  o^e  frMpa  eadi  towfr,  wettco^ifiir^  a»d  «lw  to 
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the  itftow-holesi  which  also  flanked  And  defimde^  them*  Afinnt^Mm 
To  the  fewest  story  of  each  tower  there  is  a  door  leading        ' 
in  from  the  inner  area  of  the  castle^  and  a  winding  stair 
up  to  the  second  storjr  throttgh  the  heart  of  the  wall. 
From  the  second  stoiy  there  is  also  a  door  on  each  side  of 
every  tower^  leadii^  up  to  the  top  of  the  rampart,  a  cur- 
lain^wall  between  the  towers.    This  wall  had  a  parapet 
of  stone,  tvi^o  feet  thick,  inside  and  outside,  between  which 
the  troops  might  stand  in  security,  and  defend  themselves 
with  mittile  weapons  from  the  top  of  it.    The  whole  was 
endently  defended  by  arrows*  Every  tower  U  huilt  with 
loop-holes  on  each  side  of  it,  so  contrived  ak  to  flank  th|i' 
whole  cuttain  of  the  tampart  as  far  as  the  liezt  tower* 
These  arrow-holes^  or  perpendicular  slits  in  the  walls,  are 
well  contrived  to  allow  the  archers  a  free  aim,  and  defend 
them,  at  the  same  time,  from  any  weapons  frdm  without* 
The  western  tower,  which  is  always  called  the  Cummugfi 
Tower,  is  forty-two  feet  diameter  over  walls,  and  twenty* 
four  feet  within  them*    la  the  lower  story  of  it  we  find 
three  arrow-holes  ;  in  the  second  story  four  ;  and  in  the 
third  story  eight  or  nine  ;  all  of  them  faced  with  free- 
stone, two  mches  and  a  half  wide  on  the  outside,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  breadth  of  seven  £eet  within,  and  six  &et 
Ugh.    There  is  a  chimney  in  the  middle  story  of  each 
tower,  large,  and  running  through  the  wall  obliquely ; 
and  also  a  winding  opening  to  the  inner  court  of  the  build- 
ing, and  a  door  on  each  side  leadii^  to  the  top  of  the 
adjoining  walls,  by  means  of  which  all  the  towers  and 
ramparts  could  easily  communicate  with  one  another. 
The  middle  story  of  each  tower  seems  to  have  been  al- 
lotted for  the  principal  people  to  occupy,  as  it  was  fur- 
nished with  a  spacious  window  and  a  chinmey ;  but  the 
lower  stories  had  no  light  except  what  came  in  by  the  ar- 
row-holes^ unless  the  door  was  open  which  led  into  the 
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Aatiquitics.  inner  court.     The  whole  building,  ramparts'  and  tower^, 
would  requires  from  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  men  to 
defend  it,  besides  reserves ;  but  the  number  of  troops 
that  might  occupy  it  cannot  be  exacdy  known,  as  the  cur- 
tains of  the  ramparts,  outside  and  inside,  are  perforated  ia 
many  places,  probably  for  beams  of  wood,  to   form  t 
shade  under  which  men  or  cattle  might  lodge  in  safety. 
From  the  name  of  the  Western  Tower,  it  is  probable  that 
the  castle  was  occupied  by  the  Cummings  in  the  time  of 
James  the  First  of  Scotland,  when  they  were  most  power- 
ful ;  and  previous  to  that  period  by  the  thanes  of  Locha- 
ber  ;  among  others,  by  the  noted  Bancho,  predecessor  of 
the  race  of  Stuart.     There  is  a  a  tradition  that  this  casde 
was  once  a  royal  residence ;  and  that  the  famous  league 
betwixt  Charles  the  Great  of  France  and  Achaius  King 
of  Scots,  had  been  signed  there,  on  the  part  of  the  Scot- 
tish monarch,  about  the  last  years  of  the  eighth  century. 
Dundhaird-      Dundhairdghall  stands  upon  the  very  summit  of  a  green 
ghallCat-   hill,  about  400  yards  perpendicular  in  height.   The  tracek' 
of  the  building  are  stijl  visible;  and  the  part  now  remaining 
runs  round  the  whole  top  of  the  hill  (the  compass  of  which 
is  150  yards),  not  in  any  regular  form,  but  following  er« 
actly  the  verge  of  the  steep,  so  as  to  command  the  great- 
est strength  possible.     The  figure  is  nearly  oval.     By  ifs 
^  situation  upon  this  elevated  spot,  it  commands  part  of  Ma- 
more,  and  the  whole  of  Glen  Nevis,  and  must  have  been 
originally  intended  for  a  place  of  defence.     This  opinion 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  size  of  the  work,  and  by 
its  being  in  sight  of  the  Castle  of  Inverlochy.  Dundhaird- 
ghall appears  to  have  been  a  fort  of  great  antiquity,  and 
not  inferior  in  this  respect  to  Inverlochy  Castle.     Indeed, 
of  the  two  it  seems  the  more  ancient.     It  is  thought  to 
hiave  served  as  an  outwork  for  strengthening  that  place 
when  it  was  a  royal  residence.    The  part  of  the  hall  that 
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remains  is  no  more  than  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  andAntiyiitict. 
is  vitrified  all  round. 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Lochie,  on  the  north  side, 
about  four  miles  above  Fort  William,  there  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  castle,  concerning  which  the  Manu- 
script History  of  the  House  of  Lochiel  says,  **  that  it 
was  built  by  the  chief  of  that  family  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary."  The  probability  is,  however,  that  it  is  of  a  much  * 
more  ancient  date ;  and  the  tradition  of  the  country  is, 
that  it  was  built  at  the  same  time  with  the  Castle  of  In- 
verness. An  additional  probability  of  its  being  built  long 
before  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  is,  that  Bancho 
Thane  of  Lochaber  (the  ancestor  of  the  royal  house  of 
Stuart)  h^d  his  castle,  as  already  noticed,in  this  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  a  little  below  the  site  of  Fore  Castle  there  is  a 
most  beautiful  walk,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  that 
still  retains  his  name*  Along  this  sweet  walk,  on  the  one 
band,  flows  the  Lochie  ;  on  the  other,  there  is  a  delightful 
bank,  which  is  at  present  planted  with  fir,  and  which  was 
then  undoubtedly  covered  with  stately  wood.  There  is  still 
remaining  of  this  building  a  wall  of  forty  or  fifty  feet, 
and  a  vault  almost  entire,  which  could  be  converted  into 
an  excellent  cellar.  Of  old,  when  fire-arms  were  un- 
known, it  certainly  was  a  very  strong  place.  It  stands  on 
the  brink  of  a  frightful  precipice,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
the  river  forces  its  passage  through  rocks,  and  has  been 
secured  on  the  land- side  by  a  ditch  and  draw-bridge.  The 
traces  of  the  ditch  are  still  visible. 

The  Castle  of  Urquhart,  now  fiallen  into  decay,  stands  Urquhart 
on  a  rocky  promontory  on  the  west  side  of  Loch  Ness, 
in  a  pleasant  and  romantic  situation,  commanding  a  most 
agreeable  view  of  Loch  Ness,  almost  from  the  one  end  of 
it,  at  Fort  Aucustus,  to  the  other  at  Bona;  and  also  of  the 
lands,  woods,  f  :d  •hills  surrounding  the  loch  on  the 
south*eaat  and  north.    The  loch  washes  the  east  wall  of 
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Aitiyifcie^it ;  and  the  otlier  three  sides  wer^  fordfied  with  a  strong 
'•  *  rampart,  a  ditch,  and  drawbridge.  Within  the  walls  were 
buildings  and  accommodation  for  500  or  000  men.  This 
castle  wsis  a  royal  fort,  and  was  granted  by  King  James 
the  Fourth,  in  150Q,  with  the  estate  and  lordship  of  Us- 
quhart,  to  the  laird  of  Grant,  in  whose  family  tfaej  still 
condnue.  For  some  time  before  this  grant  was  made,  die 
lairds  of  Grant  possessed  the  casdc  and  lands  of  Urqohart 
'  as  the  king^s  chamberlains.  Abercromby  the  historian 
says,  that  King  Edward  the  First  of  England  reduced  this 
fort  in  1303,  add  basely  put  to  the  sword  Alexander  Bots» 
the  governor^  and  his  garrison,  who  had  bravely  defended 
it.  In  1334,  the  same  author  says,  that  Robert  Lauder, 
governor  of  this  fort,  maintained  it  against  the  English, 
then  in  the  cause  of  Edward  BalioL 

Brwdictl        In  different  parts  of  the  county  are  to  be  seea  remains 

^^'"^^^  of  Druidical  temples.  At  Corymony,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Invemess-shire,  is  one  in  which  the  middle  of  the 
circle  is  occupied  by  a  cairn  of  loose  stones,  on  the  sum- 
mit  of  which  is  one  very  large  stone.  In  the  southern 
parts  of  the  county,  also,  such  temples  are  found.  Some* 
limes  each  great  standing  stone  is  supported  by  two  other 
large  stones  buried  under  ground ;  so  that,  where  there  is 
a  single  circle  above,  there  is  a  double  one  under  ground; 
but  this  only  occurs  wh^re  such  works  have  been  placed 
upon  a  soft  soil. 

Pridry  of  In  the  parish  of  Kilmorack  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
priory  of  Beauly.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1230  by 
Janies  Bisset  of  Lovat.  The  charter  granted  by  him  is 
confirmed  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Thirds  at  R^me,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  bi^  pondficate. 

Watch-  The  remains  of  old  watch*towers,  or  very  small  for- 

tresses, are  to  be.  seen  on  the  summits  of  many  e^  the 
mountains.    The  inhabitants  of  these,  on  ccyarions  of 
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'  ftlarm^  ancteatt j  kindled  fires  to  give  notice  of  dinger  to  AatiqoldM. 

-  the  neighbonrhood ;  but  as  thej  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  places  of  permanent  residence  bj  any  of  the  chiefly 
no  history  exists  concerning  them.  In  the  parish  of  Lag- . 
gan,  from  which  the  Spej  descends  eastward  to  the  Ger« 
man  Ocean  at  the  Moray  Frith^  the  Spean  descends  to  the 
Atlantic  by  Fort  William  i  and  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  the  waters  of  Loch  Erich  fall  southward  Into  the  Tay, 
is  a  rocky  which  is  upwards  of  100  yards  perpendicular  Ufty  for* 
height.  It  is  of  such  difficult  access,  that  it  might  be 
aopposed  capable  of  becoming  a  residence  only  for  the 
lowering  eagle ;  yet  on  the  very  summit  are  a  considerable 
remains  of  a  fortification.  The  wall  is  built  of  great 
broad  stones  without  mortar,  and  is  upwards  of  fifteen  feet 
in  thickneu.  The  area  is  about  500  feet  in  length  and 
250  in  breadthi  At  the  east  end  of  Loch  Laggan  stand 
the  remains  of  an  old  church,  dedicated  to  St  Kenneth^ 

.  sorronnded  by  a  burying  ground,  which  is  still  used.  In 
the  middle  of  Coil  More,  the  great  wood  on  the  south  side 
of  the  loch^  is  a  place  called  Aist  Merigie,  or  *'  tha 
height  on  which  a  standard  was  wont  to  be  erected/* 
Here  is  a  plabe  held  sacred  by  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
and  said  to  be  the  burial*place  of  seven  kings  of  the  an« 
cient  Caledonians.  It  should  appear,  from  popular  tradi- 
tion^ that  these  kings^  or  eminent  warriors,  lived  about  the 

•  period  when  the  Scots  .were  driven  by  the  Picts  beyond 
the  Tay,  and  had  their  seat  of  government  at  Dunkeld* 
It  likewise  appears  that  of  old  this  was  a  fiimous  plaoe  fiar 
hunting;  and  indeed  it  continued  to  abound  in  deer  and  roes, 
till  very  lately,  that  the  introduction  of  sheep,  with  whidi 

'these  animals  never  mingle,  has  driven  them  away,     it  is 

taid  that  the  kings  came  always  witfi  their  retmue  and 

hounds  to  hunt  for  the  most  part  of  the  summer  on  the 

banks  of  this  loch  and  in  the  neighbourhood.    la  the 
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Aatiq«kkt.inid(Ue  of  the  loch  are  twa  islands,  one  of  them  much  lei» 
than  the  other.  On  the  largw  are  the  side^walls,  suU  re- 
maining^ of  a  very  ancient  buiUingy.  made  of  common 
round  stones,  but  cemented  with  mortar.  This  is  said  to 
be  the  place  where  the  kbgs  retired  from  huntings  and 
feasted  on  their  game.  In  the  neighbouring  island,  which 
is  called  EUafi^u^-Cotu,  or  the  **  Island  of  Dogs,'*  and  said 
to  be  the  place  where  their  hounds  were  confined,  is  also 
a  xvall  of  a  similar  building. 

Tii£  aan  In  times  of  feudal  anarchy  in  the  Highlands,  io  which 
every  glen  was  a  monarchy  liable  to  be  invaded  and  con- 
quered, according  to  the  laudable  usage  among  indepcn* 
dent  states  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  necessarily  hap- 
pened that  important  revolutions  often  occurred.  A  chief, 
possessed  of  superior  military  talents,  was  sometimes  able 
to  conquer  several  of  his  neighbours,  and  thereby  to  dis* 
.  turb  the  balance  of  power.  He  often  endeavoured  to  confirm 
his  right  by  obtaining  a  charter  from  the  Scottish  aionarcfas, 
which  seems  to  have  been  easily  obtained.  If  his  imme« 
diate  successor  was  also  a  renowned  warrior,  the  fiimily 
became  established,  and  was  a  powerful  and  dangeroos 
neighbour,  against  which  the  weaker  clans  found  it  neces- 
sary to  associate,  to  secure  their  independence.  It  ap- 
pears, that  in  the  eastern  part  of  Invemess*shire,  and  in 
the  counties  of  Moray  and  Banff,  an  association,  consist- 
ing of  po  less  than  sixteen  tribes  of  different  names,  ex- 
isted for  agesv  They  called  themselves  the  Clan  Cbatia». 
The  lairds  of  Mcintosh  in  succession  were  long  heredi* 
.  tary  captains  or  chiefs  of  the  Clan  Chattan.  They  had 
their  residence  in  the  parish  and  lake  of  Moy.  The  sn- 
cient  name  of  Moy  is  Siar^sacb^na^Gai,  i.  e.  **  the  Thresh-^ 
old  of  the  Gaels  or  Highlanders ;"  being  the  pass  by  which 
the  Highlanders  entered  to  the  low  country.  It  is  so  narrow 
between  high  mountains,  that  a  few  men  could  defend  it 


Agamtt  numBerH.  *  It  was  of  great  cdnsrqsctMSfe  t6  the  prOi^  AaU^vU^ 
rietor  in  these  tiales,  as  he  could  mAke  inroads  into  the 
lowcoontrj,  and  eastlj  prevent  anj  parsuit  bejond  that 
pass.    He  could  likewise  hinder  anj  of  the  neighboaring 
clans  from  passing  this  place  without  his  consent*  So  sen- 
sible were  thej  of  their  dependence  on  him  upod  this  ac« 
Gonnty  that  thej  agreed  to  pay  him  a  certain  tat  as  often 
as  he  gave  them  permission  to  take  thiaf  road  with  their 
booty ;  which  tax  is  $tiU  known  by  the  nanoie  of  SiuU^ 
cbriachf  i.  e.  <<  the  steak  or  coUop  of  the  booty,'*  express 
sive  of  the  quality  of  the   plunder,  which  was  cattle^ 
Loch  Moy,  the  ancient  residence  of  M'Intosh,  is  a  smallLod^  M^^ 
lake^  whose  banks  are  beautifully  wooded<    Its  length  is^".^ 
nearly  two  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  three  Quarters  of  ^^'^'>(<*^ 
E  mile.     Near  the  middle  is  an  island,  containbg  about 
two  acres  of  ground,  on  the  south  end  of  which  are  the 
remains  of  a  place  of  strength*     it  appears,  from  an  in- 
scription over  the  gate,  to  have  been  built  in  the  yeaf 
1065  by  Lachlan  the  twentieth  laird  of  Mcintosh.     Ad« 
joining  this  house  was  a  garden,  which  still  contains  some 
fruit  trees*     From  the  ruins  yet  remaining,  it  would  ap** 
pear  that  there  have  been  formerly  very  extensive  buildinga 
on  this  island.  The  remains  of  a  street  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  island,  with  the  foundation  of  houses  on  each 
5dde,  are  still  very  visible  ;  and  in  the  year  1100  two  o« 
vens  were  discovered,  eacSh  capable  of  containing  fo«f 
bushels  of  meal  made  into  bread.   In  1422  this  place  coq<« 
tained  a  garrison  of  400  men.     At  the  distance  of  abonf 
200  yards  from  this  is  an  artificial  island,  which  has  bee« 
formed  by  heaping  a  parcel  of  large  round  stones  upoa 
each  other.     This  F^s  ^^  ^  a  place  of  confinement  foi^ 
malef^tors  before  the  aboUtion  of  the  judicial  power  of 
the  chiefs.     It  is  so  very  little  raised,  that  when  the  lake 
was  low  the  crin^nal  coold  just  stand  with  dry  feet  ^  but 
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ABtiqviiln.  after  rtins  the  water  rose  ta  his  middle.    This  pbce  i» 
•  *'~^'"~  still  called  EUan-na^glacb^  or  the  «  Stony  Island** 

The  present  laird  of  M*Intosh  has  a  good  hoiMc,  plea^r 
sanily  situated,  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  This  estate  came 
into  the  possession  of  William,  the  seventh  kird  of  M'ln«« 
tosh,  in  the  jrear  1^311,  being  conveyed  to  him  by  David 
bishop  of  Moray.  The  Clan  Chattan»  as  already  noticed^ 
tras  a  very  ancienl  and  powerful  elan,  consisting  originally 
of  sixteen  tribes,  each  having  their  own  chieftain,  but  all 
voluntarily  united  under  the  govemoRnt  of  one  leader,  of 
whom  the  present  laird  of  M'Intosb  i»the  representative. 
Here  is  preserved  the  sword  of  King  James  the  Fifth,  gi« 
ven  by  that  monarch  to-  the  captain  of  Clan  Chattao,  with 
the  privilege  of  bearing  the  king's  sword.  On  the  Uade 
is  the  word  «^  Jesus.'*  it  was  consecrate  and  sent  to 
James  by  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth,  As  an  example  of  the  an- 
cient causes  of  warfare  in  the  Highlands,  we  may  take  no- 
tice of  the  following  contest,  which  occurred  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Loch  Moy,  and  which  is  thus  related  in  the 
History  of  the  Feuds  and  Conflicts  of  the  Clans :  ^  Abont 
the  year  of  God  1341,  John  Munro,  tutor  of  Foulis,  travel- 
ling  homewards,  on  his  journey  from  the  south  of . Scotland 
towards  Ross,  did  repose  himself  by  the  way  i»  Strath- 
ardle,  betwixt  St  Johnstoun  and  Athole,  where  he  fell  at 
variance  with  the  inhalntants  of  that  country,  who  abused 
him^ which  he  determined  torevenge  afterward.  Beingcome 
to  Ross,  he  gathered  together  his  wh<de  kinsmen,  neigh- 
bours, and  followers,  and  declared  unto  them  how  he  had 
been  used,  and  craves  their  aid  to  revenge  himself,  where- 
)snto  they  yield.  Thereupon  he  singled  out  350  of  the 
strongest  and  ablest  men  amongst  thf  m,  and  so  went  to 
Strathardle,  which  he  wasted  ai)d  spoiled,  killed  some  of 
the  people,  and  carried  away  their  cattle.  In  his  return 
home  (as  he  was  passing  by  the  Isle  of  Moy  with  his 


fttj\  M'Intoifa,  chieftain  of  the  Clan  Chattan,  tent  td  AmSqputJM. 
him  craving  a  part  of  the  spoil,  challenging  the  same  at 
due  to  him  bj  custom.  John  Monro  offered  to  Mcintosh 
a  reasonable  portio(^  which  he  refused  to  accept,  and 
would  have  no  less  than  the  half  of  the  whole  spoils 
wheretiato  John  would  not  yield :  so  M'Intosh  convening- 
his  forces  widi  all  diligence,  he  followed  John  Monro 
and  overtook  him  at  Clagh-na-hercy,  beside  Kessack^ 
within  one  mile  of  Inverness*  John  perceiving  them 
coming,  sent  fifty  of  his  men  to  Ferrendonnd  with  the 
apoil,  and  encouraged  the  rest  of  his  men  to  fight ;  so  there 
ensued  a  oriiel  conflict,  when  Mcintosh  was  slain,  with 
most  part  of  his  company*.  Dijrers  of  the  Monros  were 
also  killed,  and  John  Monro  left  as  dead  on  the  field  j  but 
after  all  was  appeased,  he  was  taken  up  by  some  of  the  ' 
people  thereabout,  who  carried  him  to  their  houses,  where 
he  recovered  of  his  wounds,  and  was  afterwards  called 
yobn  Saci^lamghff  because  he  was  mutilate  of  an  hand.'* 

In  the  parish  of  Ardersier,  on  the  borders  of  Nairn,  ii 
a  stoofi  six  feet  high  and  three  broad*  This  stone,  in  the 
Gaelic  language,  obtains  the  name  of  Chacb-no^caUacfCMac 
an  the  English,  or  rather  Scotch,  **  Cabbac  Stone/'  KeU^ 
bac  or  cabbac  signifies  a  cheese*  The  report  of  tradi* 
tion  is,  that  it  was  erected  there  over  a  chieftain  who  fell 
in  a  bottle  whiph  originated  about  a  cheese  in  the  town 
of  Inverness*  The  death  of  one  of  the  chiefs,  at  the  spot 
where  the  stone  is  erected,  put  an  end  to  the  battle.  This 
story  ia  told  by  the  oldest  people  in  the  country,  and  ob« 
tains  credit* 

In  the  parish  q{  Petty  are  two  earthen  mounds ;  one  of  Circnlar 
them  dose  by  the  churchyard,  and  the  other  about  200* 
yards  west  from  it.    They  are  evidently  artificial,  the 
putside  being  sod  or  turf,  indosiog  sand  or  light  earth. 
They  appear  to  have  been  exactly  circular,  contracted  a 
little  a«  they  MC^di  and  ^utt^  tevel  on  the  top.  The  cif« 
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Anti^wtfci-cumfiercncc  at  the  bottom  is  150  feet,  at  the  top  120,  and 
the  height  is  42.  The  tradition  concerning  them  is,  that 
they  were  places  for  administering  jostice  ;  so  their  name 
imparts ;  for  thej  are  called  Tom'inke'it,  i,  e.  ''  the 
Court-hill.**  In  the  same  parish  is  a  great  old  house, 
galled  Castle  Stewart,  in  ruins.  It  belongs  to  the  Ear)  of 
Moray.  Around  it  is  a  great  garden  and  orchard  shel- 
tered by  forest  trees.  The  orchard  contains  a  great  num- 
ber  of  large  old  trees,  bearing  the  species  of  small  cherry 
called  black  and  red  geens.  These  gecn  trees  were  sent 
hither  from  Kent,  about  a  century  ago,  by  Alexander  Earl 
of  Moray.  On  the  Spey,  on  the  borders  of  Banflfshire 
^  and  Morayshire,  is  the  valley  called  the  Haughsof  Crom- 
dale,  well  known  over  all  Scotland  by  means  of  a  song 
written  in  consequence  of  a  battle,  in  1 6Q0,  between  the 
adherents  of  King  William  <m^  a  party  of  the  supporters 
of  the  House  of  Stuart. 

Bat  the  most  noted  spot  in  this  county  is  that  on  its 

Cuflodcn    eastern  corner,  near  the  Moray  Frith,  called   CuUoden 

Moor  and  '  . 

iMtt^e,        Moor,  where  the  battle  was  fought  which  put  an  end 

to  the  rebellion  in  ^745.  This  rebellion  was  chiefly 
singular  on  account  of  the  confusion  and  alarm  which 
it  occasioned  throughout  the  isHlnd,  when  compared  with 
the  strength  engaged  in  it.  The  great  chiefs  of  the 
Highlands  stood  almost  entirely  aloof,  such  as  Grant,  Gor- 
don, M'Kenzie,  and  M'Donald ;  and  the  Campbells  and 
«>thers  were  most  zealous  against  it :  only  a  few  gentle- 
men, the  rental  of  whose  estates  amounted  to  no  more  than 
L.]  2,000  per  ^nnum,  interfered.  It  is  to  be  observed,  how* 
ever,'  that  these  estates  now  produce  L.  80,000]^^  anmtm* 
This  difference  is  not  merely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  alteration 
h(  the  value  of  money,  but  to  the  circumstance,  that  Ac 
Arms  are  now  let  tnore  nearly  at  rack-rent ;  whereas,  m 
these  times,  every  chieftain,  depending  for  his  safety  upoa 
ttfe  3treii|;tf^of  hb'dapyWMntthcrapoliticilbeadorpfiiice^ 


who  dknrtd't  rertnne  or  laod-ttx  from  bit  tcrrilorf  ,  thm  a  ^*^|^||^ 
propriotor,  wbo  cndeoToored  to  obtain  from  the  toil  what* 
ercr  tbehtgbetl  bidder  would  givo*  Charles  Stoart  had  ar* 
riTod  in  Sootfaliid  io  Tcrj  doiperalo  circomstanoef^  and  Ca« 
meioQ  of  hadmlf  hia  moat  ttrcmioos  aoi^rartcr^  had  auU 
onsly  in  Tain  endeaTourcd  to  dtsaoade  bini  tram  an  c»* 
tcrprise  which  mnat  end  .in  the  rain  of  all  his  adhetenta* 
After,  the  Britisb  goremmtnt  bad  drawn  wpplies  of  troops 
from  the  eomibeni  of  Enrope^  and  the  rcbei^  after  the  bot-> 
tie  of  Falkirkt  foood  itoeoesaary  to  retreat  to  the  aortfa^ 
tbej  weraliirflowed  by  an  anaHj  nnder  the  Dttka.of  fkux^ 
berland  to  this  qnarter.  Prince  Charles  Stoart,  on  the  e* 
yening  before  the  engagement,  lodged  with  hia  principal 
oficera  in  CuUodeti  Honse.  For  sot&e  time  before^  ditsea* 
seasions  had  bcoke  oot  in  his  ariny,  priTSte  quarrels  dis* 
tractad  his  ofBoersy  and  a  great  want  of  discipline  ptevaiU 
ed»  The  rebels  had  ibrmed  a  project  to  surprise  the  Duke 
of  Camborland,  and£Migaad  their  army  by  a  oighl*mardb 
throDgh  bad  ways  ;  at  the  end  of  which  they  llnmd  they 
had  arrived  too  late  at  the  place  ef  their  destination,  an4 
were  nndcr  the  necessity  of  retnming  to  their  Ibraer  sta. 
tioo.  It  was  between  fire  and  six  in  the  moniing  when  they 
got  kick  to  Citllodeo,  fiitigned  and  fbmished.  The  anen  had 
received  no  pay  for  a  month,  and  on  the  preceding  day  they 
had  only  one  btscnit  each  mati.  The  night>march  baek* 
wards  and  forwards  had  made  mattera  worse,  which  were 
bad  before.  Many  of  the  private  men  lay  down  to  sleep, 
and  no  snsaU  nnmber  of  them  made  the  best  of  their  way 
to  Inverness  Io  seek  provisioDs*  In  the  mean  time,  notice 
arrived  that  the  Duke  of  Cnmberland's  army  waa  ap* 
proaafaing.  The  ammbers  of  the  Highlanders,  by  their 
own  aocDont,  were  stated  at  5000*  The  royal  array  n^ 
mounted  to  8811«  The.  rebels  drew  up  their  army  on 
Gidlodan  ]iCoor*    They  bad  some  fonr-ponoders,  with 
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Anaquitie^^hich^  from  bchin4  a  park  on  the  right,  they  heg^  ^ 
bout  two  o'clock  to  cannonade  the  Dake'4  apny;  bat 
their  artilierj,  if  it  desenre^  that  name,  was  so  very  in- 
significant and  ill  served,  tbat  it  did  little  egccntion  ^ 
while  the  fire  from  their  enemies  was  severely  fielt,  and 
occasioned  great  disorder.  Impatient  o£  this  fire^  their 
front  line  advanced  to  the  attack,  and  about  500  High* 
laiiders  diarged  the  Duke^s  right  wing  with  |he  greatest 
impetuosity*  Qne  regiment  was  disordered  by  the  weight 
of  this  column  ;  but  two  battalions  advancbg  from  the 
second  line,  soon  stopped  their  career.  Einding  themselves 
thus  disappointed,  they  turned  their  whole  force  on  the 
left,  endeavouring  to  flank  the  frontline.  This  design 
was  also  defeated  by  the  advancing  of  WoIfe^s  regiment, 
while,  in  the  mean  time,  the  cannon  kept  playing  on  them 
with  cartridge-shot.  Greneral  Hawley,  assisted  by  some 
Highlanders,  had  opened  a  passage  through  the  park-wall 
on  the  right,  through  which  the  horse  on  the  left  of  the 
royal  armj  advanced  ;  while  the  horse  pn  the  rights  turn- 
ing the  opposite  way,  dispersed  the  pretender!8  corps  of 
reserve,  and  met  those  who  had  come  throogh  the  wall  in 
the  centre.  These  jointly  attacked  the  front  line  of  the 
rebels  in  the  rear,  which,  being  repulsed  in  front,  fell  inte^ 
great  confusion.  A  dreadful  carnage  was  made  by  the  ca«. 
valry  on  their  backs ;  notwithstanding  which,  some  partoC 
the  foot  still  preserved  their  ground ;  but  Kingston's  horse, 
from  the  reserve,  galloping  up  briskly  and  charging  them, 
did  terrible  execution.  In  a  very  short  time  they  were 
totally  defeated,  and  the  field  coveted  with  the  slain.  Of 
the  rebels  about  2500  were  killed,  wounded,  and  taken 
prisoners,  while  the  royal  army  only  lost  about  200  men. 
During  the  engagement,  the  French  piquets,  wbowem 
stationed  on  the  right,  did  not  fire  a  smgle  shot,  but  stood 
perfectly  inactive,  and  afkorwitfds  snrrendered  thaoiselva 
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^momn  of  war.  An  entire  body  of  the  dans  m«rched  offAmhtMliiei. 
jthe  field  in  order^  at  Ait  beginnings  witb  their  pipes  play* 
iag.    Several  green  elevmted  spots  sttli  maak  on  the  field 
the  places  where  the  bodies  of  the  skin  were  buried. 

Prince  Charles,  the  son  of  the  pretender,  who  had  rai«  AJiy>i| 
aed  and  coodsded  this  rebellion^  was  forced  from  the  field  ourbi^ 
of  battle  by  some  of  his  oflkers.  Finding  himself  pur* 
aned,  he  took  to  the  moontains,  and  for  several  days  wan* 
dered  abont  the  eoimtry •  Somedmes  unattended,  he  fotpnd 
r«luge  in  eaves  and  cottages ;  sometiases  he  lay  in  £»• 
rests,  widi  one  or  two  companions  of  his  distress,  coo* 
standy  pursued  by  the  troops  of  the  conqueror,  who  had 
^Bered  a  reward  of  L.  S0,000  for  taking  him  dead  or  n. 
Uve.  He  had  occasion,  in  the  course  of  his  concealments^ 
po  trust  his  life  to  above  fifty  individuals,  whose  sense  of 
booour,  and  veneration  for  hi*  family,  outweighed  their 
f  varice.  A  person  of  the  name  of  M'lan,  to  whose  coU 
tuge  he  went,  and  on  whose  protection  he  threw  him* 
self,  though  no  firiend  to  his  cause,  watched  over  him  with 
inviolable  fidelity  for  weeks,  and  even  robbed,  at  the  risk 
of  his  life,  for  his  support,  at  the  very  time  that  he  and 
Ilia  family  were  in  a  state  of  starvation,  and  when  he  knew 
he  could  get  an  immense  sum  by  betraying  his  guest. 
This  poor  man  was  afterwards  executed  for  stealing  n 
cow,  in  a  very  severe  season,  to  keep  his  family  firom 
atarving.  A  little  before  his  execution,  he  took  oflP  hi| 
bonnet^  and  thanked  God^  that  he  had  never  betrayed  s 
tmst,  never  injured  the  poor,  and  never  refused  a  share 
of  what  he  had  to  the  stranger  and  needy.  This  man  cer« 
taihly  deserved  a  better  fate  j  and  the  king  was  said  to 
have  declared,  th$t  had  he  known  the  circumstaaces  in 
proper  time,  he  would  haye  put  him  in  a  situation  in 
ivfaich  he  would  not  have  been  tempted  to  Hed  a  cow  for 
liii  S9bsiilencc*  At  las^  aflM  ionnm^nibk  ^dyentpw^  ii| 
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AB^qi^an.the  oonne  of  whidi  he  was  at  one  time  ditgniaed  w  a  la- 
dy's maidy  Prince  Charles  obtained  an  opportnnitj  of  r^^^ 


ping,  along  with  about  one  hundred  of  his  frieodsy  in  a 
French  privateer,  which  had  been  hired  to  receive  them*   . 
After  the  battle  of  Culloden  no  qaarter  was  given  bjr  the 
rojal  army  to  the  wounded  and  ntoacmed.';  and  many  were 
slam  who  had  only  been  spectatora'  of  the  eombat.    Tliia 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  occnr  in  a  <avil  war,  in 
which  the  passions  of  the  parties  always  rise  into  eaUeme 
intemperance ;  but  the  events  which  occurred  after  the 
day  of  battle  must  be  as^ibed,  not  to  the  army,  bnt  to  the 
BarUroQt  Commander.    The  Duke  of  Comberland  appears  to  have 
^  nraT^  been  a  prince  of  very  ordinary  or  rather  inferior  talentv 
gtneraL     and  totsHy  destitute  of  magnanimity.    Instead  of  dislia. 
guishiog  between  the  common  people  of  the  Highlands 
and  their  chiefs,  whrnn  they  implicitly  obeyed,  or  al» 
tempting  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  boose  of  Hanover 
by  a  dignified  clemency,  he  made  war  npon-the  cattle  and 
the  miaerable  cottages  of  the  Highlanders*    Parties  of  the 
military  were  sent  into  eveiy  district  of  the  coontry,  whose 
chiefs  were  bdieved  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  rebel* 
lion,  to  bom,  plunder,  and  lay  waste  the  country ;  and 
these  orders  were  completely  carried  inb  effect.    The  ]»- 
mption  of  the  Highlanders  had  at  that  'tfme  diAxsed  a 
strange  terror  over  tht  island  $  and  the  victory  af  CoUo* 
den  gained  in  the  south  nnbonnded  popularity  to  WilUam 
Sake  of  Cumberland,  and  he  was  repcesanted  as  a  com- 
mander of  wonderfnl  capad^..    The  public  were  after- 
wards nndeceived,  when  a  French  general,  on  the  ccntinen^ 
by  SttperiM  management,  cooped  him  np  in  a  comer  at 
Closter  Severn,  where  he  had  Neither  room  to  fight  ner 
to  fly,  and,  without  a  battle,  i*aa  under  the  neoesaity  ef 
entering  Into  a  diBgracsftol  capitttlatk>n,  whereby  be  con- 
stated lo  evaaaate  <he  tiontifient  fifitti  Jus  anny,  and  kft 
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•nr  ally,  the  eeltbrated  Frederic  of  Prusiia,  at  the  mercy  Antf^ultkA 
of  hb  enemies. 

Before  quitting  the  nntiqnities  6f  this  county,  it  is  pfo^SuppyA 
per  to  add,  that  in  Badenoch,  hetween  the  bridge  of  Spey^^y^ 
and  Pitmiiin,  on  a  mdor,  the  remains  of  a  square  encamp- 
ment art  to  be  seen.  This  has  suggested  the  idea  that 
the  Romans  had  advanced  into  this  mountainous  district ; 
a  fact,  so  far  as  we  know,  not  countenanced  by  history. 
It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  clearing  some 
adjacent  ground  some  years  ago,  an  urn  was  found  fuU  of 
burnt  ashes  ;  a*  Roman  tripod  was  also  found  concealed 
in  a  rock.  How  fkr  these  circumstances  afford  a  suflU 
cient  presnmptiotf,  that,  either  by  the  way  of  the  Tay,  the 
Tumble,  and  the  Garry,  or  along  the  Spey,  from  the 
ihire  of  Moray,  the  Romans  had  been  able  to  push  a 
body  of  troops  into  this  elevated  territory,  we  shall  leave 
to  the  judgment  of  the  learned  antiquarian.  We  shall 
only  remark,  that  a  deception  is  apt  to  occur  upon  such 
questions,  from  supposing  that  moveable  articles  of  Ro« 
man  workmanship,  found  upon  any  spot,'aflbrd  a  decisive 
proof  that  the  Romans  had  been  there ;  because  such  ar^ 
tides  may  have  been  carried  off  as  booty  by  the  ancient 
Caledonians  in  their  mcursions  into  the  Roman  territory, 
and  may  have  passed  through  different  hands  as  cu- 
riosities. Neither  is  the  urn  in  this  case  a  decisive  prooi^ 
unless  it  appear  decidedly  to  be  of  a  valuable  manufac- 
ture ;  because  urns  of  a  coarse  fabric  have  been  often 
found  under  cairns,  where  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  had  been  deposited  by  these  foreign  invaders. 
The  square  canp,  however,  affords  a  strong  presumption 
of  the  presence  of  a  Roman  army. 

The  distinguished  modem  buildings  in  this  county  afte  Modem 
by  no  means  nmnerous,  and  are  chiefly  to  be  found  at  its' 
north-eastern  oom^r  near  the  Moray  Frith,  whidi,  as  al- 
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l/fo^ism  readj  mentioned,  has  always  formed  %  pan  of  the  I#o«r« 

t^       .    lands  of  Scotland.     In  the  parish  of  Croj,  near  the  riv^er 

gikavock,  u^^^  i^  j^ii^a.   c  .     Here  is  an  old  tower,  said  to  haire 

Ca  rrty,     been  built  in  1400  j  and  an  elegant  modem  house  oo  % 

^^^'  rock  hanging  over  and  washed  by  the  Naicn«    There  mn 

at  this  place  gavdens  laid  out  with  great  taste ;  orchards 

stoct  e^  with  fruit  tre  s  of  various  kinds;  woods  of  < 


siderable  extent,  bovh  namral  and  planted:    all  which 
mak^s  this  the  mist  beautiful  place  in  this  part  of  ibm 
coui.riy.     A  littlt  above  Kdr  vock  lies  Holme,    It  is  m 
Beat  mansion  h  p*    ,  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  with  some  natural  wood  and  planting  by  it ; 
and  above  tl  a.  is  Cantray,  where  a  commodious  hcoae 
with  offices  )  as  recently  been  built,  and  where  the  pro- 
prietor, Mr  Davidson,  -  as  made  great  improvements,  by 
planting,  inclosing,  and  cultivating  large  tracts  of  moor 
ground  ;  and  where  he  has,  at  his  own  espence^  built  a 
bridge  over  the  river,  which  is  of  great  benefit  to  the 
public*    On  the  shore  of  Loch  Oich,  in  the  interior  of 
the  county,  is  Glengairy,  the  seat  of  Mr  McDonald,  al« 
most  surrounded  with  wood,  end  having  an  avenue  of 
trees  down  to  the  lake.    Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  Inver- 
gairy  Castle,  winch  was  burnt  during  the  rebellion  in 
1746.     It  has  been  a  large  building,  and  is  now  a  very 
picturesque  objeot. 
Cattle         But  the  most  distinguished  residence  in  thiscoontjis 
^^^    Castle  Grant,  the  seat  of  Sir  James  Grant  of  Grant,  Ba. 
ronet.     Castle  Grant  is  beautifully  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence near  the  middle  of  the  parish  of  Cromdale,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Spey.     The  body  of  the  house  is  foar 
stories  in  height.     Its  northern  front,  which  is  of  modem 
architecture^  being  a  design  of  the  celebrated  Robert' A« 
dam,  makes  three  sides  o(  a  quadrangle,  having  lowv 
wings  added  to  the  l^gth  of  the  opposite  sides.    The 
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#tigmal  firont  towards  the  south,  which  ii  an  elegant  %pe^  M^dtm 
cimen  of  the  workcnanship  of  the  fifteenth  centoiy,  it  i,  ^  # 
partly  seen  in  the  drawing,  herewith  given.  The  accom- 
modation consists  of  twenty  excellent  bed-chambers,  ex- 
elusive  of  the  pahltc  rooms,  the  ground  floor,  and  thie 
wings.  The  paintings  in  the  dimng^room,  which  is  a 
snagnificent  hall,  forty-seren  by  twenty*seven  feet,  but  of 
u  proportionable  height,  are. 

Portraits  of  Charles  the  First  and  of  Qu^en  Henrietta, 
both  by  Vandyke :  The  Virgin  presenting  her  infant  son 
iu  the  temple,  and  ofiering  her  sacrifice ;  the  aged  Si- 
meon elated  with  the  sight  of  his  infant  Lord  $  both  by 
Caracci ;  A  full  length  of  the  Magdalen  by  Guide :  The 
Marriage  of  Joseph  and  Mary ;   the  Adoration  of  the 
Wise  Men  of  the  East ;  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  ta- 
king leave  of  his  Queen ;  all  by  Reubens :  Pigmalion  and 
the  Statue  by  Poussin :  Ruins  at  Rome  by  Sanini :  Twe 
large  landscapes,  the  Landing  of  Eneas  in  Africa,  and 
Dido  flying  with  Eneas  from  the  Storm,  both  by  Ply* 
fluor :  Family  portraits  by  Kneller,  West,  Ramsay,  AU 
Ian,  juid  Miss  Bird,  &c. :  And  copies,  by  Clark  at  Rome, 
of  portraits,  &c.  of  Guercino,  Caracci,  Angelo.      And 
the  paintings  in  the  drawing-room  :  A  half-length  Mag- 
dalene by  Guide :  Venus  mourning  for  Adonis  by  Guer- 
cino :  The  celebrated  painting,  by  Hamilton,  of  Achil- 
les mourning  over  Patroclus,  attended  by  the  chiefs  of 
Greece ;  Head  of  Achilles,  by  Hamilton :  Eight  small, 
titft  beautiful  paintings  in  a  frame,  by  Vandyke :  Andro- 
mache offering  Sacrifice  to  Hector^s  Shade,  by  Morrison  s 
The  Saviour  on  the  Cross :  Monks  in  a  Cave :  Copy  of 
Guereino's  Persian  Sybil :  And  family  portraits,  &c« 

The  paintings  in  the  different  bed-chambers:  Three 
Sea-pieces  by  Vandermore :  The  Holy  Family,  by  Pa- 
ngino :  Two  paintings  of  the  Civil  Wars,  by  Bargui- 
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Modern  tcQg:  A  Ladj  dressbg,  bj  Titian  t  Several  portraits  by 
/  Sir  P«ter  Ldj :  Two  portraits  bj  Ponfract :  Man  and 
Volcaiiy  an  Italian  drawing :  The  Resurrection  of  Lazs. 
rus :  Adam  and  Eve :  St  Veronica :  The  Judgment  of 
Paris :  Niobe  and  her  Children*  In  the  hall  or  vesti* 
bole  are  upwards  of  thirty  portraits,  by  Watt^  of  gende- 
men  of  the  name  of  Grant,  most  of  them  exhibiting  a 
true  likeness  of  the  originals.  In  the  staircase  ait  Da- 
nae  receiving  the  Shower  of  Gold,  by  Corregio :  An  En- 
campment, by  fiassan :  Venus  and  Adonis,  bj  Clark, 
from  Lucas  Fardano:  A  Highlander  anfl  a  Piper,  de- 
scriptive of  the  ancient  dress  and  the  muscular  strength 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Strathspey  :  An  old  Woman. 

The  house  commands  an  extensive  and  noble  landscape. 
Southward,  at  the  distance  of  about  seventeen  miles,  the 
lofty  Caimgonim  rears  its  summit  to  the  height  of  4000 
feet.  At  its  base,  and  partly  upon  its  side,  the  forest  of 
Abemethy  is  extended  over  a  surface  of  10,000  acres; 
and  when  the  clouds  (which  often  happens)  descend  on 
the  sides  of  the  mountain,  leaving  its  summit  visible,  the 
scene  is  truly  grand.  Eastward  lies  the  wide,  bending,  cul- 
tivated plain  of  Cromdale,  intersected  by  the  river  Spey ; 
and  on  the  north  and  west,  an  irregularly  curved  range  of 
hill  displays  the  verdure  of  flourishing  plantations.  The 
park  itself  is  of  great  extent,  diversified  with  an  agree- 
able variety  of  thicket,  grove,  and  forest,  com  fidd,  sad 
meadow.  The  territory  occupied  by  the  wood  is  nearly 
4000  acres. 
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ISLANDS  OF  INVERNESS^HIRE. 

yjV^iL  are  not  certain  that  the  island  of  St  Kilda  it  arran^St  KUda* 
ged  under  any  partkntar  parish  or  county  in  Scotland ; 
bat  at  it  has  the  greatest  connection  with  the  island  of 
Harris,  and  belongs  to  the  tame  proprietor,  it  may  be 
here  described  under  the  head  of  Iniremess^thire*  St 
Kiida,  or  Hirta,  it  the  most  remote  of  the  Scottish  Western 
Isles,  the  nearest  land  to  it  being  Harris,  from  which  it  is 
distant  tixty  miles  in  a  west-sonth-west  direction,  and  it 
is  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  the  nearest 
point  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland.  It  is  about  three 
miles  long  from  east  to  west,  two  broad  from  north  to 
flouth,  and  about  nine  and  a  half  in  circumference.  The 
whole  island  is  ienced  about  with  one  continued  perpendi- 
cular  face  of  rock  of  prodigious  height,  except  a  part  of  the 
bay  or  landing-place  lying  towards  the  sooth*east ;  and 
even  there  the  rocks  are  of  great  height,  and  the  narrow 
passage  to  the  top  of  the  rock  is  so  steep,  that  a  few  men 
with  stones  could  prevent  any  hostile  multitude  finom 
landing  on  the  island.  ,  The  bay  is  also  difficult  of  ac- 
cess, as  the  tides  and  waves  are  so  impetuous,  that  unless 
in  a  calm  it  it  extremely  dangerous  of  approach.  The 
surface  of  the  island  is  rocky,  rising  into  four  high 
mountains,  and  covered,  to  the  depth  of  sixteen  or  eight- 
een, inches,  with  a  blackish  loam,  except  on  the  top  of 
the  hills,  where  is  three  feet  depth  of  moss.  The  soil  ia 
well  adapted  for  corn ;  but  the  natives  prefer  rearing  of 
aheep  and  killing  of  wild  fowl  to  the  more  toilsome  bu^ 
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rtKIMa,  siness  of  hasbandiy,  and  raise  only  a  small  qualktl^  of 
com  around  the  village.  The  soil»  though  naturaUy 
poor,  is,  however,  rendered  extremely  fertile  by  the  sin« 
gular.  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  who  mtoure  their  fielis 
so  as  to  convert  thenv  into  a  sort  of  garden.  All  the  in« 
struments  of  agriculture  they  t&se,  or  indeed  require,'  ac- 
cording to  their  system,  is  a  spade,  a  mallet,  and  a  rake 
or  harrow.  After  tuAmidg  up  the  groubd  with  the  spade, 
they  rake  it  very  carefully,' removing  every  stnall  stone, 
every  noxious  root  or  growing  weed  that  h3hf  in  their 
way,  and  with  the  mallet  pound  down  evetfy  stiff  clod  to 
4ust ;  they  then  manure  it  with  a  rich  compost  prepared 
in  the  manner  to  be  afterwards  described.  It  is  certain 
that  a  small  number  of  adres  prepared  in  this  manoeif 
must  yield  a  greater  return  than  a  mbch  greater  number 
poorly  cultivated,  as  in  the  othter  Western  Isles.  The  b« 
•habitants  of  St  Kilda  sow  and  rdap  much  earlier  than 
others  in  the  same  ktikude.  The  heat  of  tte  sun,'  reflect* 
tid  from  the  high  hilh  upon  the  cultivated  lands  towards 
tile  south«»east,'is  very  great ;  and  the  dimate  being  rainy, 
Ihe  com  grows  fast  and  ripeni  early.  The  harvest  it 
eommonly  over  bfefore  Septembeir  ^  and  if  it  unibrta* 
nately  happen  otherwise,  the  whole  crop  is  liaUe  to  be 
idestroyed-by  the  equinoctial  storms,  which  indiis  island 
are  attended  with  the  most  dreadful  hurricanes  and  ex* 
cessive  rains.r  Barley  and  oats  only  are  sown;  and  of 
the  former  about  fifty  b<^  are  generally  broaght  every 
year  to  Harris :  the  grain  i»  of  a  very  superior'  quality 
to  that  produced  in  the  otber  Western  Isles.  Pota- 
toes have  been  lately  introduced,  and  cabbages  and  other 
'  garden  plants  are  only  begun  to  be  used.  There  are  ae« 
veral  springs  which  form  a  small  bum  that  runs  dose  by 
the  village.  This  is  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  nule 
from  the  bay  on  the  south-east,  and  all  ibit  inhabitants  of 
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the  islAod  livb  iii  it.  The  namber  of  inhabitants  in  17<J4  ^tKMi.^ 
was  only  eighty-eight;  but  formerly  they  were  more 
numerous  ;  ahd  under  proper  regulations  the  island  might 
easily  support  thre^  hundred.  Martini  who  visited  it  in 
1000,  and  who  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  its  in- 
habitantSy  found  at  that  time  one  hundred  and  eighty  per- 
son^ ;  but  in  1730  ohe  of  the  St  Kildans,  coming  to 
Harris,  was  attacked  with  the  small  pox  and  died.  Un* 
luckily  his  clothes  were  carried  to  the  island  next  year  by 
cme  of  his  relations ;  and  thus  was  the  infection  commu- 
nicated, which  made  such  havock  that  only  four  grown 
persons  were  left  alive. 

Their  houses  are  built  in  two  pretty  regular  rowsHoniei^ 
facing  one  anothei:,  with  a  street  running  in  the  middle* 
These  habitations  are  nearly  fiat  in  the  roof,  like  tliose 
bf  the  oriental  nations  ^  for,  as  their  island  is  peculiarly 
subject  to  hurricanes,  if  their  houses  were  raised  in  the 
roof,  the  first  winter  storm  would  blow  them  down* 
The  walls  are  built  of  coarse  freestone,  without  lime 
er  mortar,  but  made  solid  by  alternate  layers  of  turf. 
In  the  middle  of  the  walls  are  the  beds,  formed  also 
of  stone,  and  overlaid  with  large  flagstones,  capable 
of  containing  three  persons,  and  having  a  small  open- 
ing towards  the  honse.  All  their  houses  are  divided 
into  two  apartments,  the  interior  of  which  is  the  habita* 
tion  of  the  family  ;  the  other,  nearest  the  door,  receives 
the  cattle  during  the  winter  season.  Ttie  walls  of  their 
houses  are  raised  to  a  greater  height  than  the  cottages  of 
the  other  Western  Islands.  This  is  done  to  allow  them 
to  prepare  the  manure  for  their  fields,  which  is  done  in 
the  following  manner :  After  having  burned  a  consider 
rable  quantity  of  dried  turf,  they  spread  the  ashes  with 
the  greatest  care  over  the  apartment  in  which  they  eat 
and  sleep.  These  ashes^  so  exactly  laid  out,  they  cover 
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stKilda^  with  a  rich  vegetable  moHld  or  black  etfTtb ;  over  thi^ 
bed  of  earth  tbej  scatter  a  propoitioaaUe  qaantitj  of 
peat  dust ;  this  done,  they  water,  tread,  and  beat  the 
compost  into  a  hard  flo^r,  on  which  thej  immediaiely 
kindle  large  fires,  and  never  entinguish  till  tbej  have  a 
sufficient  stock  of  new  ashes  on  hand.  The  sanoe  opera- 
tions  are  punctually  repeated  till  tbey  dre  readj  to  sow 
their  baclej :  hy  wbjch  time  the  walls  of  their  bouses  are 
sunk  down^  or  rather  iheir  floors  have  risen,  about  four 
or  five  £eet«  The  manure  thus  produced  is  excellent,  and, 
scatt^ed  e.yery  year  over  .their  fields  causes  tbo  lands  to 
yield  large  crops.  Tliey  speak  highly  in  its^  praise,  and 
tecfld  it  d  **  commodity  iaestlmably  preciouSi.''  Though 
cleanliness  is  highly  conducive  to  heakh  and  loogevi^, 
yet,  in  spite  of  the  instantse  of  indelicacy  already  given, 
and  many  mdre  which  might  have  been  added,  the  St 
Kildanl  are  as  long  lived  as  other  men.  Their  total 
waat  of  those  articles  of  luxury  which  destrojr  and  ener* 
vate  the  constttuUon,  and  their  oioderate  exercise^  keep 
the  balance  of  life  equal  between  them  and  those  of  a 
ifiore  civilized  country.  Besides  the  habitations  we  have 
Blentioiied,  there  are  ft  number  of  cells  or  storehouses 
scattered  over  the  whole  island.  These  are  cooaposed 
entirely  of  stones,  and  are  from  twelve  to  eighteea  feet  in 
length,  and  little  more  than  seven  in  breadth  and  height. 
Every  stone  bangs  above  that  immediat^y  below  it,,  ool 
perpendicularly,  but  inclining  towards  the  opposite  side  ^ 
so  that  two  upper  courses  are  near  enough  to  be  covered 
with  a  flat  stone,  giving  the  whole  the  appearance  of  an 
UTQhp  to  hinder  the  rain  from  .penetrating  the  cell*  The 
outward  part  isr  covered  with  turf,  which  continues  green 
and  verdant  for  a  considerable  time.  In  these  the  inha* 
bitants  secure  their  peats,,  eggs,  and  wild  fowl,,  of  which 
every  St  Kildan  has  his  share,  in  proporttbn  to  the  rent 
he  pays,  or  the  extent  of  land  he  possesses* .   In  this  as 
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Well  as  their  ipciept  customs^  tb^j  regard  with  jealomy  ^*M^^ 
haj  innovation^ 

The  Qt  Kildafi  metfiq^  ^f  ca^tc^ing  wild  fowl  is  vwj  Mode  of 
enterts^aing.  The  ^ep  are  divided  into. fowling  f^^^fo^]^^ 
iesy  each  of  which  generallj  cop^isU  of  four  persons  dis» 
tinguished  for  thcif  ag^litj  ^4  skill.  Each  paitjr  most 
har^  at  least  one  |:ope»  (ihout  thirty  fathoms  long»  made 
of  a  strpi^g  raw  cqwrhidey  sa,ltad  for  the  purpose^  and 
cut  circularly  into  th^oe  thongs  pf  equ^l  length ;  these 
thongs  being  clpselj  twisted  together  form  a  threefold 
cofdt  ^ble  to  sustain  a  great  weighty  and  durable  cw 
bough  to  last  tW9  generations.  To  prevent  its  receiving 
injury  from  the  sharp  edges  of  the  rocks»  it  is  favered 
with  sheep- ikips  d'^^ed  in  the  sanne  niaancr;  This  rope 
is  the  most  valuable  piece  of  fornitnre  a  St  Kilda  maa 
cafi  be  possessed  pf ;  it  makes  the  first  article  in  the  testae 
Inent  of  a  father }  and  if  it  fall  to  a  daughter's  share,  she 
is  esteemed  one  pf  the  best  matches  in  the  island.  By  the 
help  of  these  ropes^  the  people  of  the  greatest  prowess  ex« 
amine  the  fronts  of  rocks  of  prodigious  height.  Linked 
V>gether  in  couples,  eabh  having  the  end  of  the  cord  fast- 
ened about  his  waist,  they  go  down  and  ascend  the  most 
dreadful  precipices.  When  one  is  in  motion,  the  other 
plants  himself  in  a  strong  shelf,  and  takes  care  to  have  so 
snre  a  footing,  that  if  his  fellow^adventurer  make  a  false 
step  and  tumble  over,  he  may  be  able  to  save  him* 
When  one  has  arrived  at  a  safe  landbg*place,  he  seats 
himself  firmly,  while  the  other  endeavours  to  follow^ 
Mf  Macavlay  gives  an  instance  of  the  dexterity  of  the 
inhabitants  of  St  Kilda  in  catching  wild  fowl^  to  which 
be  was  an*  eye-witness.  One  of  them  fixed  himself  on  a 
craggy  shelf ;  his  companion  descended  about  sixty  feet 
below ;  and  having,  darted  himself  away  from  the  fisice  of 
a  moal  alarming  precipiee  hanging  over  the  oeean^  bm 

Yn 
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^  Hairit.  began  to  play  his  gambok  i  he  tiing  merriljr,  and  langft* 
ed  very  heartiljr ;  at  last,  having  afforded  all  the  enter* 
tamment  he  could,  he  returned  in  triumph,  full  of  his 
own  merit,  with  a  large  string  of  fowls  aboat  his  neck, 
and  a  number  of  eggs  in  bis  bosom.  They  feed  a  consi* 
derable  number  of  sheep  in  their  hills  $  and  in  porsuing 
these  they  exhibit  no  less  agility  than  strength.  ^  They 
Single  out  one  of  the  flodc,  and  pursue  it  over  the  highest 
rocks,  never  leaving  the  pursuit  tiU  they  have  secured 
their  prey.  The  laird  of  M'Leod  is  the  proprietor,  and 
the  island  is  visited  annually  by  his  steward  to  coHect  the 
rents,  which  are  paid  in  sheep,  butter,  cheese,  and  wiU 
fowl,  particularly  the  soland  geese,  which  build  here  in 
innumerable  multitudes.  This  island  is  surrounded  with 
several  small  insulated  rocks,  which  are  covered  with  sea- 
fowl.  Fluors,  spars,  and  rock  crystal,  are  found  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island ;  but  mineralogists  have  never 
extended  their  researches  to  this  remote  comer. 

Harrit.  The  Island  of  Harris,  to  the  proprietor  of  which  St 

Kilda  belongs,  is  a  continuation  southward,  as  formerly 
mentioned,  of  the  Island  of  Lewis.  Two  bays,  called  East 
and  West  Tarbat,  reach  almost  across  the  territory  be*- 
tween  Lewis  and  Harris,  leaving  only  a  trifling  isthmus 
forming  the  northern  boundary  of  Harris.  The  sea  to 
the  south  of  Harris  receives  the  name  of  the  Sound  of 
Harris.  The  Island  or  Peninsula  of  Harris  has  several 
islands  attached  to  it,  which  may  be  divided  into  northern 
and  southern  isles.  The  Mainland  of  Harris,  extending 
from  the  Sound  on  the  south  to  Tarbat  on  the  north,  is 
fifteen  miles  in  length.  At  the  southern  extremity  its 
breadth  is  about  six  miles.  It  narrows  graduaUy,  but  ir- 
regularly,  towards' the  middle  of  this  region,  and  from 
thence  widens  again  towards  the  ridge  of  mountains  that 
overhangs  Tarbat ;  where,  computing  from  the  headlands 
on  the  west  coalt  to  those  on  the  east,  the  breadth  may 
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be  aboat  eight  miles.  The  whole  of  this  district  is  mouiu  HaiA  ^ 
tainoas  and  rockj,  excepting  the  west  coast,  which  is 
mostlj  bordered  with  a  stripe  of  plain  ground,  and  co* 
vered  with  verdare  almost  to  the  tops  of  the  hills*  The 
east  coast  is  indented  all  along  with  harbours,  bajs,  and 
creeks,  and  exhibits  to  a  spectator  at  sea  the  most  barren 
aspect,  appearing  to  be  a  continued  bare  rock.  Near  the 
shore,  however,  a  few  green  patches  are  to  be  seen, 
brought  into  culture  hy  the  laborious  industry  of  the  in- 
habitants, in  the  manner  to  be  hereafter  described.  The 
country  is  inhabited  along  the  shore  on  each  coast.  The 
intermediate  space  is  a  wild  uncultivated  common.  Within 
this  district,  on  the  west  coast,  are  two  large  tracts  of 
sand,  covered  bj  the  sea  at  high  water  only.  One  of 
them  is  circular,  and  upwards  of  four  miles  in  circum- 
ference ;  the  other  is  oblong,  about  one  mile  and  a  half 
long  and  one  mile  broad.  The  inlet  from  the  sea  is  nar- 
row but  deep.  The  process  of  recovering  them  would  be 
hazardous  and  expensive ;  but,  were  they  brought  into 
culture,  they  would  be  more  valuable  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  arable  land  in  this  district  of  Harris. 

The  Northern  Isles  inhabited  are  Taransay,  Scalpay,  North  iiki 
and  Scarp.  Taransay  is  a  high  rocky  island,  about  four*^  Hwrk 
niles  long  and  one  broad,  lying  in  a  western  direction 
from  the  mouth  of  West  Loch  Tarbat*  Scalpay  is  a  low 
heath-covered  round  island  in  the  entrance  to  East  hodi 
Tarbat.  Its  land  dimensions  are  not  easily  ascertained,  its 
parts  being  scarcely  coherent,  through  a  singular  interven- 
tion of  water-lakes  and  arms  of  the  sea  jutting  in  through  it 
in  various  directions.  Its  two  extreme  points,  from  east  to 
west,  may  be  computed  three  miles  distant.  On  the  east 
point  is  a  light-house,  built  in  1188  ;  and  near  the  west- 
em  extremity  are  two  of  the  best  natural  harbours  in  the 
Hebrides.     Mariners  call  it  the  Isle  of  Glass.    Sca^p  is  ^ 
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,  Hagrifc  ^igh  roi^nd  rocky  island,  one  compact  mountain^  of  whick 
the  diameter  at  the  base  may  be  three  miles.  It  is  situ- 
ated at  the  mouth  of  Loch  Resort,  and  divided  from  Hus- 
kenish  by  ^  sound  somewhat  less  than  a  mile  broad  at 

Uninhabit-  high  water.     Of  the  uninhabited  islands  belonging  to  this 
division,  several  sniall  ones  are  placed  round  the  bays 
and  harbours  of  Scalpay,   and  along  all  the  creeks  of 
the  east  coast  of  Harris.     There  is  one  in  East  Loch 
Tarbat,    called  Skectisvay,  about  9  mile  long.     In  the 
West  Loch  is  a  long  flat  one,  called  Isay.    Farther  west, 
along  the  shore,  are  two  called  Soay.     Within  Scarp,  al 
tbe   mouth   of  Loch  Resort,  is  a  flat  one   called  Flad- 
day.     AH    these  names    appear    to   be  Dahisb*     Fouc 
leagues  north-west  from  Tarapsay  is  a  large  green  island, 
failed  G'aaskier,    wh\ch  is  a  Gaelic  name,   signifying 
the  •*  Rock  of  Geese."      It  is  frequented  ^y  vast  flocks 
of  wild  geese.     The  gentleinan  who  possesses  it  in  tack 
used,  for  many  years,  to  send  to  it,  from  the  island  of 
Taransay,  twelve  heifers  and  a  bull,  about  the  12th  of 
August ;  and  they  were  brought  back,  in  high  order, 
early  in  June,  each  cow  having  a  calf.     One  year  th^ 
whole  flock  perished  j  and  to  whatever  cause  the  change 
may  be  imputed,  it  is  certain  that  th^  pasture  is  now  so  far 
degenerated,  that  it  affords  but  scanty  feeding  to  about 
twelve  sheep  of  a  very  small  size. 
South  lilct      Of  the  South  Isles  of  Harris,  four  are  inhabited ;  viz. 
of  ttarri*  Berneray,  Pabbay,  Calligray,  and  Eusay.     Their  general 
appearance  is  either  flat,  or  gently  sloping  from  a  little  e- 
levation  in  the  middle.     Bemeray,  lying  about  a  mile 
north  of  Uist,  is  a  beautiful  and  fertile  island,  about  four 
miles  in  length,  and  one  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth.    Its 
north-west  side  is  much  damaged  by  the  breaking  of  the 
sand^banks.     Pabbay  lies  about  a  league  west  of  Beme- 
ray, is  of  a  conical  appearance,  and  rises  to  a  peak  con- 
tiderablj  higher  than  any  othgc  part  of  the  islands  to  th% 


Sound.  Its  greatest  diameter  nay  measure  aboot  two  mika  -Hatiiy 
and  a  half.  This  island  was  oace  the  granary  of  Harris ; 
but  it  has  lost  much  of  its  fertility  by  (he  encroachment 
of  the  sand-drift,  which  now  covers  its  south-east  side  to 
the  very  top,  exhibiting  a  most  desolate  appearance.  The 
south-west  side  is  verdant  and  well  cultivated.  The  north- 
west aide^  exposed  to  the  Atlantic,  yields  little  or  no  ve« 
getationy  the  spray  of  the  sea  in  stormy  weather  washing 
over  it.  Within  one  league  and  a  half  east  from  Berne- 
ray  lie  the  islands  of  Calligray  and  Eusay,  separated  from 
caph  other  by  a  narrow  sound^  called  Caolas  Scaire, 
through  which  the  tide  passes  with  the  most  impetuous 
current  known  among  these  coasts.  These  islands  lie  in  a 
line,  from  south  to  north,  along  the  south-west  end  of  Uar« 
xis.  The  intermediate  opening  is  most  commonly  called 
the  Sound  of  Harrisy  and  is  much  frequented  by  shippiogt 
Calligray  is  about  two  miles  long  and  a  mile  broad.  The 
south  end  is  a  deep  moss,  and  for  the  most  part  unculti- 
Tated  ;  the  north  end  a  sandy  soil  well  cultivated.  To 
the  northward  of  this  island  lies  Eusay,  in  siie  and  shape 
nearly  the  same  as  Calligray,  being  yerdaot  all  over,  and 
having  a  good  soil  well  cultivated. 

Of  the  uninhabited  islands  belonging  to  the  southern  di-UQ;,^^;^. 
vision  some  are  of  considerable  extent.  A  few  of  themff  '^^^ 
may  measure  a  mile  in  length  and  about  half  a  mile  in 
breadth.  They  are  covered  with  heath  and  moss,  and  af- 
ford pretty  good  summer  pasturage.  The  shores  are  lined 
with  sea* weed.  The  people  of  the  four  islands  already 
described  repair  to  them,  with  their  families  and  catde,  in 
the  season  of  kelp-manufacturing.  Here  most  of  them 
get  peats  for  fuel,  there  being  no  moss  in  any  of  the  inha- 
bited islands'of  diis  district,  except  Calligray  ;  and  to  pro- 
cure  this  necessary  article,  some  of  them  have  to  go 
^rough  a  piost  dangerous  navigation,  to  the  distance  oC 
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,  Hwrit,  most  three  leagues.  The  nsmes  of  the  largest  isles  tie, 
Hormilray,  Hulmitraj,  Saartaj,  Vctcrsay,  Neartaj,  O^ 
say,  Vaaksay,  Haay,  Luursay,  Terogay,  Scarvay,  Lift- 
gay ,  Groay,  Gilesay,  Sagay^  Stromay,  Skeilay,  Copay. 
There  are  besides  these  a  vast  number  of  islets,  holmSy 
and  high  rocks,  for  each  of  which  the  people  have  names. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  as  the  names  of  the  larger  isles  ter- 
minate  in  ay^  so  the  names  of  the  islets  generally  termi- 
nate in  tm  }  e.  g.  Tnem,  Cuadem,  Goddem,  &c.  From 
an  eminence  near  the  Sound  may  be  had  a  very  curious 
view  of  the  odd  mixture  of  land,  rock,  and  water,  which 
fills  the  space  betwixt  the  Mainland  of  Uist  and  the  Main- 
land  of  Harris.  Standing  on  this  eminence,  at  lowest  ebb 
in  spring  tides,  and  in  calm  weather,  one  contemplates 
with  amazement  the  vast  variety  of  islands,  rocks,  banks, 
shoals,  and  straits,  before  him,  compares  them  to  the  stars 
in  the  galaxy,  and  is  almost  bewildered  in  the  view. 
"  Credos  innare  revuhas  Cycladas.^\  Here  the  tides  rise  to 
a  great  height ;  the  current  runs  with  amazing  rapidity ; 
the  surge,  when  the  wind  blows  against  the  tide,  swells 
prodigiously  ;  and  the  roar  pf  the  breakers,  foaming  over 
the  banks  and  shoals  tp  an  immense  distance,  seems  to 
threaten  the  islanders  with  a  general  deluge.  In  winter 
storms  the  view  is  tremendous  and  grand  beyond,  the 
power  of  description  ;  yet  the  people  of  the  islands  pilot 
vessels  of  all  descriptions  safely  through  this  sound.  Siztj 
sail  of  herring  busses  are  sometimes  seen  to  pass  in  safetj 
in  one  day. 
Sopitty.  Here,  and  indeed  over  most  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, spciety  consists  of  nearly  the  same  divisions  ;  pro- 
prietors, tacksmen,  tenants,  and  cottars.  The  tacksmen  are 
a  sort  of  substitute  for  factors.  A  tacksman  obtains,  at  s 
certain  rent,  a  lease  of  a  large  portioa  of  the  property  of 
a  gentleman,  which  he  may  occupy  as  he  pleases.    I^e  usu^. 
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all  J  takes  into  his  own  possession  a  large  farm  of  the  best  Hairifc  ^ 
of  the  laodt  and  the  remainder  he  allows  to  be  occupied  bj 
tenants  who  pay  him  rent.  He  is  usually  a  man  of  some 
credit  or  wealthy  who  can  secure  to  the  proprietor  the  re<- 
gular  payment  of  his  income.  Proprietors  and  tacksmen 
belong  to  the  same  class  of  society^  and  have  the  same 
.manners  and  mode  of  living  with  other  country  gentlemen 
in  Scotland,  and  they  are  men  of  liberal  education* 

The  small  tenants  usually  unite  together  in  taking  aTeaaatai 
fisrm.  A  small  tenant-fann  is  a  little  conunonwealth  of 
▼illagersi  whose  houses  or  huts  are  huddled  close  together^ 
with  too  little  regard  to  form,  order,  or  cleanliness,  and 
whose  lands  are  yearly  divided  by  lot  for  tillage,  while 
their  cattle  graze  on  the  pastures  in  common.  The  small 
tenants  in  this  country,  who  hold  immediately  of  the  pro- 
prietor, have  leases  like  the  principal  tacksmen*  The 
tacksman's  tenants,  in  regard  of  living,  are  on  much  the 
same  footing  with  those  who  hold  the  same  quantity  of 
land  of  the  proprietor,  though  in  most  instances  they  pay 
more  rent,  and  are  removable  at  pleasure.  The  food  of 
the  people  in  Harris  is  potatoes,  fish,  barley  or  oat  bread, 
milk,  eggs,  kail,  fowls,  and  sometimes  a  little  mutton  or 
beef  salted  for  winter  and  spring  provision*  An  inferior 
plass  of  people,  called  cottars,  or  tacksmen's  servants,  are 
constantly  employed  in  the  labours  of  the  farm.  Theyoottafti 
have  generally  grass,  on  the  same  pasture  with  their  mas- 
ter's cattle,  for  one  milch-cow,  with  its  followers :  f .  $.  a 
three-year,  *a  two-year,  and  one-year  old  \  a  working 
horse  and  breeding  mare ;  besides  sheep,  in  the  number  of 
which  they  are  seldom  restricted ;  and  a  small  piece  of 
land  for  corn  and  potatoes,  with  its  proportion  of  sea-wart 
for  manure.  They  have  also  a  kail*.yard,  fuel,  and  a 
weekly  allowance  of  a  peck  of  meal*  They  are  allowed 
?  day  in  the  week  to  work  fqx  themselves* 
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Haxrii.        In  Harris  the  ancient  hand^miH,   called  tbe  qttem^  i« 
Quern  or    Still  iQ  Very  general  use.    The  qttem  consists  of  two  cir« 
hand-mill.  ^^\^  pieces  of  stonCy  generally  of  grit  or  granite,  about 
twenty  inches  in  diameter.  In  the  Uwer  stone  is  a  wooden 
peg  rounded  at  the  top.   On  this  the  upper  stone  is  nicelj 
iiakinced,  so  as  just  to  touch  the  lower  one,  bj  means  of 
81  piece  of  wood  fixed  in  a  large  hole  in  this  upper  piece, 
but  which  does  not  fiU  the  hole ;  room  for  feeding  the 
mill  being'  left  on  each  side.     It  i%  so  nicely  balanced, 
that  though  there  is  some  friction,  from  the  contact  of  the 
two  stones,  yet  a  very  small  momentum  will  make  it  re» 
Tolve  several  dmes  when  it  has  no  corn  in  it.     The  corn 
1>eing  dried,  two  women  sit  down  on  tlie  ^ound,  having 
the^uem  between  them ;  the  oae  feeds  it,  while  the  other 
turns  it  round,  relieving  each   other  occasionidly^  and 
ranging  some  Celtic  songs  all  the  time.    This  simple  mill 
seems  to  have  been  used  by  many  rude  nations*     Some  of 
them  have  been  found  in  Yorkshire  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  southern  Rqman  \yall»  between  Solway  Frith  and  the 
Eastern  Sea,  several  have  been  dug  up.     It  would  seem 
that  the  prophecy  of  Christ,  concerning  the  fate  of  two 
women  grinding  at  a  mill,  refic^  to  the  querUff  which  might 
be  the  mill  used  at  ^at  time. 
Kelp.         Kelp  is  ^e  staple  commodity  of  Harris,  and,  exoeptiog 
the  few  cows  sold  to  the  drovers,  forms  the  only  valuable 
«rticie  of  exportation  which  the  country  produces.  In  coo- 
sequence  of  the  high  prices  some  years  ago,  and  the  en- 
couragement held  out  to  convert  all  the  sea-ware  iota 
Icelp,  the  manufacture  has  bees  carried  to  great  lengthy  t^ 
the  detriment  of  the  corns  and  pastures,  which  have  dege^ 
fierated  much,  through  want  of  the  manure  fknmerly  af- 
forded  1>y  the  shores ;  all  that  is  used  for  that  purpose 
^^eing  what  is  cast  ashore  after  the  kelp^making  season  is 
'sast*    No  tree  grows  here,  though  nodiiag  is  zaore  ^r- 
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^in  than  that  tlic  country  was  once  wooded  all  over.  The    Himn. 
gendem    .  plant  some  buslies  and  shrubs  in  their  gatdens, 
which  fade  as  soon  as  they  orertop  the  walls. 

The  vast  number  of  fresh-water  lakes  in  this  country  Tiih. 

abound  with  excellent  black  trout.     Some  good  salmon 

likewise  come  into  the  foot  of  the  rivulets,  from  the  sea,  hi 

and  before  the  spawning  season.    Whales  and  cearbao,  or 

sail-fishy  hover  along  the  coast  in  the  summer  months* 

Seals  in  vast  abundance  are  tol)e  seen  throughout  the  year. 

The  sea«fish  moM  beneficial  to  the  people  are,  ^  white 

herring,  dogfish,  blindfish,  cod,  ling,  skait,  mackerel,  cod*- 

Vng,  lythe,  sythe,  cuddy,  sand-eel.     There  are  ^datt^yn^ 

ters  and  other  shell.fish.     There  are  a  number  of  chalyw 

beate  springs,  ^ome  copper  and  iron  ore.  The  stone  every-  i/Otm^ 

where  throtighout  the  country  is  excellent  for  building.  ][t 

is  of  various  kinds  ;  the  most  common  is  a  hard  blue  whin 

of  a  heautiful  gloss.     In  many  places  there  is  the  best  of 

granite,,  admitting  of  a  polish  as  fine  as  marble.     There  is 

neither  marble,  nor  limestone,  nor  freestone,  as  yet  disco* 

vered. 

A  most  destructive  process  of  nature  is  the  cofitiiraal  Bncroedw 
wasting  of  the  land  on  the  western  shore,  by  the  per-"^^^ 
petual   drifting  of  the  sand,  and  the  gradual  encroach- 
ment  of  the  sea.     This  is  evinced  by  the  clearest  testi- 
monies.    Lands  which  were  ploughed  within  the  remem- 
brance of  people  yet  living  are  now  no  more.  Wherever  a 
high  sand-bank  has  been  entirely  worn  away,  the  soil  un- 
der it  is  found  to  have  been  either  a  rich  loam  or  black 
moss.     In  many  such  situations,  vestiges  of  houses,  in- 
closures,  churches,  and  burying  grounds  appear.     In  the 
Island  of  Pabbay,  where  the  sea  ebbs  out  in  spring  tides 
to  a  great  distance,  there  are  visible,  at  the  very  lowekt 
ebb,  large  trunks  of  trees  ;   the  roots  of  whiob,  spread 
put  widely  and  variously,  are  fixed  in  black  moss,  which 
pgbt  bt  du^  for  ^X  ^  a  great  (tej^tb.    Noc  is  this  pe- 
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collar  to  Harris.    The  same,  and  other  phenomena  of  the 
like  kind,  are  observable  along  the  whole  sandy  shore  of 
Lewis,  which  affords  the  srongest  proof  that  a  wide  ez« 
tent  of  its  western  coast,  once  the  habiution  of  men,  has, 
either  through  some  violent  concnasion,  or  a  gradual  pro* 
cess  of  nature,  become  the  bed  of  a  part  of  the  Atlantic 
Physiiral     Ocean.     Indeed,  the  isles  which  stretch  southward  from 
Lewis,  and  constitute  the  group  often  called  the  Longlslan<!^ 
have  in  their  physical  structure  a  peculiarity  which  ought 
not  to  pass  unnoticed.     They  are  flat,  or  decline  towards 
their  western  side,  and  ascend  towards  the  east,  forming 
in  thb'last  quarter  a  lofky  precipitous  ridge.    Hence  they 
are  greatly  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  Western  Ocean, 
to  its  spray,  and  to  the  strong  winds  which  blow  from  tb^ 
quarter.    The  sea  is  so  evidently  encroaching,  in  oqr  own 
times,  on  their  western  side,  which  is  the  most  fertile,  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have  long  been  declining 
in  importance,  and  that  they  must  have  been  of  far  greater 
value  in  former  ages  than  at  present*    Their  rocks  are  of 
the  class  cMed  primary  by  naturalists  ;  and  they  have  c- 
vidently  one  common  basis,  though  broken  and  diversi- 
fied  at  the  surface*     Their  structure  is  the  reverse  of  th^t 
which  generally  prevails  in  the  Highlands  and  Isles  of 
Scotland.     Indeed,  were  it  not  that  in  the  north-west  of 
Scotland,  as  in  Orkney  and  Shetland,  the  strata  of  rock, 
in  general,  decline  towards  the  east^  while  they  ascend 
towards  the  west,  and  thereby,  in  most  of  the  islands, 
present  a  bold  rocky  front  of  towering  hills  and  promon- 
tories, adequate  to  resist  the  surge  of  the  Atlantic  urged 
on  by  the  west  winds,  there  is  no  doubt  that  very  many 
of  the  Scottish  Isles,  as  well  as  much  of  the  mainland, 
must  long  ere  now  have  been  devoured,  or  at  least  greatly 
wasted,  by  the  ocean.   It  is  a  smgular  and  important  fact, 
in  the  history  of  the  globe,  that  in  a  very  great  oumb^ 
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ot  countries  the  strata  of  rocks  incline  in  die  same  man-    Harris, 
tier ;  that  is,  descend  towards  the  east,  while  they  rise 
towards  the  west.    This  is  remarkably  the  case  in  the 
great  continent  of  America,  bat  more  especially  in  South 
America.    In  North  America,  the  whole  eastern  coast^ 
from  New  England  to  the  Golph  of  Florida,  is,  with 
some  trifling  exceptions,  a  flat  territory,  somewhat  simi* 
lar  in  its  nature  to  what  are  called  carse-lands  in  Scotland. 
The  country  ascends  towards  the  west  for  some  hundred 
miles,  till  it  terminates  in  Alleghany  Ridge,  beyond  which 
it  is  unequal,  but  still  rises  upon  the  whole  ;  and  on  the 
western  coast,  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean,  are  very  elevated 
tracts  of  territory,  containing  lofty  mountains.    The  east* 
em  coast  of  South  America  is  entirely  level,  and  much 
of  it  is  a  swamp.     The  country  gradually  ascends,  till  oa 
the  western  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  it  terminates  in  the 
terrific  mountains  called  the  Andes,  which,  in  the  torrid 
zone,  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  give  rise  to 
the  most  enormous  rivers  in  the  world,  all  of  which  de- 
scend towards  the  east.    In  like  manner,  the  Western  pen* 
insula  of  Hindost  anconsists  of  an  inclined  plane,  which 
descends  gradually  towards  the  east,  and  on  the  west  pre- 
sents a  long  wall,  or  lofty  front  of  rock,  called  the  Gbauts^ 
or  Passes,  from  the  steep,  narrow,  and  precipitous  paths, 
by  which  alone  this  front  of  rock  can  be  ascended.     The 
great  empire  of  China  consists  of  a  declivity  from  west 
to  east.     Its  lofty  western  side  is  in  ooiitact  with  the  high 
region  of  Tartary  ;  while  from  thence  the  whole  territory 
gradually  descends  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  ri« 
sing  sun.     The  continent  of  Africa  is  less  known  ;  but  it 
would  appear,  from  the  discoveries  of  Mungo  Park,  that 
the  great  river  Niger  rises  among  a  tract  of  mountains  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  western  coast,  and  descends  to* 
wards  the  east.    There  is  even  reason  to  believe,  that  »• 
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.  W«ti»  b^t  the  middle  di[  that  cantioent  another  tract  of  maun* 
laieous  territory  runs  frpia  north  to  south,  and  desceads 
law?Jcd&  the  Red  Se^t  sMid  the  Indian  O^ean.  Thus,  togive 
to  Scot^^ieii  af  amiUar  illustration, It  maj  be  remarked,  that 
almost  all  the  world  reseinbles,  on  a  tasf  seale,  the  physical 
Donstitutiooof  the  Mi4lQ(thian  bilU  of  Arthur*s  Seat^  Saliv 
i)ury  Craigs,  the  Calton  Hill^  and  the  014  Town  of  Edin- 
hargh  I  which  consist  of  hills  trailing  alpng  with  a  gradual 
declivity  towards  the  east,  while  tpwarda  the  west  they 
e^ibit  a  lofty,  broken,  and  precipitous  front.  These 
f^^ts  are  undoubtedly  worthy  of  notice  }  but  we  leave  it 
to  bolder. spiriu  to  undertake  the  a^rduous  task  of  explain- 
iugby.what  accident  it  happcmed,  either  in  the  origina] 
tonstractiop,  or  ip  tb^.  future  hiatory,  of  this  glohe,  that 
the  lan^  and  the  strata  of  rock  came  in  general  to  sink  ti>- 
ward^  the  east,  or  to  jie  pushed  upwards  towards  the  west, 
and  thereby  to  hold  up  th&  territory  of  so  many  countries 
as  an  inclined  plane  facing  the  rising  sun. 

Antiquities.     To  retum  from  this  digression  :  It  may  be  reniarked, 
in  the  island  of  Harris  there  are  several  monuments  of 

Druidical  Druidism,  or  DruidicsiJ  temples.  There  are  two  on  the 
Mainland  of  Harris*  There  is  one  at  Nisabost,  and  the 
other  at  Berer.  What  now  remains  of  each  of  these  mo- 
numents consists  of  a  long  fiat  stone,  raised  on  one  end, 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  about  eight  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  surrounded  by  a  dr« 
cle  of  smaller  stone^  placed  on  edge^  of  about  ten  yards  di- 
ameter. The  great  stone  is  not  quite  in  the  centre  of  th^ 
cif  cle.  Within  a  few  yards  of  the  oae  at  Berer  there  are 
eleav  vestiges  of  a  circular  building,  which  has  either 
been  a  temple  adjoining  this  clacban,  or  th^  residence  of 
the  officiating  Druids.  One  of  these  monun^nts  in  the 
lolaiid  of  Berneray  is  remarkable  bv  its  name,  and  va- 
ries a  little  from  the  above  description.  The  jvincip^l 
atone  is  some^ing  of  a  conical  figure,  placed  on  the  smafi 
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endy  and  flat  above.     Its  height  above  the  surface  is  not     fWrk 

vc  feet.  The  circle  which  snrrouads  it  is  less  in  diame- 
ter  thaa  those  already  meotioaed }  is  made  up  of  long 
sharp^pointed  stones,  laid  not  verj  close  together,  but  so 
as  that  a  man  may  pass  betwixt  every  two.  It  is  to  this 
day  called  Clacb^na-gnwif  **  ibe  Stooe  of  the  Sua,"  or  of 
ApoUo  GrinsBus* 

It  may  be  remarked^  oixee  for  all,  that  on  the  coasi  of  Duai^ 
Harris^  aod  of  all  the  Hebrides,  aod  also  upon  the  western 
coast  of  the  mainland  of  Inverness*  shire,  Argyleshire,  and 
the  whole  Highlands^  abufidaace  of  those  buildings  here 
called  Duns  are  to  be  found,  which  we  have  already 
described  under  the  denomination  of  Picts  Houses.  They 
are  all  situated  on  eminences,  and  built  in  a  circular  form 
of  large  square  stones^  correctly  laid^  and  strongly  knit 
together  by  the  construction  of  the  work,  without  m\j 
cement.  Two  of  tliem  are  always  in  sight  of  each  other, 
and  they  frequently  follow  a  contbued  chain. 

In  times  of  popery  there  were  no  less  than  twelve  Popnfc  ch^^ 
churches  or  chapels  io  Harris  and  its  dependent  isles.  The^^"* 
ntins  of  them  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  their  names  are  re«* 
membered.  The  reformation  destroyed  them,  and  till 
very  lately  did  not  place  in  their  stead  a  single  decent 
building  devoted  to  public  worship.  A  monastery  for* 
merly  stood  in  Harris  at  Bendill.  It  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  donations  of  King  David  the  First,  the  great  bene- 
factor of  the  Scottish  church,  to  the  canons  regular  of  St 
Aitgusaine,  and  seems  from  this  period  to  have  depended 
on  the  Abbey  of  Holyroodhouse,  which  was  built  and  en- 
dowed by  the  same  King  David,  A.  D.  1128.  The^ 
church  of  the  monastery  has  been  repaired,  and  is  used  a» 
a  place  of  public  worship.  The  diflferent  branches  of  the 
family  of  M'Leod  of  M'Leod  and  Harris  have  long  been 
proprietoffs  of  the  island. 
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^  Harrifc  A  singuIST  deviation  from  the  common  coutse  of  ih€ 
tides  prevails  in  the  Sound  of  Harris.  The  people  say 
(and  will  not  be  contradicted  in  their  assertion),  that  fromr 
the  antnmnal  to  the  vernal  equinox,  the  current,  in  neap 
tides,  passes  all  day  from  east  to  west,  and  all  night  in 
the  contrary  direction  ;  that  immediately  after  the  yeraal 
equinox  it  changes  this  course,  gomg  all  day  from  west  to 
east,  and  the  contrary  at  night.  In  spring  tides  the  cur- 
rent corresponds  more  nearly  to  the  common  course  o£ 
ebbing  and  flowing. 

From  Harris  and  its  adjacent  isles,  a  long  chain  of  islands 
continues  to  the  south  or  south-west.  The  whole  chaio^ 
from  the  northern  point  of  Lewis  to  its  southern  termina- 
tion, in  a  few  small  islands,  called  the  Bishop's  Isles,  is  fre^ 
quently  denominated  the  Long  Island.  The  whole  of  the 
chain  to  the  south  of  Lewis  belongs  to  Invemess-shire. 

MortliUist.The  next  great  island  to  the  south  of  Harris  is  North 
Uist.  Contrary  to  the  general  rule,  on  the  north  and 
western  coast  of  Scotland,  a  part  of  the  western  side  of 
Lewis  lies  low  ;  and  hence  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  that 
here,  as  in  Harris,  the  ocean  has  made  great  encroach* 
ments,  and  has  diminished  the  value  of  the  territory  from 
what  it  was  in  ancient  times*  North  Uist  is  of  a  veiy  ir- 
regular shape,  about  twenty  miles  long  and  from  twehrc 
,to  eighteen  broad.  That  part  of  the  coast  which  is  washed 
by  the  Atlantic  is  inaccessible  to  vessels,  or  even  to  £sh- 
ing  boats,  except  in  the  calmest  weather,  on  account  of 
the  rocks  and  shoals  which  surround  it.  The  east  coast 
also  is  bold,  except  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  several 
inlets  of  the  sea.  Which  form  safe  and  commodious  har* 
hours.  These  are  Cheese  Bay,  Loch  Maddie,  Loch  £• 
voret,  and  the  harbours  of  Rucheva  and  KcUin.  Of 
these  the  best  is  Loch  Maddie,  having  safe  anchorage 
for  vessels  of  any  burden,  with. an  easy  outlet  with  al- 
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most  any  wind.  Along  the  east  coast,  around  these  bar*  Worth  Uitt. 
bours,  the  ground  is  barren,  hilly,  and  almost  uninhabited. 
The  west  and  north  parts  of  the  island  are  low  and  lerel  for 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  sea,  when  the  surface  also 
becomes  moory,  with  hills  of  small  height,  covered  with 
black  heath«  The  cultivated  land  on  the  coast  has  mostly 
a  sandy  soil,  which,  as  it  approaches  the  moorlands,  is  a 
thin  black  loara,  lying  upon  a  gravelly  or  freestone  bot« 
torn..  The  cultivated  part  is  pleasant  and  agreeable  in 
summer,  yielding,  in  favourable  seasons,  luxuriant  crops 
•f  oats  and  barley  and  the  richest  pasture  j  but  as  there 
kre.  no  trees  to  afford  shelter  during  the  inclemency 
of  winter,  the  appearance  is  greatly  changed,  and  ver- 
dure is  scarcely  to  be  seen  ;  so  that  the  cattle,  in  these 
seasons,  are  fed  partly  upon  straw,  and  partly  upon  sea* 
weed  thrown  by  storms  upon  the  shore.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  fresh-water  lakes,  well  stored  with  trout,  and 
frequented  by  innumerable  flocks  of  aquatic  fowls.  The 
number  of  cows  is  about  2000,  of  which  300  are  anau* 
ally  exported*  The  number  of  small  horses  is  at  least 
1600,  The  stt\te  of  agriculture  is  far  behind  ;  and  the 
^implements  of  )iiusbandry,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  the 
eame  kind  that  were  used  a  century  back.  The  quantity 
of  kelp  annually  manufactured  is  about  1200  tons,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietor. 
Lord  McDonald.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  present 
proprietor  to  reduce  the  possessions  of  the  tacksmen  to 
farms  not  too  extensive  to  be  managed  and  stocked  with* 
out  subsetting,  but  each  cultivated  by  the  person  who 
holds  it  in  lease  ;  and  to  raise  the  inferior  tenantry,  frola 
a  secondary  dependence  upon  the  tacksman,  to  hold  im- 
otiediately  from  the  landlord  :  a  policy  this  which  is  said 
to  have  indeed  offended  the  tacksmen,  but  which  cer- 
Vol.  V.  Z 
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North  Uist-tamly  tends  to  encourage  the  industrj,  and  to  Imprwe  th# 
comfort,  of  the  poorer  dass* 
Froduc-  In  this  island,  on  the  morasses,  grows  that  long  grass  well 
known  through  Scotland  by  the  common  name  odentj  iBifit 
for  pasture,  but  used  for  thatching,  for  ropes,  and  for  some 
other  similar  purposes.  By  the  sea*side  grows  a  sort  of 
natural  colewort,  named  merreni  and  rue^  useful  for  dyemg 
a  red  colour,  but  now  forbidden  to  be  plucked  np,  lest  the 
removing  of  it  should  promote  that  drifting  of  the  sands 
which  every  ^here  threatens  to  desolate  the  levtl  shores. 
£risgean,  or  wild  sherrat^  is  a  succulent  root,  whioh  tbt 
common  people  boil  and  use  for  potatoes  or  bread.  Car- 
mile  roots^  wild  carrots^  baldmeny,  hemlock,  with  the 
strawberry  and  cranberry  plants,  the  juniper  bush,  and 
the  bramble,  also  grow  hete.  Eagles,  hawks,  ravens, 
hems,  crows,  plovers,  nK>orfowIs,  woodcocks^  ptarmigans, 
soland  geesey  gulls,  wild  ducks  and  geese,  stamags,  fiisga- 
lars,  and  innumerable  other  land,  but  especially  water- 
fowls, are  conunon  to  North  Uist  with  the  contiguoas 
isles»  Polecats,  weasles,  and  deer,  less  noxious,  are  a- 
mong  the  wild  quadrupeds.  The  cuddy,  receiving  in  its 
third  yeax"  the  name  of  saitb^  in  tlie  fourth  that  of  inxe, 
and  waxing,  through  various  gradations  of  bulk,  to  the 
size  of  the  salmon,  is  the  most  plentiful  of  all  the  species 
of  sea*fishes  which  frequent  these  shores.  Syth,  eod,  her« 
rings,  ling,  sand-eels,  lobsters,  crabs,  clams,  oysters, 
wilks,  periwinkles,  cockles,  muscles,  limpets,  spout^fish- 
es,  and  many  other  sorts  of  shell- fishes,  are  also  numerous. 
Otters,  seals,  dog-fishes,  skates,  swarm  over  the  whole 
coasts. 

Small  islet.  About  a  league  to  the  northward  of  North  Uist  Hes  Bo- 
reray,  a  fertile  island,  s  mile  and  a  half  long  aad  half  c 
mile  broad.  Between  this  island  and  the  mainland  o£ 
North  Uist  lies  Oronsay,  an  island  only  at  bigh^water, 


half  a  mile  long;  the  soil  sandj  (ot  the  most  part^  but  fcr« 
tile  in  favourable  seasons.     Three  miles  westward  of  the 
last  mentioned  island^  biit  still  north  of  the  mainland  of 
North  Uist,  lies  Vallay  ;  also  an  island  only  at  high  wa* 
ter,  and  separated  from  the  shore  when  the  tide  is  out  by 
a  sand  two  miles  bro^.     It  is  a  mile  and  a  half  long^  not 
half  a  mile  broad  ;  the  soil  for  the  most  part  sandy.     It 
is  beautiful,  and  fertile  in  com  and  grass  when  the  sum- 
mer is  rainy ;  but  yields  very  little  of  either  when  the 
season  is  the  reverse.    In  the  winter  and  spring  it  is  quite 
barren,  the  surface  t)eing  covered  with  sand,  which  a  gale 
from  the  north*>west  never  fails  to  blow  over  it.     Two 
leagues  to  the  north-west  of  North  Uist  lies  Heisker^  nearly 
two  miles  in  length,  but  very  naitow.    The  soil  is  sandy, 
yields  very  little  grass  at  any  time,  and  is  only  valuable 
on  account  of  its  kelp  shores  and  a  small  quantity  of  grain 
it  produces.     The  islands  of  KItkbest  and  Ileray  lie 
stretched  aloilg  the  west  coast  of  North  Uist,  pretty  close 
to  it,  and  separated  from  it,  and  from  one  another,  by  a 
sand  which  the  sea  overflows  at  high  water.    The  former 
is  one  mile  long,  but  very  narrow :  the  soil  sandy  ;  lies 
quite  exposed  to  the  Western  Ocean,  which  makes  yearly 
encroachments,  and  is  in  danger  of  being  soon  blown  away 
by  the  wind.     The  latter  is  three  miles  long,  and  half  a 
mile  broad  in  most  places.     The  soil  is  partly  sandy  and 
partly  black  ground,  yielding  tolerable  crops  of  barley^ 
and  pasture  for  cattle.     South  of  the  mainland  of  North 
Uist,  between  it  and  Benbecula,  lies  Grimsay,  an  island 
oilly  at  high  water.    This  is  a  barren  island,  two  miles  in 
length,  and  covered  with  heath,  but  is  very  valuable  on 
account  of  its  kelp  shores. 

Benbecula  is  divided  from  South  Uist  by  a  strait  or 
sound  seven  miles  broad.  It  is  about  ten  miles  in  cir** 
^umference.  It  is  separated  frpm  South  Uist  by  a  narrow 
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South  iTitt.  and  shallow  sound,  fordable  at  low  water.  There  is  thd 
same  reason  for  supposing  that  this  island  is  of  less  valae 
now  than  it  was  at  former  times,  that  there  is  for  mar- 
king that  supposition  with  regard  to  several  other  islands 
in  this  chain  ;  viz.  that,  contrarj  to  the  general  form  of 
the  west  of  Scotland,  its  western  side  is  low,  and  its  east- 
em  the  most  mountainous.  It  still  exhibits  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  nunnery.  Its  soil,  animals,  natural  and  cul- 
tivated productions,  are  similar  to  those  alreadj  descri- 
bed. 

South  Uiit.  South  Uist  is  contiguous,  at  its  northern  extremity,  ta 
the  island  of  Benbecula.  South  tJist  is  about  thirty  miles 
long,  and  from  two  to  nine  miles  in  breadth.  Its  area  has 
been  calculated  to  afford,  on  the  west  side,  40,000  acres 
of  land  capable  of  cultivation.  On  that  side  it  is  light  and 
sandy.  The  principal  harbours,  or  rather  retreats  for 
'  them,  are  Loch  Skepert,  Loch  Eynert,  and  Loch  Boris- 
dale,  which  are  well  adapted  for  fishing  stations.  The 
number  of  sheep  is  about  7000,  and  of  horses  800.  A- 
bout  480  or  500  cows  are  annually  sold  from  the  island; 
but  the  principal  source  of  emolument  is  from  the  making 
of  kelp ;  of  which,  on  an  average,  1100  tons  are  annii- 
ally  manufactured.  Druidical  temples  are  here  to  be 
seen,  as  well  as  Duns  or  Picts  houses.  A  great  majority 
of  the  common  people  arc  Roman  catholics.  Vast  num- 
bers have  at  diiferent  periods  emigrated  from  this  and  the 
neighbouring  islands  to  America.     The  fish  are  similar 

Sail-fi^i,  or  to  those  in  the  neighbourhood.     The  sail-fish,  or,  as  it  is 

ihaik!!*^  called  by  the  Scottish  fishermen,  the  basking  shark,  fi«- 
quently  appears  here  in  May  or  June.  They  are  in  siie 
from  twenty-five  to  forty  feet  in  length,  and  the  circum- 
ference of  the  body  is  great.  The  tail  consists  of  two  un* 
equal  lobes  ;  the  skin  is  rough.  The  upper  jaw  is  much 
longer  than  the  lower  one.     The  teeth  are  small,  disposed 
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in  numbers  along  the  jaws.     The  eyes  are  placed  at  four- South  UiA 
teen  ox  eighteen  inches  distant  from  the  tip  of  the  nose. 
The  apertures  of  the  gills  are  long,  and  furnished  with 
strainers  of  the  substance  of  whalebone.    These  fish  swim 
slowly  with  their  two  dorsal  fins  above  water,  and  seem 
as  if  asleep.     They  are  tame  and  stupid,  and  permit  the 
near  approach  of  man.  They  suffer  a  boat  to  follow  them 
without  accelerating  their  motion.   The  harpooner. strikes 
his  weapon  into  the  fish  as  near  the  gills  as  possible  ;  but 
they  are  often  so  insensible  as  not  to  move  till  the  united 
strength  of  two  men  has  forced  in  the  harpoon  deeper. 
When  the  fish  perceives  himself  to  be  wounded,  he  throws 
up  his  tail,  plunges  headlong  to  the  bottom,  tries  to  dis* 
engage  himself  by  rolling  on  the  ground,  whereby  the 
rope  is  coiled  several  times  round  him,  and  the  harpoon 
often  bent.    Finding  his  efforts  vain,  he  swims  away  with 
prodigious  velocity,  and  such  force  as  to  tow  a  vessel  of 
seventy  tons  burden  against  a  fresh  gale.     They  some<- 
times  run  off  with  200  fathoms  of  line  and  two  harpoons, 
and  will  occupy  the  fishers  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  be« 
fore  they  are  subdued.     The  liver  is  the  valuable  part  of 
them.     A  large  one  produces  nine  or  ten  barrels  of  liver, 
from  which  the  return  of  oil  is  about  eight  barrels.  These 
Ish  are  found  on  most  of  the  western  coasts  of  the  north 
seas ;  Linnaeus  says  within  the  arctic  circle.  They  are  also 
found  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  the  Orkney  Isles,  the  He- 
brides, the  Welsh  coast,  and  in  the  Bay  of  Balishannan  on 
the  coast  of  Ireland.     They   are  extremely  inoffensive. 
Nothing  is  found  in  their  stoniachs  but  dissolved  greenish 
matter  ;  so  that  they  are  supposed  to  feed  on  sea-weed,  or, 
at  least,  on  animals  destitute  of  red  blood.     The  vulgar 
name  of  basking  shark  is  ill  applied  to  them.     They  are 
failed  in  Erse  cairban* 
The  Island  of  £risca  is  situated  to  the  southward  o{ 
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EfMci.  South  Uist.  Its  extent  is  trifling,  and  its  pepulatioA  not 
nuoierous.  The  natural  state  qf  this  isle  differs,  but  incon- 
siderably  from  that  of  the  others  which  have  been  descri- 
bed. The  fishery,  kelp,  pasturage,  and  a  little  tillage, 
:ire  the  means  il  presents  for  the  maintenance  of  its  inha- 
bitants. It  is  not  known  to  be  distinguished  by  quadru- 
peds, fishes,  or  fowls,  peculiar  to  itself.  The  eagles  com- 
mon through  these  isles  have  been  occasionally  made  the 

i>op]»  instruments  of  a  singular  species  of  theft.  Some  of  the 
idler  and  more  mischievous  peasants,  seeking  out  aa 
eagle's  nest,  sew  up  the  eaglets  anus.  Thus,  unable  to 
void  their  excrements,  they  shriek  continually  from  paio. 
The  parent  eagles,  mistaking  this  shrieking  for  the  cry  of 
unsatisfied  hunger,  return  incessantly  for  lambs,  kids,  and 
fishes.  The  nest  is  loaded  with  fresh  provisions.  In  the 
evening  the  thief  steals  to  it,  gives  a  temporary  relief  to  the 
bursting  eaglets,  again  stitches  up  their  fundaments,  and 
carries  off4he  superfluous  provisions  which  the  old  eagles 
,  have  laid  in.  fiut  this  practice  is  now  diligently  check- 
ed. 

Inferior  To    the   southward   of    these  is   Barra,    or   Barnij> 

which,  with  a  number  of  lesser  islands,  constitutes  a  paro- 
chial district,  terminating  the  chain  of  isles  which  stretches 
from  Lewis,  on  the  north,  to  Berneray  or  Bishop's  Isle,  oa 
the  south.  The  principal  islands  besides  Barray  that  are 
inhabited,  are  Watersay^  Sanderay,  Dabay,  Mengalay,and 
Berneray,  to  the  south ;  Flodday,  Hellesay,  and  Gigay,  on 
the  east ;  besides  a  number  of  smaller  islands  not  inhabit- 

^""T*  ed.  The  main  island  of  Barray  is  eight  computed  miles 
in  length,  and  from  two  to  four  in  breadth,  being  inter- 
aected  in  different  places  by  arms  of  the  a»a.  The  island 
of  Watersay,  separated  from  the  main  island  by  a  chan* 
nel  of  one  mile,  is  about  threo  miles  in  length,  and  in 
«ome  places  a  mile  and  a  bslf  broad.    The  next  is  S«ode* 
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njp  distant  tve  miles  from  Barraj.  It  is  two  miles  in  Banray.  ^ 
lengthy  two  in  breadth,  and  contains  nine  families.  Pah* 
bay,  lying  at  the  distance  of  eight  miles  from  Barraj,  one 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth,  contains  three 
.  femilies.  Mengalaj,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  miles,  two 
miles  in  length,  and  two  miles  in  breadth,  contains  eight 
families.  The  last  is  Bemeraj,  which,  from  its  being  call- 
ed the  Bishop's  Isle,  seems  to  have  once  belonged  to  the 
Bishop  of  the  Isles.  It  is  sixteen  miles  distant  from  Bar. 
raj,  one  mile  in  length,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  breadth, 
and  contains  three  families.  These  islands  are  fertile  in 
corn  «md  grass,  but  liable  to  be  blasted  by  the  south>west 
winds,  which  frequently  blow  here.  They  are  very  dif- 
ficult of  access,  on  account  of  the  strong  currents  running 
between  them ;  and  landing  is  sometimes  not  only  diffi- 
cult but  hazardous.  Close  by  the  island  of  Mengalay  is 
is  a  high  rock,  with  very  luxuriant  grass  growing  on  the 
top  of  it.  The  inhabitants  of  this  island  climb  to  the  top, 
at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  and  by  means  of  a  rope  carry 
up  their  wedders  to  fatten.  This  must  be  the  Scarpa 
Fervecum  mentioned  by  Buchanan.  The  main  island  of 
Barray  has  a  barren  appearance,  from  the  great  quantity 
of  rock  to  be  seea  every  where,  excepting  the  north  end, 
which,  for  fertility,  if  the  climate  were  equally  good,  might 
be  compared  to  any  of  the  same  extent  in  any  part  of 
Scotland.  In  the  middle  and  south  end  are  very  high  hillsi, 
and  some  flat  grounds.  The  hills  are  a  mixture  of  green 
rqek'  and  heathy  and  sfcem  to  be  bSHer  calculated  for  a 
sheep  walk  than  for  rearing  black  cattle,  but  lie  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  market. 

There  are  great  quantities  of  cod  and  ling  caught  upon 
the  east  coast  of  Barray,  or  between  that  and  the  main- 
land ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  boats  are  annually 
fxnployed  here.    X^e  shell-fish  called  cockle  is  found  in 
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,  Bvray,  vast  abundance  on  the  great  sand-bank  on  the  north  end  of 
Barraj.  In  time  of  scarcity,  about  200  families,  that  is 
to  say,  the  whole  population  of  the  island,  have  resorted  to 
it  for  their  daily  subsistence.  During  two  successive 
years  of  scarcity,  not  less  than  from  100  to  200  horse- 
loads  of  cockles  were  taken  from  these  sands  at  low  water, 
every  day  of  the  spring  tides,  during  the  months  of  May, 
June,  July,  and  August. 

Of  the  harbours  connected  with  this  island,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  first,  towards   the  North   Ottirvore, 
is  more  properly  a  road  than  a  harbour  :   the  entrance 
to  it  is  from  the  east,  between   the  islands  of  Hellesay 
and  Gigay.     The  next  further  south  is  Flodday  Sound, 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  islands,  and  opens  to  the  south- 
east.    Here  the  largest  ships  may  ride  with  safety  all 
the  seasons  of  the  year.     Terivah,  or  the  Inland  Bay, 
so  called  from  its  cutting  far  into  the  middle  of  the  coun- 
try.    Here  vessels  may  ride  out  the  hardest  gales.     It  o- 
pens  also  to  the  south-east.     On  the  south  end  of  Barray 
is  Kisimul  Bay,  so  called  by  the  natives ;  and  by  mari- 
ners Castle  Bay,  from  an  old  castle  to  be  afterwards  men- 
tioned.   It  opens  to  the  south.    In  the  island  of  Watersaj 
is  a  commodious  harbour  for  ships  of  aiiy  burden.  It  is  ac- 
cessible from  the  south-east,  between  the  islands  of  San- 
deray  and  Muldonich,  or  the  Deer  Island.    Ottirvore  and 
Flodday  are  much  frequented  by  ships  to  and  from  the 
Baltic.    The  convenience  of  these  harbours,  or  more  pro- 
perly roads,  and  the  great  quantity  of  fish  killed  upon 
the  coast,  should  make  Barray  a  more  eligible  situation  for 
a  village  than  any  that  the  Joint  Stock  Company  have  yet 
pitched  upon.     These  harbours  have  good  outlets  for  the 
south  and  north,  and  are  near  the  fishing  banks.     They 
also  abound  in  small  cod  and  flounders. 

At  the  place  called  Castle  Bay  is  a  fort  l^uilt  upon  9^ 
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rocky  "which  must  have  formerly  been  almost  covered  with  Barray.  ^ 
the  sea.  This  fort  is  of  a  hexagonal  form  ;  th«  wall  is  old  fort, 
near  thirtj  feet  high  :  in  one  of  its  angles  is  a  high 
square  tower ;  on  the  top  of  which,  at  the  comer  imme<- 
diatelj-  above  the  gate,  is  a  perforated  stone,  through 
i;vhich  the  gockraan  or  watchman,  who  sat  there  all  night, 
xnight  let  a  stone  fall  upon  anj  person  who  attempted  t« 
surprise  the  gate  by  night.  Within  the  walls  arc  several 
ileuses,  and  a  well  dug  through  the  middle  of  the  rock* 
The  tradition  here  is,  that  this  fort  was  built  upwards  of 
500  years  ago.  Buchanan  calls  it  an  old  castle  in  his 
time.  It  was  always  the  residence  of  the  lairds  of  Bar* 
raj,  till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Here  arc 
also  several  Dfuidical  temples,  none  of  them  rMnarkablc 
for  extent  or  structure.  Of  the  buildings  here  called 
Duns  there  are  five  on  the  island  of  Barray,  two  in  Wa- 
tersay,  one  in  Sanderay,  one  in  Pabbay,  bne  in  Menga- 
lay,  and  one  in  Berneray  ;  the  last  of  which  is  taken  no« 
tice  of  by  the  learned  Dr  M*Pherson  of  Slate  in  his  An- 
tiquities, and  is  more  entire  than  any  of  the  rest.  Each 
of  these  Duns  is  in  sight  of  some  other,  that  in  case  of  an 
invasion  the  alarm  might  be  more  speedily  communicated 
to  the  whole. 

Barray  has  long  belonged  to  the  family  of  McNeil.  In  Trial  ^^ 
the  reign  of  James  the  Sixth,  an  English  ship  was  seized 
upon  the  coast  by  Roderick  M'Neil,  then  laird  of  Bar- 
ray, sumamed  RuaryuUurter,  or,  "  Roy  the  turbulent  ;** 
probably  so  called  from  the  frequent  depredations  he 
committed  in  different  places,  which  were  not  uncommon 
in  those  days.  Queen  Elizabeth  complained  to  the  court 
of  Scotland  of  ap  act  of  piracy  committed  upon  her  sub- 
jects ;  upon  which  the  laird  of  Barray  was  summoned  to 
appear  at  Edinburgh,  to  answer  for  his  unjustifiable  beha- 
yiQur ;  but  he  either  rcfased  or  despised  the  summons. 
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Barray.  Several  attempts  were  afterwards  made  to  apprehend  Un^ 
'  which  proved  unsuccessful.  Mr  M^enxie,  commonlj 
called  the  Tutor  of  Kintail,  predecessor  to  the  late  Lord 
M^Leod,  undertook  by  stratagem  what  others  could  not 
do  by  more  direct  means.  Having  come,  under  cover  o£ 
a  friendly  visit,  to  the  castle  of  Kisimul,  where  the  laird 
then  resided,  he  invited  him  and  all  the  retitiners  on  board 
his  vessel,  where  they,  not  suspecting  any  hostile  desigq, 
f ufiered  themselves  to  be  overpowered  with  liquor ;  so 
that  all  his  friends  were  easily  persuaded  to  go  on  shore, 
and  trust  their  chief  in  the  hands  of  one  who  had  so  hos- 
pitably e  ertained  them*  Kintail  improved  the  advan- 
tage put  into  h.s  hands,  hoisted  sail  under  night ;  and  the 
wind  proving  fair,  he  was  soon  out  of  reach  of  his  pixr« 
suers.  He  at  length  arrived  with  his  prisoner  at  £din» 
burgh,  where  McNeil  was  tried  for  his  life.  Being  interroga^ 
ted  why  he  treated  Queen  Elizabeth's  subjects  with  sach 
barbarity,  he  replied,  that  he  thought  himself  bound  bj 
his  loyalty  to  retaliate,  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power,  the 
vnpardonable  injury  done  by  the  Queen  of  England  to  his 
own  sovereign  and  bis  Majesty's  mother.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  whole  transaction,  on  the  part  of  the  Scot- 
tish court,  was  conducted  merely  as  a  matter  of  ostenta* 
tion,  to  avoid  a  quarrel  with  Elizabeth.  McNeil  was 
pardoned,  but  his  estate  was  forfeited.  The  forfeiture, 
however,  consisted  of  transferring  it  immediately  from 
She  crown  to  M'Kenzie,  who  had  performed  the  service 
of  seizing  McNeil.  M^Kenzie  immediately  eave  it  back 
to  McNeil,  on  condition  of  a  payment  of  sixty  merki^ 
Scots  annually,  amounting  to  L.3  :  6  :  8  Sterling. ' 
Genenl  re-  '^^  chain  of  islands  which  we  have  now  describee^ 
>^^  exceptmg  St  Kilda,  form  the  most  westerly  part  of  the  • 
Hebrides.  As  already  mentioned,  the  most  singular  dr- 
cumstance  in  their  structure  is,  that  the  $att  part  of  the« 
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)ics  towawrds  the  west — a  circumstance  which  must  of  nc-OcncnlRe^ 
<:essity  have,  in  4he  course  of  ages,  greatly  diminished  ■ 
their  extent  and  yalue.     It  is  only  because  their  soil  in 
that  direction  is  a  light  sand,  which  readily  absorbs  moist- 
ure, that  they  possess  any  degree  of  fertility.    With  then^ 
the  year  is  divided  rather  into  a  wet  season  and  a  dry, 
than  into  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter.     The  en- 
ergy of  vegetation  is  hardly  renewed  till  the  rains  and 
blasting  winds  have  ceased  in  April.     The  heat  is  often 
torrid  ;  vegetation  rapid ;  the  sky  with  little  variation  se- 
rene ;  the  winds  neither  too  violent  nor  too  fickle  till  the 
month  of  August  have  partly  passed.     By  that  time  the 
rains  begin  to  fail,  the  winds  arise,  and  both  prevail  al- 
most incessantly  till  the  ensuing  March  have  nearly  ex- 
pired.    Yet  during  this  continuance  of  wind  and  rain, 
no  heavy  falls  of  snow,  and  no  extreme  severity  of  frost, 
fire  here  known.     Insular  disposition  mitigates  to  these 
isles  the  inclemency  of  a  period  of  the  year,  which  lati- 
tude and  exposure  would  otherwise  render  much  more 
distressful  to  their  inhabitants.     Only  vegetables,  which 
spring  rapidly  and  ripen  early,  can  be  profitably  cultiva- 
ted as  articles  of  crop,    flax,  hemp,  potatoes,  barley,  ap- 
pear to  answer  reasonably  well ;  bttt  even  black  oats,  al- 
though hardier,  and  not  later  in  ripening,  than  the  white^ 
are  seldom  ripe  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  cut  thea 
down,  and  can  scarcely  ever  be  gathered  in  without  havinf 
been  considerably  damaged  by  the  winds  and  rains  while 
in  the  shock,  or  while  standing.  The  sheep  and  black  eat* 
tie  and  horses  are  stUfUed  in  their  growth  by  the  scanti* 
ness  of  forage  which  so  long  a  period  of  inclement  wea- 
ther necessarily  produces,  and  are  subjected  to  those  dis- 
eases which  animals  contract  by  exposure  to  storms,  and 
fo  a  humid  chilling  atmosphere. 
Returning  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mainland  of  Iiw 
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Sky*  yerness-shire,  across  a  channel  called  the  Minch,  wo 
'  come  to  the  Island  of  Sky.  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
Hebrides.  It  lies  at  the  distance  of  about  eighteen  miles 
south-west  from  Harris  ;  on  the  south-east  it  approaches 
ver  J  near  to  the  district  of  Glenelg,  on  the  continent  of 
Scotland.  On  the  south  it  is  divided  bj  about  five  leagues 
of  sea,  from  the  promontory  of  Ardnamurchan  in  Argyle- 
shire ;  the  Minsh  chann^  on  the  west  divides  it  from 
South  Uist  and  Barray ;  and  the  sea,  by  which  it  is  wash-* 
cd  on  the  north,  opens  at  length  into  the  Northern  Ocean. 
This  island  is  between  fifty  and  sixty  miles  in  length, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  forty  miles.  At  the  ferry 
of  Glenelg  it  is  not  above  half  a  mile  from  the  mainland 
of  Invemess«shire.  It  is  deeply  intersected  round  its 
whole  circumference  by  arms  of  the  sea.  The  Bay  of 
Portree,  Loch  Snizoft,  and  Loch  Braccadale,  are  the  lar- 
gest of  its  bays.  The  coasts  are  in  general  bold  and  roc- 
ky, abounding  with  many  safe  and  commodious  bays, 
especially  at  the  harbour  of  Oronsay  in  the  parish  of 
Slate,  and  the  harbour  at  the  village  of  Portree.  The 
country  is  mountainous,  and  some  of  the  hills  are  so  high 
as  to  be  covered  with  snow  on  their  tops  at  midsummer ; 
4heir  sides  are  covered  with  heath  and  grass,  which  afford 
good  pasture  for  sheep  and  black  cattle.  Between  the 
3nountains  are  some  fertile  valleys ;  and  the  greater  part 
towards  the  sea-coast  is  plain  and  arable,  particularly  in 
the  parish  of  Kilmuir,'  where  the  soil  produces  good 
crops.  The  island  is  well  watered  by  a  great  number  of 
rivers  abounding  with  trout  and  salmon.  In  the  small 
rivers  Kilmartin  and  Ord,  is  found  the  great  horse^mus- 
cle  (jnytilui  margariufera\  in  which  pearls  are  bred* 
Mr  Martin  was  informed  by  the  proprietor  of  Ord,  that 
a  pearl  has  been  found  in  it  valued  at  L.20  Sterling.  Therci 


swe  also  in  the  island  a  number  of  fresh-watet  lakes  sto«     Sky* 
red  with  trout  and  eel. 

Sky  contains  various  objects  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  ^J^^ 
traveller.  In  the  parish  of  Snizort  is  a  huge  perpendicular 
rock  or  natural  obelisk  of  uncommon  height  and  magni« 
tude,  which  when  seen  from  a  distance  very  much  resem* 
bles  a  large  steeple.  The  stone  is  about  360  feet  in  circum^ 
ference  at  the  base  ;  a  little  below  the  middle  it  is  a  good 
deal  rounder  ;  and  thence  lessening  upwards,  it  seems  to 
end  nearly  in  a  sharp  point;  its  height  is  thought  to  exceed 
300  feet.     There  is  also  in  the  same  side  of  the  parish^ 
in  the  march  between  it  and  the  parish  of  Portree,  a  beau- 
tiful  fall  of  water  or  cataract,   the  perpendicular  height 
of  which  is  about  ninety  feet.     What  is  most  remark- 
able relative  to  this  fall  is,  that  nearly  opposite  to  the 
fiddle  of  it  there  is  an  arched  hollow  path  across  the 
rock,  along  which  five  or  six  people  may  walk  abreast 
i^ith  the  greatest  safety,  quite  secure  from  and  unmolest«  , 
ed  by  the  body  of  water  that  rolls  over  them,  and  which 
ia  this  situation  they  might  mistake  for  a  thick  pillar  of 
close  smoke,  did  they  not  see  it  dash  upon  the  rocks  be* 
low. 

In  the  parish  of  Kilmuir,  in  a  low  valley,  there  is  a       ^  - 
small  hill  shaped  like  a  house,  and  covered  with  small 
trees,  or  rather  shrubs,  of  natural  growth.     At  one  side  Cariout 
of  it  there  is  a  lake  of  fresh  water,  from  which  there  is  no***'** 
visible  discharge.     Its  water  finds  many  passages  through 
the  hill,  and  makes  its  appearance  on  the  other  side  in  a 
great  number  of  springs  of  the  very  purest  kind.     They 
all  run  into  an  oval  bason  below,  which  has  a  bottom  of 
white  sand,  and  is  the  habitation  of  many  small  fish. 
From  that  pond  the  water  runs  in  a  copious  stream  to  the 
'sea.     At  the  sid6  of  this  rivulet  there  is  a  bath  made  of 
stone,  and  concealed  from  public  view  by  small  trees  sur« 
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^  Sfcy*  roitnding  it.  Its  name  is  Loch  Shant,  or  the  Sacred 
Lake. '  Therer  was  once  a  great  resort  of  people  afflicted 
with  ailments  to  this  place.  Thej  bathed  themselves  and 
drank  of  the  water,  though  it  has  no  mineral  quality ;  and 

^  in  a  shelf  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  wall  of  a  contiga^ 

ous  inclosure,  they  left  offerings  of  small  rags,  piiiSi  and 
loured  threads^  to  the  divinity  of  the  place. 
Concealed  At  the  northern  termination  of  a  ridge  of  mountains  m 
the  same  parish,  is  a  most  curious  concealed  valley.  It 
'  is  on  all  sides  surrounded  with  high  rodcs,  and  accessible- 
to  men  or  cattle  only  in  three  or  four  places.  A  person 
seeing  the  top  of  these  rocks  could  never  imagine  that 
they  surrounded  so  great  a  space  of  ground.  In  barba* 
roUs  times,  when  perpetual  feuds  and  discords  siibsisted 
between  the  clans^  to  such  a  degree  that  life  and  move- 
able property,  could  not  be  secure,  when  the  approach  of 
an  enemy  was  announced,  the  weakest  of  the  inhabitants^ 
with  all  the  cattle^  were  sent  into  that  secre^  asylum^ 
where  strangers  could  never  discover  them  without  parti- 
cular information.  It  is  so  capacious  as  to  hold  (but  not 
to  pasture  for  any  length  of  time)  4000  head  of  cattle* 

The  coast  of  Portree,  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  th^ 
harbour,  but  more  especially  on  the  north,  is  overhung 

INills.  by  huge  cliffs  of  stupendous  height.  To  west- south-west 
of  the  harbour  is  a  hill  called  Ait-Suidbe^Fhuin^  or  **  Fin- 
gal's  sitting  Place ;"  because  on  the  top  of  it  is  a  green 
hillock,  on  which,  says  tradition,  Fingal  was  wont  to  sit 
in  state,  point  out  tlie  difierent  courses,  and  survey  his 
heroes  pursuing  the  chace.  From  this  hillock^  in  a  clear 
day,  the  lofty  hills  of  CuUen  and  Strath,  the  parishes  of 
Doerinsh  and  Braccadale,  the  Long  Island,  North  and 
South  Uist,  and  Barray,  may  be  seen,  as  likewise  the  west 
aide  of  Treternish,  Portree,  Raasay,  Applecross,  Loch 
Carron^  and  the*  interjacent  seas.  Nearly  opposite  to  thit 
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Kill,  at  a  mile's  distance^  south-east  of  the  harbour,  rises  Sky* 
Ban^diatt'a'bbaig^  or,  "  the  Hill  of  his  Defence,"  having  ' 
also  on  its  top  a  green  hillock,  called  Cruacban^Mbicm 
Swan  (M^Swan's  eminence),  remarkable  onlj  for  its  si« 
milaritj  to  that  on  the  top  of  jUt^stnde-Fbutn^  miless 
the  tradition,  that  a  son  of  Swain  or  Sueno,  a  Danish  or 
Norwegian  king,  lies  buried  there,  maj  be  thought  de« 
serving  of  notice.  On  the  side  of  Ban^dian^a^bhaig  that 
looks  towards  Raasay,  and  which  is  extremely  steep, 
rise  a  number  of  rocks  of  a  conical  form,  green  at  their 
tops,  or  covered  with  heath.  Between  these  rocks  run 
small  fioUow  vales,  where  sheep  and  goats  find  pasture ; 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  on  the  same  side,  are  seve« 
ral  caves,  in  which  sea*fowl  and  wild  pigeons  nestle,  and 
into  some  of  which  the  sea  at  high  crater  enters.  The  hiU 
itself,  on  account  of  its  height  and  peculiar  form,  is  an  in* 
fallible  mark  of  the  situation  and  place  of  the  harbour. 

On  the  shore  of  the  same  parish  is  a  cave  that  merits  csw*^ 
particular  attention.  It  is  extremely  narrow  without,  but 
within  becomes  verj  spacious  and  high,  capable  of  con* 
taining  at  ease  500  persons.  Below  its  mouth,  up  from 
high-water  mark  to  the  level  of  the  cave,  the  hollow 
rock  is  faced  with  a  perpendicular  wall  of  large  plain^^ 
stone  about  twelve  feet  high,  having  several  steps  so  nar« 
row  that  only  one  man  can  ascend  at  a  time.  Within,  the  air 
freely  circulates  ;  in  the  middle  is  a  well  \  and  if  they  had 
no  fire-arms,  one  man  could  easily  defend  the  passage  a* 
gainst  a  host  of  ^foes  :  so  that  it  seems  to  have  been  de« 
signed,  both  by  nature  and  art,  as  a  place  of  secure  re« 
treat ;  though,  if  the  tradition  be  true,  it  proved  other* 
wise  to  one  party  that  retired  to  it  for  safety :  for  the  story 
goes,  that  in  the  troublesome  and  barbarous  times,  wheir 
the  neighbourbg  districts  plundered  and  destroyed  each 
other,  and  the  weak  were  always  a  prey  to  the  strong, 
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^7'    ^  many  often  retreated  to  this  cave  as  a  place  of  conceal- 
ment and  security.     At  one  time,  however,  they  withia 
deeming  themselves  from  their  situation  too  secure,  were 
negligent  in  defending  the  passage.     Their  enemies  got 
intelligence  they  were  there,  and  surprising  them  in  the 
night,  filled  the  mouth  of  the  cave  with  timber  and  moist 
heath,  and  then  setting  fire  to  it^  allowed  none  to  escape, 
but  all  were  either  smothered  to  death  in  their  sleep,  or 
mberably  perished  in  the  flames.    In  confirmation  of  this 
tradition,  a  man  not  long  since  dead  found  about  sixty 
years  ago  a  large  brass  kettle,  in  a  dark  comer  in  the  far- 
■  ther  end  of  the  cave  9  and  bones  of  different  sizes  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  it.     It  abounds  in  stalactites,  which  partly 
hang  from  the  arch  above,  and  partly  fall  down,  many  of 
them  having  several  jj^oles  through  and  through,  and  are 
great  curiosities.  Another  cave  is  not  far  distant,  and  is  of 
unexplored  extent.     Concerning  this  last,  the  vulgar  tell  a 
story  about  a  piper,  or  player  on  the  bagpipes,  who,  along 
with  some  other  persons,  attempted  to  explore  the  reces- 
ses of  the  cavern.     None  of  the  party  ever  returned ;  but 
persons  above  ground,  in  the  direction  in  which  the  ca- 
vern runs,  though  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  its  moath, 
heard  the  piper  playing  under  ground  beneath  their  feet. 
This  story  of  the  piper  seems  to  be  a  very  favourite  00c 
in  the  Highlands ;  it  is  told  concerning  some  other  caverns 
in  Sky,  and  concerning  several  on  the  mainland  of  Scot- 
land.    In  particular,  it  is  told  concerning  a  cave  on  the  ri- 
ver Nevis  in  Inverness-shire,  -which  we  formerly  descri- 
bed.    In  this  last  case  the  tradition  is,  that  the  noise  of 
the  piper's  music  was  heard  under  ground  at  a  place  call- 
ed Kinloch,  distant  from  the  entrance  of  the  cave  no  less 
than  ten  miles.  The  tune  he  played  was,  ^^  Oh  that  I  bad 
three  hands,  two  for  the  bagpipe  and  one  for  the  sword  " 
signifying  that  he  had  been  attacked  by  subterranean  foes. 
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%a  the  district  of  the  parish  of  Strath  called  Stnlhaird,  ^7- 
ure  a  number  of  caves,  in  one  of  which  Prince  Charles 
Stuart,  the  son  of  the  pretender,  lodged  for  some  nights 
in  1746.  That  this  island,  like  most  of  the  other  islands 
of  the  Hebrides^  has  been  formeilj  covered  with  woods^ 
appears  from  the  large  trunks  of  fir  and  other  trees  dailj 
dug  up  in  all  the  bogs  and  peat-mosses  in  the  countrj, 
From  the  height  of  the  hills,  and  its  insular  situation,  theCltnutu 
air  seldom  continues  long  of  the  same  temperature;  the 
air  is  generally  loaded  with  vapour ;  and,  on  an  average, 
three  days  in  twelve  throughout  the  year  are  scarcely  free 
from  rain,  far  less  from  clouds.  These,  attracted  by  the 
hills,  sometimes  break  in  useful  and  refreshing  showers  $ 
ftt  other  times,  suddenly  bursting  like  a  water-spout,  pour 
4own  their  contents  with  tremendous  noise,  deluging  the 
plains  below,  and  often  destroying  the  hopes  of  the  hue* 
bandman.  The  crops  also  soffer  by  the  stormy  winds 
which  set  in  about  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of 
September.  To  this  variable  temperature  of  the  air,  and 
uncertainty  of  the  weather,  the  agues,  fevers,  rheuma* 
tisms,  pectoral  affections,  and  dysenteries-^the  prevailing 
distempers — may  be  ascribed.  That  the  climate,  however, 
is  far  from  being  unhealthy,  the  long  life  of  the  inhabi- 
tants sufficiently  testifies*  The  soil  is  in  general  black  and 
mossy,  and  better  adapted  for  pasture  than  tillage ;  though 
the  latter  might  be  advantageously  followed  if  leases  and 
proper  encouragement  were  given  to  the  tenants.  The 
cascroim,  or  crooked  spade,  is  almost  the  only  utensil  use4 
by  the  common  class  of  tenants  in  labouring  the  ground* 
The  mode  of  dressing  the  com  to  be  ground,  by  what  is 
called  gradan^  is  here  still  in  use.  By  this  operation  theypwdnf 
save  the  trouble  of  thrashing  and  kiln-drying  the  grain.* 
Fire  is  set  to  the  straw,  and  the  flame  and  heat  parches  the 
grain ;  it  is  then  made  mto  meal  in  the  fuen^  Tjuf 
VojehV.  Aft 
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,    ^^y*     meal  looks  very  black,  but  tastes  well  enough,  and  Is  es- 
teemed very  wholesome.     The  whole  of  the  work  is  per- 
formed by  the  women.  The  only  apology  g^en  by  them- 
selves for  this  mode  of  preparing  the  grain  is,  that  the 
quantity  of  grain  whick  the  generality  have  is  very  small, 
and  many  of  them  are  at  a  great  distance  from  a  mill* 
The  cattle  do  not  want  the  straw,  because  they  lie  out  all 
winter  in  good  pasture  ;  and  as  snow  does  not  lie  long  on 
the  ground,  they  can  always  have  enough  of  food. 
Cattle.         The  isle  of  Sky  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  excel- 
lent small  breed  of  cattle,  which  never  fail  to  bring  a  con- 
siderable price  when  sold  in  Scotland  to  be  fattened  on  the 
southern  pastures.  The  number  of  sheep  reared  here  is  also 
very  considerable.     It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  general 
diffusion  of  sheep  over  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  which 
has  of  late  become  a  favourite  object,  does  by  no  means 
tend  to  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  breed  of  cattle  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  sheep  that  are  reared,  are  in  many  cases 
almost  so  much  clear  profit ;  because  on  the  bleak  mount- 
ains  the  cattle  could  obtain  no  food,  where  the  sheep,  being 
a  smaller  animal,  find  abundance.     The  valleys,  which 
are  the  only  parts  of  the  pastures  suitable  to  their  nature, 
are  still  allotted  to  the  cattle,  while  the  mountains  are  set 
apart  as  a  sheep- walki     Thus,  ahhough  enormous  quan« 
titles  of  sheep  are  now  reared  in  the  Highlands,  where 
only  a  trifling  number,  to  supply  woollen  for  clothing, 
were  found  formerly  ;  yet  great  numbers  of  cattle  stiil 
come  from  thence  to  the  markets  of  the  south.    The  num- 
bers are  indeed  diminished,  but  not  in  the  proportion 
that  was  originally  apprehended.     As  the  population,  in 
.   '  many  parts  of  the  Highlands,  has  greatly  diminished,  it  is 

4iot  improbable  that  almost  as  many  cattle  now  come  from 
thence  as  came  a  century  ago.  Great  numbers  of  sheep 
and  cattle  are  annually  sold  at  the  two  fairs  of  Portree* 
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The  wild  birds  of  Sky  are  common  to  the  other  islands ,  ^J*  ^ 
of'  the  Hebrides ;  as,  wild  geese  and  ducks,  gulls,  cor- 
morants, cranes,  eagles,  crowi^  ravens,  rooks,  cuckoos, 
rails,  woodcocks^  moorfowls,  partridges^  plovers,  wild  pi* 
geons,  &c*  Besides  other  reptiles^  there  are  three  species 
bf  serpents  common  to  this  island  $  the  first,  spotted  black 
and  white,  and  ver j  pernicious  ;  the  second  yellow,  with 
brown  spots  ;  and  the  thirds  of  a  brown  colour,  the 
smallest  and  least  poisonous*  The  people  are  strong,  ro* 
bust,  healthy,  and  prolific*  They  for  the  most  part  pro-  Mannerf. 
fess  the  protestant  religion  ;  are  honest,  brave,  and  hospi- 
table. They  speak  the  language,  wear  the  habit,  and 
observe  the  customs,  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  He« 
brides  and  Western  Highlands.  They  bring  up  their 
children  in  the  hardiest  manner,  allowing  them  to  run 
without  shoes  or  stockings  tilUhey  are  eight  or  ten  years 
old.  They  live  hardy  themselves,  using  no  bed  except  a 
layer  of  heath,  with  a  coverlet  of  rug  spread  over  them. 
The  gentlemen  live  in  the  same  stile,  and  with  the  same 
or  greater  luxury,  than  their  countrymen  in  the  south  of 
Scotland  ;  inasmuch  as  all  sorts  6f  game  and  fish,  which 
in  other  places  can  only  be  procured  at  a  great  expence, 
are  here  easily  -obtainedi  Some  peculiarities  are  noticed 
by  strangers  ;  such  as,  that  here,  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  Highlands,  a  glass  of  whisky  is  drank  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning.  A  stranger  is  seldom  allowed  the 
privilege  of  refusal,  because  the  duties  of  hospitality 
would  not  have  been  properly  fulfilled  if  he  were  suffered 
to  depart  without  this  favourite  cordial.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  in  the  West  Highlands  the  moist-^ 
ure  of  the  climate  may  render  this  custom  not  only  harm- 
less but  salutary.  Not  only  do  persons  of  undoubted  so- 
briety belonging  to  the  country  comply  with  ir,  but  it  is 
certaiii  that  strangers  going  thither  find  themselves  les> 

A  a  2 
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aJected  by  tptritnous  liquors  than  in  the  south  of  Sc<j(i 
land.  The  keen  air  of  the  mountains,  loaded  as  it  u  witU 
moisture  from  a  vast  ocean,  fortifies  the  nerves,  or  renderi 
ihem  insensible  to  the  stimnlus^ttded  to.  Nor  does  ihii 
6ccnr  froni  habit,  or  in  consequence  of  anj  gradual  change 
bf  constittKtion«  The  same  man,  who  in  Edinburgh  would 
be  iotall J  disoitdered  bj  tasting  ardent  spirits  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  before  dinner,'  and  n^ho  Would  feel  himself  consi* 
derablj  injured  at  any  time  by  a  very  moderate  quantity 
taken  undiluted,  aftet  a  very  few  days  residence  in  the 
West  Highlands,'  especially  if  engaged  in  the  sports  of  the 
field,  drinks  whisky,  without  injury  or  besitatioo,  like  a 
Highlander. 

In  the  Highlands,  the  breakfast  is  a  principal  meal* 
Accustonled  to  be  out  among  the  hills  shooting  ar  hunt* 
Ing;  a  Highhnd  gentlettian  seldom  ihinks  of  dinner.  Oa 
this  account  the  breakfast  table  is  plentifully  stored  with 
all  or  most  of  the  following  articles  i  l*ea^  oat  cakes,  and 
biscuits^  for  wheat>bfead  is  seldom  to  be  seen ;  butter; 
cheese;  eggs,  hung  beef^  broiled  salmon^  br  kipper  as  it  is 
called,  ham;  tongues;  matmalade,  hotieyi  tod  fresh  her- 
rings, where  they  can  be  had.  Wherever  you  call  you  artf 
presented  with  spirits;  except  in  the  poore^  cbttages^  where 
they  o#er  mliki 
lifSaenb  ^^  Sky  many  valaable  mineriils  hftve  been  discovered^ 
but  none  have  been  wrought  to  any  advantage.  In  many 
places  the  hills  exhibit  marks  of  volcanic  fire,  tn  the  fi* 
rish  of  Strath  limestone  and  inarl  are  abundant  $  and  therfe 
Is  some  marble  of  an  inferior  quality.  Near  the  village 
of  Sleat  are  found  marcasites  of  various  kinds^  and  finely 
variegated  pebbles.  A  valley  near  Loch  Fallart  produces 
fine  agates;  and  many  of  the  rivulets  cootain  topazes 
washed  down  from  the  hills  by  mountain  torrents*  Rods 
ctystals^  and  other  precious  stonei^  are  also  fbttnd  nAit 
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hfULYj  rains  among  the  sand  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The 
loath  and  west  coasts  abonnd  with  coral^  hoth  red  and 
^hite. 

Several  vestiges  of  anti^il7  are  to  be  fonnd  in  Sky^Duriepa 
Pne  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  Castle  of  Dun.*^"^ 
vegan.  It  stands  on  i|  high  rocky  over  a  looh  of  the  saipe 
name,  a  branch  of  Loch  Fallart.  Pfut  of  it  has  been  re- 
paired in  the  mpdcm  taste,  bnl  the  greater  portion  of  it  is 
fuicient.  The  oldest  part  is  a  sqnare  tower,  which,  with 
a  wall  ronnd  the  edge  of  the  rock,  was  the  original  fbrti* 
,  ^cation. 

f'  In  this  castle,^'  sajs  Mr  Pennant,  f*  is  preterycd  the  Fairy  flag, 
^raolanchshi,  or  Fairy  Flag,  of  the  familj,  bestowed  on  ' 
it  hy  Utania,  the  Ben-Shi,  or  wife  of  Oberon  king  of 
)he  fairies.  She  blessed  it,  at  the  same  time,  with  powcr^ 
of  the  first  impc^rtance,  which  were  to  be  exerted  only  on 
three  occasions ;  bnt  on  the  last,  after  the  end  was  ob» 
tsined,  an  invisible  being  is  to  arrive  and  carry  oiF  th^ 
standard  and  standard-bearer  never  more  to  be  seen.  J^ 
fxmilj  of  Clan-y-Faitter  bad  this  dangerous  office,  an4 
held  it  by  their  lands  in  Brapcadale.  The  flag  has  been 
produced  thrice ;  the  first  tjme,  in  an  nneqnal  engagement 
against  the  Clan  Ronald,  to  whose  sight  the  M*Leoda 
were  multiplied  tenfold }  the  second  preserved  the  heir 
^  the  family,  being  prpduced  to  save  the  longings  of 
the  lady  of  the  family }  apd  tbl^  third  ti|ne  to  save  my 
•wn  j'but  it  was  so  tattered  that  Titania  did  not  seem  to 
think  it  worth  sencUng  for*  This  was  a  superstition  de» 
rived  from  the  Norw^ian  ancestry  of  the  house.  The 
fable  was  caught  ^om  the  country,  and  nuight  be  of  usp 
to  animate  the  clan.  The  Danes  had  their  iiiagical  stand- 
ard,  Raefimi,  or  the  Raven,  embroidered  in  an  instant  by 
the  three  daughters  of  Lodbrdie,  and  sisters  of  Hingnar, 
j^bbafi  or  Ivar«    Sigurd  had  Vk  enchanted  <|lag|  giycfli 


mour. 
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S>Tr«  him  bj  his  mother,  vfiih  circumstances  somewhat  similat 
to  the  Dunvegan  colours  ;  whosoever  bore  it  in  the  &^j  of 
battle  was  to  be  killed*  Accordingly,  in  one  of  his  bat<r 
ties  three  statidard-bearers  were  snccessivelj  slain  ;  bat 
on  the  death  of  the  last  he  obtained  the  victory.  Here  is 
preserved  a  great  ox-horn  tipped  with  silver.  The  arm 
was  twisted  round  its  spires,  the  mouth  brought  over  the 
elbow,  and  then  drank  off.  The  northern  nations  held  this 
species  of  cup  in  high  esteem,  and  used  the  capacious  horns 
of  the  great  aurochs.  They  graced  tUe  hospitable  halls 
of  kings  ;  and  out  of  them  the  ancient  heroes  quenched 
their  thirst." 

Old  ar-  In  this  castle  is  also  preserved  a  round  shield  made  of 
iron,  that,  even  in  its  decayed  state,  weighs  near  twenty 
pounds,  itself  a  load  in  these  degenerate  days.;  yet  they 
were  in  use  no  longer  ago  than  the  century  before  last. 
Each  chieftain  had  his  armour-bearer,  who  preceded  his 
master  in  time  of  war  :  and  such  was  their  attachment  to 
the  military  character^  that  on  all  formal  occasions,  even 
in  time  of  peace,  they  used  the  same  solemnity.  In  go- 
ing to  church,  they  marched  in  the  same  state.  In  ear- 
lier times  the  Scots  used  targets  made  of  oal(,  covered 
with  the  hides  of  bulls  ;  and  also  long  shields,  narrow 
below  and  broad  above,  formed  of  pieces  of  oak  or 
willow,  secured  with  iron.  They  had  also  a  guard  for 
their  shoulders  called  scQpul ;  and  for  oflfensive  weapons 
had  the  bow,  sword,  the  two-handed  sword,  and  Loohaber 
axe,  a  weapon  likewise  of  Norwegian  origin  :  but  the 
image  tombs  of  ancient  warriors  are  the  best  lectures  on 
this  subject.  To  the  list  of  offensive  weapons  used  by  the 
Scotch  may  be  added  leaden  mallets  and  Jedburgh  staves ; 
the  latter  are  described  by  Major. 

In  the  stream  called  Sinzort,  which  runs  northward 
Ix^m  the  Qentve  oC  the  inland,  a  lake  is  formed^  ou  whiclii 
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are  the  ruins  of  a  larec  ancient  church  or  cathedral,  whicH      Sky. 
probably  was  the  metropolitan  church  of  the  island* 

In  all  paits  of  Sky,  along  the  coast,  considerable  oum« 
bers  of  the  round  buildings  here  called  Duns  are  to  be 
found.  Abundance  of  cairns  are  also  seen,  and  ruins  of 
Roman  catholic  chapels. 

Though  not  peculiar  to  this  or  any  other  island,  but  to  Ht^ory  of 
the  whole  islands  of  Scotland,  we  may  here  take  notice  of  piL/^' 
the  celebrated  musical  instrument,  the  bagpipe,of  suchuni« 
versal  use  among  the  ancient  Caledonians  or  Highlanders. 
As  in  feudal  tioies  every  chieftain  was  a  prince,  and  had 
his  officers  of  state,  who  had  lands  allotted  to  them  for 
their  subsistence,  so  the  piper  was  a  regular  appendage 
to  their  dignity  ;  and  some  of  those  gentlemen,  who  are 
fond  of  ancient  customs,  have  still  one,  to  whom  they  allot 
a  portion  of  land.  The  McDonalds  and  M'Leods  had 
each  of  them  anciently  a  sort  of  college  of  pipers  ;  and  as 
all  possessions  and  privileges  were  in  a  great  degree  here- 
ditary,  it  would  appear  that  even  the  office  of  piper  was 
hereditary  in  certain  families.  The  M'Carters  were  chief 
pipers  to  M'Donald,  and  the  M'Crumes  to  M*Leod.  The 
bagpipe  does  not  belong  to  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  but 
to  the  ancient  Gael-Dun  or  Highlanders  ;  and  with  them 
it  has  always  been  a  favourite  instrument.  The  bagpipe 
has  two  varieties  :  the  one  with  short  pipes,  played  on  with 
the  fingers ;  the  other  with  long  pipes,  and  sounded  with  , 

the  mouth.  This,  which  is  the  loudest  and  most  ear-pier- 
eiog'of  all  music,  is  the  genuine  Highland  pipe,  and  suited 
well  the  warlike  genius  of  the  people  ;  rouzed  their  cou- 
rage to  battle,  alarmed  them  when  secure,  and  collected 
them  when  scattered  ;  solaced  them  in  their  long  and  pain- 
ful marches  ;  and  in  times  of  peace  kept  up  the  memory 
•f  the  gallantry  of  their  ancestors  by  tunes  composed  aftev 
«ignal  victories ;  aod  too  ofiea  kept  up  the  spirit  of  re« 
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Venge,  by  airs  expressive  of  defeats  or  massacres  from  Ai 
val  clans.  Neither  of  these  instniment^  were  the  inveiw 
tioo  of  the  Danes,  or»  as  is  commonly  supposed,  of  any 
of  the  northern  nations ;  for  their  ancient  writers  provQ 
fhem  to  hare  been  animated  by  the  clangor  tMbarum* 
Notwithstanding  they  have  had  their  sack-pipt  long  u 
moBgst  thtm,  as  their  old  songs  prove,  yet  we  cannot  al- 
low them  the  honour  of  inventing  this  melodious  instru- 
Inent,  but  must  assert  that  they  borrowed  it  from  the  in- 
vaded Caledonians.  We  must  still  go  farther,  and  de« 
i>rive  even  that  ancient  race  of  the  credit,  and  derive  its 
Origin  from  the  mild  climate  of  Italy,  pediaps  from 
Greece.  There  is  now  in  Rome  a  most  beautiful  hu  re- 
JU^o^  a  Gredan  sculpture  of  the  highest  utiquity,  of  a 
bagpiper  playing  on  his  instrument  exactly  lik^  a  modem 
Highlander.  The  Greeks  had  their  instrument  composed 
of  a  pipe  and  blown»np  skin  ;  the  Romans,  in  all  proba* 
bility,  borrowed  it  from  them,  and  introduced  it  among 
their  swains,  who  still  use  it  under  the  names  tA  pka  v^ 
tornu  muia.  That  master  of  music,  Nero,  used  one ;  and 
had  not  the  empire  been  so  suddenly  deprived  of  that 
great  artist,  he  would  (as  he  graciously  declared  his  ia« 
tention)  have  treated  the  people  with  a  concert,  snd,  a- 
mong  other  curious  instruments,  would  have  introduced 
the  utricularius  or  bagpipe.  Nero  perished  ;  but  the  fi- 
gure of  the  instrument  is  preserved  on  one  of  hiscoios^ 
but  highly  improved  by  that  great  master.  It  has  the 
bag  and  two  of  the  vulgar  pipes,  but  was  blown  with  a 
bellows  like  an  organ,  and  had  on  one  side  a  row  of  nio^ 
unequal  pipes,  resembling  the  tyrinx  pf  the  god  Fan.  The 
bagpipe,  in  the  unimproved  state,  is  also  represented  in  aa 
ancient  sculpture,  and  appears  to  have  had  two  long  pip^ 
or  drones,  and  a  single  short  pipe  for  the  fingers.  Tia* 
diiioa  says  that  the  kind  played  on  by  the  mouth  WM  ^ 


troduced  hj  the  Danes.  This  thej  may  lutve  done,  m$  tli« 
trumpet  or  winl^mnsic  was  used  in  their  native  coimtxj« 
The  bagpipe,  howeTer,»  mast  he  considered  as  an  instru- 
ment which  for  manj  ages  hai  been  characteristic  of  thi 
ancient  Gael. 

Voo  tuba  IB  iiM  Wk,  conjecta  «t  Hbia  in  strestt 
i)at  bdli  vgnvflBy  ct  Mwtan  meat  honrida  to  vmL 

t)n  the  eastern  ade  of  Sky,  and  fonmng  a  part  of  one 
#f  its  parishes,  is  the  Islasal  of  Raasaj.    Raasay  is  about 
twelve  miles  long,  and  from  two  and  a  half  to  five  la 
breadth.  On  the  west  Raasaj  rises,  with  a  aeemingly  eatf 
ascent,  to  a  great  height  above  the  sea,  and  terminates  ia 
a  small,  round,  and  green  hiU,  flat  at  the  top,  and  faced 
with  rock,  called  DuM^lan.    On  the  east  side  of  the  island 
the  coast  is  also  very  high^  and  so  steep  as  to  approach  t« 
the  perpendicular.    Between  Dun*lan  and  the  southern 
shore  are  two  lakes  of  fresh  water.    On  the  same  nde  of 
this  hill  are  some  fine  old  trees,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
natural  wood  of  younger  growth.    Towards  the  northerm 
tod  of  the  isle  is  a  large  tract  of  fair  pasture  ground* 
Here  and  there  are  precipices  dangerous  to  the  cattle.    Ia 
those  parts  of  the  lower  grounds  which  approach  to  the 
character  of  morass,  the  dwarfish  shrub  bog-gall  grows  ia 
great  profusion.     The  soil  is,  for  the  greater  part,  peat* 
earth,  sandy,  or  a  light  gravel.    The  climate  is  singu« 
larly  moist,  rain  being  calculated  to  fall  in  this  isle  for  9m 
bout  nine  months  in  the  year.     Many  rivulets  descend 
from  the  side  of  Dun-Ian,  and  among  the  other  eminen« 
tes.   Raafliay  has  scarcely  any  wild  quadrupeds,  but  wild 
fowls  in  great  abundance  ;  black  cocks,  moor-fowl,  plo- 
vers, and  wild  pigeons.    In  the  lakes  and  rivulets  ar0 
trouu,  eels,  and  salmon.  Sea-fishes  in  great  variety  swana 
^  the  shores*  The  whole  isle  belongs  to  Mlieod  of  RMt 
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^  Riawy.    gay,  the  represcptative  of  a  family  who  art  said  to  have 
been  anciently  proprietors  of  the  isle  ot  Leu  is.     It  may 
contain  between  800  and  lOOO  inhabitants.     Black  cattle 
mre  the  chief  produce  of  the  isle  ;  and  the  annual  cxpor. 
tation  of  quantities  of  these  brings  the  money  with  which 
the  rents  are  paid.     Sheef^,  go»ts,  and  small  horses,  are 
also  fed  here  in  sufficient  numbers.    AH  the  inhabitants 
have  fishing  boats^  and  the  fishes  they  take  round  the 
shores  form  no  small  part  of  their  provisions.    Grey  oars, 
barley,  and  potatoes,  are  raised  here  in  a  similar  proportion 
as  to  quantity,  and  by  the  same  practices  of  cultivation,  as 
the  contiguous  isles.    Raasay  has  in  it  abundance  of  lime- 
stone.   Round  the  family- seat  of  the  proprietor,  are  fieMs 
affording  excellent  grass  and  com.     His  garden  is  plenti- 
fully stocked  with  pot-herbs,  flowers,  and  fruit-bearing 
shrubs.     There  are  in  Raasay  inexhaustible  quarries  of 
excellent  freestone,    and  plenty  of  limestone.     Near  a 
quarry  of  the  latter  is  a  calcareous  petrifying  spring. 

Castle  Broi-  Castle  Broichin,  situated  near  the  north  end  of  Raasay, 
on  the  east  coast,  is  a  land*mark  well  known  to  mariners. 
The  rock  on  which  it  stands  is  nearly  round,  and  cover- 
ing  an  area  of  little  more  than  seventy  feet  square  ;  is  a- 
bout  forty  feet  high,  except  in  one  plate,  where  was  the 
stair  that  led  to  it ;  and  is  itself,  castle-like,  placed  on  an- 
other  rock,  sixty  feet  at  least  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  is  a  pudding* stone,  composed  of  different  kinds  of  bomt 
stone,  lime,  and  shell,  that  have  all  the  appearance  of  being 
jumbled  together  some  time  or  other  by  a  volcanic  erup« 
tion ;  and  is  of  such  firm  and  solid  consistence,  that  the  lar- 
gest hammer,  wielded  by  the  strongest  arm,  could  scarcely 
make  any  impression  upon  it.  There  are  several  rocks  of 
the  same  kind  in  that  part  of  the  island ;  one  of  which, 
more  curious  than  the  rest,  rises  higher  than  that  on  which 
the  castle  stands  close  by  it,  like  an  old  and  ruinous  wal^ 
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from  five  to  eight  feet  broad  aod  forty  long,  and  in  most    ^«my> 
places  it  is  covered  with  ivj.     This  cnrious  rock,  on  ac- 
count of  its  ruinous  and  decayed  appearance,  was  called 
Broichin,  and  from  it  the  castle  got  its  name.     The  castlo 
was  built  with  stone  and  lime ;  is  two  stories  high,  be- 
sides an  attic  one  -,  the  rooms  are  all  very  small,  except 
one,  supposed,  to  be  the  kitchen,  and  two  others  about 
eleven  feet  square  and  as  many  high,  in  which  are  chim* 
neys.     In  the  middle  was  a  small  open  court,  in  which 
was  a  well;  but  whether  supplied  with  water  from  m 
fountain  in  the  hill  above,  or  from  the  rock  itself,  is  not 
known.     It  is  not  long  since  the  last  part  of  the  roof 
came  down,  and  some  broken  joists  still  remain  sticking 
out  in  the  sides  of  some  of  the  rooms.     John  Garble  is 
said  to  be  the  last  who  lived  in  it.     This  John  Garble 
was  one   of  the  predecessors  of  the  present  laird  of  Raa- 
say,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  James  the  Sixth  of  Scot- 
land.     He  is  said  to  have  been  an  uncommonly  stout 
man,  and  many  stories  are  related  of  his  acts  of  prowess ; 
a  large  round  stone  is  shown,  about  the  middle  of  the 
island,  near  the  high  road,  which  they  say  John  Garble 
could  easily  lift.      Such  is  its  weight,  that  the  united 
strength  of  two  of  their  stoutest  men  could  now  scarcely 
move  it  i  but  the  people  are  fond  of  representing  their 
forefathers  as  a  gigantic  race,  and  allege  that  the  humatt 
race  in  modem  times  have  greatly  degenerated.     In  one 
of  their  old  Catholic  chapels,  they  show  the  bones  of  a 
man  who  must  have  been  of  great  stature,  and  they  pre- 
serve these  bones  with  religious  care,  as  a  testimony  of 
the  size  and  strength  of  their  forefathers. 

Immediately  to  the  southward  of  Raasay,  is  the  Island  of 
Scalpa,  between  the  isle  of  Sky  and  the  mainland.  It  is 
three  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to  two  in  breadth.  The 
surface  is  rocky,  but  not  altogether  barren.  In  the  bighesEt 
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,  yuawy  p^rt  of  it  is  t  petrified  rock  of  moss,  in  which  aie  m  WMf 
riet J  of  shells ;  and  in  many  other  places  thronghont  tbq 
higher  parts  of  the  island^  great  quantities  of  shells  aro 
found  several  feet  under  ground. 

Southward  from  Scajpa  is  the  small  Island  of  Pabhay^ 
about  a  mile  in  length,  and  three  quarters  of  a  inile  in 
|)readth.  It  is  uninhabited^  and  only  used  for  pasturing 
cattle.  On  the  shore  a|re  to  be  seen,  in  the  rodu  and 
ytones,  petrified  fish  of  different  si^es»  generally  indeed 
below  ten  inches  j  but  there  are  eels  of  nearly  double  the 
length.  Some  appear  whole,  and  pthera  broken  $  and 
|¥hen  struck  forcibly  with  a  stone  or  hamsn(»^  they  ofka 
ytplit  in  two,  and  the  marks  of  the  bones  are  yisiUe  in  die 
rocks.  In  one  place  are  great  indications  of  iron  ore ; 
at  its  northern  extremity  are  th^  remains  of  a  sfual)  cba« 
pel. 

§gpcf  To  the  northward  of  Raasay  is  the  island  of  Roaay, 
which  is  about  four  miles  in  length  and  nearly  two  in 
breadth.  It  is  the  property  of  M^Leod  of  Raasay.  It  i$ 
focky  and  barren,  but  affords  pasture  to  160  cattle.  It 
has  a  good  bay  or  harbour,  but  no  vessels  put  into  it  on« 
less  forced  by  the  weather  or  other  accidents* 

flidday.  Fladday  is  ^  green  isl^t,  lying  to  the  northward  of  R^ 
nay.  It  is  about  two  miles  in  qrqimference.  and  it| 
coasts  abound  in  fish. 

^Bilkr  On  the  western  side  of  Sky,  attached  to  the  parish  of 
Braccadale,  are  the  islands  of  Hayersay,  Vusay,  Qroo* 
say,  Soay.  These  islands  are  not  inhabited,  but  arc  only 
pendicles  to  the  di&rent  farms  op  the  shore  that  are  op* 
posite  to  them,  and  afbrd  pasture  for  cattle  during  part  of 
the  summer  and  winter  seasons.  Last  of  all,  we  mast 
take  notice  of  the  Isle  of  Egg. 

£gg  is  situated  south  from  Sky,  and  about  eight 
piles  west  from  the  poiiit  of  Arasaick^  which  is  thf  i 


nkt. 
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%tt  {Hirt  of  die  mainland.    It  forms  one  of  t  gfoup  o^ 

imall  islands  called  Gannaj^  Rum,  Muck,  and  Eggp 

which  form  a'parish  called  the  Parish  of  Small  Isles.  Tho 

iremuning  islands  of  the  parish  are  poKticallj  annexed  ta 

Argjieshire.    Egg  is  about  four  or  five  miles  in  lengthy 

and  from  two  to  three  in  breadth.    A  small  boUow  or 

Vallej  rnns  across  it,  oalled  in  Gaelic  Eagg,  from  which 

the  island  has  its  name.    The  surface  is  partly  flat,  but 

•hieflj  hilly  and  rocky.     The  hilb  are  coveted  with 

heathy  which  in  some  places  is  mixed  widi  coatse  grass* 

The  low  grounds  are  tolerably  fertile.     Barky,  oats,  po* 

iatoes,  flax^  cabbage>  and  open  kail,  or  coleworts,  are  pro* 

duced  t>n  it )  but  the  crops  of  grain  are  apt  to  fail  in  rainy  . 

teasons*    The  black-faced  sheep  of 'the  south  have  here 

tieen  iatrdduced.    Birds  of  prey  are  numerous ;  but  som* 

]^Ottsi^  iiiid  pigeons,  and  a  few  wild  ducks,  are  here  found* 

Puffins  4ffe  found  m  considerable  numbers,  which,  though 

lea^owls^  Uy  Und  hatch  sometimes  at  a  great  distance 

firom  the  ahore^  even  near  the  tops  of  high  hills*     Their 

youngs  before  they  leave  the  nest,  are  as  large  as  the 

dam,  transparent  with  fat^  and  delicious  to  the  taste  of 

many.     It  is  believed  that  the  young  puffin  becomes  •• 

Weighty  with  fat,  as  to  be  unable  to  take  to  the  wing  and 

leave  its  nest.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  old  puffin 

is  said  to  administrate  sorrel  to  extenuate  and  render  it  fit 

for  flying.    It  is,  at  any  rate»  a  known  fact,  that  sorrel 

is  commonly  found  to  grow  near  the  puffin's  nest. 

On  the  south  coast  of  Egg  there  is  a  small  island,  called 
Lilian  Chastel,  which  is  good  for  pasture^  and  a  pendicle 
of  a  contiguous  farm  in  Egg*  A  few  persons  tending  cat* 
1i6  live  on  it  during  a  part  of  the  summer  months  only* 
The  sound  between  this  island  aad  Egg  makes  a  tolerablo 
harbour  for  a  few  vessels  not  exceeding  seventy  tons.  It 
bas  two  entrances|  one  from  the  south«west  and  another 
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.   ^gg*   .from  the  south-east,  with  a  pier  for  fishing  b6atl.    in  va^ 
rious  parts  of  the  coast  of  Egg  are  bodies  of  freestone.  On 
the  north-west  side  of  the  island  is  a  rock  of  shellj  lime« 
stone,  yielding  fine  lime,  if  fuel  could  be  obtained  to  cal-' 
cine  it.     Along  the  coast  rocks  are  to  be  found  of  a  very 
light  and  porous  quality.     Basaltic  pillars  are  to  be  seen^ 
not  only  near  the  sea,  but  near  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills. 
Even  Scure  Egg,  the  highest  hill  in  the  island,  seems  to 
be  principally  formed  of  rock  that  has  much  of  a  basaltic 
Caverns,  appearance.     On  the  south-west  side  of  the  island  there  is 
a  cave,  called  Uamba  Cbrabbuidb,  **  the  Cave  of  Devo« 
tion,"  in  which  the  Roman  catholic  inhabitants  were  wont 
to  attend  mass  in  the  time  of  the  reformation.     Their 
alur  is  still  to  be  seen«    Its  roof  is  irregularly  arched  ^ 
its  height  at  the  entrance  about  sixty  feet,  its  length 
220  feet,  and  its  breadth  thirty  feet<     Near  the  entrance 
of  this  cave  some  part  of  the  rock  seems  to  have  been 
once  in  a  liquefied  state.     At  no  great  distance,  eas|  of 
this  cave,  is  Uamba  Fbraine^  **  the  Cave  of  Francis/'  re- 
markable, not  only  for  its  form,  but  also  for  the  murder 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  by  Alistsur  Crotaeh,  laird 
of  M'Leqtd.     The  entrance  of  this  cave  is  so  small,  that 
a  person  must  creep  on  four  for  about  twelve  feet;  it  then 
becomes  pretty  capacious,  its  length  being  213  feet,  breadth 
twenty-two,  and  height  seventeen.     With  regard  to  the 
murder  above  mentioned,  it  is  said  that  some  of  M'Leod's 
vassals,  returning  from  Glasgow,  touched  at  the  harbour  of 
Egg.     Some  women  belonging  to  Egg  were  then  tending 
cattle  in  Eillan  Chastel,  the  small  island  which  forms  the 
harbour.     The  strangers  visited  and  maltreated  the  wo* 
men.     Their  friends  having  got  information,  pursued  and 
destroyed  these  strangers.     This  treatment  of  his  vassals 
M'Leod  considered  as  an  insult,  and  came  in  force  to  re- 
venge their  death*    The  inha1^itantS|  apprised  of  their  dan* 


gcr,  flocked  to  this  cave  for  concealment,  excepting  three^  ^g* 
who  took  to  other  places  of  refuge,  and  a  boat's  crew,  thea 
in  Glasgow.  M'Leod,  after  landing,  having  found  no 
inhabitants,  believed  they  had  fled  to  the  mainland,  and 
resolved  to  return  immediatelj  to  Sky.  The  people  in 
the  cave,  impatient  of  their  confinement,  sent  a  scout  to 
reconnoitre,  who  imprudently  showed  himself  upon  an 
eminence,  where  he  was  readily  observed  by  the  enemy, 
then  actuaUy  under  sail  for  Sky.  Unfortunately  for  the 
inhabitants,  there  was  new-fallen  snow  upon  the  ground. 
M'Leod  landed  again,  and  tracing  the  scout  to  the  cave's 
mouth,  smoked  them  all  to  death.  The  bones  are  still 
to  be  seen".  About  forty  sculls  have  been  lately  numbered 
here.  It  is  probable  that  a  greater  number  were  destroys 
ed ;  but  if  so,  they  must  have  been  carried  off  and  bu« 
ried  by  their  friends. 

On  one  farm,  near  a  popish  chapel,  is  a  tumulus,  said 
to  be  the  burial-place  of  Donnan,  the  tutelary  saint  of 
Egg.  It  lies  in  a  field  of  arable  ground,  and  the  thia 
flag  covering  the  sepulchral  urn  in  which  Donnan's  re« 
mains  had  been  deposited,  was  some  years  ago  exposed  by 
the  plough  ;  upon  which  the  urn,  being  a  large  round 
hollow  stone,  was  taken  up  and  examined,  and  found  to 
contain  a  number  of  bones,  but  no  scull  appeared  among 
them.  It  was  again  buried  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards 
from  the  place  where  it  formerly  lay. 

Concerning  all  these  isles,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coasts,  and  of  the  small  islands,  are  all 
excellent  fishermen.  In  general,  however,  all  persons  have 
a  small  possession  of  land ;  but  at  Portree,  in  Sky,  is  a 
village,  in  which  are  a  considerable  number  of  inhabitants^ 
which  may  be  considered  as  fishermen,  strictly  so  called, 
as  they  occupy  no  lands,  and  depend  for  their  whole  sub- 
fiistence  upon  the  ocean.  Between  Sky  and  the  isles  of  Har- 
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flmhi^  xin,  or  Long  Island^  cod  and  ling  are  found  in  no  leu  ftWn^ 
dance  than  around  the  Shetland  Isle's ;  aad^  abote  all,  the 
•hoals  of  herring  never  fail  to  visit  this  part  of  Scotland* 
In  a  political  point  of  tieWp  the  fisheries  form,  perhaps 
the  most  important  object  connected  with  this  w'estem  ter« 
ritorjr.^  As  we  have  hitherto  said  little  upon  that  snbjectf 
we  shall  here  take  some  notice  of  that  branch  of  natural 
Itistorj^  the  emigrations  of  herrings. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  then>  that  herrings^  at  well  a| 

'^'^    mackerel,  cod-fish,  whitings,  haddocks,  and  some  other% 
may  with  propriety  be  caHltA  Jisb  9/ passage ;  for  they 
bear  a  strong  analogy  to  birds  of  that  description,  both 
from  their  social  disposition  and  their  immense  nnmbers« 
Other  fish  reside  on  our  coasts^  and  live  in  particular  lakes 
and  rivers  all  the  year  round  i  bat  these,  at  stated  season^ 
visit  the  shores  with  regular  certainty  \  generally  return- 
ing the  same  week  in  the  succeeding  year,  and  not  nnfre* 
fuendy  the  same  day.  Herrings  are  found  in  the  greatest 
mbundanoe  in  the  highest  northern  latitudes  within  the  arc- 
tie  circle*    In  these  inaccessible  seas,  which  are  covered 
with  ice  during  much  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  the 
herrings  find  a  quiet  and  secure  retreat  from  their  nume« 
rous  enemies.    There,  neither  alUdevonring  man,  who 
n&akes  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  air,  and  water,  bis 
prey,  nor  that  still  more  destructive  enemy,  the  whal^ 
dares  to  pursue  them.    Here,  however,  they  were  not  in« 
tended  to  remain  in  security,  but  were  destined,  by  the 
Author  of  Nature,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  supplying  my* 
riads  of  created  beings  with  food  \  and  for  this  purpose  an 
insurmountable  instinct  prompts  them  to  leave  their  se« 
.  oure  retreats. 

The  great  colony  of  herrings  sets  out  from  the  Icy  Sea 
about  the  middle  of  winter,  composed  of  such  numbeo 
m  exceed  all  the  pow«n  of  imagiaatioa ;  but  w  P^n^ 


lib  tliej  leave  their  glassy  dominions  than  millioivi  of  ent^  HcnringiL 
mies  appear  to  thin  their  squadrons.     The  sun -fish  and        ' 
the  cachelot  devour  hundreds  of  them  at  a  mouthful ;  the 
porpus,  the  grampus^  cod-fish^  baddosk^  as  well  as  the 
whole  tribe  of  dog«fish>  find  them  an  easy  ptej ;  and  tbt 
ravenous  shark  desists  firom  pursuing  the  above  mentioned 
4sh  to  attack  the  herring.     Besides  these  enemies  in  their 
own  element^  they  meet  with  others^  still  more  formidable^ 
in  the  myriads  of  sea*fbwl  inhabiting  the  regions  near  the 
pole»  that  watch  the  outset  of  the  migration^  and  spread 
tsxtensive  ruin.  Thus  t>esieged  on  every  side,  the  defence* 
less  emigrants  find  no  safety  but  in  crowding  closer  together^ 
and  leaving  to  the  outmost  bands  the  danger  of  being  first 
devoured.     The  main  body  begins,  at  a  certain  latitude^ 
to  separate  into  two  grand  divisions :  one  of  which  moves 
westward,  and  pours  down  the  coast  of  America^  as  far 
€outh  as  Carolina  \  and  are  often  so  numerous  hi  the  Che* 
sapeak  Bay  as  to  become  a  nuisance  to  the  shores*     The 
4>ther  division  takes  a  more  eastern  direction  towards  £u* 
rope>  and  falls  in  with  the  great  island  of  Iceland  -about 
the  beginning  of  March.  Upon  their  arrival  on  that  coast> 
their  phalanx,  though  it  has  already  suffered  considerable 
diminution,  is  nevertheless  found  to  be  of  amazing  ex* 
tent,  depth,  and  closenesf,  occupying  a  surface  equal  at 
least  to  the  dimensions  of  both  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^ 
and  subdivided  into  columns  of  five  or  six  miles  in  lengthy 
and  thtee  or  four  in  breadth  (  each  division  or  column  being 
led,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  most  experienced  fisher* 
men,  by  herrings  of  more  than  ordinary  size,  older  perhaps 
than  the  others,  and  which,  having  made  a  considerable 
fiumber  of  voyages,  may  be  capable  of  conducting  their 
different  bands  to  their  destined  places.     They  generally 
swim  near  the  surface,  but  sink  now  and  then  for  a  few 
minutes.     The  leaders  of  those  which  visit  the  British 
Vol.  V.  B  b 
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HtrripgL  Idngdomg  appear  off  Shetland  in  April  or  May,  and  the 
grand  body  begins  to  be  perceived  in  June.  .The  fishers 
are  apprized  of  their  coming  by  a  small  rustling  of  the 
water,  the  reflection  of  tfieir  brilliancy,  and  the  great 
number  of  gannets  or  soland  geese,  and  other  aerial  per- 
secutors, which  feast  richly  on  this  offered  bounty;  soda- 
long  with  the  whales  and  other  fish,  may  be  one  great  canse 
of  the  shoals  crowding  into  bays  and  creeks^  where  tfaej 
nre  cangkt  by  fishermen  with  so  mueh  ease*  Wheo  thej 
arrive  at  the  Shetland  islands  new  enemies  await  them: 
whole  fleets  of  fishing  vessels,  with  all  the  apparatus  of 
Acting,  are  in  readiness,  on  a  fixed  day^,  to  drag  the  o- 
igSiki ;  there)>y  snatching  from  the  shoals  perhaps  miUioos 
every  night  from  June  till  September. 

The  Shetland  islands,  where  the  herrings  meet  with  tbe 
first  interruption  to  their  progress  southward,  lie  at  the 
distance  of  100  miles  due  north  from  the  mainland  of  Scot- 
land, and  extend  near  sixty  miles  in  length  ;  and  though 
Ihese  islands  break  and  separate  the  great  body  of  her- 
rings into  two  parts,  the  wanderers  still  continue  their  coarse 
aouthward.  One  division  proceeds  down  the  east  side  of 
Britain,  goes  along  the  Moray  Frith,  the  coasts  of  Aber- 
deen, Angus,  and  Fife,  the  great  river  Forth,  the  coast  of 
Scarborough,  and  particularly  the  far- projecting  laod  it 
Yarmouth,  the  ancient  and  only  mart  for  herrings  ia 
JLngland.  Here  they  appear  in  October,  and  are  found  ia 
Consideri^ble  quantities  till  Christmas.  Passing  through 
the  Channel,  some  of  them  pay  a  slight  visit 'to  the  north 
coast  of  France,  but  are  so  exhausted  and  impoverished 
as  to  be  of  little  or  no  use* 

The  other  brigade  shape  their  course  from  the  She^ 
land  islands  along  the  west  coast  of  Britain ;  and  these  arc 
observed  to  be  much  larger  and  fatter,  as  well  as  consi- 
derably more  abundant,  than  those  on  the  east  side.   Af* 

4 


kf  i^^iiig  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  ides^  they  crowd  in  J 
kmating  qiumtitiei  into  the  l%kt9,  bays^  and  narrow  chaiu 
mels  of  the  shires  df  Sutherlarid^  Ross,  and  Invemess^ 
which^  with  the  Hebrides,  compose  the  greatest  stationary 
herring.fishitig  in  Britain^  ezce|ltitig  that  upon  the  coast 
bf  Shetliindi  Sometimes  the  shoal  edges  dose  ilpion  thtf 
extensivis  coast  of  Argyieshirei  and  fills  every  bay  and 
creek ;  and  almost  always  the  F'rith  of  Clyde,  Loch 
Fyne,  Loch  Long,  and  oihet  arms  of  the  sea,  the  coast  of 
Airshtre  and  of  G^alloway^  eren  to  the  head  of  Solway 
t^rith*  Having  pwrfdrmed  this  friendly  office  to  the  wfest« 
^m  shores  of  Scdtlandi  the  shoal  proceeds  towards  th« 
ftorth  of  Ireland,  whete^  meeting  with  another  intemip* 
tiori,  they  are  subdivided  into  two  bodies)  6cft  passea 
down  the  Irish  Ghannefl,  tisits  the  Isle  6f  Man^  whtrg 
they  ard  cailght  in  gfeat  abundance,  and  affords  an  octal* 
^onal  supply  to  thci  east'coast  of  Ireland^  and  sometimes 
to  the  west  coast  of  England^  as  far  as  tiristoi  Channel  i 
the  other  shoal  skirts  along  the  west  coast  6t  Ireland^ 
Where,  after  visiting  soriie  of  the  lakcs^  particularly  in  the 
toanty  of  I^oneg^al;  it  gradually  disappears^  and  is  firially 
lost  in  the  immensity  df  the  Atlantic.  So  bountiful  is  pro^ 
vidence  to  thd  inhabitants  of  the  British  isles  in  on^  article 
of  food  only.  Though  there  may  be  no  doubt  that  the  uN 
timate  end  of  this  nrigrsttiori  is  to'  supply  the  northern 
t>arts  of  Europe  and  America  with  food,  and  thus  atone 
for  the  seeming  partiality  of  natdre  to  more  Southern 
climes j  thd  immediate  cause  of  it  is  their  strong  desire 
to  remove  to  warmdr  seas  for  the  sake  of  depositing  their 
spawn^  whtfre  it  wiH  vivify  with  more  certainty  than  un* 
der  the  frigid  :eone.  It  cannot  be  from  defect  of  food  that 
they  leave  the  polar  regionf, whatever  that  food  may  be  ; 
for  th^  come  to  us  full  of  fat,  and  on  their  return  are  ge^ 
iicrally  observed  to  be  very  lean.  They  are  ia  fuU  roe  at 
Bb  2 
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Herring^  tht  end  of  June,  and  continue  in  perfection  till  the  com* 
menc'euient  of  winter,  when  they  begin  to  deposite  ihei# 
spawn. 

Dutch  fish-  Blessed  as  this  country  is  with  shoals  of  fish,  and  pes* 
sessing  sucli  advantages  for  carrying  on  the  fisheries,  oom^ 
paratively  little  has  been  done  by  the  Highlanders  in  this 
trade*  What  has  been  performed  was  done  by  indivi- 
duals in  a  small  way.  Very  few  great  capitals  have 
been  employed.  Indeed,  till  within  a  very  few  years,  the 
chief  of  our  fisheries,  vi^b.  those  in  the  Zetland  isles 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  a  people  who  possess  no  natu^ 
ral  advantages.  To  these  fisheries  on  our  own  coasts  the 
Dutch  chiefly  owed  their  wealth ;  or,  at  any  rate,  they 
were  the  means  by  which  this  industrious  people  r^Raed 
themselves  to  a  state  of  opulence.  Originally  they  appear 
to  have  been  nothing  more  than  fishermen,  collected  from 
different  quarters  of  the  world,  to  a  place  where  tbey  could 
enjoy  freedom  of  traffic ;  and  living  in  huts  erected  npon  a 
spot  called  Dainsluys^  they  pursued  with  industry,  and  noder 
wise  and  excellent  regulations,  the  herring-fisheries  on  the 
British  coasts,  sold  their  fish  to  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
brought  back  commodities  which  they  themselves  waotet^ 
and  merchandize,  which  they  exported  to  different  parts: 
80  that  their  ships  were  never  empty,  but  always  loaded, 
wherever  they  went,  with  some  object  of  traffic.  Sir  Wil* 
liam  Manson,  speaking  of  their  ships  being  thus  constantly 
employed,  apiiy  compares  them  to  a  weaver's  sbutdc^ 
which  he  casts  with  one  hand  to  another,  and  which  he 
keeps  ever  in  action,  till  the  gain  appears  by  the  dotb 
that  he  makes.  By  persevering  in  this  industrious  mode 
of  lite,  the  poor  fishing  village  of  Damsluys  gradually  in- 
creased. As  the  inhabitants  gained  means,'  the  huts  wers 
converted  into  comibi  table  situationa  \  these  into  sf lendid 
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dwellings;  and  the  whole  became  by  degrees  metamor- I>utch Fiib« 
phosed  Into  the  opulent  city  of  Anasterdam.  ■ ,.   ^^       » 

The  disadvantages  the  Dutch  laboured  under  were  great ; 
but  industry  overcomes  every  obstacle,  and  converts  the  most 
barren  spots  into  seats  of  plenty.    Their  own  country  was 
so  poor  in  natural  productionSj  that  for  almost  every  article 
requisite  to  conduct  these  fisheries  they  had  recourse  to 
foreign  nations*    Their  timber  for  ship* building,  the  iron, 
hemp,  cordage,  barrels,  and  even  their  bread,  is  brou;{ht 
from  other  countries ;  while  Scotland  supplies  mc^st  of 
them,  and  England  all.     They  had,  besides,  a  consider* 
able  navigation  to  make  to  come  at  the  fisheries,  and  at  a 
stormy  season  of  the  year,  while  we  have  the  fish  at  our 
own  doors.  Notwithstanding  these  advantages  in  our  favour, 
the  Dutch  h^ve  till  lately  been  the  only  persons  who  pro«> 
fited  by  herring«fishery,  as  appears  from  didf^rent  accounts. 
According  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh^  in  the  year  1003,  tho 
Dutch  sold  to  different  nations  as  many  herrings  as  a« 
amounted  to  L.  1,159,000.     In  the  year  1615  they  em- 
ployed in  this  fishery  2000  busses  and  31,000  fishermen. 
In  1618  they  sent  no  less  than  3000  busses,  with  50,000.     , 
men,  to  the  herring-fisheries.     Besides  this,  QOOO  other 
vessels  were  employed  to  transport  and  sell  the  fish :  which 
last  occupations  employed  150,000  mep  by  sea  and  land) 
in  addition  to  those  immediately  engaged  in  the  fisheries. 
Thus  did  our  indusuious  neighbours  increase  the  number 
of  their  vessels  and  seamen,  supply  half  the  world  with 
food,  and  raise  themselves  to  opulence,  at  our  expence*  It 
h  to  the  Shetlan^^  islands  that  the  Dutch  have  chiefly  re« 
sorted  ;  and  a  particular  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  conduct  their  fisheries  there  is  given  by  Sir  William 
Manson. 

Frpm  the  Texel  to  Br?  Sound-  in  Shetland  is  upwards 
of  230  leases.     To  the  latter  place,  about  the  20th  «f 
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Patch  Fiiki Jane,  at  lea$t  2000  fishing  vessek  in  his  time  resorted. 

W.  y  ■  On  the  24th  thej  put  to  Sfsa,  being  prohibited  till  that  day 
under  a  severe  penaltj,  as  the  herrings  are  before  that 
not  thought  fit  for  salting*  Each  of  these  vessels,  on  tkat 
day,  directs  its  course  to  find  out  the  shoal  of  herriop. 
When  they  have  loaded  their  busses,  they  return  to  HoU 
land,  and  leave  their  cargo,  which  is  immediately  re- 
packed and  sent  to  the  Baltic  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
As  soon  as  the  .busses  famished  themselves  with  vicr 
tuals,  casks,  and  salt,  they  revisited  the  shoal  they  had 
left,  and  filled  again  as  quickly  as  possible,  returned  to 
Holland  and  unloaded*  This  they  g^erally  did  three  times 
in  the  season  ;  and  during  that  period,  on  the  most  mo- 
derate computation,  each  buss  took  100  casts  of  herringi 
which  being  valued  at  I4.10  the  last,  amounted  to  L.iOCO 
for  each  vessel.  The  fishing  flc^t  was  often  attended  bj 
certain  vessels,  called  ^^ir^rri,  that  carried,  salt,  casks,  sod 
victuals,  to  baiter  with  the  busses  for  their  herrings,  which 
they  carried  directly  to  the  Baltic* 

Britnh  The  Dutch  fishery  has  been  brought  to  a  close  in  coa- 

^^^'  sequence  of  the  ccmquest  of  Holland  by  the  French,  and 
of  that  co|iutry  being  thereby  involved  in  the  war  betwcea 
Britain  and  France*  Great  efforts  have  also  be^n  made  to 
direct  the  induatry  of  our  countrymen  into  this  chamieli 
and  uot  without  success*  We  have  already  remarked,  that 
in  the  Shethod  isles  every  proprietor  of  lands  is  npw  en« 
gaged  in  the  fishing  trade*  English  companies  send  vessel^ 
to  the  Bentland  Frith  and  the  Orkney  isles,  and  their  ves- 
seli  conyey  powdere4  cod  regularly  to  the  London  mar* 
)cet.  On  all  the  coasts,  both  on  the  east  and  the  west,  the 
ihoals  of  herrings  are  zealously  pursued^  every  season, 
\>j  great  numbers  of  vessels  or  busses,  from  all  the  towns, 
an([  fvpa  villages,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  |^rith  of  Clyde, 
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and  thus  a  considerable  market  is  afforded  to  the  fisher*  Ji^^^ 
men  of  the  isles  and  coasts  of  the  ocean  for  the  produce 'i.    ^    ■  » 
of  their  industrj. 

Th2  following  Table  will  explain  the  state  of  the  po«PopuIau'oii« 
pulation  of  the  different  parishes  of  Invemess*shire. 
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ARGYLESHIRK 


1 HX  county  of  Argyle  forms  the  south-western  part  of 
the  ISghlands  of  Scotland,  and  has  a  great  numher  of 
iskods  united  to  it.  The  continental  part  of  Argyleskire 
{exclusive  of  the  islands  belonging  to  that  count j),  is  si- 
tuated between  5$°  21'  and  51^  north  latitudo,  and  be- 
tween 3^  22'  and  3^  25'  of  longitude  west  of  Edinburgh. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  bj  Inverness- shire^  on  the  east 
bj  that  county  and  Perthshire  and  Dunbarton,  on  the 
sooth  and  west  by  diiTerent  bays  and  straits  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  in  which  are  scattered  the  various  isles  politically 
connected  with  it. 
^tent  The  continental  part  of  this  county  can  scarcely  be  con* 
'sidered  in  any  other  light  than  as  consisting  of  a  great 
Bumber  of  peainsulated  tracts.  From  the  west  and  the 
south  the  ocean  forms  long  and  narrow  bays^  which  ma 
fiur  into  the  country,  dividing  it  into  a  grdat  number  of 
narrow  districts.  Of  twenty- seven  parishes  only  one  is 
iarkrad ;  but  it  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Argjie- 
shire,  as  well  as  of  the  rest  of  the  West  Highlands,  that 
although  entirely  maritime,  it  is  nevertheless  a  moantaia- 
otts  country.  It  has  about  600  miles  of  sea^coast,  and 
that  independent  of  its  numerous  islands.  The  greatest 
length  of  its  continental  part,  from  the  Mull  of  Kiotyre 
to  the  Point  of  Ardnamurchan  (l^  ao',  at  the  rate  of 
sixty-nine  statute  miles  and  a  half  to  the  degree  of  Utitude), 
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bus  miles ;  and  its  greatest  breadth  (reckonlag  thirty*  HiAur^ 
three  miles  and  a  half  to  the  degree  of  longitude,  which       ' 
corresponds  to  the  mediam  latitude  of  50^),  is  above 
aixtj-eight  miles*     These  dimensions^  however,  give  n« 
correct  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  county,  on  account  of  the 
strange  manner  in  which  it  is  btersected  by  water,  an4 
made  to  eonsist  alternately  of  chains  ef  mountains  ani 
ef  valleys  covered  by  the  ocean.     If  we  cut  off  the  pen* 
insula   of  Kintyre,  which  is  forty  miles  long  by  six 
and  a  half,  at  an  average,  in  breadth  (making  200  square 
square  miles),  the  remaining  continent,  which  is  seventy** 
^ve  mules  in  length,  may  be  taken,  it  is  thought,  at  the 
average  breadth  of  thirty- three  miles  ;  which,  added  te 
Kbtyre,   will  make  the  whole  continent  8735  square 
miles*    The  islands  connected  with  the  county  are  suppo- 
sed  to  make  about  1003  miles  more  i  so  that  the  whole 
county,  by  this  computation,  will  be  3800  square  miles* 
This  extensive  county  is  supposed  by  aotiquariai^s  to  have 
4:onstituted  nearly  the  whole  of  the  territory  that  belonged 
to  th«  tribe  called  the  Stiots,  whose  name  was  afterwards 
assumed  by  the  whole  naiion,  because  their  chief.  Ken* 
neth  M^w/Upine,  by  the  conquest  of  the  Picts,  was  ena- 
bled to  put  hinoelf  at  the  head  of  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  continent  of  Scotland,  and  thereby  to  transmit  to 
]ius  suqcessors  the  means  of  ultimatclly  becoming  sovereigns' 
i»f  the  whole.  '4 

The  county,  p>y  which  we  mean  the  continental  part  of  Dittricte  * 
the  county,  for  we  shell  notice  each  of  the  isles  separately, 
is  divided  into  a  variety  of  districts,  not  acknowledged  in* 
deed  in  any  political  point  of  view,  but  according  to  which 
its  different  parts  are  described  and  known  both  by  its  in- 
habitants and  by  strangers.  Each  division  generally  con* 
sists  of  a  separate  peninsula,  or  of  the  territory  nearly  in-  ,  ' 
flpsed  by  two  m»  of  ^  sca«    The Aost  remarkable  of 
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niftrictt.   these  divisions  are   Kintjrev  Knapdale,    Cowal,  Argyh 
Proper,  Lorn,  Benedirallochy  Appin,  Morvera,  and  Ard- 
namurchan. 
Kmtjre.      Kintjre  is  the  most  southern  dbtrtct  of  the  county,  and 
consists  pf  a  long  narrow  peninsula,  connected  with  the 
continent  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  which  was  anciently 
what  is  now  called  in  North  America  a  carrying  place ; 
that  is,  the  inhabitants  often  dragged  their  boats  across  it 
from  sea  to  sea ';  and  this  neck  of  land  was  anciently 
guarded  by  a  chain  of  forts.     Kintyre,  from  the  Tarbart 
to  the  Mull,  or  southern  extremity,  is  above  forty  miles 
long,  and  from  five  to  twelve  miles  broad.     It  is  hilly ; 
but  when  compared  to  other  parts,   it  can  scarcely  be 
called  mountainous.     €ampbeltown,  one  of  two  royal  bo« 
roughs  contained  tn  the  county,  stands  in  it.     The  coun- 
try is  open,  and  generally  naked  ;  but  near  Campbeltown 
are  some  thriving  plantations.     The  name  of  Kintyre  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Gaelrc  words,  CeanHf 
*'  a  head,"  and  Tire^  **  of  the  land.**     It  was  the  country 
of  the  Epidii  of  the  Romans  ;  and  the  extremity  of  the 
jUpidii  Promontorium^  now  the  Mull  of  Kintyre,  noted  for 
the  violence  of  the  adverse  tides.     One  of  the  reguti  or 
chiefs  of  the  Western  Isles  conquered  it,  and  added  Jt  to 
the  Hebrides,  making  an  island  of  it,  as  Pennant  remarks, 
by  the  ratio  ultima  regum^  or  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
Knapdale.  Knapdale  is  the  continuation  northward  of  Kintyre,  and  is 
a  peninsula  inclosed  on  the  west  side  by  the  Sound  of  Ju- 
ra ;  on  the  south  by  West  Tarbart  Loch  ^  on  the  east  by 
Loch  Fine,  and  a  bay  stretching  out  from  it  called  Loch 
Gilp  ;  on  the  north  it  has  Loch  Crinan,  connected  with 
the  Sound  of  Jura.     Across  the  neck  of  land,  between 
Loch  Crinan  and  Loch  Gilpi  a  canal  has  recently  been 
Oi.ffal     formed*     Cowal  is  the  district  on  tha  east  side  of  Loch 
Fine.     It  is  peninsnlated  by  Loch  Fine  on  the   west 
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«Ad  Qdrth;  bj  the  kjlc  or  souad  which  ^parates  Argyle-  DkriciAi 
shire  from  the  Island  of  Bute  on  the  south,  aod  by  the 
Frith  of  Cljde  and  Loch  Long  m  the  east.  Argyle  Pro«  Ai^yle 
per.  lies  to  the  northward  of  Knapdale,  and  is  on  ih€^'^^'^' 
western  side  of  Loch  Long.  In  this  district  stands  Inve** 
rarjr.  Although  Argyle  Proper  has  not  the  sea  on  its 
western  or  north*westefn  side^  yet  it  has  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  peninsula^  in  as  much  as  the  great  fresh- 
water lake  Loch  Awe^  or  Loeh  Ow^  runs  along  its  nbrth** Loch  Awe. 
western  side.  This  is  an  uncommonly  fine  lake,  second 
•nly  to  Loch  Lomond  in  picturesque  beauty.  A  great 
part  of  the  banks  consists  of  steep  mountains^  very  finely 
wooded.^  Its  smooth  surface  is  broken  by  islands  oma« 
mented  with  picturesque  ruins.  Loch  Awe  is  about  thirty 
miles  in  length,  an4  in  some  places  two  miles 'broad^ 
though  the  average  breadth  of  it  does  not  exceed  one 
mile.  Its  surfaoe  is  108  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea* 
Besides  the  great  number  of  rivulets  and  streams  which 
run  into  this  lake,  on  both  sides^  from  the  neighbouring 
bills,  contrary  to  most  lakes,  it  receives  a  considerable  ri* 
ver  at  each  extreniity,  and  discharges  itself  laterally  into 
Loch  £tive^  an  arm  of  the  sea  to  the  north,  at  a  place 
called  Bunaw.  The  lake  abounds  with  saljnon,  trout^ 
and  sonae  chac*  It  likewise  contains  plenty  of  eels,  which 
are  held  in  abhorrence  by  the  common  people  of  the  High- 
lands,  who  consider  this  fish  as  a  water  serpent  unfit  for 
the  use  of  men. 

To  the  westward  of  Loch  Awe  is  the  district  cif  Lorn,iorsi* 
Jiaving  on  its  north-western  side  Loch  Etive.  On  the  west 
it  is  bounded  by  a  variety  of  channels^  which  separate  it 
from  several  small  islands )  one  of  which  is  Easdale,  the 
^ost  celebrated  slate  quarry  in  Scotland.  To  the  north*, 
ward  of  Loch  Etive  is  Benediralloch,  peninsulated  by 
Loch  Etive  on  the  south  and  south-east,  by  Lioch  Creraa 


Di^rictfc  on  the  north.  The  district  of  Appm  is  next  to  this,  tt 
Appiii.  ha^  on  the  west  the  Ltniihe  Loch,  on  the  north  Loch  Le* 
ven,  which  goes  off  horn  the  lannhe  Loch  below  Fort 
William ;  and  on  its  southern  side  Appin  is  in  contact  widi 
Loch  Cretan  and  Loch  Etive.  Beyond  the  linnhe  Locbi 
which  forms  the  western  termination  of  the  great  Gale« 
Mnrrera  Jonian  Caiial^  is  the  district  of  Monrem  an  the  west.  It 
has  OB  its  soitth-eastem  and  ieuch-westem  sides  the  Soond 
of  Mull  and  the  Linnhe  Loch,  on  its  northern  side  Lodi 
Sunart.  It  has  a  triangular  peninsnla,  connected  with 
the  continent  bj  an  isthmns  of  two  or  three  miles  in 
breadth,  on  its  north-eastern  side. 
/^anwr.  Xhe  most  northern  district  of  the  ceontj  is  Ardna- 
murchan,  including  Sunart  and  Ardgour.  It  is  connected 
with  Monrem  bj  the  peninsula  idready  mentioned )  and 
•n  its  north-eastern  eofner  it  comes  into  contact  with  Id« 
iremess^shire  bj  an  isthmus  of  about  three  miles  in 
breadth.  On  all  its  other  sides  it  is  surrounded  hy  waters ' 
Loch  Sunart  stretches  far  into  the  countrj,  dividing  it 
from  Morvem  on  the  south  ;  on  the  south-east  it  has  the 
Linnhe  Loch  runnmg  up  to  Fort  William.  Tliere  thd 
loch  turns  towards  the  north-west.  Under  the  name  t/t 
Loch  Eil^  which  is  only  separated^  as  already  mentioneiii 
by  a  narrow  neck  of  land  from  Lodi  Sheil.  This  hnt 
loch  and  the  ocean  are  in  contact  with  the  northern  side 
of  Ardnamurchan. 
^OiRt  of  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Point  of  Ardnamntchai^ 
«hao.  which  is  the  north-west  comer  of  Argyleshtre,  is  the  most 
western  territory  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland,-  and  tbt 
most  remarkable  headland  between  the  Mull  ,.of  Ktntyrt 
on  the  southi  and  Cape  Wrath^  which  is  the  narth-iwttt 
point  of  Sutherland  and  of  Scotland,  onjthe  north.  The 
Point  of  Ardnamurehan  is  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  fioiii 
ik%  Mull  of  Kintyre  and  from  Cape  Wraths    In  ancicvl 
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timeSy  wh«ft  the  Hebrides  were  under  the  sovereigiitj  of  Pwcrief  ^ 
the  McDonalds  or  the  Norwegians,  the  islands  to  the  north  "'  '  ' 
of  the  point  qf  Ardnamurchan  were  called  the  Northern 
Isles  ;  and  those  to  the  south  of  that  point,  consisting  of 
the  isles  of  Argjleshire,  Bute,  and  Kintjre,  were  called 
the  Southern  Isles.  To  4his  day  an  English  Bishop  de** 
rives  a  part  of  his  title  from  them,  being  called  or  styled 
the  Bishop  of  Sodar  and  Mann ;  that  is,  the  Bishop  of 
Mann,  and  of  the  Sodar  or  Southern  Isles. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  in  the  county  books  Argyle^^ 

shire  is  divided  into  the  districts  only  of  Kintyre,  Cowal^ 

Argyle,  and  Lorn,  and  that  Morvem  and  Ardnamurchan 

.  are  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  the  district  of  MuU^ 

of  which  the  island  of  Mull  is  the  principal  part. 

The  Reverend  Dr  Smith  of  Campbeltown,  in  his  ViewSoi^, 
of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County,  represents  the  soil  as  r>t 
the  following  nature : 

1,213,500  Acres  may  be  heath,  hill,  and  pasture 
100,000  Ditto,  arable 
80,000  Ditto,  wood 

24,000  Ditto,  fresh  water,  lakes,  and  rivers; 
The  proportion  of  the  arable  to  the.  other  grounds,  as  sta« 
ted  above,  is  nearly  as  one  to  twelve^  being  about  a  thir- 
teenth of  the  whole.  To  an  eye  that  takes  but  a  super- 
ficial view  of  the  fiice  of  the  country,  this  proportion  of 
arable  will  appear  to  be  too  great.  But  the  eye  is  very 
apt  to  be  deceived  in  jiulging  of  the  proportion  between 
hills  and  plains.  To  make  a  just  comparison  in  this  case^ 
cme.  must  form  the  idea  of  a  plain  extended  through  the 
base  of  the  hill,  and  compare  in  his  mind  the  extent  of 
such  a  plain  with  that  which  he  has  in  view.  The  snf- 
iace  of  a  mouptain  may  measure  many- times  the  extent 
^  such  a  boiizoaal  plain  as  it  slanda  upon,  but  cannot,  ia 
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MUttdCHfact^  codtaia  mbre  trees  or  piles  of  grass  than  woiild  gnn^ 

Bute* 

»*     I    ..r  on  such  a  plain,  if  indeed  so  tnany. 

The  above  proportion  of  arable  and  other  lands  cannot 
be  supposed  too  iiigh,  when  it  is  considered  that  Kintjre^ 
which,  in  point  of  extent,  is  little  more  to  the  test  of  the 
continent  than  as  one  to  ten^  contains  of  itself  above 
SilfOOO  acres  d(  arable  land,  computing  the  smaller  parf^ 
that  has  not  been  surveyed,  at  the  same  rate  with  that 
which  was  actually  measured*  The  proportion  of  arable 
over  all  will  not  appear  to  be  too  highly  rat^d,  when  it 
ii  considered  that  this  is  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  it« 

The  climate  of  the  lower  and  more  southern  paru  of 
this  county,  differs  greatly  from  that  of  the  higher  and 
more  northern  parts  of  it.  The  lower  parts  are  eveiy 
where  so  much  surrounded  and  indented  by  the  sea,  that 
the  atmosphere  is  mild  and  teniperate.  Frost  seldom  coo- 
tinues  long,  and  snow  lies  rarely  above  two  or  three  days 
at  a  lime  upon  th6  sea^coast.  Btit  the  upper  and  north- 
ern parts,  elevated  far  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
bordering  on  the  Grampians,  are  subject  to  a  severer  at* 
mosphere.  These  lofty  mountains  are  gienerally  covered 
with  snow  for  a  great  part  of  winter^  by  which  the  air  is 
chilled  to  a  cousiddtable  distance.  The  valleys,  however^ 
» among  these  mountains,  are  not^  even  in  that  inclement 
season,  so  cold  or  uncomfortable  as  might  be  supposed 
from  the  general  aspect  of  the  country.  Most  of  them  are 
low  and  winding,  and  derive  a  considerable  degree  of  sbel* 
ter  from  the  surrounding  mountains*  Most  of  them  also 
look  to  the  south  or  south-east ;  and  as  the  wind  blows 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  from  the  west  and  north* 
west,  these  high  mountains^  which  generally  stand  in  Ihat 
direction^  serve  as  a  screen  to  WAi'd  off*  its  blasts.  The 
climate,  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  is  no  less  difie* 
x^t  in  respect  of  wet  and  dry.     The  clouds,  wafted  b9^ 
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tile  Atlantic  Ocean^  and  breaking  ofa  the  tops  of  tke  high-  M  >b^ 
tr  moan  tains,  occasion  much  more  frequent  rains  in  the        ^     a 
upper  than  in  the  lower  parts  along  the  sea»coast«    Of 
these  rains  the  people  are  apt  to  complain^  without  con* 
sidering  that  their  mountains,  now  Covered  with  grass  and 
rerdure,  would  without  them  be  barren  and  unfruitful. 

A  great  part  of  this  county  was  once  covered  with  wpod^Woodii 
of  which  everj  mo^  still  shows  the  remains,  it  might 
have  been  then  as  desirable  to  get  rid  of  some  of  it  as  it  is 
now  to  rear  it.  But^  as  it  often  happens,  men  ran  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other,  and  the  loss  was  severely  fek 
before  any  attempt  was  made  to  repair  it.  Even  so  late 
as  the  commencement  of  the  late  century,  the  woods  in 
this  county,  though  then  suiEciently  reduced  in  quantity^ 
were  held  to  be  of  so  little  value^  especially  in  the  inland 
parts  of  it,  that  a  largtf  fir  wood  in  Glenorohy  was  sold  to 
a  company  of  Irish  adventurers  for  so  mere  a  trifle,  that 
it  is  said  it  came  to  no  more  than  a  plack  ^or  third  of  a 
penny)  per  tree.  Some  time  after  that^  however,  the  re- 
maining deciduous  woods  in  the  county  were  brought  into 
greater  estimation  by  means  of  two  English  companie^ 
who  setup  iron  forges,  the  one  near  Inverary^  and  the  other 
at  Bunaw.  Ever  since^  the  natural  woods  here  have  beeii 
in  general  tolerably  cared  for  %  and  though  the  long  leases 
granted  to  thole  companies  of  some  of  the  woods,  and  the 
want  of  a  suflieient  competition  for  ihe  test^  has  hitherto 
kept  some  of  them  low  rented^  yet  they  are  always  of 
more  value  to  the  proprietors  than  any  other  equal  extent 
of  ground,  arable  land  excepted.  The  extent  of  ground 
occupied  by  natural  woods  dn  the  continental  part  of  this 
County,  having  never  been  measured^  cannot  be  here  sta- 
ted.  It  may  probably  be  about  30,000  acres.  But  this 
bears  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  county,  that 
many  large  tracts  of  it  appear  altogether  bare  and  naked. 

Vol.  V.  C  c 
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Jktosxr.  ^  Of  plantationsy  a  considerable  number  are  to  be  fooni 
in  the  county  ;  and  those  Ijelongtng  to  the  Duke  of  Ar* 
gyle,  which  will  be  afterwards  noticed,  are  amongst  the 
greatest  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  mean  time,  it  nuj  be 
remarked,  that  woods,  whether  natural  or  planted,  abound 
to  such  a  degree,  that,  together  with  the  numerous  mount- 
ain torrents  which  descend  along  every  glen  and  the  laket 
or  arms  of  the  sea,  they  produce  a  vast  variety  of  pleasing 
scenery.  It  would  be  in  vain  for  us  to  attempt  an  enu- 
meration of  objects  of  this  sort  in  an  eztentive  and  bro- 
ken district  like  Argyleshire.  To  persons  of  a  certain 
temper,  this  part  of  Scotland  is  all  classic  ground,  die 
birthplace  of  heroes,  and  the  native  land  of  the  most  sub- 
lime species  of  romance.  The  heroes  of  the  race  of 
Fion  or  Fingal  resided  in  this  territory ;  and  here  the 
celebrated  Celtic  bard  Ossian  was  bom,  and  the  tradi^ 
tions  of  the  country  are  still  full  of  the  exploits  of  the 
heroes  whom  he  celebrates.  We  shall  satisfy  ourselves 
with  taking  notice  of  a  &w  of  the  spots  which  have  been 
most  generally  visited.  One  of  the  highest  mountains  of 
»thd  county  is  Cruachan,  or  Cruachaa  Beinn,  a  loftj 
mountain  situated  at  the  head  of  Loch  Awe.  The  per- 
pendicular height,  as  measured  by  Colonel  Watson,  is 
S3P0  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  circumfe- 
rence at  the  base  exceeds  twenty  miles.  It  is  very  steep 
towards  the  north-east,  and  slopes  gently  down  on  the 
south,'  but  rises  with  an  abrupt  ascent  near  the  summit 
which  is  divided  into  two  points,  each  resembling  a  su- 
gar loaf.  It  was  the  north  point  which  was  measured  by 
Colonel  Watson,  the  southern  one  being  thirty  feet  lower. 
The  sides  of  the  mountain  are  covered  with  natural  woods 
of  birch,  alder,  oak,  and  fir,  which  abound  with  roes  and 
red  deer.  On  the  summit  of  this  mountain  was  the  teal 
spring,  from  which,  according  to  a  tradition  of  the  countiy. 


ifftriWked  to  Ossias,  issued  Loch  Awe.  CmtieliU}  is  the  ^caurr.^ 
weather*gage  of  the  people  within  view  of  its  lofty  sttmnit. 
Before  -z  stormy  ^  the  spirit  of  the  mountain  shrieks,*^ 
md  its  head  and  sides  are  enveloped  with  cloiids.  It  is 
mostly  composed  of  reddish,  porphyry  $  but  near  the  bot- 
tom is  found  argillacous  schistus,  intersected  with  veins  of 
t|aartz  and  itfis  vHarit.  The  porphyry  seems  to  consist 
of  a  kind  of  trap  of  a  dirty  red  colour,  with  flesh-coloured 
crystals  of  feldt-spar,  some  crystals  of  black  schorl,  and  % 
very  few  of  greenish-coloured  mica.  On  the  top  of  the 
mountain  the  sea^^pink  grows  luxuriantly,  and  sea*shel]s 
have  been  found  on  the  very  summit. 

The  story  of  the  fatal  spring  on  the  summit  of  Crua« 

phan,  which,  bursting  forth,  overwhelmed  the  valley  and 

formed  Loch  Awe,  is  contained  in  one  of  the  ancient  tra« 

ditionary  Celtic  poems  of  the  country,  and  which  has 

'  been  translated  by  Dr  Smith  of  Campbeltown. 

^  Bera  the  aged  dwelt  in  the  cave  of  the  rock.  SheTakof  9ff 
was  the  daughter  of  Griannan  the  sage.  Long  was  the''* 
line  of  het  fathers,  and  she  was  the  last  of  her  race* 
Large  and  fertile  were  her  possessions ;  hers  the  beauti- 
ful vales  below ;  and  hers  the  cattle  which  roamed  oa 
ihe  hills  around.  To  Bera  was  committed  the  charge  of 
that  awfiil  spring,  which  by  the  appointment  of  fate  was 
to  prove  so  fistal  to  the  inheritance  of  her  fathers  and  her 
ftthers  race.  Before  the  sun  should  withdraw  his  beams, 
she  t^as  to  cover  the  spring  with  a  stone,  on  which  sacred 
and  mysterious  characters  were  impressed.  One  night 
this  was  forgot  by  the  unhappy  Bera.  Overcpme  with  the 
heat  and  chace  of  the  day,  she  was  seized  with  sleep  be^ 
fore  the  usual  hour  of  rest.  The  confined  waters  of  the 
mountain  burst  forth  into  the  plain  below,  and  covered 
the  large  expanste,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  lake  of 
Ay^.    The  third  morning  Bera  awaked  from  her  sleeps 
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.  Scenaff.  She  wtnt  to  remove  the  stone  from  the  spring  ;  bat^  be- 
hold !  no  stone  was  there :  She  looked  to  the  kheikajkct 
of  her  tribe  :  she  shrieked.  The  xnoimtMn  shook  from 
its  base }  her  spirit  retired  to  the  ghosts  of  her  fathers  ia 
their  light  airy  halls." 

This  tale  is  repeated  and  sung  in  the  original  by  many 
persons  in  this  neighbourhood,  '(hey  tell  several  otbec 
tales  concerning  the  same  Bera,  but  by  no  means  in  so 
elegant  a  manner.  The  preceding  story  was  woven  from 
the  raw  material  in  Ossian's  loom  of  fancy  j  but  th« 
others  are  the  rough  manufacture  of  the  peasantry.  The 
residence  of  Bera  w^is  said  to  be  in  the  highest  mouat- 
ains ;  that  she  could  step  with  ease,  and  in  a  moment, 
from  one  district  to  another ;  and  when  offended,  she 
caused  a  flood  to  come  frpm  the  mountains,  which  de- 
stroyed the  corn  and  laid  the  grounds  under  water.  This 
may  probably  allude  to  water  spouts,  which  in  this  coun* 
try  often  burst  suddenly  on  the  hills,  tearing  dowii  a  great 
part  of  their  sides,  and  sweeping,  in  a  mingled  torrent  of 
gravel  and  stones  and  water,  into  the  plain.  These  woo* 
derful  effects  would  readily  in  the  dark  ages  be  attributed 
to  the  agency  of  spirits  and  giants. 
Olmcroc.  Glencroe,  which  forms  one  of  the  passes  into  the  High* 
lands,  and  is  on  the  road  from  Glasgow  to  loverary,  is  a  deep 
and  wide  glen.  Tarbat  and  Arroquhar,  as  well  as  Rowar- 
dennan,  are  said  to  be  in  the  Highlands,  and  the  inhabitants 
speak  Gaelic,  which  is  called  the  Highland  language ;  yet 
still  the  features  of  the  Highland  country,  which  are  per« 
fectly  different  from  the  southern  parts  of  Scotland,  do  not 
begin  till  we  enter  Glencroe,  or  the  Wester  Killicrankj, 
similar  to  that  on  the  east  side  of  the  kingdom.  These 
passes  seem  the  natural  boundaries  of  the  bold  and  rugged 
hills  which  characterise  the  northern  part  of  Scodand. 
The  scenery  of  Glencroe  is  sublime  in  the  highest  degree. 
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©n  each  side  are  mountains,  the  most  steep  and  nigged  ^comtj.  ^ 
imaginable,  with  rocks  of  everj  shape  hanging  on  their 
sides.  Many  have  fallen  into  the  bottom  of  the  glen^ 
while  others  seem  to  threaten  the  traveller  with  instant 
destruction.  In  some  parts  the  craggjr  tops  of  the  mount* 
ains  appear  almost  to  meet  over  head;  in  others  the 
vallej  opens ;  and  here  and  there  th«  sides  of  it  exhi- 
bit patches  of  vegetation  covered  with  sheep.  Down 
the  middle  of  the  glen  runs  a  considerable  brook,  near 
which  the  road  i«  carried.  This  brook  is  formed  by 
Hundreds  of  little  rilis  that  tumble,  in  the  form  of  cas« 
cades,  from  the  mountains  on  both  sides.  The  glen  is  aU 
most  constantly  deluged  with  rain.  The  high  mountains 
arrest  the  clouds  brought  from  the  Atlantic  by  the  west«  - 
eriy  winds,  which  almost  constantly  blow  here  from  that 
ciuarter. 

Perhaps  the  most  romantic  and  singularly  picturesque  Gleiicee,tKe 
piece  of  Highland  scenery  that  is  to  be  found  in  Scotland, ^j'jj'j]^ 
IS  that  exhibited  by  the  valley  of  Glencoe,  or  the  glen 
through  which  flows  the  stream  called  Coe,  the  Cona  of 
Ossian.  Here  the  rude  rocks  shoot  up  into  a  thousand 
fantastic  forms  of  grandeur  and  beauty.  Vast  fragments 
arc  seen,  which  have  been  thrown  down  by  the  ravages  of 
time  ;  while  deep  furrows,  worn  by  the  wintry  torrents^ 
mark  the  sides  of  the  heights.  It  would  be  impracticable 
by  wofds  to  afford  an  adequate  conception  of  the  pictu* 
resque  beauties  of  this  rugged  glen.  We  may  remark^ 
however,  that  there  are  circumstances  attending  its  history, 
which  must  prevent  a  traveller  of  sensibility  from  passing 
through  it  without  sentiments  of  the  most  impressive  sort. " 
It  is  represented  as  the  birth-place  of  Ossian,  and  it  is 
•ften  mentioned  in  his  poems ;  and  whether  the  work  pub- 
Ushed  by  M'Pherson  be  or  be  not  copipletely  genuine^  it 
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SwHty.  is  sufficiently  so  to  reader  this  scene  abundantly  iateiest* 
ing: 

^  Their  sound  was  like  a  thousand  streams  that  meet 
in  Cona's  vak,  when  after  a  stormy  night  they  turn  iheii 
dark  eddies  beneath  the  pale  light  of  the  numiing.''— 

FlKOAI.. 

/'  The  gloomy  ranks  of  Lochlin  fell,  like  tiie  bank  of 
jhe  roaring  Cona«  If  he  overcomes,  I  will  rush  in  017 
strength  like  the  roaring  stream  of  Cona**^— *Carthok. 

^'  Sleeps  the  sweet  voice  of  Cona  in  the  midst  of  his 
tustling  hall  ?  Sleeps  Ossian  in  his  hall,  and  his  fricndl 
without  their  fame  ?'* — Cailath  avd  Cutuoka. 

'*  The  chiefs  gathered  from  all  their  hills,  and  heart 

the  lovely  soiind.     They  praised  the  voice  of  Gjqi,  the 

first  among  a  thousand  bards  ;  but  age  is  now  oa  mj 

ongue,    and    my   soul  has   failed/'— *Thjs  Songs  of 

Selma. 

'^  So  shall  they  search  in  vain  for  the  voice  of  Conasf« 
fer  it  has  failed  in  the  field.  The  hunter  shall  come  forth 
in  the  morning,  and  the  voice  of  my  harp  shall  not  be 
heard.  '  Where  is  the  son  of  car-bom  Fingal?'  The 
tear  will  be  on  his  cheek.  Then  come  thou^O  fA^bnn^** 
with  all  thy  music  come ;  lay  Ossian  in  the  plain  of  La* 
tha  'f  let  his  tomb  rise  in  the  lovely  field.*' — B^KitATHoy. 

'<  Why  bends  the  bard  of  Cona  (said  Fingal)  over  his 
his  secret  stream  ?  Is  ttiis  a  time  for  sorrow,  fstber  of 
low^laid  Oscar  ?" — Tjcmoka. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  historian  of  this  glen  cooU 
record  nothing  worse  of  it  than  the  martial  deeds  of  Fia- 
gal  and  his  heroes ;  but  unfortunately  it  was  the  scene  of 
one  of  th^  most  barbarous  «nd  sanguinary  acts  that  htt 
happened  in  modem  times,  or  waa  ever  sanctioned  by  anj 
regular  government*  We  mean  the  massacre  of  Glenoo^ 
of  which  the  f oUowiog  k  the  most  authe&tic  accooat  that 
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bskB  been  procured  either  from  writers  or  persons  on  die  SccDery. 
spot. 

Though  the  act  of  settlement  in  fcvour  of  WilUgm  had^^J^  ^"^ 
pushed  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  yet  a  number  of  the 
Highland  dans,  attached  to  their  late  unfortunate  monarch, 
and  irritated  by  son^  of  the  proceedings  of  the  new  go* 
veminent,  bowed  with  reluctance  to  the  yoke*  The  Earl 
of  Breadalbane,  however,  undertook  to  bring  them  over, 
by  distributing  sums  of  money  among  their  chiefs  ;  and 
L«  15,000  was  remitted  from  England  for  that  purpose. 
The  clans  being  informed  of  this  remittance,  suspected 
that  the  Earl's  design  was  to  appropriate  to  himself  the 
best  part  of  the  money.  Accordingly,  when  he  began  to 
sound  them,  they  made  such  extravagant  demands  that 
he  found  his  schsme  impracticable  ;  he  therefdre  refunded 
the  notoney,  resolving  to  be  revenged  on  those  who  frus* 
trated  his  intention.  Among  these  was  McDonald  of 
Olencoe,  against  whom  he  is  said  to  have  entertained  a 
private  resentment,  and  to  have  watched  with  impatvence 
an  opportunity  for  his  destruction.  It  seenu  that  a  party 
of  the  McDonalds,  on  some  expedition,  common  even  19 
these  days,  had  plundered  the  lands  of  the  Earl  of  Bread* 
albane,  who  now  insisted  on  being  indemnified  for  his 
losses  from  the  other's  share  of  the  money,  which  he  was 
employed  to  distribute.  The  proud  chief  refused  to  com* 
ply  with  this,  alleging  that  his  plundering  expedition  had 
cmly  been  a  retaliation  for  similar  depredations  committed 
00  his  property  by  the  vassals  of  the  Earl.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  Breadalbane  is  said  to  have  represented 
him  at  court  as  an  incorrigible  rebel,  who  would  never 
be  obedient  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  nor  live  peaceably 
^nder  any  sovereign.  He  observed,  that  he  had  paid  no 
regard  to  the  late  proclamation,  and  proposed  that  the  go« 
Tf nunent  should  sacrifice  tarn,  witU  hii;i  ^unily  aiid  de* 
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JjJ^««  of  pendants,  to  the  quiet  of  the  kingdom.     This  proclnuu 
<i     y     ■ '  tion  had  i>een  issued  some  time  before  by  the  king,  offcfT 
ing  an  indemnity  to  all  who  had  been  in  arms  against  hii&i 
if  they  would  submit  and  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  b«^ 
fore  the  expiration  of  the  year,  but  threatening  with  ml* 
litary  execution  all  those  who  should  hold  out  after  the 
end  of  December.    McDonald  for  a  while  refused  to  sab* 
mity  alleging  that  he  kept  his  opinions  quietly  to  himself, 
without  injury  to  any  one  ;  but  as  the  day  of  grace  was 
neai>expiringy  the  tender  ties  of  affection  began  to  be  dravn 
more  closely^  and  his  fears  for  his  wife,  his  children,  and 
his  dependants,  overcame  his  indignation.     On  the  very 
last  day  of  the  month  he  repaired  to  Fort  William,  and 
requested  that  the  oaths  might  be  tendered  to  him  by  Co- 
Ibnel  Hill,  governor  of  that  fortress,     As  this  officer  was 
not  vested  with  the  power  of  a  civil  magistrate,  he  refu- 
sed to  administer  them^  upon  which  McDonald  immedi- 
ately set  out  for  Inverary.     Though  the  ground  was  co- 
vered with  snow,  and  the  weather  intensely  cold,  he  tra- 
velled with  such  diligence,  that  the  term  prescribed  bj 
the  proclamation  was  but  one  day  elapsed  when  he  reifcbed 
'  ^he  place^  and  applied  to  S.ir  John  Campbell,  sheriff  of 
the  county,  who,  on  consideration  of  his  disappointment 
at  Fort  William,  was  prevailed  on  to  administer  the  oaths 
Jo  him  and  his  adherents.    They  then  returned  quietly  to 
iSlencoe,  confident  of  being  protected. by  Gt)vemmeDt|  to 
which  they  had  so  solemnly  submitted.     In  eonseqnence, 
|]owever,  of  Breadalbane's  representations,  the  king,  wbosf* 
phief  virtue,  Smollett  observes,  was  not  humanity,  and 
who,  indeed,  might  not  perhaps  have  heard  of  McDo- 
nald's submission,  signed  an  order  for  putting  near  200 
people  to  death,  with  as  little  ceremony  as  if  it  had  been 
fin  order  to  apprehend  a  smuggler.     The  warrant  having 
^^en  transmitted  to  the  niaater  of  Stair,  sepretarv  of  stfll 
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for  Scotland,  this  minister  sent  directions  to  LLTingstone^MaMMre^ 
the  commander  in  chief,  to  put  the  inhabitants  of  Glencoe  ^    ^      ' 
to  the  sword.    He  had  particular  instructions  to  take  no 
prisoners,  that  the  scene  might  be  rendered  as  terrible  9A 
possible,  and  serve  as  an  example  to  the  refractory  clans. 
Earlj  in  the  month  of  February  16P],  Captain  Camp* 
bell  of  Olenljon,  bjr  virtue  of  an  order  from  Major  Dun« 
canson,  marched  into  the  valley  of  Glencoe  with  a  com« 
pany  of  soldiers,  on  pretence  of  levying  the  arrears  of 
the  Idnd-tax  and  hearth-money ;  and  when  McDonald  in^ 
quired  into  their  intention,  he  answered  it  was  friendly, 
a>  i  promised,  ttpw  bis  honour,  that  neither  he  nor  hit 
people  should  sustain  the  least  injury*    In  consequence  of 
this  declaration,  he  and  his  men  were  received  with  most 
cordial  hospitality,   and  were  entertained  in  the  moat 
^endly  manner  for  the  space  of  fifteen  days.    At  length 
the  fatal  period  approached.    McDonald  and  Campbell 
had  spent  the  day  together  ;  and  the  wening  was  spent 
by  Campbell  and  some  of  his  officers  at  cards  with  the 
laird  of  Glencoe  and  his  wife,  as  well  a^  McDonald  of 
Acfatrichatain  and  some  other  neighbouring  gentlemen* 
They  parted  early,  widi  mutual  promises  of  the  warmest 
affection.     Young  McDonald,  however,  perceiving  the 
guards  doubled,  as  well  as  something  mysterious  in  the 
conduct  of  the  troops,  began  to  suspect  some  treachery, 
9nd  communicated  his  suspicions  to  his  £ather,  who  had 
so  much  confidence  in  the  honour  of  Campbell  that  he 
treated  these  suspicions  with  jocularity.    The  youth,  at 
the  close  of  the  day,  drew  his  brother  aside,  and  took  him 
privately  among  the  soldiers  to  make  observations*    Ap- 
proaching a  guard  under  cover  of  the  night,  they  over* 
heard  a  centinel  tell  bis  fidlow.  his  dislike  to  the  business* 
fie  would  have  had  no  objection,  he  said,  to  have  fought 
^e  McDonalds  of  the  Glen  fairly  jn  tt|e  field,  but  that  ba 
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MaMcreofdet^ted  murdering  them  in  cold  blood*    ^However,*^ 
'  9BJ9  he,  ^*  our  officers  are  answ^able  for  the  treachery.^* 

Upon  hearing  this  oonvers^tion  the  twq  joxfng  men  has* 
tened  back  to  their  father's  house  to  warn  him  of  the  dmu 
get ;  but  the  bloody  business  was  begun*  As  they  ap. 
preached  they  h^ard  the  report  of  fire-arms  and  the 
shrieks  of  despair,  and  being  themselves  destitute  of 
arms,  secured  their  own  lives  by  fitgbt*  Th^  savage  mini* 
sters  of  vengeance  entered  the  old  man's  chamber ;  he 
started  up,  and  was  instantly  a^hot  through  the  bead.  H^ 
i^U  down  ,dead  in  the  arms  of  his  astonished  wi£^  whs 
died  the  next  day,  distracted  by  the  horror  of  her  hvs* 
band's  fate.  The  laird  of  Achtrichatain,  who,  as  wi|s  be« 
&re  observed,  was  at  that  time  the  guest  of  Glencoe^  shs^ 
red  the  fate  of  his  host,  though  he  had  submitted  to  go* 
Temment  three  months  before,  and  had  the  king's  protec- 
tion  in  his  pocket.  His  descendants  relate^  that  a  fisitfa- 
fill  follower,  of  the  name  pf  Kennedy,  seeing  the  b^ 
musket  levelled,  and  tht  deadly  aim  taken,  threw  him* 
self  between  the  assassin  and  his  chief,  in  hopesf  of  saving 
die  life  of  his  master  at  the  expeuoe  of  his  own ;  but  tbp 
ball  killed  bqth.  The  houses  of  the  tenants  and  depend* 
tats  were  surrounded,  and  every  man  buttered  who  was 
found.  Thirty-eight  persons  wete  thus  surptfised  is  their 
beds,  and  hurried  into  eternity,  before  tl|ey  had  time  te 
implore  the  divine  kiercy.  The  design  W9»  to  ^urder  aD 
the  males  under  seventy  that  lived  iu  the  valley,  thenum* 
ber  of  whom  amounted  to  about  £00;  but  soi^e  of  tbf  dei 
tachments  fortunately  did  not  arrive  in  time  enough  ta 
secure  the  passes,  so  that  about  IQO  made  their  escape. 
Campbell  having  perpetrated  this  brutal  massacre,  ordered 
all  the  houses  to  be  burned,  and  made  a  prey  of  the  cat- 
.tle  and  eftcts  that  were  found  in  the  valley.  Mr  M^D<^ 
aaldV  bouse  is  at  present  exactly  in  the  sitaatiga  ef  Ibu 
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represented  In  the  view  of  Glencoe.    To  the  right  of  it  isMaeacreeC 
a  barn,  then  a  dwelling*  house,  in  which  several  were  shot,v 
and  which  escaped  the  flaoies  of  the  plunderers.  The  wo« 
men  and  children  were  indeed  spared  the  insmcdiate  stroke 
of  deathy  as  if  to  render  their  fate  mott  cruel ;  for  such  o{ 
them  as  had  neither  died  of  the  fright,  nor  been  butchered 
\>j  mistake^  were  turned  out  naked  at  the  dead  of  night,  « 
keen  freezing  night,  into  a  waste  covered  with  snow,  at 
the  distance  of  six  long  miles  from  any  inhabited  place. 
The  morning  dawned,  and  discovered  the  horrid  deed  ia 
all  its  guilt.  Thirty-eight  slaughtered  bodies  were  drawn 
aaty  and  the  women  were  in  general  found  eitbcf  starred 
to  deaths  or  expiring  with  their  children  under  rocks  and 
hedges.    This  horrid  business  was  never  sufficiendy  exa« 
mined.     The  king  endeavoured  to  throw  the  odium  from 
himself,  by  saying  that  it  was  an  oversight  conunitted  i^ 
the  hurry  of  subscribing  his  royal  mandate.     But  it  maj 
be  aaked,  if  a  mandate  from  the  throne  was  of  s^  little 
qinsequcnce  as  to  be  signed  without  consideration?  or 
whether  ignorance  or  hurry,  in  such  a  case,  can  be  ad« 
autted  as  an  excuse  }    Various  circumstances^  however, 
and  particularly  the  lenity  shown  tQ  all  concerned  in  this 
business,  rendered  this  apology  certainly  defective.  Whe- 
ther his  majesty's  conscience  ever  admonished  him  relative 
to  this  business,  or  by  wluit  casuistry  he  might  undertake 
to  appease  this  monitor,  does  not  appear ;  b^t  the  imputa* 
tion  of  guilt  stuck  fast  to  his  character ;  and  his  not  punish- 
|pg  the  perpetrators  of  the  murder  with  due  rigour,  was^ 
as  his  pan^yrist  Bishop  Burnet  himself  allpws,  the  great- 
est blot  in  his  whole  reign.    With  resect  to  the  inierior 
agents,  they  pretended^  as  has  been  alreaidy  observed,  to  b& 
nothing  but  mere  machines^  since,  when  conversing  deli* 
tieratdy  on  the  nature  of  the  business^  they  soothed  their 
fopsQ^ce^  with  th$  idpa  tlyu  thcip  9ffi«6a  wqRto  b^  ao^ 
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fUmaert  of swerable  for  the  treachery.  The  oflRcers,  «n  their  ptrt, 
w.  .^  ■■  to  make  the  most  favourable  supposition!^  perhaps  consi- 
dered themselves  also  as  reduced  to  machines  bj  the  king's 
authority ;  but  supposing  that  thej  did  console  themselves 
with  thi^  idea^  why  not  fall  on  the  McDonalds  at  first  ? 
why  feast  upon  their  boimty,  and  pledge  their  honour 
Chat  no  harfn  should  happen,  while  it  was  their  intention 
to  murder  them  ? 
•^■^^•tt  In  all  quarters  of  the  county  the  boldesi'sceocry  of  Nature, 
in  her  wildest  aspects,  is  exhibited,  as  may  be  seen,  not 
merely  by  traversing  tlie  country,  but  by  sailing  up  the  dif- 
ferent lochs  or  arms  of  the  sea  hj  which  it  is  intersected,  and 
from  which  are  advantageously  seen  th^  bold  features  of 
the  country,  and  the  sides  of  the  mountains  towering  to 
the  clouds.  This,  in  particular,  is  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  west  side  of  Loch  Long,  and  both  sides  of  Lodi 
Goil,  of  which  the  coast  is  bold  and  steep,  and  the  hills 
high  and  craggy.  The  barrenness  of  the  ground,  how- 
ever, along  the  coasts  of  Loch  Goil  and  Loch  Long,  is 
parti/  concealed,  and  the  tremendous  wildness  of  the 
scene  agreeably  diversified,  by  extensive  natural  woods, 
which  cover  the  lands  near  the  coast,  and  nse  to  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  the  shore.  To  a  person  who  is 
rowed  up  Loch  Goil,  in  a  calm  summer  day,  and  who  is 
not  accustomed  to  see  the  strong  features  of  Nature  which 
prevail  in  this  country,  the  appearance  of  the  objects  a- 
iround  him  must  be  uncommonly  striking.  The  surface  of 
^he  country  in  general  is  very  unequal.  Some  of  the  mount- 
ains which  form  the  western  extremity  of  the  Grampians 
are  situated  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  particularly  Bein-Una, 
so  called  from  the  richness  of  its  grass  ;  fiein-an.Locham, 
from  the  fresh-water  lake  which  washes  its  base  ;  Bein* 
Jiuib-Haf'H,  abounding  in  herbsr;  Bcin-Thiolaire,  remark- 
gble  for  its  springs  and  water  cresses)  *and  Bein-Odnicl»| 
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called  after  a  saint  of  that  aamc.  These,  and  some  other  Seamy.  ^ 
neighbourug  mountains,  rise  to  a  great  height.  Their  al«  ' 
titude  has  never  been  exacdj  ascertained  i  but,  if  we  may 
judge  from  their  appearance,  and  from  the  experience  of 
those  who  frequentlj  ascend  them,  none  of  them  are  much 
lower,  and  some  of  them  are  father  higher,  than  Bein-Lom* 
men  or  Ben«Lomond,  the  height  of  which  is  well  known, 
and  was  formerly  stated.  Some  of  these  mountains  are  in* 
terspersed  with  huge  rocks,  caverns,  and  frightful  precipi* 
ces ;  in  others  scarce  a  rock  is  to  be  seen.  Till  of  late  they 
were  covered  wiCh  black  heath ;  but  since  they  have  been 
generally  pastured  with  sheep,  they  begin  to  exhibit  the 
pleasing  appearance  of  verdure,  and  some  of  them  are  al<« 
ready  green  to  the  very  summit.  The  low  lands  and  val« 
leys  form  a  delightful  variety  in  the  surface.  After  sur^* 
veying  extensive  wilds  and  barren  rocks,  which  present 
l^othing  but  desolation  and  solitude,  the  eye  is  greatly  re* 
freshed  by  the  appearance  of  small  cultivated  spots  of 
plain  ground  upon  the  coast,  and  in  the  valleys,  which 
bring  back  the  pleasing  ideas  of  shelter,  of  industry,  and 
of  population.  The  coast  of  Loch  Fyne,  which  is  s» 
much  celebrated  for  its  herring  fishery,  is  in  different  pla- 
ces,  to  a  great  extent,  of  a  low  flat  character ;  but  at  other 
places  the  shore  is  high  and  rocky,  and  the  sea  comes 
close  to  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Indeed,  in  all  the  deep  bays  or 
Jochs  of  the  county,  great  variety  prevails ;  under  this  ge« 
neral  description,  .however,  that  the  base  of  a  lofty  mount- 
ain is  never  far  distant  from  the  level  surfsice  of  the  water. 

Among  the  rocks  in  the  parish  of  Loch  Goil  Head  are  q^^^ 
a  great  number  of  natural  caves,  vaults,  and  grottos  of  dif- 
ferent forms  and  dimensions.  One  of  these  caves  is  situ^ 
ated  a  little  below  a  very  high  and  tremendous  rock,  from 
which  a  great  number  of  smaller  rocks  seem  to  have  bees 
torn,  either  by  lightning  or  by  some  conyulsion  of  th^ 
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earth ;  probably  bj  the  former,  as  lightning  prodaoed  a  ai* 
miUnr  effect,  a  few  years  ago,  in  another  part  of  the  coon* 
try.  Among  these  smaller  rocks  is  the  cave  already  men* 
tioned.  The  entry  of  it  is  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  aboat 
four  feet  high  and  three  broad.  The  cave  itself  is  very 
spacious,  of  a  circular  form,  but  not  perfectly  regular*  It 
is  more  than  seventy  feet  in  circumference,  and  about  tea 
fiset  in  height.  All  around  the  cave  there  are  smaller 
vaults  resembling  cellars ;  and  from  one  part  of  it  a  nar« 
row  passage  leads  to  a  small  apartment  not  unlike  a  deep* 
ing  chamber.  The  cave  is  covered  above  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  large  rocks,  which  appear  to  have  been  thrown 
upon  one  another  without  any  order  or  regularity.  Wii^m 
hi  it  is  perfectly  dry,  but  rather  dark,  having  no  light  bat 
what  it  receives  through  the  passage  already  mentioned. 
This  cave  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the  sanctuary  of 
one  of  the  lairds  of  Ardkinglas,  who,  according  to  the  tni« 
dition  of  the  country,  having  been  defeated  and  oppressed 
by  some  powerful  neighbour,  was  obliged  to  conceal  hioM 
self  and  a  few  followers  in  this  cave  for  a  whole  year; 
during  which  time  his  vassals  and  tenants  found  means  to 
supply  him  with  provisions  so  secretly  that  his  retreat  was 
not  discovered  by  the  enemy.  It  is  called  from  this  inci- 
dent Hamh-mbei'sain^ieorcb.  But  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  the  numerous  caves  in  this  country  is  one  which  is 
is  called  Hamb^na-plundarain.  In  the  face  of  a  steep  hill 
there  is  a  small  area  between  two  rocks.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  area  is  a  small  opening,  the  mouth  of  whidi  is  co- 
vered, and  concealed  from  the  eye  by  thick  heath  and 
ferns*  This  narrow  and  troublesome  passage,  through 
which  a  person  of  an  ordinary  size  is  with  great  difficulty 
able  to  creep,  is  about  six  feet  long,  and  leads  to  a  small 
subterraneous  apartment,  about  ten  feet  long,  six  broads 
and  eight  high.  Four  feet  abov«  the  bott<»a  of  diis  cave  is 
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m  small  cipemng  between  two  rocks,  which  must  be  as*    Ck^n. 
eended  hj  a  ladder ;  and  which  leads  to  a  second  apart- 
menty  about  fifteen  feet  long,  twelve  feet  high,  and  of  an 
irregular  breadth.     To  this  place  it  will  be  neceuary  to 
bring  a  candle  or  lantern,  as  it  is  perfectly  dark«  From  this 
4iere  is  a  narrow  and  rugged  passage  to  a  third  apart* 
nent,  which  is  also  dark.    This  place  is  about  twentj- 
four  feet  in  length,  fifteen  in  breadth,  and  as  many  in 
lieight.    The  rocks  all  around  are  covered  with  petrified 
water.    The  bottom,  which  is  also  rock,  is  perfectly  dry. 
Two  large  rocks  meeting  cover  it  above  exactly  like  the 
roof  of  a  house.     Beyond  this  there  is  another  dark  cave 
nearly  of  the  same  dimensions  with  the  first.    These,  and 
a  great  many  other  subterraneous  apartments  in  this  parish, 
were  in  former  times  often  the  residence  of  a  banditti  who 
<20ifimitted  depredations  on  the  neighbourhood.     They 
vaere  also  of  great  service  in  preserving  the  persons  and 
the  property  of  the  inhabitants  during  the  deadly  ieuds 
and  predatory  wars  which  prevailed  of  oU  in  this  coun- 
try.    A  few  years  before  the  revolution,  the  powerful  fa- 
milies of  Argyle  and  Athol  were  attached  to  opposite 
parties  in  the  state.  Fn  consequence  of  this,  and  prompted 
to  revenge  by  the  memory  of  former  injuries,  the  vassals  of 
the  latter  made  an  irruption  into  Argyleshire.    Upon  that 
'occasion  the  inhabitants  of  this  parish  retreated,  with  their 
wives,  their  children,  and  the  most  valuable  part  of  their 
portable  effects,  to  their  caves,  their  strongholds,  and  hi«. 
ding  places,  from  whence  they  surprised  the  enemy  in  se« 
vend  successful  sallies,  but  could  not  prevent  them  from 
burning  many  houses,  nor  from  carrying  away  and  de« 
stroying  much  cattle. 

In  the  parish  of  Strachur  is  a  cave  in  the  side  of  a  hill, 
cidled  Tur-na^n^cabnan,  **  the  Fort  of  Figeoos,'*  in  the 
Uxta  of  Invemaodin  ;  it  is  frequently  visited.    It  is  re- 
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Ccvtt.  markaUe  for  the  length  of  time  a  ston^  thtown  iftto  t^ 
mouth  of  it  continues  to  tumble  down  with  a  remarkabk 
noise,  as  if  it  were  rolling  over  sheets  of  copper.  There  is 
another  cave,  in  a  hill  called  Cantacb^Mbor,  so  wide  at 
the  entrance  as  to  admit  four  men  abreast ;  it  then  ex« 
pandsy  furnishing  an  apartment  where  fifty  men  in  arms 
maj  stand  without  an j  inconveniencj ;  Chen  it  becomes  nar- 
row; and  in  advancing  there  is  an  apartment  equallj  large 
with  the  first ;  and  so  on  altematelj,  as  far  as  h  has  been 
explored.  There  are  a  number  of  other  smaller  caves  ia 
the  side  of  the  same  hilK  A  cave  in  the  farm  of  Bal* 
lemore^  in  the  face  of  a  steep  ttrgged  rock^  deserves  onlj 
to  be  mentioned^  on  account  of  a  remarkable  man  whe 
took  up  his  residence  in  it^  and  whose  name  it  bears.  It 
is  called  Uam^bdcbcrolaieb,  '<  the  Strong  Fellow's  Cave." 
It  is  said  that  a  mao,  unknown  to  anj  person,  carried  hk 
wife  and  family  into  this  cave,  which  is  almost  inaooeis- 
ible :  that  he  supported  them  there  by  preying  on  the 
neighbourhood :  that  he  avoided  as  much  as  possible  being 
seen  :  but  that,  when  his  necessities  obliged  him  to  make 
his  appearance,  he  struak  the  pedple  with  such  awe  and 
terror  that  they  refused  him  nothing :  that  he  never  parti* 
cularly  oppressed  any  person :  that  he  left  the  eountiy  a£- 
ter  he  had  reared  his  family. 

The  north-eastern  part  of  Ajgyleshife,-  whelre  it  a)nies 
into  contact  with  Perthshire,  forms  th^  western  termina- 
tion of  the  Grampians  ;  and  there  Alps,  piled  o»  Alfis 
hide  their  beads  in. the  clouds,  and  the  face  of  Nature  e- 
very  where  wears  an  aspect  of  wild,  or  rather  terrific^ 
magnificence.  Even  the  most  mouauinous  parts  of  the 
country,  however^  are  interspersed  with  beautiful,  shel- 
tered, and  fertile  vales  or  glens;  but,  in  general,  the 
great  proportion  of  what  may  be  called  arable  territory 
is  upon  the  sea-coasts,  where  the  mountains  retreat  from 
the  margin  of  the  water,  and  leave  an  intervening  plain, 


kt  graduil  declivity,  in  many  places  of  large  citent.  The  ^^ 
toil  of  the  arable  land  is  extremely  various.  The  most 
commoiT  along  the  sea  and  rivers  is  a  light  loam,  mixed 
with  sand  or  gravel,  on  a  clay  or  gravelly  bottom.  On 
the  sides  of  the  hills  the  most  common  is  a  light  gra- 
velly soil  On  a  till  bottom.  Sometimes  the  soil  of  the 
lower  grounds  has  ar  mixture  of  clay,  and  sometimes  of 
moss  ;  and  not  seldom  it  is  a  coat  of  black  mossy  earth 
lying  on  till.  As  the  mountains  consist  chiefly  of  whin^ 
stone,  the  lower  grounds  must,  of  course,  contain  a  con^ 
^iderable  proportion  of  the  particles  of  that  stone,  whicb, 
since  the  creation,  have  been  continually  washed  down 
from  the  higher  to  the  lower  grounds.  The  greatest  de^ 
feet  of  the  soil,  in  general,  is  the  want  of  a  doe  propor'^ 
tion  of  clay  to  give  it  the  proper  degree  of  tenacity  fof 
supporting  cotn  crops.  This  is  commonly  the  case  in  all 
hanging  grounds  and  mountainous  countries.  The  clay 
washes  away  while  the  gravel  and  sand  remain  behind* 
The  soil  of  the  pasture  grounds  is  no  less  diversified* 
Some  of  it  is  dry  and  kindly,  and  produces  a  sweet  and 
fine  pile  of  grass  j  some  of  it  wet  and  spongy,  and  co- 
vered with  coarse  grasses,  rushes,  and  sprets.  Some  of 
the  flat  grounds  are  marshy,  and  some  mossy ;  and  a  very 
great  proportion  both  of  what  is  flat  and  hilly  is  covered 
with  heath.  The  tops  of  the^  highest  hills  are  generally 
bare  and  barren  rocks,  the  unenvied  abode  of  fh*  ptar« 
tnigan,  scared  only  by  the  scream  of  the  eagle* 

The  continent  of  Argyleshire  is  divided  among  156Pr»Fe#fM 
{nroprietorS.     Of  the  estates  of  these  proprietors. 
The  valued  rent  of  1  is  nearly  L.  1500 

1 700 

6     is  from       300  to  200 

17 ;..     200  to  100 

20,., 100  to     M 

Vol.  V*  D  d 
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Sise  rf  1.         The  vilu^d  rent  pf  IQ  is  from  1-50  to  30 

15 30  to  20 

27 20  to  10 

42  is  under     10 
The  whole  amount  of  the  valued  rent  of  these  estates  is 
L.0924:  S  :  1*     This  valuation,  according  to  which  the 
land-tax,  ministers  stipends,  schoolmasters  salaries,  &c. 
are  imposed,  was  made  up  in  the  jear  1651,  and  was  at 
that  time  half  of  the  real  rent  after  deducting  all  poblic 
burdens.     The  number  of  proprietors  at  that  time  was 
200.     There  were,  besides,  at  that  time  a  verj  consider* 
able  number  who  held  small  estates  in  wadjei  or  mortgsge; 
a  species  of  tenure  which  is  now  gone  out  of  use  in  this 
county.   Such  person^  held  a  sort  of  middle  rank  betweei 
tenants  and  proprietors.     Till  within  these  fifty  or  sixty 
years  past,  estates  were  seldom  sold  in  this  county.  La^' 
ury  had  not  reached  it ;  proprietors  lived  at  home,  andsab- 
sisted  chiefly  on  the  gross  produce  of  their  own  lands.  Bat 
now  the  case  is  otherwise.     An  expensive  mode  of  liviB{ 
^s  introduced.     Gentlemen  resort  frequently  to  the  metro- 
polis i  and  no  reproach  is  attached  to  the  loss  of  an  esute, 
as  the  case  is  become  so  common.     At  present  a  purcha- 
ser might  find  L.  150,000  worth  ready  to  meet  him  in  the 
market.     This,  however,  though  a  private  loss,  maj  he 
a  public  benefit.     A  spirit  of  industry  and  adventure  is 
excited  by  the  prospect  of  obtaining  one  day  a  spot  of 
his  native  land,  which  a  man  may  call  his  own.     Aboat  a 
third  of  Ithe  property  is  held  under  strict  entails,  and  is 
thereby  prevented  from  becoming  a  subject  of  commerce^ 
The  larger  estates  are  managed  by  factors  (or  stewards), 
the  lesser  by  the  proprietors  themselves,  when  they  reside, 
and  by  agents,  who  collect  the  rents,  when  they  do  not  re- 
side on  their  estates  themselves. 
The  sixe  of  farms  in  this  county  is  so  difiertnt  in  diftf' 
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ttit  part^af  ity  that  no  geii«ral  dtscrlption  of* their  magnitude  ' 
can  be  giveo«  Whe^the  grating  sjstemhas  been  compkte* 
I7  intcoduced,  as  in  the  most  inland  and  northem  districts, 
the  farms  are  of  large  extent*  One  is  mentioned  as  being 
thirty  miles  in  length  and  from  three  to  four  miles  11^ 
breadth,  being  perhaps  the  largest  farm*  in  Britain.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  especially 
in  the  southern  districts^  the  old  Highland  sjstem  of  small 
farms  remains  j  and  these  are  necessarily  occupied  by  a 
very  ^or  tenantry.  The  great  sheep  farmers  chiefly  stock 
their  lands  with  the  black-faced  or  Tweeddale  breed  of 
sheep,  which  are  greatly  approved  of  by  the  English  gra«< 
ziers,  who'  purchase  them  for  the  purpose  of  being  fat^ 
tened  on  the  southern  pastures.  The  old  small  white»fa« 
oed  Highland  breed  of  sheep  prevails  in  Kintyre.  On  the 
coast  the  cattle  are  fond  of  the  sea^ware  cast  out  upon  the 
shore^  and  are  seen  following  the  retiring  tide  to  obtaia 
it 

In  Argyleshtre  modern  farmers  think  that  too  much  usexfricd^ 
is  still  made  of  the  plough^  or  rather  perhaps  that  too  much'"'** 
grain  is  attempted  to  be  reared.  Such  is  the  wetness  of  the 
climate^  that  it  is  much  better  adapted  for  green  crops  and 
pasture  than  for  grain  $  that  potatoes  are  almost  the  only 
article  of  human  food  which  ought  to  be  reared,  and  for 
them  thje  light  soil  of  the  low  ground  is  well  adapted,  b 
is  also  thought  that^  in  addition  to  these,  the  ploughs 
ought  to  be  chiefly  employed  in  raising  tutnip  and  artifi- 
cial glasses^  to  support  in  winter  the  sheep  and  cattle 
teared  on  the  surrounding  mountains  and  vallejs.  In  the 
inland  districts^  at  least>  the  proportion  of  low  ground^ 
though  all  kept  for  winter  food>  is  rather  too  small  for 
the  sumnier  pasture* 

The  house&of  the  little  fftrmers  are  still  here  very  mt-Fin>4i«^ 
seraUe;  a.  parofel.  ^C  itQm^^  huddled  up  to  tbe^heigjbt.9^^ 

D  d  1^ 
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Apicttl-  fi^e  or  SIX  feet,  without  mortar,  or  with  only  mud  insteri 
«—  V  ■  of  ^t;  And  these  walls,  burdened  with  a  heavj  and  clumsy 
roof,  need  to  be  renewed  with  almost  every  lease ;  and 
the  roof  generally  so  flat  at  top  that  one  might  securely 
sleep  on  it,  is  seldom  water  tight ;  a  circiimstanoe  suffi- 
cient of  itself  to  make  the  House  uncomfortable,  and  to 
bring  it  soon  to  ruin.  The  roof,  as  it  is  generally  put  on, 
requires  to  be  thatched  erery  third  or  fourth,  and  some- 
times  every  second  year.  Heather  roofs ^  are  found  most 
permanent  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  twigs  of  heath  ased  for 
thatch.  A  heather  roof  well  put  on  will  last  100  years,  if 
the  timbers  under  it  will  endure  for  that  period.  The  cot- 
tages here  are  for  the  most  part  mean  and  wretched  ho- 
vels, except  where  a  tradesman  here  and  there  may  have 
found  proper  encouragement  to  build  for  himself  a  com- 
fortabie  habitation^ 
Leaflet,  Itc.  •  Some  proprietors  in  this  county  still  adhere  to  the  old 
practice  of  giving  na  leases  to  theif  tenants.  As  none  but 
the  poorest  class  of  tenants  will  occupy  lands  on  these 
terms  they  remain  unimrproved.  Leases  for  six  years  are 
in  some  places  very  common  ;  but  here,  as  in  the  rest  of 
Scotland^  the  most  general  endurance  of  leases  is  nioeteei 
years,  and  few  are  granted  for  a  longer  period-  Many 
proprietors  have  all  the  implements  of  husbandry  in  great 
perfection.  Harrows  with  timber  teeth  are  still  used  by  a 
few  of  the  poorer  farmers  in  some  parts  of  the  county ; 
nor  is  the  barbarous  custom  of  tying  them  ta  the  tails 
of  horses,  instead  of  drawing  them  by  hems,  entirely 
laid  aside.  Break-harrows  and  rollers  are  almost  as  yet 
confined  to  a  few  proprietors.  The  use  of  carts,  where 
the  roads  and  the  ground  admit  of  them,  is  nearly  gene- 
ral. Those  used  by  the  fariners  are  for  the  most  part  of  a 
small  size^  proportioned  to  the  horses,  and  not  well 
mounted^  owing  to  the  scarcity  and' high  price  of  timBcr. 
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Peats  and  dung  used  to  be  carried  en  sledges,  or  on  creels  Agr^cuU 

turc. 

on  the  backs  t>f  the  horses  ;  and  the  com  and  haj  was  ^  ^ 
conveyed  in  small  frames  in  the  same  manner.  This  is 
still  the  case  in  some  parts  where  steep  grounds  and  bad 
roads  admit  of  no  better  convejaace.  Fanners  are  prett  j 
common  ;  thrashing  machines  not  known.  A  few  kilns, 
with  brick  floors  for  drying  corn,  have  been  lately  e- 
rected  in  Kintyre. 

In  this  county  inclosures  as  yet  are  chiedy  confined  tolDclorarciw 
the  possessions  of  proprietors  ;  many  of  whom  have  suffi- 
ciently inclosed  and  subdivided  the  farms  in  their  own 
hands*  Many  of  the  storemasters  and  graziers  have  also 
inclosed  considerable  portions  of  their  lower  grounds, 
which  they  save  for  winter  and  spring  pasture.  But  the 
general  appearance  of  the  country  is  still  naked  and  o* 
pen ;  and  must  remairt  so,  if  landlords  will  not  inclose 
them,  or  give  their  tenants  longer  leases.  The  inclosures 
are  of  various  kinds  :  stone  dikes,  earthen  dikes,  ditches, 
hedges,  and  half-dikes  or  sunk-fences.  In  this  county 
there  are,  properly  speaking,  no  commons  ;  but  the  open 
state  of  a  great  part  of  the  country,  and  the  mode  of  oc» 
cupying  farms  by  a  number  of  small  tenants  conjunctly, 
may  be  considered  as  little  better.  The  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle  has  been,  for  a  considerable  time  back,  changing 
this  system  on  his  estate,  by  dividing  farms,  and  giving 
each  tenant  his  own  share  separately.  Others  have  begun 
to  follow  this  system,  by  which  the  lands  arft  better  im- 
proved. 

The  kind  of  grain  that  is  raised  in  greatest  quantity  in  Crops  ror* 
this  cpunty  is  oats,  which  grow  on  poor  exhausted  soil 
that  would  yield  no  other  erop.  The  quantity  raised,  how*  *^ 
ever,  is  not  equal  to  the  consumption  of  the  county.-    A- 
bout  25,000  bolls  of  oatmeal  may  be  yearly  imported  to 
the  continent  of  Argyle. 


AgTMul*  Bear  or  big  is  raised  in  tonsideraUe  qnantitfes,  andin& 
<■■  V  great  aviditj,  on  all  lands  siippo9ed  to  be  in  condition  to 
•*"*^^*' bear  it.  AU  farmers  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  conotj 
lure  an:i^ious  to  rear  as  mifch  as  possible  of  this.gruni  be*» 
cause  It  never  fails  to  find  ct  ready  market  for  the  use  of 
the  distillery*  Potatoes  have  been  long  and  much  calti« 
vated  in  this  county,  where  they  may  be  well  said  to  be 
the  staff  of  bread  ;  for  most  of  the  inhabitants  live  chiefij 
iipon  them  for  more  than  three»fourths  of  the  year.  Of 
late  they  have  learned  to  keep  them  fresh  and  good  all  the 
year  round,  by  laying  thpm  up  dry  jn  winter,  and  by 
spreading  them,  in  the  end  of  spring,  on  a  clean  floor,  ami 
frequently  turning  them^  to  prevent  their  growing. 

Beans  are  not  much  cultivated  in  any  part  of  this  conotji 
excepting  in  Kin  tyre.  Peas  are  frequently  sown,  but  ia 
no  great  quantity.  Rye  is  sown  in  some  light  sandjr  foils 
on  the  $hores'of  E^intyrci  but  not  elsewhere.  Flax  is  nd» 
sed  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  but  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  being  manufaqtured  into  linen  cl6th  by  private  fami- 
lies* Yarn,  to  the  amount  of  about  I^.BOOO,  however,  is 
aoldfrom  the  continental  pa^of  Argyleshire,  chiefly  firom 
Kiotyr^.  There  is  a  mill  for  dressing  lint  in  Sjntyre,  9nA 
another  in  Lonn.  Turnip  is  a  crop  extremely  well  a- 
dapted  to  the  light  soil  and  the  weeping  climate  of  this 
bounty  )  y^t  it  is  ^arely  cnltivuted ;  smd  the  conseqiieooe 
is,  that  the  cattle  are  left  to  subsist  in  winter  opon  dij 
straw  ^s  they  best  can.  Attempts  have  been  miade  bj  the 
flighland  Society  to  encourage  \he  cultivation  of  madder 
in  the  Highlands :  but  so  far  a«  we  have  learned,  that 
i^ode  of  employing  land  cannot  l)e  said  to  have  ukenroot 
in  Scpdi^nd  ^  alfhcnigh  it  iindoubtedly  sterns  suitable  to 
the  light  soi]  of  thi§  part  of  the  country^  foroaedi  as  it  ap- 
parently has  been,  liy  the  washing  down  of  earthy  and 
^nd^  narticlcs  fiom  mountains  in  li^  immediate  nc^ 
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hourhood.  Madder,  or  rather  a  substitute  of  much  greater  Agriml- 
▼alue  called  bj  the  same  name,  is  a  native  plant  of  Bri*  ■■»  ^  ^ 
tain,  lately  come  into  great  estimation  since  the  art  of  dje^^*^^^' 
ing  cotton  a  Turkey  red  has  been  discovered.  The  root 
gives  a  colour  nearly  as  bright  as  cochineal ;  and  the  top 
answers  all  the  purposes  of  weld  in  dyeing  yellow.  It 
delights  in  a  deep  dry  soil  well  pulverised  ;  of  which  ail 
acre  may  produce  from  three  to  four  tons  ;  and  one  ounce 
of  seed  will  produce  plants  enough  for  an  acre.  The  seed 
IS  sown  in  beds  in  April,  and  in  two  months  the  plants 
are  set  out  into  drills  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  asunder, 
and  duly  hoed.  In  about  four  years,  with  only  the  trou- 
ble of  occasional  hoeings,  they  .will  arrive  at  a  proper 
saaturity.  They  are  taken  up  in  such  quantities  at  a 
time  as  can  readily  be  cleaned  of  the  earth  and  outer  rhtnd, 
^hich  is  done  by  washing  them  in  running  water,  and 
then  wiping  them  dry ;  after  this  they  are  dried  hj  the 
sun;  or,  when*  this  is  not  powerfbl  enough^  in  a  stove, 
so  far  as  to  stop  fermentation  without  injuring  or  scorch- 
ing  the  remaining  and  finer  bark.  When  thus  cured,  they 
are  immediately  (before  they  imbibe  any  moisture  from 
the  air)  grinded  in  a  mill  or  otherwise,  and  easked  up  for 
nse.  The  longer  they  are  in  the  cask  before  they  are  u«« 
sed  tlie  better.  Madder  sells  at  sixpence  the  pound,  or 
ld»50pef  ton,  and  cochineal  at  thirty  times  as  much ;  yet 
ene  pound  of  madder  dyes  two  pounds  of  cloth,  and  a 
pound  of  cochineal  but  sixteen  pounds  of  the  same  cloth, 
equally  deep,  but  less  fixed  and  lasting.— See  Agricul- 
tural Report  of  Surrey. 

Odver  and  rye  grass  are  Ysised  in  all  parts  of  the  coun>»  Omif% 
ty,  but  in  no  great  quantities,  though  this  sort  of  improve- 
fMm  is  exU^nnely  aeoessaiy  in  such  a  county.     There  is 
iOdie  dtftcuUy>  however,  in  making  much  hay,  on  wc^ 
Mimt  ct  fhe  gcfteral  wetness^of  the  dtmate* 
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AgricuU       We  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed  the  drying  barns  be- 
i— -  ..—  longing  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle  in  Glensbira,  as  well  at 
^rpns    in  other  places.     The  building  in  Glenshira  stands  across 
the  valley,  and  is  of  a  circular  forni^  and  so  contrived  as  to 
produce  a  draught  of  air  even  in  calm  weather,  there 
being  open  arches  opposite  to  each  other  through  the  whole 
building.     It  is  divided  into  two  stories,  and  the  upper 
one  is  used  for  drying  ;  the  lower  consisting  of  cow-hoa- 
aes  and  other  conveniencies.  The  floor  of  the  upper  stoiy 
is  made  of  small  boards  or  battens,  about  an  inch  distant 
from  each  other,  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  air  below. 
There  are  likewise  openings  in  the  sides  of  the  walls,  at 
convenient  heights,  to  receive  the  hay  and  com  from  the 
carts.     On  the  floor  the  grass  is  soon  laid  after  it  is  cut. 
A  few  hands  serve  to  turn  it  over  for  two  or  three  dajs, 
when  it  is  found  perfectly  dry,  and  of  a  much  finer  fla* 
vour  than  hay  dried  by  the  hot  sun.     In  this  story  are 
jointed  frames  of  wood  suspended  from  the  roof  at  conve- 
nient distances  from  each  other.  These  frames  have  a  num- 
ber of  sharp-pointed  pegs  on  each  side  of  them,  inclining 
upwards;  upon  each  side  of  which  a  sheaf  of  com  is  hung 
to  dry.  The  frames,  by  means  of  joints,  are  lowered  down 
to  receive  the  com  ;  and  when  the  drying  is  finished  they 
are  moved  up  again,  to  be  out  of  the  way.     The  Duke*3 
whole  harvest,  in  wet  seasons,  and  some  of  it  in  all  sea- 
sons, is  dried  in  this  manner.     A  particular  description, 
with  a  plan  of  these  barns,  is  given  by  Dr  Smith  of 
Campbeltown  in  his  valuable  Agricultural  Survey  of  Ar- 
gyleshire.     The  late  Duke  was  so  fully  satisfied  of  thq 
utility  of  this  mode  of  drying,  that  he  fitted  up  several 
small  bams  for  that  purpose  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Inverary.     The  barns  have  several  small  beams  running 
parallel  to  each  other  across  the  breadth  of  the  room  i 
from  these  are  suspended  a  great  aumber  of  lopg  p(^ft 
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fBled  with  pegs»  on  which  the  sheaves  vt  hung.  We  AgrioO- 
cannot  help  remarking,  however,  that  costly  buildings,  or  ■—  ^  » 
other  implemenu  of  agriculture,  which  cannot  be  obtained 
without  an  expenditure  of  capital  which  never  will  be  re« 
paid  hj  their  ordinary  use,  can  be  of  little  benefit  to  the 
comouuiity.  Thej  resemble  the  gardens  of  the  rich,  which 
are  formed  as  objects  of  taste,  or  to  display  their  wealth, 
but  produce  no  adequate  profit.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  territ(M:y  of  a  state  must  always  be  cultivated  hj 
farmers  labouring  from  a  view  to  subsistence  or  private 
jcmolument ;  and  those  agricultural  instruments  and  prac- 
tices can  lonly  be  of  value  to  society  which  are  attended 
with  profit  to  the  indivividuals  by  whom  they  are  em« 
ployed,  and  are  adapted  to  the  train  of  ordinary  hus- 
bandry* Grapes,  melons,  and  even  pine^apples,  can  be 
reared  in  hot-houses  in  Argyleshire;  and,  by  means 
of  costly  drying  bams,  the  climate  may,  in  like  man* 
ner,  be  set  at  defiance,  so  far  as  regards  the  in-gathering 
of  com  crops :  but  this  sort  of  ducal  or  princely  culti- 
vation cannot  fail  to  cost  more  than  it  yields  in  point  of 
profit,  and  is  therefore,  at  the  long  run,  a  loss  to  the  com* 
xnunity ;  which  can  only  derive  benefit  from  an  example 
being  aflTorded  of  these  agricultural  practices,  such  as  th^ 
rearing  of  turnip,  grasses,  carrots,  parsnips,  cabbage,  &c« 
which  are  at  once  ^heap  in  their  nature,  aud  suitable  to 
the  soil  and  climate« 

Sea- ware  along  tbe  coast  is  much  used  as  manure.  Pa«  Manve. 
ring  and  burning  has  been  employed ;  but  the  extreme  fer- 
tility which  it  instantly  produced  was  abused,  the  land  was 
scourged  by  repeated  crops,  and  the  practice  brought  into 
discredit.  Lime  is  used,  to  a  considerable  extent,  ^or  a- 
piculture,  as  well  as  marl,  of  which  there  are  considei;-. 
.jible  quantities  in  different  districts.  Shell-sand  is  found 
ia  many  of  tbe  bajs,  and  h^s  bqoa  long  used  both  for  eom 
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Agticvt  tnd  meadow  lands.    By  being  spread  npen  the  totfacey  it 

I     ^       gteatly  improves  all  sorts  of  pasture. 

UnmA,     Black  cattle  were^  till  sheep  haye  l^eeil  lately  iatroda- 
cedy  the  principal  export  of  this  eoontj ;  and  the  cbicf 
care  of  the  fSurm^r  was  to  rear  them.  Thej  stiU  make  the 
greatest  part  of  the  live  stock  of  the  lower  part  of  tht 
tomty,  where  a  great  part  of  the  land  is  in  tillage,  and 
where  the  hiHs  connected  with  it  are  not  extensive  €• 
CMfi^    AOiigh  for  sheep-walks.    The  cattle  are  a  small  hardy 
breed,  generally  weighing,   when  fat,  from  five  to  six 
atone  the  quarter.    Few  of  them  are  polled,  but  the  bon 
is  generally  small.    Gentlemen,  who  have  paid  atteatioa 
to  breed  and  rearing,  have  of  late  greatly  improved  both 
the  shape  and  srxe  of  their  cattle.    Among  the  ordiau^ 
tenants,  however,  this  improvement  goes  on  but  Aomij, 
Their  farms,  too,  are  generally  overstocked  ;  w  that  cat- 
tle are^  at  all  ages,  ill  fed,  and  prevented  from  attamiag 
their  proper  size.  No  breed,  however,  seems  more  hardf, 
nor  fattens  easier.  Some  Galloway  cattle  have  been  intiOi 
dnced,  and  fonnd  to  answer  pretty  well ;  but  they  are  not 
equal  to  the  native  breed.  Crosnng  the  native  widi  the  Gal- 
loway breed  has  also  been  practised  $  but  the  true  natin 
breed  was  found  to  be  superior  to  this  cross  breed,  aod  al- 
ways preferred  to  any  other  by  the  English  buyers,  asthey 
fatten  quicker  and  truer.   The  form  most  wished  for  is  ta 
get  them  short  in  the  legs,  round  in  the  body,  straight  ia 
the  back,  and  long  in  the  snout.  They  are  of  varioos  co- 
lours ;  black,  dun,  branded,  and  brown  ;  but  the  black  is 
the  most  common.    When  in  good  condition,  and  bcm 
three  to  four  years  old,  when  they  are  commonly  sold  oi^ 
fhe  carcase  may  weigh  from  360  to  400  pounds  avoinis- 
pois ;  but  such  as  are  brought  to  better  pasture,  as  ia 
England,  may  be  brought  to  weigh  SCO  pounds  or  noftf 
The  price  is  generally  according  to  the  size  and  shape, 
but  occasionally  varies  according  to  the  demand.    The/ 
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Bjm  not  'vrougH  oor  stipposed  to  be  well  oalealated  for  *r^^ 
workings  as  they  are  too  light  for  that  purpose. 

It  has  been  already 'mentioned,  that  upon  the  motrntaim  - 
pastures  sheep  are  rapidly  supplanting  the  black  cattle, 
luid'hare  ccimpletely  doae  so  in  all  the  extensiye  moon* 
lainoas  districts.    It  is  underatood  that  ^00  sheep  are  % 
laificient  nottfber  to  lie  left  to  the  care  of  one  shepherd. 

<?oats  abdanded  in  this  county  some  time  ago ;  hmt  ihe^Ma 

attention  paid,  fir^t  to  woods  and  then  to  sheep»  liasnow 

alnaoat  banished  them.    On  the  cominental  part  af  the 

Mvntf  it  is  supposed  chat  there  may  be  at  present  about 

4500  ;  and  nearly  one  third  of  tliese  are  in  the  parish  of 

Cilmalia.    The  'goat  is  an  useful  thougb  neglected  ani* 

mal,  and  so  'Well  adaptedtto  the  soil  and  climate,  that  it  may 

yet  be  considered  as  a  loss  if  the  species  be  allowed  tft 

peri  A.   It  is  -liable  to  no  diseases.  It  finds  ks  food  where 

liO'Olher  aniaud  is  able  to  travel.     Its  milk,  of  whh:h  it 

fives  a  large  quantity,  is  medicinal,  and  makes  excellent 

cheese  by  itself  or  mixed  with  the  milk  of  cows.    Iti 

flesh,  'too,  particularly  the  juice  of  ft,  is  nourishing,  and 

mudh  recothmended  for  many  ailments.    The  tallow  is 

eotisiderabje ;  >and  fran  twdve  to  sixteen  pounds  of  It 

hadre  aotnafitnes  been  gdt  from'Oue  goat.    The  skin  of  it^ 

too,  IS  V'aluable,  add  has  lately  sold -in  some  places  from 

fii^e  Aillinga  to  ntven  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  in  tUis 

oonD^  ^  *)ttr  shillings.     The  goat,  in  some  situations, 

and  with  'proper  tfltentibn,  might  perhaps  prove  a  more 

profitable  animal  than  the  sheep.    In  good  keeping  they 

Iwvc  often  two  kids  at  *  time ;  and  may  be  Inrought  to 

weigh,  when  ftft,  *ix  stones  -of  trwn  weight.  In  this  county 

some  weigh  from  afxteen  to 'eighteen  pomids'the  quarter. 

If  'one  :shouid  be  4iapcised  to  make  the  experiment  c* 

stocfciiig  a  fam  with  goats,  they  tmght«  least  idlow  a 

km  -af  ibam  -to  ^pastme  widitbeir  sheep,  asthcy  would 

Mtbeir  {Ml  k  ^re«pice«  to  wfaick  sheep  could  h«re  no 
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access.     A  few  in  the  upper  parts  of  this  county  do  to^ 
I  and  find  it  an  advantage.     In  Northumberland  thej  have 
«  generally  a  few,  of  them  mixed  with  their  sheep,  for  the 
health  of  the  flock ;  as  it  is  known  they  eat  with  safety 
plants  which  to  other  animals  wouM  be  poison.  If  it  ever 
shall  be  the  good  fortune  of  this  aaimal  to  come  into.fi- 
vour  wiih  us  again,  there  is  no  doubt  but  other  species  of 
»  /    it  might  be  introduced  and  thrive  ;  such  as  the  Chamois 
goat,   so  valuable  for  its  skin;  and  the  Natoliangoa^ 
which  has  hair  as  fine  as  silk* 
Honei.        Xbe  horses  of  this  county  are  of  different  shapes  and 
sizes  according  to  the  degree  of  care   bestowed  on  the 
breed  and  rearing  of  them.     The  best  of  them  are  of  ai 
large  a  size  as  the  soil  will  admit,  and  of  a  tolerably  good 
shape*     They  are  short,  thick,  and  compact  in  the  body; 
strong,  hardy,  sure-footed,  easily  fed,  and  patient  of  fa- 
tigue and  labour.     No  breed  can  be  better  adapted  to  the 
country  than  the  best  of  the  native  kind.     Since  the  intro- 
duction of  sheep,  the  rearing  of  horses  has  been  much  ne- 
glected in  the  higher  parts  of  the  county  ;    and  in  the 
lower  parts,  where  the  land  is  mostly  occupied  by  small 
tenants,  they  can  seldom.be  commended  either  for  their 
size  or  their  shape.     In  th^  district  of  Kintyre  they  are 
not,  indeed,  in  general  wanting  in  fia^e,  but  very  much  so 
in  shape. .  They  are  long*  bodied, .  Ipng-legged^  hard,  and 
high  in  the  bone,  and  ill  to  support,     Jt  U  generally 
thought  that  the  best  of  the  native  breed  pf  this  ppnp^ 
are  to  be  found  in  the  island  of  MuU^  probably  owinc 
to  their   being  less  contaminated  with  any  otbes  breed 
than  those  on  the  continent ;  though  the  tradition  of  the 
country  ascribes  the  superiority  to  some  hcvses  having 
got  ashose  from  a  ship  of  the  Spanish  armada  that  was 
^recked  or  sunk  on  the  coast  of  that  island.     It  is  re- 
markable that  a  like  tradition  prevails  in  Galloway,  and 
IS  assigned  as  a  reason  for  the  <acellence  of  the  Galloway 
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ponies.      Could  these  traditions  be  depended  on,  they  Agricul- 
would  promise  great  benefit  from  crossing  the  Highland  j 

-with  the  Spanish  race  of  horses.  As  horses  are  allowed 
to  provide  for  themselves  during  all  seasons,  by  roaming 
upon  the  mountains,  they  are  a  profitable  stock,  and  in 
truth  take  little  from  the  sheep. 

The  Highlanders  in  this  quarter  are  gradually  laying  swine; 
aside  their  prejudice  against  swine,  and  they  begin  to  be 
reared  in  many  parts  of  the  county.  They  abound  mostly 
in  the  district  of  Kintyre,  but  even  there  not  above  400 
of  them  are  reared  annaally.    They  are  of  different  kinds, 
but  mostly  of  the  small  dunnish  white  breed  with  erect 
ears*     In  other  parts  of  the  county  some  gentlemen  have-^ 
got  a  few  of  the  small  black  Chinese  breed,  which  are 
easier  fattened  arid  less  mischievous.     The  only  rabbits 
on  the  continent  of  Argyleshire  are  those  contained  in  a 
small  island  in  the  fresh  water  lake  called  Loch  Awe^ 
used  as  a  warren  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,     The  county 
do'es  not  abound  in  poultry,  but  every  body  has  some  of 
them*     Many  of  the  gentlemen  and  a  few  of  the  farmers 
rear  some  geese  and  turkeys.     There  are  some  instances 
of  domesticated  geese  near  the  sea  associating  with  wild 
ones  in  summer  and  harvest,  and  bringing  some  of  these 
strangers  home  along  with  the  flock  at  the  approach  of 
winter.     The  whole  county  does  not  contain  a  dozen  pi- 
geon-houses. 

In  the  royal  boroughs  of  Campbeltown  and  Tnverary,Fuct 
both  of  which  possess  the  advantage  of  a  maritime  situa- 
tion, the  fuel  mostly  used  is  coals.  Coals  are  also  used 
by  many  gentlemen  along  the  sea- coast,  but  the  general 
fuel  of  the  county  is  peat.  In  many  parts  of  the  county 
this  fuel  is  nearly  run  out  by  bad  management ;  and  the 
want  of  it  must  soon  be  severely  felt,  if  measures  are  not 
taken  to  supply  it  with  wood,  which  must  probably  be 
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M'M'  tbii  ultimiite  resource.  The  iiijiidicioa»  and  irrtpitiir 
w  ^-  nkode  of  cutting  peats,  which  almost  uaiTenallj  prev«il% 
is  in  many  respects  a  Vtrj  serious  evil»  The  moss,  bj 
enttiog  it  into  pits  and  holes»  is  soon  rendered  aperfed  hog 
or  quagn^ire^  un&t  /or  giving  any  supply  c|  fueL  It  is 
made  dangerous  and  even  fatal  to  cattle^  and  almost  iaca« 
pable  of  being  brought,  if  wished  for,  into  a  stat^  of  cul« 
tivation.  It  ought  to  be  cut  regularly  along ;  a^iMl  if  fuel 
is  much  wanted^  the  water  being  allowed  to  stagoato 
ftttds,  around  it,,  a  uew  growth  of  moss  will  speodily  pommeuce^ 
The  noiost  public  roads  in  this  county  are  well  formed 
l^t  the  bye-roads  are  extremely  defective^  The  militar}^ 
roads^  which  were  made  -through  the  upper  parts  of  this 
county  between  forty  or  fifty  y^ars  ago»  soon  made  evecy 
person  sensible  of  the  adrantage  of  having  gpo4  roads 
i^id  bridges.  The  proprietors,  with  n^uch  public  spirit  ob* 
tained  an  act  of  parliament  aaaessing  the  1mi4s  with  paa 
shilling  in  the  pound  of  Valued  reoti  borrowed  or  sdv^ii* 
oed  money  upon  this  fund,  Oommu.ted  the  statute  labour^ 
and  often  contributed  by  voluntary  subscriptions^  till  by 
every  exertion  the  nsost  public  and  necessary  roads  were 
ezecuted^  Frpm  their  spirited  exertions  in  this  business 
much  praise  i^  due  to  thenu  Some  oC  their  undertakings 
were  truly  arduous.  A  mountain  which  separated  Kin* 
tyre  from  the  rest  of  the  ooiuity,  and  which  used  to  ba 
climbed  over  to  the  height  of  about  1500  feet^  was  long 
considered  as  an  unsurmountable  obstacle.  Of  several 
estimates  got  of  the  expence  of  cutting  a  road  for  four  oc 
five  miles  along  the  base  of  the  mountain^  which  is  re* 
markably  steep  and  rocky«  the  lowest  was  L.3000.  Tht 
late  Archibald  Canipbell  of  Glenlyon  was  the  first  who^ 
after  minutely  examining  it,  affirmed  it  could  be  done  toe 
1..15C0.  This  sum  was  immediately  subscribed,  snd 
lihe  road  actual^  executed  lor  L«IM6 ;  though,  im  : 
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places  it  paries  through  large  rock^^  which  ooold  bo  broke  HBawiinf 
only  by  the  forco  pf  powder. 

Tfae  mineralogy  of  the  continental  part  of  this  counlyiiMOfl^ 
has  not  bffn  sufficiently  eyplorcd>  but  deserves  conMdeoOssi. 
fable  attention*     The  peninsala  of  Kintyre,  extending  ht 
ta  the  souths  reaches  the  latitude  of  the  great  coal«field  of 
Scotland,  which  we  formerly  described  :  and  accordingly 
coal  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  o>f  Campbeltown  i  but 
it  has  not  hitherto  been  wrought  to  any  greater  extent 
than  is  necessary  to  supply  the  consumption  ef  the  neigh« 
bourhoody  amounting  to  about  4500  Ions  annually*    Tho 
coal  is  rather  of  an  inferior  quality ;  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  better  coal  might  be  obtained  by  sinking  % 
the  mine  to  a  greater  depth. 

Freestone  pf  various  colours  and  qualities  is  f ound  in  Preertme^ 
Kintyre.  There  are  many  other  kinds  of  stone  in  the^*!^ 
county,  which  udmit  of  being  dressed  and  hewn.  The 
inost  beautiful  of  them  is  that  of  which  the  Duke  of  Ar« 
gyle's  castle  at  Inverary  is  built ;  the  /apis  Qllaris^  said  to 
be  the  same  with  tha^  of  the  king  of  Denmark's  palace 
at  Copenhagen,  A  stone  somewhat  similar  in  colour, 
but  harder  and  coarser  in  grain,  is  fomid  in  Glenurchay, 
and  seems  to  be  the  same  with  that  of  which  the  old 
crosses  and  monuments  in  Icolmkill  were  formed.  On  thia 
kind  of  stone  time  or  weather  seems  to  make  little  or  no 
impression  j,  so  that  it  is  the  fittest  of  any  for  monuments ; 
but  it  is  somewhat  too  soft  under  friction. 

A  kind  of  granite,  which  takes  such  a  polish  as  to  re« 
ipml^le  spotted  marble,  is  fo9nd  near  Inverary.  A  marU^e 
quarry  has  been  wrought  at  Armady  in  Lorn  f  but  the 
colour  being  a  dull  red  streaked  with  white,  rendereit 
it  less  marketable  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been,  an4 
occasioned  iu  being  given  up  with  some  loss*  A  kind  of 
grey  marble  is  also  found  en  Locbiel's  estate  in  Kilmalie. 
Limestoue,  which  is  of  more  valu^  than  aDiarble,  be« 
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Minenldgycause  eister  wrought^  abounds  in  most  parts  of  the  ooiu« 
'       ty,  insomttch  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  not  qoarries^ 
but  almost  mountains  of  it. 

Strontian        Strontian,  in  the  parish  of  Ardnamurchan,  is  noted  for 

"^""^  its  lead  mines.  There  is  a  small  village  erected  for  die 
accommodation  of  the  miners.  The  mines  of  this  place 
are  famous  for  having  given  to  the  world  a  new  species 

Scnmtitet.  of  earth,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  name  oirtrtrntiUi, 
This  earth  was  not  discovered  till  about  the  year  1T91 
or  1792.  Dr  Crawford,  indeed,  previous  to  this  period, 
in  making  some  experiments  on  what  he  supposed  was  a 
carbonate  of  barytes,  and  observing  a  striking  difference 
between  this  mineral  and  the  carbonate  of  barytes,  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  employ,  conjectured  that  it  might 
contain  a  new  earth ;  and  he  sent  a  specimen  to  Mr  Kirwao, 
for  the  purpose  of  analysing  it.  This  conjecture  was  folly 
verified  by  the  experiments  of  Dr  Hope,  Mr  Kirwao,  and 
Mr  Klaproth,  who  were  all  engaged  in  the  same  analysis 
nearly  about  the  same  time.  Strontites  is  found  native, 
in  combination  with  carbonic  and  sulphuric  acids.  The 
nature  and  properties  6f  this  earth  have  been  still  farther 
investigated  by  Pelletier,  Fourcroy,  and  Vauquelin.  This 
earth  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  either  hy  tu 
posing  the  carbonate  of  strontites  mixed  with  charcoal 
powder  to  a  strong  heat,  by  which  the  carbonic  add  is 
driven  off,  or  by  dissolving  the  native  salt  in  nitric  add, 
and  decomposing  by  heat  the  nitrate  of  strontites  thai 
formed.  Strontites  obtained  by  either  of  these  processes  is 
in  small  porous  fragments  of  a  greenish  white  colour,  ft 
has  an  acrid,  hot,  alkaline  taste,  and  converts  vegetable 
blues  to  green.  The  specific  gravity  is  1.047.  LighC 
has  no  perceptible  action  upon  this  earth.  When  it  is 
exposed  to  heat,  it  may  be  kept  a  long  time,  even  in  a  red 
heat,  without  undergoing  any  change,  or  even  the  ap* 
S 


i^earailce  oJPfusion*  Bj  the  action  o^tlie  blowi^Ipe  it  isMinerakgy 
not  melted,  but  is  surrounded  with  a  very  brilliant  white 
flame.  When  a  little  water  is  thrown  on  strontites,  it 
tehibits  the  same  appearance  as  barjtes.  It  is  slaked, 
g;ives  out  heat,  and  then  falls  to  powder^  If  a  greater 
Quantity  of  water  be  added^  it  is  dissolved.  According  to 
Klaproth,  it  requires  200  parts  of  water  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  for  its  solution.  Boiling 
water  dissolt^es  it  in.  greater  quantity  ;  and  when  the  so<^ 
lutiotk  cools  it  affords  transparent  crystals^  These  crya^ 
tals  are  in  the  forni  of  rhotilboidal  plates,  or  in  that  o£ 
flattened  isilky  needles  or  compressed  prisms.  The  8pe« 
cific  gravity  is  1.46;  These  crystals  effloresce  in  the  air^ 
and  have  an  acrid  hot  taste.  The  solution  of  this  earth 
in  water  is  acrid  and  alkaline,  and  converts  vegetable 
blues  to  green.  It  is  soon  covered  with  a  pellicle^  by 
absorbing  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere.  Strontitef 
has  the  property  of  communicating  a  pufple  colour  tol 
flame. 

The  sulphuret  of  strontite^  is  fofnl^d  by  ezpdsing  sul^ 
|>hur  and  the  earth  in  a  crucible  to  heat.  This  siilphur^t 
is  soluble  in  water  by  means  of  sulphureted  hydrogen^ 
Ivhich  is  disengaged  by  the  ded6mp68ition  of  the  waters 
The  strontites>  thus  Combined  with  sulphureted  hydros 
gen,  forms  a  hydrosiilphuret  df  strontit^s  t  and  if  this  so^ 
lution  be  evaporated,  the  hydrosulphuret  of  strontitei 
tnay  be  obtained  in  crystals,  and  the  hydrogedated  sulphur 
ret  remains^  as  in  similar  compounds^  in  solution.  Whed 
the  hyd^genated  sulphuret  is  decomposed  by  tneans  of 
the  acid,  the  sUlphiireted  hydrogen  gas  whidi  is  disenga*  ^ 

ged  bums  with  a  beautiful  purple  flame,  on  account  oi 
holding  in  solution  a  small  quantity  of  the  earth|  which 
Communicates  this  property. 

Some  appearances  of  lead  ore  have  been  also  discover 44 
Vot.V.  £•  * 
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]^^iMra]0g7ii|  Gl^urchay,  io  Appin,  and  in  the  parish  of  KUmalie. 
A  eopper  oaine  has  beeo  found  in  the  parish  of  KikaartiBt 
but  not  $ot  80  far  wrought  as  to  ascertain  its  value. 

Iroo  works.  An  iron  founderj  is  established  on  Loch  Etive,  into  tht 
side  of  which  the  river  Awe  pours  the  water  of  the  lake 
of  the  same  naipe*  The  place  is  called  Buaaw«  About 
1753  a  company  from  Lancashire  erected  a  fumaoc  for 
casting  pig-iron  here,  and  obtained  a  long  lease  of  sevc^ 
lal  farmi  for  rearing  wood  and  grazing  their  work-horses. 
A  part  of  the  wood  is  cut  down  every  year,  and  converted 
into  charcoa],  with  which  they  are  enabled  to  make  ex«i 
tremely  pure  iron }  the  charcoal  deoxidating  the  metsli 
and  freeing  it  from  its  impurities,  much  better  than  fossil 
Qoal.  The  iron  ore  is  imported  from  the  western  coast  of 
England  and  other  places.  It  is  said  that  the  natives  of 
this  cQi^nty  were  in  use,  some  ages*  ago,  to  make  their 
own  iron )  and  heaps  of  iron  dross  or  slag  are  found  in 
m^any  places  ao^ng  the  mountains  (then  covered  with 
woods),  .said  to  be  the  remains  of  their  founderies.  Bat 
QO  iron  ore  is  now  to  be  observed  of  so  good<|uality  as  to 
merit  any  attention ;  a  circumstanoe  rath^  UAfavourabls 
to  the  tradition. 

aiate.  A  slate  quarry  is  wrought  io  Ballechelish  io  Appin,  and 

about  niuaty  men  arc  employed  in  it.  Every  four  men, 
tyhich  is  called  a  crew,  are  said  to  quarry  one  hundred 
and  four  thousand  slates  in  a  year,  for  which  tbey  receive 
f  fifteen  shillings  ^r  thousand-  There  are  slate  rocks  on 
the  9^tate  of  Mr  Campbell  of  Ross,  io  North  Knapdak, 
l^ut  not  yet  wrought. 

Bre(cia,&c.  lu  the  immediate  yicmity  of  the  village  of  Oban  are 
imtl^ase  rocks  of  pudding-stone.  There  is  a  Urge  naass  of 
it  near  the  Inn  ;  and  it  may  be  traced  along  the  coast  to« 
wards  DunstaShage  for  some  miles.  These  rock^  whidi 
tre  f«,tf«mely  curious^  are  cQmposed  ^  4ifk(Mt  Uiudy  of 


irounded  pebbles,  limilar  to  those  that  generally  form  Ac  f^evcfwy. 
beds  of  rivers,  from  the  size  of  a  hen^s  egg  to  that  of  i^ 
tean's  bead*  Some  of  these  pebbles  are  quarCEosei  others 
porph  jricy  granitic,  schistous^  and  calcareous  ;  and  are  oe« 
mented  together  very  firmly  by  a  black  lavar  It  may  b« 
added,  that,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house  of  Appio,  some 
enormous  blocks  of  quartl  are  to  be  seen  lying  close  to 
the  shore;  In  the  parish  of  Southend,  in  the  sea,  is  a 
bank  of  fine  coral  about  100  yards  from  the  shore.  The 
fragments  of  it  form  shelly  sand,  which  is  cast  ashore  af« 
ter  stormsi  Similar  sand  is  found  in  difl^erent  parts  of  the 
•oast*  In  sdaie  of  the  valleys,  also,  fuller's  earth  is  found* 

Inverary^  the  capital  of  the  county^  is  situated  in  ^Uxnaaef* 
small'bay  at  the  head  of  Loch  Fyne,  4vhere  the  river  A* 
ray  or  Aoridh  falls  into  that  arm  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  small 
town,  consisting  chiefly  of  one  row  of  houses  facing  th« 
lake,  built  with  great  uniformity  i  and  the  houses  ana 
commodious,  well  built,  and  covered  with  slate*  The 
old  town,  which  was  a  dirty  ill-built  village,  situa« 
ted  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  on  the  lawn  before  the 
Castle  of  tnveraryi  was  removed  to  its  present  situation, 
and  the  greater  part  rebuilt,  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who 
is  proprietor  of  the  whole  town.  It  seems  probable,  that 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Inverary 
was  little  more  than  a  place  for  fishermen,  who  lived  by 
their  occupation  and  erected  their  huts  there.  About  that 
period  the  family  of  Argyle  fixed  upon  it  as  their  place  of 
residence ;  and  as  the  hereditary  jurisdictions  of  justiciary 
and  9heriffship  were  vested  in  that  family,  of  consequence 
it  beoame  the  seat  of  the  courts  and  the  county  town*  It 
was  erected  into  a  royal  borough  by  a  charter  from  Charles 
tfie  First,  dated  at  Carisbroock  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
«S&th  January  1<S48*  It  is  governed  by  a  provost,  two 
balUeSy  and  a-  council  nominated  by  the  Duke*    Its.oaJjr 

£•  2 
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TnTCTary>  only  revfenue  arises  from  the  petty  customs  and  the  rtntbf 
a  common^  which^  upon  the  first  erection  of  the  borough, 
was  bestowed  on  it  by  the  family  of  Argyle.  Both  these 
produce  about  L.30  Sterling  annually.  About  fifty  or 
aixty  yeats  ago,  Archibald  DuIlc  of  Argyle,  seeing  how 
inadequate  this  revenue  was  for  the  occasions  of  the  bo- 
tough,  added  to  it  a  perpetual  annuity  of  L.20,  secured 
on  his  estate. 

Inverary  is  so  situated  in  thij  Highlands,  that  as  maoj 
of  the  inhabitants  speak  English  as  Gaelic.  There  are, 
therefore,  two  ministers ;  one  who  officiates  in  English, 
and  the  other  in  Gaelic.  Two  new  churches^  under  one 
roof,  are  building,  from  a  very  handsome  design  bj  Mr 
Mikie,  which  whei^  finished  will  have  a  good  effect.  They 
are  built  of  a  kind  of  porphyry  with  a  reddish  groundi 
containing  a  number  of  crystals  of  feldt>spar  of  a  lighter 
^lour,  some  crystals  of  black  shorl,  and  a  few  of  quartz. 
It  is  a  very  hard  stone,  found  in  great  plenty  in  a  quarry  on 
the  road  to  Dalmally,,  where  it  lies  over  a  bed  of  schistuH 
under  which  is  a  bed  of  fine  marble,  which  is  burned  ts 
lime.  Though  Inverary  is  tolerably  well  situated  for  ma- 
nufactures, none  are  carried  on  to  very  great  extent.  Arch- 
ibald Duke  of  Argyle,  about  the  year  1748,  introdacel 
the  lindn  manufacture  into  the  neighbourhood,,  and  it  bic 
been  attended  with  very  beneficial  consequences..  About 
the  year  1166,  the  late  Duke  established  a  woollen  ma- 
aufacture ',  and,  at  a  considerable  cxpence,  erected  pro- 
per  buildings  and  machinery,  and  provided  every  mate- 
rial for  carrying  it  on  successfully.  At  the  same  time,  aa 
an  additional  encouragement,  be  gave  the  farm  on  which 
the  factory  is  built  at  a  very  low  rent,  and  even  took 
some  shares  in  the  concern  ;  contributing  every  thing  Uk 
his  power  to  insure  the  success  of  so  patriotic  an  undertaa 
king*    This  plan^  so  aoUy  set  oa  foot  by  the  Duk^  was 
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seconded  by  manj  gentlemen  of  the  county^  who  advao*  laTerary. 
ced  money  to  the  manufacturers  at  two  and  a  half  per 
cent.  Notwithstanding  Which,  and  that  his  Grace  gave 
the  use  of  the  whole  building  and  machinery  gratis^  the 
business  has  not  by  any  means  been  conducted  with  ad* 
vantage  ;  a  circumstance  much  to  be  lamented.  For,  since 
the  introduction  of  sheep  into  Argyleshire,  the  county  ha^ 
in  some  degree  been  depopulated ;  and  the  manufacture, 
had  it  suceeded,  would  not  only  have  given  employment 
to  the  hands  turned  from  the  farms,  but  would  have  add-* 
ed  considerably  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  by  exports 
ing  its  wool  in  a  manufactured  instead  of  a  raw  state. 

Inverary,  however,  possesses  one  source  of  riches,  of  Loch  Fpu 
which  the  people  do  not  fall  to  avail  themselves  \  we  mean  ^^V 
the  herring  fishery  in  Loch  Fyne.  This  lake,  extending 
more  than  thirty  miles  from  the  Western  Ocean  into  the 
country,  has  been  from  time  immemorial  noted  for  its 
herrings,  which  are  superior  in  quality  to  any  found  in 
the  western  seas.  The  harbour  of  Inverary  was  anciently 
called  Slocb'Ichopper^  signifying  the  bay  where  vessels 
bought  or  bartered  fish.  And  there  is  still  represented  in 
the  shield  of  the  arms  of  the  borough  a  net  with  a  her« 
ring,  with  this  motto,  "  Semper  tibi  pendeat  halec.'*  The 
herring  fishery  commonly  begins  in  July,  ^nd  sometimes 
continues  till  the  first  of  January.  The  lake,  at  this  time, 
is  generally  frequented  by  innumerable  shoals.  The  coun* 
try  people  express  the  quantities  of  herring  abounding  here 
in  very  strong  language,  **  At  these  seasons,"  sdy  they, 
**  the  lake  contains  one  part  of  water  and  two  parts  of  fish.'^ 
In  this  single  bay  of  the  lake  500  or  600  boats  are  some* 
times  employed  in  taking  jthem  ;  and  the  groups  of  these 
litde  fishing  vessels,  with  their  circling  nets,  make  a  l^au^ 
tifttl  moving  picture.  From  the  best  information,  it  is  be* 
^\eved  that  tbere  have  been  caught  and  cured,  in  so»^ 
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seasoiis,  vpwardi  of  2O9OOO.    Part  of  tath  b6at  it  e&m 
vered  v(^ith  a  kind  of  sail-cloth,  to  form  a  covering  for 
the  four  men  who  compose  the  crew*     These  men  may 
be   said  to  Jive  in  their  boat  the  whole  of  the  fishing 
teason^  for  thej*  seldom  quit  it  daring  that  time.     ThS 
inhabitants  of  Inverarj  and  of  the  banks  of  the   lock 
do  indeed  spend  Sunday  at  home  ;  but  as  the  greatest 
number  of  boats  come  from  other  parts  of  Scotland  into 
the  loch  for  the  sake  of  fishing,  the  crews  seldom  quit 
them,  and  they  live  chiefly  upon  herring  during  their  a* 
bode  in  the  boat.     The  night  is  the  time  of  fishing  ;  the 
day  is  employed  in  gutting  the  fish  they  have  taken,  in 
sleep,  or  in  singing  Celtic  tales  to  the  sound  of  the  bag* 
pipe.     Each  boat  clears,  upon  an  average,  between  L.44 
and  L,50,  and  in  some  very  good  seasons  L.lOO  ;  besides 
a  quantity  of  fish  which  they  reserve  for  their  own  faai^ 
lies.     In  the  evening  a  number  of  boats  form  a  line  al^* 
most  across  the  loth,  and  uniting  their  nets,  produce  a  chain 
often  more  than  lOO  fathoms  long.  The  herrings  swim  at 
Vtrj  uncertain  depths,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  sink  th« 
fiets  to  the  depth  the  shoal  is  known  to  take*    Hence  it  il 
evident  that  the  success  of  the  fishers  must  in  a  great  mes« 
tare  depend  on  their  judgment  or  good  fortune  in  taking 
the  proper  depths ;  for  it  will  frequently  happen  that  tb« 
nets  of  one  boat  will  be  full  of  herrings,  whilst  those  of 
Others  scareely  take  a  single  fish.     Sometimes  the  fisk 
swim  in  twenty  fathoms  water,  sometimes  fifty,  and  etttt 
at  the  bottom  of  the  loch.     The  nets  are  kept  ap  hf 
buoys,  consisting  of  blown  bladders,  or  leather  bags  filled 
with  air.     The  ropes  that  run  through  them  are  fastened 
vith  pegs,  by  means  of  which  they  ean  easily  adjost 
them.     They  often  boil  or  soak  their  nets  in  a  strong  de* 
foctioa  pf  oak  bark,  which  prevenu  their  putrefitetion  i^ 
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the  water.  When  they  have  caught  as  many  As  they  caft  ^^'^^^' 
during  the  nighty  they  gut  them,  and  throw  them  into  a 
tab  with  a  sprinkling  of  salt ;  they  are  then  closely  packed 
in  barrels  with  alternate  layers  of  salt ;  and  after  stand* 
ing  in  this  manner  for  a  few  weeks,  they  arc  repacked 
Into  other  barrels,  and  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  World* 
This  is  the  case  with  by  much  the  greater  part  that  are  ta- 
ken  ;  but  many^  are  sent  fresh  to  Glasgow,  Stirling,  and 
indeed  to  almost  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  middle  df 
the  season  200  or  300  horses,  and  a  great  many  carts,  are 
brought  every  day  to  the  banks  of  Loch  Fyne  for  fresh 
herrings.  A  barrel  holds  about  500  of  the  best  kind  of 
herrings,  but  700  at  a  medium.  If  the  number  be  greater 
they  are  reckoned  poor.  The  grits  afford  a  considerable 
quantity  of  oil. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  of  Inverary  is  a  monument,  not 
long  since  erected,  to  the  memory  of  several  gentlemen  of 
the  name  of  Campbell,  who  were  massacred  at  one  time  near 
the  spot.  The  circumstance  is  as  follows  :  It  is  a  well 
knowp  part  of  Scottish  history,  that  the  amiable  and  patri« 
otic  Earl  of  Argyle,  in  the  year  1685,  joined  the  Duke  of 
Moomouth^s  rebellion.  After  that  unfortunate  expedition, 
a  neighbouring  clan  was  deputed  by  government  to  carry 
destruction  through  the  whole  Clan  of  Campbell ;  and,  as 
Mr  Pennant  says, was  let  slip,  armed  with  the  dreadful  writ 
of  fire  and  sword,  to  act  at  discretion  among  the  unhappy 
^oplc.  Seventeen  gentlemen  of  respectability,  of  the 
name  of  Campbell,  were  taken  at  Inverary,  and  instantly 
tt^cuted,  without  even  the  formality  of  a  trial.  The  mo- 
nument Contains  an  inscription,  commemorating,  with  a 
moderation  that  does  honour  to  the  writer,  the  justice  of 
the  cause  in  which  his  relatives  fell. 

The  foyal  borough  of  Catnpbeltot^n  is  situated  upon  Campbell 
Ihe  eastern  Mt  of  the  peninsula  of  Kbtyre,  oti  a  bay  oi 
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C«mpW}t  the  tame  name  near  the  southern  part  of  the  peniosula* 
%■  '^ ;     It  was  originally  a  small  fishing  village,  and  was  created 
fi  royal  borough  in  1701,  and  called  Campbeltown,  from 
the  family  name  of  the  Duke  of  Argjie,  tlie  principal 
proprietor  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.     For  some 
f ime  before  that  period  it  went  by  the  name  of  Ceaim-loch^ 
^  Loch-head,"  which  it  still  retains  in  the  langus^e  of 
the  country ;  and  sometimes  by  the  name  of  Kiliemm, 
one  of  the  four  ancient  parishes  united  in  the  last  century 
into  one.  But  the  oldest  n^tme  of  Campbeltown,  by  which 
a  part  of  it  is  still  known,  is  Dalruadbe^en.    It  is  now  t 
large  f^nd  flourishing  town,  and  is  daily  increasing.    The 
harbour  is  about  two  miles  long  and  one  broad,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent  \  from  six  to  ten  fathom  water,^  excel* 
'    lent  anchorage ;  surrounded  by  high  hills  on  each  side, 
with  an  island,  (o  ^elter  the  entrance.    It  \%  appointed  the 
rendezvous  of  the  busies  employed  in  the  herring  fishery. 
This  fishery  is  the  principal  trade  of  the  place,  for  the 
parrying  on  of  which  it  is  admirably  situated.     Its  fine 
harbour,  and  its  vicinity  to  the  markets  of  Ireland  and  the 
Clyde,  are  advantages  which  very  few  sea- ports  enjoy. 
Besides  the  fishery,  there  is  carried  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  the  distillation  of  whisky.     It  is  governed  by  a  prow 
vost,  two  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  counsellors,  and  a  trea- 
surer.    This  last  employment  is  not  very  burdensome,  as 
the  town  has  no  landed  property,  and  but  a  small  revenue. 
They  have  therefore  no  great  complaint  of  abuse,  nor  any 
loud  cry  for  reform.    Where  the  magistrates  of  boroughs^ 
like  the  elders  of  churches,  hold  ofiices  which  occasioi^ 
trouble  and  produce  little  emolument,  perhaps  they  rather 
•  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  publig  for  what  they  do,  than 
their  censure  for  what  they  leave  undone.     Pennant  re-i 
mark^,  **  That  two  minister^  officiate,  besides  another  for 
the  church  of  the  seced^rs,  called  the  ReHe/^wst^   Jtit^ 


i»  m  rtmsrkaUy  neat  building,  and  quite  shames  that  of  QVaa* 
the  established  church  ;  was  raised  by  a  voluntary  sub-  ' 
scription  of  L.  2300,  collected  chiefly  among  the  posterity 
of  oppressed  natives  of  the  lowlands,  encouraged  to  settle 
here  (in  times  of  persecution)  by  the  Argyle  family. 
These  still  keep  themselves  distinct  from  the  old  inhabit- 
ants, retain  the  zeal  of  their  ancestors,  are  obstinately  a« 
verse  to  patronage,  but  are  esteemed  the  most  industrious 
people  in  the  country." 

The  village  of  Oban,  in  the  parish  of  Kilmore,  is  si-ofa«. 
tuated  on  a  fine  bay  in  the  Sound  of  Mull,  hid  from  the 
Western  Ocean  by  the  Island  of  Kerrera.  This  bay  is  of 
^a  semicircular  form,  from  twelve  to  tw^ty»four  fathoms 
deep,  and  large  enough  to  contain  upwards  of  500  sail  of 
merchantmen.  It  has  two  openings,  one  from  the  north 
and  another  from  the  south  i  and^  is  defended  from  the  fniy 
of  the  western  winds  by  the  islands  of  Kerrera  and  MuU^ 
The  village  has  risen  rapidly  from  a  small  beginning* 
The  first  house  of  any  consequence  was  built  by  a  trading 
company  of  Renfrew,  who  used  it  as  a  store«room ;  Oban^ 
^en  at  thkt  time,  being  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
convenient  stations  for  trade  on  the  west  coast  of  Argyle« 
shire.  About  thirty-five  years  ago  it  was  constituted  one 
of  the  ports  of  the  customhouse ;  and  when  a  little  trade 
began  to  be  carried  on,  from  the  convenient  bay  and  the 
vicinity  of  a  populous  country,  the  atteiSition  of  the  Duke* 
of  Argyle,  Mr  Campbell  of  Dunstaffnage,  and  other  per* 
sons  who  possessed  property  around  the  village,  was  rour 
sed,  and  they  granted  building  leases  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, since  which  time  the  buildings  have  annually  increa- 
sed.  It  was  particularly  indebted  to  two  brothers,  of  the 
name  of  Stevenson,  who  settled  in  it  in  1778 ;  and  bj 
fifftxcM  branches  of  traffic,  not  only  acquired  handsome 
Ibrtttnes  for  themselves,  but  highlv  promoted  the  good  of 
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CrinmCft-tbe  neighbouring  country.    Obftii  h  tdmiraUj  iittitttf 
iwi   ^      f  for  trade^  and  is  in  a  particular  manner  adapted  for  a  fiih- 
ing  station*    It  lies  on  the  tract  of  coasting  vessels  pass- 
ing from  north  to  south  thrbugh  the  Sound  of  Mull.    It 
is  also  near  the  entrance  of  the  great  Loch  Linnhe,  which 
runs  up  to  Fort  William,  and  forms  the  western  part  of 
the  great  inland  navigation,  or  Caledonian  Canal,  already 
mentionedyWhifth  is  forming  along  theGIenmore-oa-h*Ala* 
bin  from  Inverness  to  the  Atlantic. 
Cnmum*      We  may  with  propriety  mention  here  the  eanal  which 
^  has  been  completed  between  Loch  Gilp  and  Loch  Cri« 

aan.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  first  projected  by  Mr 
Knox.  To  understand  the  value  of  this  canal,  it  is  neces^ 
tary  to  recollect  that  this  county,  as  formerly  described, 
is  deeply  intersected  by  arms  of  the  sea,  or  rather  con- 
lists,  in  a  great  measure,  of  a  snccession  of  peninsnlated 
tracts.  It  is  also  necessary  to  recollect,  that  the  Mull  of 
Kintyre,  or  most  southern  peninsula  of  Argylcshirc, 
Stretches  southward  to  a  great  distance  from  the  rest  of  the 
county,  and  almost  into  the  latitude  of  the  north  of  Ire- 
land.  A  vessel,  coming  from  any  of  the  Highland  ports, 
for  instance  Oban,  into  the  Clyde,  wlrich  is  the  great  mart 
for  the  disposal  of  the  produce  of  the  Highlands,  mutt  go 
Mtifcly  ronnd  by  the  Mull  of  Kin  tyre,  a  narrow  pcnin- 
aula^  that  stretches  forty  miles  from  the  mainland  of  Seot« 
land,  in  a  southern  direction,  till  it  approaches  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  county  of  Antrim  in  Ireland.  The 
distance  from  Greenock  to  the  promontory  of  Mull,  as  it 
is  called,  is  above  sixty  miles,  in  a  south-west  direction; 
but  if  we  include  the  course  of  the  shipping  thither,  the 
inlands  to  be  avoided,  the  tacks  and  evolutions  occasioned 
by  contrary  winds  and  lee  shores,  the  voyages  from  Green- 
ock to  the  Mull  of  Kin  tyre  may,  on  an  average,  be  esti- 
mated  at  eighty  miles  each ;  which  being  all  in  a  direction 
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$mitntf  to  the  intended  port,  requiret  an  eqna1»  <»  netirly  iWitlfiiW^ 

#qual  navigation,  on  the  opposite  tide  of  the  cape»  till  thtt 

vessels  get  into  the  same  latitude  with  Greenock.    Thif 

#cc:«sions  an  extra- oairigation  of  1 20  miles,  or  240  milea 

northward  and  homeward,  to  ererj  resstl  or  boat  goin^ 

«6  the  West  Highlands  from  the  Cljde.     Now,  it  is  evw 

4ent  that  the  wind  whidi  faroared  their  TOjrage  to  th€ 

Itull  of  Kintyre  becoiAes  adverse  after  having  doubled 

the  cape  }  they  must  therefore  either  lie  to,  or,  if  a  boat^ 

Irork  at  their  oars,  through  a  heavy  sea,  np  the  Frith 

of  Clyde,  probably  for  many  days,  before  they  reach  the 

intended  port.    Having  disposed  of  their  small  cargo  of 

skins^  bark,  br  fish,  in  their  return  they  have  to  co»bat 

the  same  difficulties  and  dangers  :  and  when  we  considef 

the  almost  incessant  gales,  the  lee  shores,  rocks,  nume* 

rous  islands,  sands,  and  currents,  attending  this  aavigatioUy 

We  cats  easily  set,  that  besides  the  loss  of  time  and  mo* 

Hey  which  it  occasions,  it  is  extremely  haaardottS  to  the 

poor  natives,  many  of  whom  perish  every  year.     Now, 

if  the  reader  will  cast  his  eye  upon  Loch  Pyne  in  the  map» 

he  will  perceive,  at  the  part  where  it  turns  eastward,  a 

small  firojecting  arm,  called  Loch  Gilp,  and  opposite  to 

it,  in  the  Sound  of  Jura,  another  arm  called  Loch  CrU 

nan :  the  distance  between  these  two  arms  is  only  five 

Sniles,  and  it  is  through  this  isthmus  that  the  canal  is  cut% 

This  work,  it  is  evident,  will  save  a  great  deal  of  time  to 

vessels  coming  from  the  West  Highlands  into  the  Clyde^ 

and  will  likewise  avoid  the  dangers  and  other  ineonveni* 

encies  attending  a  passage  by  the  Moll  of  Kintyre. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  this  county,  the  Castle  of  AatiqnrtW 
DunstaflSiagc  ought  undoubtedly  to  take  the  lead.      It^JJi'^'^jg, 
•tands  on  iKych  Etive,  on  a  promontory  jutting  into  the 
lake.     The  castle  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Ewifi, 
1  Pictish  iQonarcb  cotemporary  with  Julius  Cepsar,  who 
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AQtiqDiciei.calIe(I  it  after  himself  Evenium.     Whether  this  accooat 
be  true  or  not,  it  is  certainly  a  place  of  great  antiqnitj^ 
and  one  of  the  first  seats  of  the  Pictish  and  Scottish  prin* 
ces.     In  this  castle  was  long  preserved  the  famous  stone 
chair  or  seat,  the  palladium  of  North  Britain,  said  to  have 
been  brought  out  of  Spain,  where  it  was  first  used  as  a 
Seat  of  justice  bj  Gatholus,  who  was  coeval  with  Moses. 
It  continued  here,  and  was  used  as  the  coronation  chair  of 
Kenneth  the  Second,  who  removed  it  to  Scone ;  from  whence 
it  was  taken  to  Westminster  abbey,  where  it  now,  we 
believe,  remains*     Some  of  the  ancient  regalia  were  pre« 
served  till  the  last  century,  when  the  keeper's  servant^ 
during  his  infirm  years,  embezzled  them  for  the  sake  of 
the  silver  ornaments.     There  remains,  however,  a  battle 
axe  of  beautiful  workmanship,  ornamented  with  silver. 
The  castle  is  a  square  building  in  a  very  ruinous  sute: 
at  tliree  of  the  corners  are  round  towers :  the  entrance  is 
at  present  towards  the  sea  by  a  ruinous  staircase :  and  the 
whole  has  a  most  dreary  and  desolate  appearance.    Of 
this  building  nothing  remains  but  the  outer  walls,  withia 
which  a  house  has  been  greeted  for  the  resident  of  the 
proprietor.     The  Duke  of  Arg}le  is  hereditary  keeper 
of  the  castle  ;  but  it  is  the  property  of  a  private  geotle* 
snan.     It  is  situated  on  a  rock,  as  was  before  observed,  at 
the  mouth  of  Loch  ^cive,  whose  waters  expand  within 
to  a  beautiful  bay,  where  ships  may  safely  ride  at  anchor 
in  all  weathers.     In  l3Q7y  Dunstafihage  castle  was  pos* 
sessed  by  Alexander  MfDougal,  lK>rd  of  Argyle,  1>ot 
was  reduced  that  year  by  Ilob.ert  Bruce^    About  the  yea^ 
1455,  it  seeips  to  have  be^n  ^he.  residence  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Isles ;  for  hither  it  waSj,  that  James,  the  last  Earl  of 
Douglas,  after  his  defeat  in  Annandale,  ^ed  to  Dona]4» 
li^  Regvlos  of  the  time,'  and  iMrey«iledl  on  him  to  tskf. 
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arms  and  carry  on  a  plundering  war  against  his  monarch  AntiquWe^ 
Janaes  the  Second.  At  a  little*  distance  from  the  castle, 
is  a  small  roofless  chapel  of  elegant  workmanship,  strug- 
gling hard  against  all-powerful  time  to  accompany  this 
venerable  seat  of  kings  in  ages  yet  to  come.  In  this  cha- 
pel some  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  are  said  to  have  been 
buried.  On  the  south  side  of  it  is  a  rock,  one  point  of 
which  stretches  towards  the  chapel.  If  a  person  be  pla- 
ced on  one  side  of  the  point,  and  speak  aloud,  the  sound 
of  hit  voice  is  heard  ot\  the  other  side  so  distinctly  rever** 
berated  from  the  chapel  as  to  make  him  imagine  it  comet 
from  a  person  within  the  ruin.  It  is  reported,  that  a  few 
years  since  a  man.  contracted  an  illness,  which  terminated 
in  death,  on  hearing  a  sermon  on  mortality  read  to  him  by 
an  alarming  voice,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,,  by  a  per- 
son who  had  concealed  himself  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  point.  He  believed  that  the  address  came  from  one 
of  the  dead  in  the  chapel,  warnmg  him  to  prepare  for 
4eatb« 

In  the  parish  of  Ardchattan  stood  the  city  of  Beregonium^^5"^S^ 
well  known  to  antiquarians.  The  original  construction  of 
this  city,  which  was  for  several  ages  the  capital  of  Scotland, 
is  attributed  to  Fergus  the  Second.  It  was  situated  between 
two  hills ;  one  called  Dun  Macsnicban,  **  the  Hill  of  Sni- 
chan's  Son," and  the  other,  much  superior  in  height,  i%Tk%>^ 
mtd Dunhiail^nn^Rigb,^^  the  Hill  of  the  King's  Town."  A 
street  paved  with  common  stones,  running  from  the  foot  of 
the  one  hill  to  the  other,  is  stilt  called  Stroud-rnburagaid, 
"  the  Market  Street ;"  and  another  place,  at  a  little  dis« 
tance,goesby  the  nsimeo£  Siraid^N'anun  "the  Meal  Street." 
About  ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  a  man  cutting  peats  in  t 
moss  between  two  hills,  found  one  of  the  wooden  pipes 
that  conveyed  the  water  from  the  one  hill  to  the  other,  at 
the  depth  of  five  feet  below  the  surfacer    On  Dun-Mac* 
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Aa^iputiikioichHi  is  •  Urge  heap  of  rubbish  and  pnmiee  stooe% 
but  no  distinct  traces  of  any  buildings  or  fortificatioB  can 
now  be  seen  on  either  of  the  hiUs  ;  the  foundations  ha» 
Iring  been  dug  up  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  houses  in 
the  nrighbourhood.  There  is  a  tradition  among  the  low« 
er  dass  of  people,  that  Beregonium  was  destroyed  by  fite 
from  heaven.  In  conSrmation.  of  this  tradition,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  a  high  rock  near  the  summit  of  Don* 
bhail-an-Righ,  projecting  and  overhanging  the  road,  hu 
t  volcanic  appearance  and  a  most  hideous  aspect*  Hoge 
fragments  have  tumbled  down  from  it4  Adjoining  to  this 
place  is  a  fine  opeu  spacious  bay  with  a  sandy  bottoo^ 
capable  of  containing  the  whole  navy  of  Great  Britain* 

Ai^ddttttao     A  part  of  the  walls  of  the  old  priory  of  Ardehatta% 

^'^'^'  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  John  M^Dougal  of 
that  ilk,  is  still  standing.  The  present  proprietor's  dwelU 
ing-house  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  monastery,  and  hit 
offices  occupy  a  great  part  of  the  ground  upon  which  il 
stood*  What  now  remains  of  the  priory  is  converted  in* 
to  burying  ground,  in  which  are  two  monuments  in  niches 
in  the  walls ;  each  has  a  stone  coffin,  and  one  of  them  is 
ornamented  with  a  font  and  inscription  in  the  Runic  cha» 
racter.  On  two  grave- stones  are  effigies  of  priests  in 
their  pontifical  robes,  with  inscriptions  in  the  same  die* 
racter. 

In  the  parish  of  Ardnamurchan  is  the  ruin  of  n  castk^ 
at  a  farm  called  Ardterinish  (possibly  the  Intshtore  of  Os« 
sian),  on  the  Sound  of  Mull,  where  McDonald  of  the 
Isles  often  resided,  and  held  his  courts  and  parliaments* 

PuBt,  &<•  Along  the  whole  western  coast  of  Argyleshire,  in  a 
vast  number  of  places,  may  be  seen  the  remains  of  those 
circular  buildings,  erected  without  cement,  which  art 
here  called  Duns,  and  which  we  formerly  described  un* 
ddr  tbt  appellation  of  Picu  bouses*    In  various  quactesi^ 


9I8O,  tlie  remains  are  to  be  seen,  more  or  lest  ^mplt te,  1 
Druidical  circles  of  great  stones.  Manj  grej  stones  also 
rear  their  heads  in  the  heath,  to  mark  the  graves  of  fallen 
berobs.  The  remains  are  also  frequeotlj-  to  be  seen  pf 
cairns  or  heaps  of  stones  that  cover  the  graves  where  the 
ashes  of  the  dead  vere  deposited.  Concerning  some  of 
these  tradition  is  silent,  and  concerning  others  stories  are 
atill  told,  and  the  names  of  the  warriors  are  repeated^ 
Vvhose  ashes  are  supposed  to  be  covered  by  the  cairn* 
Thus,  in  the  parish  of  Craignish,  a  spot  is  pointed  out, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  a  bloody  engage* 
ment  between  the  Danes  and  the  natives.  In  this  action 
Olaus,  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  king  of  Denmark^ 
was  slain.  Near  the  field  of  battle  there  is  a  little  mount 
or  tumulus,  which  is  dignified  by  the  name  of  this  hero« 
It  is  *called  to  this  day  DuBan-AuIa^  or,  ''  the  littlo 
Mount  of  Olaus.'*  There,  it  seems,  he  was  interred; 
and  not  many  years  ago,  as  some  workmen  were  employ* 
ed  in  inclosing  this  spot,  they  discovered,  after  removing 
some  loose  stones,  a  grave  composed  of  four  flags.  Upon 
in!^)ecting  this  repository,  they  found  an  urn.  Imagiaing 
they  had  got  a  treasure,  they  broke  it ;  but,  to  their  great 
dia^ppointment,  tbey  found  nothing  there  but  the  ashes 
of  Olaus.  General  Campbell  converted  this  mount  into 
%  family  burying  place. 

At  the  east  end  of  Loch  Awe,  on  a  rocky  point,  pro^Kilchnrn, 
jfcttng  into  tbo  lake,  are  to  be  seen  the  fine  ruins  of ^^''^ 
Castle  Kilchum.  The  square  tower,  still  of  a  castellated 
form,  was  built  in  1440  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  knight 
of  Rhodes,  and  ancestor  of  the  Breadalbane  family.  Sue 
^essive  addit^bns  were  made  to  Castle  Kilchum,  and  part 
pf  it  was  garrisoned  by  the  king's  forces  in  the  year  1145, 
tQ  secure  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  country.  Bui 
lUfim  this  ipreat  mass  of  bnikiing  is  tumbling  to  the  grofmi^ 
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Anti^ttttiet.  prc^nting  g  monument  of  the  mutability  of  earthly  gno^ 
deur,  and  of  the  unavoidable  decay  of  the  most  durable 
works  of  human  art.  On  a  small  island  not  far  from 
Castle  Kilchurn,  called  Traoch^Elan,  was  the  Hesperides 
of  this  country.  **  The  fair  Mego  longed  for  the  deli« 
cious  fruit  of  the  isle  guarded  by  a  dreadful  serpent. 
Traoch,  who  had  long  loved  the  maid,  goes  to  gather  the 
fruit.  By  the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  the  serpent  was  a- 
waked  from  his  sleep.  It  attacked  the  hero,  who  perish- 
cd  in  the  conflict.  The  monster  was  also  destroyed.  Me« 
go-  did  not  long  survive  the  death  of  her  lover."  Here 
are  the  ruins  of  a  castle.  In  the  year  1267  this  little  de- 
mesne, with  its  fortress  and  some  contiguous  lands,  were 
granted  by  King  Alexander  the  Third  to  Gilbert  Mac* 
naughton,  the  chief  of  that  clan,  on  condition  that  h€ 
•hould  entertain  the  king  whenever  he  passed  that  way* 
The  fatal  attempt  of  Traoch  is  handed  down  from  age  to 
age  in  a  beautiful  Celtic  tale  after  the  manner  of  Ossian^ 
the  son  of  Fmgal. 
taUaiig*  In  the  parish  of  Invercbaolin,  at  the  moulb  of  Loc&' 
tiwig,  fijjen,  there  is  a  small  island  called  Eallang-Heirig,  thtf 
property  of  Mr  Campbell  of  Saithhall,  who  is  the  principal 
landholder  in  this  parish,  memorable  ift  the  annals  of  the 
seventeenth  century*  In  the  year  I685,4he  unfortunate  Ar<' 
chibald  Earl  of  Argyle  having,  in  concert  with  the  Dnktf 
of  Monmouth,  attempted  an  invasion  of  the  kingdom, 
brought  with  him  three  frigates  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  arms  and  ammunition.  He  landed  at  DunstaS^ 
nage  on  the  norths- west  coast  of  Argyleshire  $•  and  having 
collected  an  army  of  about  SOOO  men,  he  ordered  his 
ships  from  Dunstaffhage  to  Eallang-Heirig,-  which  he 
caiued  fortify  in  the  best  manner  he  could  :  there  he  de^ 
posited  his  spare  arms  and  ammunition,  under  protectioii 
of  hi^  ships  and  a  garrison  of  lao  men*    But  soon  aftcf^ 


three  ships  of  war  and  some  frigates  arrived  in  the  l^rith  Antiguitki, 
of  Cljde,  aad  proceeded  towards  Eallang^Heirig,  to 
whom  the  Earl^s  frigates  and  garrison  immediately  sur* 
rendered.  In  the  castle  of  Eallang-Heirig  were  found 
5000  stand  of  arms^  500  barrels  of  gunpowder,  several 
•tannon,  and  other  implements  of  war.  The  captains  of 
the  frigates,  after  removing  these  stores,  blew  ap  the 
•astle,  which  put  an  end  to  any  farther  hostile  operations 
on  the  part  of  that  unfortunate  nobleman^  who  with  his 
party  found  means  to  escape,  but  was  soon  afterwards  ta« 
ken,  and  met  with  a  fate  he  little  merited  from  his  coun* 
try.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  which  they 
made,  and  the  misfortunes  which  they  encountered  ia 
their  opposition  to  the  last  princes  of  the  house  of  Stu« 
art,  that  the  family  of  Argyle  acquired  a  prodigious 
degree  of  popularity  among  the  descendants  of  the  old 
covenanters ;  that  is,  the  steady  Whigs  and  presbyterians 
ofScotland^ 

In  the  parish  of  Kilcalmonnel,  is  SHabb^Gautj  **  the 
Hill  of  Love,"  celebrated  in  ancient  story  as  the  scetfe  of 
the  death  of  Diarmid,  the  Achilles  of  the  Fingalian  he« 
roes>  and  the  great  progenitor  of  the  family  of  Campbell^ 
Who  are  known  at  this  day  by  the  name  of  Clan  Dhiar^ 
fftaid,  **  the  Children  or  Clan  of  Diarmid.'*  They  form 
to  this  day  the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  this  coun« 
ty.     In  the  same  parish  are  the  remains  of  a  vitrified  fort. 

In  the  parish  of  Killean  is  a  vitrified  tower  and  someOMiAi^ 
rude  obelisks.  One  of  the  obelisks,  which  stands  on  an 
eminence,  to  which  it  must  have  been  carried  from  some 
considerable  distance,  measures  sixteen  feet  above  ground^ 
and  is  four  feet  broad  by  two  feet  and  a  half  thick  $  a 
curious  monument  of  the  knowledge  which  our  forefa* 
thers  must  have  had  of  the  meehanic  powers. 

Jb  the  parish  of  Saddel  are  the  ruins  of  a  monastery  itf 
Vol.  V.  F  £ 
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Antiquitic».the  Cistcrtlaa  order,  which  was  began  to  be  erected  bf 
Mona^ery  Somerled  Lord  of  Kintjre  (who  died  in  1103)»  and  wa» 
^  completed  bj  his  son  Reginald.     It  was  in  the  form  of  a 

cross.  The  length  from  east  to  west  is  abont  136  feet  bj 
24  over  walls,  and  the  transept  from  north  ta  south  about 
IS  feet  by  24.  The  south  end  of  the  transept  was  ex- 
tended 58  feet  more,  and  made  the  side  of  a  square  which 
served  for  cloisters.  There  is  very  little  of  the  church  or 
cloisters  now  standing. 
Ca^^ir**  *  ^^^^  *^  ^^^"'  ^^  Skepness  stands  the  castle  of  that 
name.  Its  appearance  is  very  noble.  It  can  scarcely, 
even  at  this  day,  be  called  a  ruin,  though  it  must  be  a 
structure  of  great  antiquity,  being  probably  built  by  the 
Danes.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  and  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  no  mention  is  made  in  the  histories  of  the 
times  of  such  a  magnificent  building.  It  is  built  with 
a  cement  apparently  made  up  of  a  composition  of  lime, 
sea-shells,  and  earth  of  a  dunnish  colour,  so  exceedingly 
firm  that  it  were  easier  to  quarry  a  whin  rock.  Some 
parts  of  the  walls  seem  to  be  of  a  later  date  than  others ; 
being  thinner,  and  in  a  different  style  of  architecture.  The 
outer  wall  is  seven  feet  thick,  33  feet  in  height,  and  450  feet 
in  length  in  all ;  but  none  of  the  sides  are  exactly  of  th« 
same  length.  It  has  two  projections  of  13  feet  square  o« 
ver  walls ;  one  at  the  south-east  comer,  and  the  other  at 
the  north-west  comer,  still  called  Tur-an^Pjigaoil^  or  the 
**  Priest's  Tower  ;•*  close  by  which  there  was  a  small 
chapel  or  oratory.  At  the  north-east  corner,  and  within 
the  outer  wall,  there  is  a  large  tower  or  citadel,  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  outer  wall,  which  is  kept  in  goo4 
repair  by  the  present  proprietor,  who  roofed  and  floored 
it^  so  as  to  make  exceeding  good  lodgings*  Below  there 
«re  excellent  vaulted  cellars^  The  stairs  to  the  several  a- 
partments  above  run  through  the  wall,  and  are  &r  finom 
being  bad,  though  rather  narrow,  according  to  the  taste 
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*f  the  times.  The  entry  to  it  was  secured  by  a  wall,AntiyUic». 
fttretching  across  the  area  to  the  north-west  side  of  the 
outer  waU,  with  a  large  gate  in  the  middle^  This  gate, 
tiow  partly  taken  down,  as  well  as  the  two  outer  or  prin- 
cipal gates,  were  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  area  within 
this  cross  wall  was  probably  used  as  barracks ;  now  con- 
trerted,  with  great  propriety,  into  a  handsome  court  of 
offices.  These,  with  other  improvements,  both  within 
and  without  the  castle,  have  a  very  pleasant  eflFect ;  exhi^ 
biting  to  th^  eye»  at  one  view,  modern  elegance  and  an« 
cient  grandeur  happily  combined  together. 

Upon  almost  every  point  of  projection  along  the  coast,  C^^le  at 
there  are  to  be  seen  small  Duns,  usually  here  called  Danish 
forts.  The  most  considerable  is  the  Castle  of  Aord  aC 
Garadall.  It  is  situated  on  a  high  rock  close  by  the  sea, 
on  which  side  it  is  inaccessible,  and  secured  on  the  land- 
aide  by  a  deep  broad  ditch.  Nothing  remains  but  a  part 
of  the  outer  wall,  built  with  mud,  and  about  six  feet  thick 
and  twelve  feet  high  where  entire.  It  is  240  feet  long 
and  72  broad*  Near  this,  at  the  extremity  of  the  point 
of  land  which  forms  the  fine  bay  of  GaradaU,-  there  is  a 
small  island,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  to  be  seen  thie 
foundation  of  a  vitrified  wall  of  an  elliptical  form,  sur- 
rounding about  a  rood  of  ground.  The  lava  or  cement 
is  of  a  dark  grey  colour. 

In  the  parish  of  Loch  Goil  Head  is  the  Castle  of  Car-Outle  ti 
rick,  built  upon  a  rock,  which  was  formerly  surrounded  ^^"^ 
by  the  sea  by  means  of  a  deep  ditch.  The  entry  to  the 
castle  from  the  land  was  by  a  drawbridge,  which  was  de- 
fended by  a  strong  wall  and  two  small  towers.  The  cas- 
tle itself  is  of  an  oblong  figure,  but  not  perfectly  regular ;' 
as  the  architects,  in  laying  the  foundation,  kept  in  some 
places  to  the  very  edge  of  the  rock.  It  is  sixty-six  feet 
long  and  thirty-eight  broad  over  walls.    The  side  wall  i# 
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Antiquities sixty.four  feet  high  and  seven  feet  thick*  Between  th# 
'  castle  and  sea  there  is  a  part  of  the  rock  unoccupied,  which 
was  surrbunded  by  a  high  and  strong  wall  buih  round 
the  edge  of  the  rock.  Within  this  space  a  hundred  men 
might  conveniently  stand  for  the  defence  of  the  castle,  if  it 
were  attacked  by  sea.  Before  the  invention  of  gun^powdcr 
the  castle  of  Carrick  could  not  be  taken  but  by  surprise.  It 
was  scarcely  possible  to  storm  it.  Nor  could  it  be  taken 
by  blockade,  as  it  had  always  a  free  communication  with 
the  sea ;  for  a  vessel  of  any  burden  will  swim  along  the 
side  of  the  rock.  The  time  in  which  this  castle  was  built 
does  not  seem  to  be  ascertained.  It  can  be  traced  up  as 
far  as  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  it  is  probably 
much  older.  The  tradition  of  the  country  is,  that  it  was 
built  by  the  Danes.  It  was  a  royal  castle,  and  the  Duke 
of  Argyle  was  hereditary  keeper  of  it.  It  was  burned  by 
the  Atholmen.  Nothing  now  remains  but  the  walls,  and 
these  are  not  entire. 

In  the  same  parish  is  the  old  castle  of  Dunduramh.  It 
is  a  large  and  strong  tower,  of  an  irregular  figure^  with 
small  turrets  above  the  angles  in  the  wall ;  but  as  it  is  built 
in  a.  low  situation,  it  could  only  be  a  defence  against  the 
cursory  attacks  of  hostile  neighbours,  or  of  thieves  and 
robbers,  who  fought  for  plunder,  and  when  repul^  fled 
^way.  Above  the  gate  of  the  castle  is  the  following  in* 
scription : 

1596. 

I  Man  BehoId.The.End  of  all.Benought. 

Wiser.Than.The.Heistes  J.trust.In  God. 


Afdkioff 


The  Castle  of  Ardkinglass  is  composed  of  three  sepa- 
rate towers,  each  of  them  fronting  an  area  within.  The 
Space  between  the  towers  is' defended  by  a  strong  wall  a- 
bout  fifteen  feet  high.  In  the  course  of  this  vndl  is  the 
great  gate,  which  is  defended  by  small  round  tonets  ia 
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flatiky  with  apertures,  through  which  tliose  who  assailed  the  AntiqnitloL 
gate  might  be  annoyed  with  arrows,  or  with  small  fire-arms,  '  ' 
The  gate  is  also  defended  by  a  small  tower  immediately  a- 
bove  it,  called  the  Gate  Tower.  Around  the  area,  and  within 
the  walls,  are  smaller  buildings,  for  lodging  servants,  for 
holding  arms,  and  for  storehouses  and  cellars.  This  cas« 
tie  is  also  built  in  a  low  situation,  and  could  not  stand  out 
against  a  regular  investment*  The  time  in  which  this 
castle  was  built  is  not  known  ;  but  there  is  certain  evi* 
dencc^of  its  having  been  repaired  in  the  year  1586.  The 
old  residence  of  the  family  of  Ardkinglass,  of  which  the 
ruins  can  now  scarcely  be  traced,  was  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  present  castle,  but  in  a  more  commanding  situa* 
tion. 

In  the  parish  of  Southend,  the  old  castle  of  Dunavertyjj^^j^^j 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  the  scene  of  some  historical  e- 
vents.  There  is  on  one  side  a  tremendous  precipice  hang* 
ing  over  the  sea  ;  on  the  other,  the  hill  on  which  it  is  si- 
tuated rises  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  Nature  was  as- 
sisted by  art  in  making  this  a  very  strong  hold.  The  sea 
nearly  surrounds  it,  and  the  fosse  is  covered  with  a  draw- 
bridge ;  after  which,  two  or  three  walls,  one  within  the 
6ther,  fortified  the  ascent.  On  the  top  of  this  rock  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles  had  one  of  his  castles,  ip  which  Robert 
Bruce  took  refuge  for  some  nights  during  his  adversity,  as 
appears  from  his  life  by  Archdeacon  Barbour.  There  also 
Alexander  McDonald,  known  by  the  name  of  Alistcr, 
son  of  Coll  Kettach,  who  bad  raised  a  party  of  Irish  and 
Highlanders,  calling  themselves  royalists,  to  assist  Mon- 
trose in  the  civil  wars,  had  his  last  palladium.  Three 
hundred  of  his  men  were  pursued  by  General  Lesslie, 
and  besieged  there,  in  the  1647.  Being  reduced  to  great 
distress  by  the  want  of  water,  they  were  persuaded  to  sur- 
render at  discretion,  after  which  they  were  barbsgroosly 
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ADti<juitie8.  massacred.  The  general,  on  this  occasion,  seems  to  hare 
been  a  nice  casuist.  He  thought  he  kept  his  word  bj  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  discretion  of  the  estates  (which 
was  the  expression  made  use  of  in  the  treaty)  and  hit  own 
discretion,  by  which  thej  were  put  to  death.  His  adju- 
tant*general.  Sir  James  Turner,  in  his  account  of  this 
transaction,  seems  desirous  to  lay  a  share  of  the  guilt  to 
the  account  of  a  Mr  Nair,  who  urged  that  sparing  the 
enemies  of  God  and  the  kirk  ^ould  involve  him  in  the 
like  sin  and  curse  of  Saul  in  sparing  the  Amalekites.  To 
shew  mercy  to  them,  however^  adds  the  historian,  would 
have  been  more  like  a  Christian. 

pid  SaifitSi  The  parish  of  Campbeltown  consisted,  till  lately,  of 
four  distinct  parishes.  One  of  these  was  dedicated  to  St 
Ciaran  ;  the  three  others  were  dedicated  to  the  Saints  Cou- 
slan,  Michael,  and  Caomhghen  (pronounced  Cowin,  and 
translated  Clement).  Each  probably  laboured  to  plant 
the  gospel  in  that  parish,  which  out  of  gratimde  preser- 
ved  his  name.  Of  the  two  last,  some  account  may  be  seen 
in  the  SaMtohgies ;  but  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  met 
with  any  written  account  of  the  first,  although  the  many 
fragments  of  elegant  crosses  found  here  (which  were  so 
numerous  as  to  give  their  name  to  the  adjacent  fisurm) 
give  reason  to  believe  that  the  church  was  much  fre- 
quented, and  the  saint  of  no  ordinary  fame.  Of  Cow- 
in's  exalted  merit  a  most  honourable  testimony  may  be 
fieen  in  the  Gaelic  address  or  invocation  to  him^  preser- 
ved in  an  ancient  missal,  and  beginning  with,  "  O  Cowin, 
now  with  Archangels,"  &c.  These  two  saints,  however, 
Couslan  and  Cowin,  though  both  of  an  unquestionable 
piety,  seem  to  have  had  ideas  on  some  subjects  totally 
difierent.  Couslan,  for  instance,  inculated  in  the  strong- 
est manner  the  indissolubility  of  the  marriage  tie  (a  point 
probably  z^  necessary  to  be  inculcated  i&  his  time  as  io  on/ 
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own)  ;  and  if  lovers  did  not  jet  find  it  convenient  to  marrj,  Antiqmtiet. 
their  joining  hands  through  a  hole  in  a  rude  pillar  near  """^^ 
his  churchy  was  held,  as  it  continued  to  be  till  almost  the 
present  day,  an  interim  tie  of  mutual  fidelitj,  so  strong 
and  sacred,  that  it  is  generally  believed  ia  the  country 
none  ever  broke  it  who  did  not  soon  after  break  his  necky 
or  meet  with  some  other  fatal  accident.  Cowin,  in  his 
district,  took  a  quite  different  course.  He  proposed  that 
all  who  did  not  find  themselves  happy  and  contented  in 
the  married  state  should  be  indulged  with  the  opportunity 
of  parting  and  making  a  second  choice.  For  that  pur- 
pose  he  instituted  an  annual  solemnity,  at  which  all  the 
unhappy  couples  in  his  parish  were  to  asseiyble  at  his 
church  ;  and  at  midnight  all  present  were  sufiliciently 
blindfolded,  and  ordered  to  surround  the  church  at  full 
speed,  with  a  view  of  mixing  thebts  in  the  urn.  The  ino- 
ment  the  ceremony  was  over,  without  allowing  an  instapt 
to  recover  from  the  confusion,  the  word  cabbage  **  seize 
quickly,"  was  pronounced  ;  upon  which  every  man  laid 
hold  of  the  first  female  he  met  with.  Whether  old  or 
youngs  handsome  or  ugly,  good  or  bad,  she  was  hi$  wife 
till  the  next  anniversary  return  of  the  solemnity,  when  he 
had  as  good  a  chance  (if  he  chose  to  submit  to  such  ha- 
zard) of  getting  a  worse  or  a  better  bargain.  The  saint 
soon  bro^ght  his  parishioners  to  understand  that  they  had 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  a  condition,  which  with  aTl  his 
Christian  licence  there  was  little  prospect  of  mending  by 
a  change  ;  and  for  many  ages  the  custom  has  been  only 
handed  down  by  tradition.  The  ruins  of  the  chapels  of 
St  Couslan  and  St  Cowin  having  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  at  a  convenient  distance  from  houses,  are  in  tolerable 
preservation,  and  the  ground  about  them  is  still  sacred 
to  sepulture.  That  of  St  Michael,  surrounded  by  farm- 
^X%  houses,  and,  in  the  true  Scottish  style,  destitute  of 
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Antt<|uitie^  iticlosure,  was  found  to  be  suitable  to  other  uses,  to  nvhiil- 
the  most  of  it  has  been  and  still  is  applied. 

The  Castle  of  Dunoon  was  once  a  rojal  castle,  of 
which  the  family  of  Argyle  were  constables.  They  at  one 
period  lived  there  ;  and  many  of  their  vassals  had  houses 
built  in  the  village  of  Dunoon  for  their  residence  whea 
they  attended  the  court  of  their  chieftain.  These  circum- 
stances, with  the  ferry  towards  Greenock,  and  the  pa- 
rish church,  gave  rise  to  the  village.  Near  the  castle  is 
Tom^a^Mbordf  or  the  "  Hill  or  Court  of  Justice  ;'*  and 
CusparSf  or  the  Butts  for  shooting  with  the  bow  and 
arrow.  The  butts  are  now  down  ;  but  the  field  where 
they  were  placed,  though  ploughed,  still  bears  that  name. 
The  village  of  Punoon  was  also  the  place  where  the 
bishops  of  Argyle  resided  in  the  last  period  of  episcopacy 
in  Scotland,  instead  of  the  island  of  Lismore. 

The  proprietors  of  this  county  have  in  general  deserted 
the  ancient  towers  and  castles  in  which  their  predecessors 
resided,  and  have  formed  for  themselves  commodious  mo- 
dem mansions ;  many  of  which,  such  as  Strachur  Park, 
Appin  House,  and  various  others,  are  considerable  or- 
InYcnry  naments  to  the  country.  But  the  House  of  Inv^rary,  the 
Caftk-  principal  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  is  the  chief  or- 
nament of  the  West  Highlands.  The  approach  to  it  oa 
the  road  from  Glasgow  is  very  magnificent.  Loch  Fyoe^ 
on  its  northern  extremity,  is  very  narrow,  but  it  gradu- 
ally widens  ;  and  on  passing  a  steep  hill  at  some  distance 
from  Inverary,  a  most  delightful  landscape  opens  to  the 
view.  The  lake  here  appears  a  large  bay,  round  whick 
are  ranged  the  beautiful  plantations  of  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle, covering  the  ground,  to  a  vast  extent,  from  the  lako 
to  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains.  The  castle, 
rearing  its  towers  above  the  woods,  has  a  very  pictuaesqae 
efifect  I  to  the  south-east  of  wbich^  and  dose  to  the  bay^ 
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appears  the  town  of  Inverary  in  an  uniform  Ibc  of  hand-^J^JjJ^ 
«ome  buildings.     On  the  right  is  a  fine  view  of  Duni- 
^ich,  a  steep  hill,^  700  feet  perpendicular,  covered  witl| 
wood  almost  to  the  summit. 

Inverarj*  Castle,  on  the  western  side  of  Loch  Fyne, 
stands  upon  a  gentle  rise,  and  i^  surrounded  by  a  spaciout 
9^ea,  bounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  some  of 
which  are  rugged  and  broken,  others  entirely  covered  with 
wood*  One  of  these  mountains  is  Dunicoich,  already 
poticed.  It  is  coRrered  with  wood,  excepting  where  the 
rugged  rocks  project  through  the  trees,  and  add  greatly 
\p  its  grandeur.  On  its  top  stands  a  lonely  watch-tower, 
whiph,  like  every  thing  useful  or  characteristic,  has  a 
good  effect.  Had  this  hill  been  crowned  with  an  oma** 
xnental  building,  the  effect  would  have  been  absurd.  A 
plan,  however,  was  once  proposed  for  ornamenting  this  hill 
with  ramparts  and  bastion^,  which,  if  executed,  would 
entirely  have  destroyed  its  simplicity  and  grandeur,  - 
Through  the  lawn  before  the  castle,  the  Arey,  a  fine  nu 
pid  stream,  runs  into  the  loph. 

Loch  Fyne  is  the  glory  of  the  scene.  It  spreads  out 
into  a  noble  bay  before  the  front  of  the  castle ;  forming 
an  irregular  circle  of  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  in 
circumference,  beautifully  indented  with  a  variety  of  pen- 
insulas, and  surrounded  by  mountains*  It  is,  as  Mr 
Gilpin  says,  an  object  not  only  beautiful  in  itself,  but  it 
makes  a  fine  contrast  with  (he  woods  and  mountains  a« 
pund  it. 

The  House  of  Inverary,  though  by  no  means  an  old 
bulding,  is  built  iu4he  form  of  a  castle,  seemingly  upon 
the  plan  of  the  mansions  of  some  of  the  German  nobility. 
It  is  a  square  building,  with  a  tower  at  each  comer,  and  a 
|)i|;h  glared  payilion^  ihooting  up  gbove  the  towers  from 
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Antiqatties-the  centre  of  the  roof,  which  gives  the  whole  an  appearanen 
well  siuted  to  the  scene.  This  noble  mansion  relies  on  its 
own  merits,  and  its  situation  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  stranger.  It  presents  no  white  or  splendid  coloar 
to  the  eye,  forming  an  ostentatious  contrast  to  the  shadj 
groves  which  surround  it ;  but  its  grey  sombre  hue  har« 
monizes  with  the  scene,  and  gives  an  air  of  tranquil- 
lity and  dignity  to  the  whole.  It  is  built  of  iapis  oUarir, 
brought  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  loch ;  a  stone  that 
will  in  all  probability  long  stand  the  effects  of  the  wea^ 
ther,  but  which  is  extremely  soft,  and  wears  with  fric- 
tion. The  stone  steps  at  the  entrance  are  very  muck 
worn.  This  stone  is  called  lapis  oUaris,  or  pot-stone,  be- 
cause the  ancients  used  to  form  it  into  pots  and  other  utea« 
sils.  A  single  shower  of  rain  turns  this  stone  almost 
black  $  but  a  gleam  of  the  sun  restores  its  original  colour. 
In  this  weeping  climate  a  stranger  will  scarcely  fail  to 
have  an  opportimity  of  observing  the  phenomenon  aUu* 
ded  to. 

The  hall  of  the  house  is  very  spacious,  hung  romi 
with  arms  and  other  ornaments  suited  to  the  style  of  a 
Highland  castle.  This  room  is  lighted  by  the  high  mid- 
j  die  windows ;  and  is  sursounded  by  a  gallery,  in  which  is 
an  organ,  that  must  have  a  grand  and  striking  effect  on  the 
ear.  This  is  by  much  the  largest  room  in  the  house,  and 
the  only  one  perfectly  corresponding  to  the  magnificent 
exterior  of  the  castle.  The  other  rooms  are  fitted  up  in  a 
modern  style,  with  exquisite  taste.  The  large  drawing* 
room,  particularly^  is  a  noble  apattment,  adorned  with 
beautiful  tapestry.  The  turret  rooms  serve  chiefly  as 
small  libraries  or  private  parlours,  and  are  most  of  them 
ornamented  with  good  prints. 

Portraits.  The  portraits  are  the  only  valuable  paintings.  There 
is  a  fine  one  of  the  late  Duke  of  Hamilton  $  it  was  painted 
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in  Italy.  There  is  also  a  head  of  the  Marquis  of  Argy le»  Andgnitki. 
^eho  made  a  dtsnnguished  figure  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First,  and  daring  the  usurpation.  He  is  in  a  black 
dress,  with  short  hair.  Pennant  has  given  a  character  of 
him,  which,  though  somewhat  overcharged,  is  not  desti* 
tute  of  truth  :  '^  He  was  a  man  of  craft  and  subtility,  and 
in  his  heart  no  friend  to  the  royal  cause,  but  temporising 
according  to  the  complexion  of  the  times ;  concurring 
heartily,  but  secretly,  with  the  disaffected  powers,  and  ex- 
tending a  faint  and  timid  aid  to  the  shackled  royalty  of 
Charles  the  Second,  when  in  the  year  1050  he  entrusted 
himself  to  his  northern  subjects.  He  was  at  all  times  pro* 
viding  pleas  of  merit  with  both  parties,  but  was  appa* 
rently  sincere  with  the  usurpers  only.  With  them  he 
took  an  active  part  during  their  plenitude  of  power  ;  yet 
at  first  only  claimed  protection,  freedom,  and  payment  of 
his  debts  due  from  the  English  parliament.  His  own  in- 
terest seems  to  have  been  constandy  in  view.  While 
Charles  was  in  his  hands,  he  received  from  that  penetra- 
ting prince  a  promissory  note  for  great  honours  and  emo« 
luments.  He  is  charged,  with  encouraging  his  people  ia 
various  acts  of  murder  and  cruelty  :  but  the  provocations 
he  had  received  from  the  horrible  ravages  of  Montrose  may 
perhaps  extenuate  retaliation  on  those  of  his  neighbours 
who,  for  any  thing  that  appears,  partook  of  the  excesses. 
He  is  charged  also  with  possessing  himself  of  the  estates  of 
those  who  were  put  to  death  by  his  authority ;  a  charge 
which  his  fine  defence  on  bis  trial  does  not  repel.  His  ge- 
nerosity in  dedinbg  to  take  an  open  part  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  arch-enemy  Montrose  would  have  dpne  him 
great  honour,  had  he  not  meanly  placed  himself  in  a  win- 
dow to  see  the  fallen  hero  pass  in  a  cart  to  receive  judge- 
ment. On  the  restoration  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  nuuuu 
It  was  intended  th^t  he  should  oadcrgo  the  same  ignomi- 
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Anriqtfltiefcnioos  death,  which  was  afterwards  changed  to  that  o(be« 
heading.  *  I  could/  said  he,  '  die  like  a  Romao^  but  I 
choose  rather  to  die  like  a  Christian.*  He  fell  with  he- 
roism: in  his  last  moments,  with  truth,  exculpating  himself 
from  having  anj  concern  in  the  murder  of  liis  royal  mas* 
ter  ;  and  calming  his  conscience  with  the  opinion  that  his 
triminal  compliances  were  but  the  epidemic  disease  and 
fault  of  his  times.  His  guilt  of  treason  is  indbputable ; 
but  the  acts  of  grace  in  1041  and  1051  ought  certainly  to 
have  secured  him  from  capital  punishment." 

Here  is  likewise  a  head  of  his  son,  the  Earl  of  Argjle, 
whose  character  was  very  different  from  that  of  his  father. 
He  was  steady  ^d  yirtuous,  and  firm  to  the  trust  reposed 
in  him  by  Charles  th^  Second  during  all  the  misfortunes 
of  that  prince.  He  steadily  supported  him,  and  in  1050  re- 
ftised  to  receive  his  commission  as  colonel  of  the  king's 
guards  from  the  states  of  Scotland  ;  but,  for  the  preserva- 
tion  of  the  royal  prerogative,  insisted  on  receiving  it  from 
Charles  alone,  whom  the  Scots  had  raised  to  the  throne 
of  their  kingdom,  in  opposition  to  Cromwel  and  the  £ng« 
lish  parliament.  In  every  respect  he  acted  a  moderate 
and  patriotic  part.  After  the  complete  restp^t^on  of 
Charles  the  Second  to  the  throne  of  England,  he  refused 
to  acquiesce  in  the  unprincipled  and  tyrannical  measures 
which  the  ministers  of  that  prince  adopted  in  Scotland.  In 
1001,  they  had  framed  an  oath  or  test,  which  they  re* 
quired  all  persons  to  take ;  but  Argyle,  acting  conscienti* 
ously,  thought  it  necessary  to  make  an  explanation  of  the 
oath.  The  result  was,  that  under  the  same  prince,  to 
whom  he  had  steadily  adhered  in  his  utmost  adversity,  he 
was  brought  to  trial  and  condenmed  without  a  crime ;  and 
the  infamous  sentence  would  have  been  executed^if  he  had 
not  escaped  from  the  power  of  his  enemies.  In  1085,  ia 
goncert  with  the  Puke  of  Monmouth,  he  made  t^ie  un« 
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successful  attempt,  formerly  noticed,  to  restore  the  liber-  Antigmki^^ 
ties  and  preserve  the  protestant  religion  of  Scotland,  both 
of  which  were  then  invaded  bj  James  the  Second.  Ha- 
ving been  -made  a  prisoner,  he  was  put  to  death  on  his 
former  sentence.  On  the  daj  of  his  execution  he  eat  his 
dinner  cheerfully,  took  a  sleep  after  it,  and  fell  with  a 
oalmness  suitable  to  the  integrity  of  his  life. 

The  old  residence  of  the  Argjrle  family  was  a  very 
large  and  strong  castle,  within  a  small  distance  of  the  pre« 
sent  one,  towards  the  river,  which  has  been  taken  down 
within  these  thirty  years.  The  hills  were  formerly  na« 
kedy  and  the  grounds  possessed  the  savage  roughness 
oommon  to  uncultivated  parts  of  this  country ;  and  it  does 
BOt  appear  that  any  thing  considerable  was  done  towards 
the  improvement  and  embellishment  of  the  place  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  century  before  the  last,  when  the  Mar- 
quis of  Argyle,  before  mentioned,  began  to  plant  a  few 
trees  and  project  some  other  improvements.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  he  was  early  diverted  from  this  purpose 
by  the  confusion  of  the  times ;  and  th^t  nothing  Was  af- 
terwards done  till  the  re-establishment  of  the  Earl  hisson> 
which  took  place  some  time  between  the  year  I66a  and 
1070.  During  the  short  period  of  his  possession,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  had  particularly  bent  his  thoughts  towards 
beautifying  the  family  seat.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  old* 
est  trees  about  Inverary  are  of  his  planting,  and  remain  a 
signal  instance  of  his  good  taste  and  discernment  respect- 
ing what  was  best  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
climate.  Some  of  the  most  admired  avenues,  rows  of 
trees,  and  plantations,  were  designed  by  him,  and  plainly 
show,  that  had  he  lived  longer  he  would  have  done  much* 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  several  suc- 
cessors to  the  estate  and  honours  of  Argyle  have  been  par- 
ticularly  attentive  to  extending  their  plantations  and  em-^ 
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Aptigmties.  bellishing  the  place.  The  present  castle  was  hegm  about 
the  year  1745  hy  Archibald  Duke  of  Argjle.  He,  how« 
ever,  finished  little,  more  than  the  shell.  The  rebellion 
breaking  out  at  the  time,  interrupted  the  work.  It  was  in 
a  few  years  after  resumed  and  finished.  Since  that  time 
large  sums  have  been  annually  expended  by  his  snccess* 
ors,  the  two  last  dukes,  in  improvements  and  decorations. 
It  is  said  that  the  money  laid  out  since  1745,  in  plantbg, 
improving,  making  roads,  and  other  works  of  utility  and 
decoration,  about  Inverary  Castle,  amount  to  L.250,000f 
and  the  late  Duke,  after  his  accession  to  the  estate,  ex- 
pended at  least  L.3000  per  annum  in  this  way.  Eveiy 
walk  in  the  environs  of  this  noble  mansion  astonishes  t 
stranger  with  the  immense  quantity  of  wood  by  which  it 
is  surrounded.  It  is  supposed  to  be  worth  little  less  than 
L.200,000.  The  thinning  of  the  woods  produces  no  less 
than  L.1500  annually.  From  an  elevated  spot  on  the  base 
of  Dunicoich  is  an  advantageous  view  of  the  castle,  town, 
and  loch,  forming  a  most  magnificent  and  beautiful  scene. 
There  is  a  winding  walk  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  from 
whence  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  ornamented  grounds 
of  the  Duke,  extending  to  nearly  thirty  miles  in  dxcuflN 
ference* 
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ISLANDS  OF  ARGYLESHIRE. 

/Vrotlesbire  contains  a  great  number  of  islands.     O^ 
these  only  four  small  islands  are  situated  to  the  north  of 
the  Point  of  Ardnamurchan ;  viz.  Cannay^  Sanday,  Rum, 
and  Muck*     These^  with  the  Island  of  Egg,  formerly  de« 
scribed  under  the  head  of  Inverness-shire,  form  the  pa« 
rish  of  Small  Isles.     The  Island  of  Gannay  lies  in  thectttinaj, 
channel  between  Sky  and  the  Long  Island,  or  chain  of 
islands  extending  from  Lewis  on  the  north  to  Bernera  oa 
the  south.     Gannay  is  about  four  computed  miles  long, 
and  one  broad.     It  consists  partly  of  high  and  partly  of 
low  ground,  of  considerable  fertility.     Its  cattle  grow  to 
what  is  accounted  in  the  Highlands  a  large  size.     On  the 
south-east  side  of  Gannay  lies  an  islet  called  Sanday,  se- 
parated from  it  by  a  strait,  which  is  only  covered  at  high 
water.     This  small  island  is  valued  on  account  of  its  soil. 
Between  this  island  and  Gannay  lies  the  well  known  and 
much  frequented  harbour  of  that  name.     This  harbour 
is  safe,  especially  for  ships  of  moderate  size.    It  is,  how* 
ever,  shallow  and  confined ;    and  without  a  favourable 
wind  it  is  difficult  to  enter  or  to  leave  it :  and  this  incon« 
venience  is  increased  by  a  large  rock  without  the  mouth 
of  it,  which  is  sometimes  wholly  under  water. 

In  Gannay  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  rock  called  Plumb- 
pudding  rock  (breccia)  j  and  that,  in  some  places,  connected 
^ilh  the  basaltic  rock.  A  singular  instance  of  this  is  a 
steep  and  lofty  rock  called  Gorrandhun,  on  the  top  of 
which  a  small  ruinous  building  remains.  Not  many  y  ard& 
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^  C«inay>  distant  from  this  is  a  rock  of  the  plamptidding  kindlf 
Usnsual  which  is  sometimes  surrounded  bj  the  sea.  On  the  side  of 
^f*^  it  next  the  rock,  considerablj  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
there  is,  in  a  horizontal  position,  apparently  the  remains  of 
a  tree,  the  wood  of  which  seems  to  be  in  a  decaying  state, 
forming  a  part  of  the  solid  rock,  and  having  at  least  five 
or  six  fathoms  of  the  rock  above  it.  There  is  no  room 
to  doubt  that  it  has  been  wood,  and  its  fibres  have  a  near 
resemblance  to  those  of  oak.  Its  situation  makes  it  one 
one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  discovered  in  any  country. 
CompMs  One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  island  is  the  Compass  Hill 
in  Cannay .  It  is  called  the  Compass  Hill,  from  its  extraor* 
dinary  effect  upon  the  mariner*s  compass.  When  a  compass 
is  brought  to  a  particular  situation  thereon,  its  needle  is 
immediately  reversed.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  a 
steep  rock  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  bar- 
bour  when  a  compass  is  brought  near  it*  Basaltic  pillars 
are  found  upon  the  coast  of  this  island, 
flbgnkr  A  whimsical  custom  exists  here,  which  is,  that  at 
Michaelmas  day  every  man  mounts  his  horse,  uniur^ 
nished  with  saddle,  and  takes  behind  him  cither  some 
young  girl  or  his  neighbour's  wife,  and  then  rides  back* 
vrards  and  forwards  from  the  village  to  a  certain  cross, 
without  being  able  to  give  any  reason  for  the  origin  of 
this  custom*  After  the  processicm  is  over,  they  alight  at 
some  public  house,  where,  strange  to  say,  the  females 
treat  the  companions  of  their  ride.  When  they  retire  td 
their  houses,  an  entertainment  is  prepared  with  primeval 
simplicity.  The  chief  part  consists  of  a  great  oat  cake, 
called  Struan  Michael,  or  ''St  Michael's  cake,"  compo* 
scd  of  two  pecks  of  meal,  and  formed  like  the  quadrant 
of  a  circle.  It  is  daubed  over  with  milk  and  eggs,  and 
theti  placed  to  harden  before  the  fire*  Matrimony  is  held 
in  such  esteem  here,  that  aa  old  maid  or  old  bachelor  is 
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hiiihrely  khown.  Hence  large  emigraiicms  neceiwiljriakf  ^^^^  .^ 
^•ce  $  and  Ihe  fidlnre,  in  an j  degreC|  of  the  ctop^  pro- 
doces  the  danger  of  a  famine;  About  twentj  tons  of  kelp 
are  made  upon  the  shores  every  third  jear.  Till  latdj^ 
that  cotton  goods  have  been  introduced^  all  the  clothing 
was  manufactured  at  home :  The  Women  not  onlj  spin 
the  wool>  but  weave  the  cloth :  Tlie  men  make  theit 
•Wn  shoes,  tan  the  leather  with  the  bark  of  willows,  or 
the  roots  of  the  formentitta  encta,  or  tormentil  $  and  in 
defect  of  wax«-thread  use  split  thongs*  The  propertj  of 
the  island  belongs  to  Mr  McDonald  of  Claoronald.  It 
wcientlj  belonged  to  th^  Bishop  of  the  Isles;  Here,  as  in 
other  places  in  the  Highlands^  the  farms,  which  are  five 
in  number^  are  little  townships*  The  arable  land  in  ever/ 
farm  is  divided  into  four  parts,  and  lots  are  cast  for  them 
at  Christmas;  The  produce,  when  reaped  and  dried^  is  di« 
Tided  among  theiti  in  proportion  to  their  rents ;  and  for 
want  of  mills  is  ground  in  the  quern.  All  the  pasture  is 
eommon  from  May  to  the  beginning  of  September;  Cod 
and  ling  abound  on  the  east  Coast  of  Cannaj; 

Rum  is  the  largest  of  thd  smaB  ides  now  under  consi-Rostf 
deration;  It  is  about  eight  miles  Idng^  and  nearly  of  the 
same  breadth^  containing  22,000  §quar^  acfesi  It  il  in^ 
ferior  in  fertility  to  the  other  isles,  beihg  in  genet al  rug- 
ged, mountainous^  and  barren,-  and  fitter  forpasttire  than 
for  agnculture;  Horses  ate  reared  in  it  for  sale.  They 
are  remarkable  for  their  taiaSl  size^  and  their  high  spirit 
and  hardiness.'  A  considerable  number  of  sheep  itod  black 
eattle  are  also  reared  here  i  but  the  sheep  tfare  generally 
of  the  small  white<rfaced  sort,*  which  were  the  original 
theep  of  the  Highlands.  In  Rum  there  were  formerly 
great  nmnbets  of  deer :  ther6  was  also  a  copae  of  woo<^ 
that  afforded  cover  to  their  fawn  from  birds  of  prey,  pat^ 
licularly  from  the  eagle.    While  the  wood  throve^  ditf 
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R<fc^     deer  A%o  throve.  Now  that  the  wood  is  totally  destroyed 
the  deer  are  extirpated.    Before  the  use  of  fire-arms,  tbcii 
method  of  killing  deer  was  as  follows :  Oa  eatb  side  of 
a  glen  formed  by  two  mountains,  stone  dikes  were  be- 
gun pretty  high  in  the  mountains,  and  carried  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  valleys,  always  drawing  nearer  Ull  within  three 
or  four  feet  of  each  other.     From  this  narrow  pass  a  cir- 
cular place  was  inclosed  by  a  stone  waU,  of  a  height  suf- 
ficient to  confine  the  deer.     To  this  place  they  were  pur- 
sued and  destroyed.     The  vestige  of  one  of  these  inclo- 
aures  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Rum.     In  some  of  the  high 
hills  of  Rum  ptarmigans  are  found.     In  respect  of  siic, 
they  are  somewhat  less  than  grouse  ;  and,  for  security  a- 
gainst  birds   of  prey,   they  assume  the   colour   of  the 
ground.     In  coM  seasons  they  arc  as  white  as  snow  ;  is 
other  seasons  they  arc  spotted  white  and  blue,  like  the 
craggy  cliffs  among  which  they  live.     The  other  birds 
are  the  same  as  in  the  west  of  Scotland.     The  mtgratoiy 
birds  are  rails,  cuckows,   woodcocks,  swallows,  arctic 
gulls,  and  soland  geese. 
Htfbwn        The  only  harbour  in  Rum  is  Loch  Sere£ort,  on  the 
east  coast.     It  bears  east  and  west,  and  ruos  a  conside- 
rable  way  into  the  island.     It  is  easy  of  access,  the  en- 
trance being  pretty  wide.     There  are  some  sunk  rocks 
on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance.     Between  these  rocks 
*     ttn4  the  north  side  are  about  three-fourths  of  its  whole 
breadth  perfectly  clear,  affordmg  sufficient  room  to  Uck 
in  or  out  at  pleasure.     The  harbour  is  only  open  to  the 
eastward,  and  amsequently  there  is  seldom  any  great 
swell.     It  is  spacious,  its  ground  good,  its  depth  of  water 
from  five  to  seven  fathoms,  and  there  is  a  good  outlet  either 
north  or  south.     Near  the  head,  and  on  the  south  side  of 
this  harbour,  a  pier  was  begun  a  few  years  since,  which 
is  sUll  carried  on,  but  not  finished*    This  is  sustained  as 
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Statute  labour*  This  harbour,  to  be  frequente<ly  needs  ^""^ 
onlj  to  be  better  known  ;  as  it  is  not  only  commodious  ia 
tselfy  but  lies  convenient  for  supplies  of  beef  and  mut- 
ton at  a  very  moderate  r^e.  The  general  form  of  Rum 
is,  that  the  land  slopes  towards  the  east ;  but  on  the  south* 
west  forms  precipices  of  a  tremendous  height.  At  the  foot 
of  Sgormor,  opposite  to  Cannaj,  are  found  abundance  o£ 
agates,  of  that  species  called  by  Cronstedt  Achates  ChaL 
etdonisans;  improperly,  white  cornelians:  Several  singular 
strata,  such  as  grey  quartz  ston^  ;  another,  a  mixture  of 
quartz  and  basaltes  \  a  black  stone  spotted  with  white  like 
porphyry,  but  with  the  appearance  of  a  lava  ;  fine  grit  or 
freestone  ;  and  the  cinereous  indurated  bole  of  CronstedL 
This  island  having  no  mill,  the  corn  is  graddanned^  or  burnt 
out  of  the  ear,  instead  of  being  thrashed.  This  is  per« 
formed  two  ways  :  First,  by  cutting  off  the  ears  and  dry* 
ing  them  in  a  kiln  j  then  setting  fir^  to  them  on  a  floor, 
and  picking  out  the  grains,  by  this  operation  rendered  as 
black  as  coal.  The  other  method  is  more  expeditious :  For 
the  whole  sheaf  is  burnt  without  the  trouble  of  cutting  off 
the  ears ;  a  most  ruinbus  practice,-  as  it  destroys  both 
thatch  and  manure,  and  on  that  account  has  been  wisely 
prohibited  in  some  of  the  islands.  Graddanned  corn  was 
the  parched  corn  of  holy  writ.  Thus  Boaz  presents  his 
beloved  Ruth  with  parched  com  ;  and  Jesse  sends  David 
with  an  ephah  of  the  same  to  his  son  in  the  camp  ot  Saul. 
We  have  already  remarked,  that  in  ancient  times  the 
grinding  was  performed  by  the  same  sort  of  quern  ot 
hand-mill.  By  the  aid  of  the  mosses  upon  its  hills  the 
inhabitants  of  Rum  obtain  abundance  of  fuel ;  of  which 
those  in  other  isles,  particularly  in  Cannay,  are  often  in 
want 

The  Isle  of  Muck  is  between  two  and  three  miles  tA 
length  and  one  in  breadth.    It  lies  about  four  miles  to  the 
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Mtttfc*  sonth>west  ef  the  Island  of  Egg.  Its  surface  i»  prettf 
low,  and  the  soil  good.  It  contains  onlj  one  hill,  of  no 
great  height.  Its  cattle  attain  to  a  considerable  size.  Om 
the  north-west  side  of  Isle  Muck  lies  Eillean-man^Each^ 
•*  Island  of  Horses."^  Between  them  is  a  foul,  rodcy,  nar- 
row channd,  which  frequently  ebbs  drj.  This  island 
is  of  inconsiderable  extent,  but  good  for  pasture*  In  Ide 
Muck  there  are  a  few  creeks,  which  afford  shelter  fea 
small  boats,  but  no  safe  harbour  for  vessels.  In  two  of 
these  creeks  are  piers  in  an  imperfect  state. 

This  island  is  ill  provided  with  fuel,  and  imports  peat 
from  the  Island  of  Rum. 

In  former  times  this  group  of  islands  is  said  to  have 
had  names  sometimes  given  them  different  from  those 
which  thej  now  bear.  Thus  Egg  was  ealled  Eiliati^maM* 
Basunere^  ^  the  island  of  the  great  woman  ;**  Ikunk  waa 
ealled  Rioghachi*na*Ferraisle»EadhaUhf  **  the  kingdoa 
of  the  wild  forest  ;'*  Cannaj  was  called  jti^t'Esltam^Tm* 
raimin,  ^*  the  island  Ijing  across  ;**  and  Isle  Mack,  Firr 
Chrmtne^  ^*  the  sow's  ishmd."  But  these  maj  be  suppo- 
sed poetical  names  given  bjr  the  Gaelic  batds ;  and  the 
superstitious  are  said  to  have  used  them,  and  theift  oalj, 
when  at  sea  and  bound  for  these  islands. 

The  croup,  pleorisj,  and  hoopmg  eougb^  are  the  £sea- 
aes  most  &tal  in  t^se  islands.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Itomaa  catholics.  A  catholic  priest  and  i^ 
fresh jterian  minister  both  reside  in  Egg,  and  visit  Ae  o- 
ther  islands  occasionaltj.  The  inhabitants  are  said  to  be 
very  tolerant,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  one  priest  thej 
attend  the  other.  Indeed  the  Highlanders  were  never  vet^* 
scrupulous  in  rdUgious  matters.  They  usuallj  took  their 
fdigion  from  their  chieftain,  in  the  same  manner  as  their 
consciences  always  found  him  in  the  right  in  every  dis* 
gote.    Their  chiefs,  on  the  fther  hand,  submitted  hj 
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degrees  to  the  religion,  as  they  were  under  the  necessitj     CMl 
#f  submitting  to  the  government,  which  prevailed  in  the        ' 
more  populous  and  fertile  ierritory  of  the  south  of  Scot- 
land. 

The  remaining  islands  of  Argjieshire  lie  to  the  south 
of  the  Point  of  Ardnamurchan,  or  in  the  same  latitude 
with  the  continental  part  of  the  couhty.  The  most  west* 
€m  are  the  islands  of  Coll  and  Tirey ;  both  of  which 
are  long  and  narrow,  stretching  from  north-<ast  to  south* 
west.  ^  Coll  is  the  more  northern,  and  Tirey  the  more 
southern  of  the  two.  The  island  of  Coll  is  about  thir-  OJL 
teen  nules  in  length,  and  three  in  breadth.  The  shores 
are  rocky,  and  in  many  places  precipitous.  The  interior 
parts  of  the  isle  rise,  but  to  no  lofty  elevation  ;  and  the 
surface  is  diversified  by  craggy  but  inconsiderable  emi-. 
sences  over  all  its  extent.  The  springs,  small  lakes,  and 
narrow  streams,  are  numerous }  the  lakes  not  fewer  than 
forty-eight,  of  which  nineteen  abound  in  trouts.  The  soil 
is  either  peat  earth,  or  a  light  thin  gravel,  upon  a  bpttom 
of  rode  or  sand.  Here  are  no  trees.  Heath  covers  the 
greater  p^t  of  the  isle.  Fields  of  com  and  green  grasses 
are  here  and  there  interspersed.  No  reptiles  infest  Coll* 
Geese  of  th;:ee  different  sorts,  swans,  rails,  green  and  grey 
plovers,  and  mouse-coloured  swallows,  are  the  most  re* 
markable  of  the  birds  of  this  isle.  Multitudes  of  rabbits 
burrow  in  the  sand  at  its  east  end  ;  for  a  driving  sand 
,  there  encroaches  gradually  on  the  soil,  as  in  the  Uists^ 
before  described.  A  couple  of  hares,  introduced  about 
eight  or  nine  years  since,  have  multiplied  in  that  space  of 
time  to  many  hundreds^  Mr  McLean  of  CoU  is  proprie- 
tor of  the  greater  part  of  the  island  ;  but  portions  at  ita 
two  extremities  belong  to  the  Duke  of  Argjle.  Its  in- 
habitants are  in  number  104I.  Here  are  artisans  in  all 
4b(^  mote  4iecessary  a\echanic  9rts,  but  uqh^  esuoently 
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CplL  expert  lu  their  cmplojments.  Coll  being  very  ndvanta* 
geously  situated  for  the  fishing,  whenever  the  natives 
have  gone  out  upon  the  banks,  their  successes  have  been 
such  as  to  enable  them  to  persevere  in  cultivating  this  de« 
partment  of  industry  :  jet  are  the  adjacent  fishing  banks 
frequented  chiefly  by  fisliers  from  Barray,  from  Ireland, 
from  Air,  and  from  the  east  coast  of  Scotland.  Bat  fishes 
are  continually  taken  for  domestic  use,  if  not  for  expor- 
tation. The  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and  the  naked 
C9ndition  of  the  island,  have  rendered  sheep  so  ooproil- 
table  an  article  of  stock,  that  they  have  been  almost 
wholly  banished  from  Coll.  Other  reasons  also  concor- 
red  to  recommend  this  economy.  The  wetness  of  the 
pastufe  is  destructive  to  sheep  in  winter.  In  summer  they 
'  suffer  by  cropping  cenain  noxious  weeds.  They  break 
the  surface,  so  as  to  favour  the  driving  of  the  sands ;  and 
they  consume  all  the  more  nourishing  plant5,  so  ais  to  ren- 
der the  soil  unfit  for  feeding  black  cattle.  Black  cattle 
are  the  favourite  living  farm  stock.  Some  of  the  large 
breed  have  been  introduced.  One  of  these,  after  having 
be^n  some  time  fed  by  Mr  Spearman  of  Northunaberland, 
was  lately  found  to  weigh,  in  beef,  tallow,  and  hide,  in 
stone  5^  ponnds.  Thirtt  en  hundred  are  the  sum  of  the 
black  cattle  in  Col!  ;  of  these,  30  are,  at  an  average, 
slaughtered  in  the  island,  and  250  exported.  The  sheep 
are  $00.  Tlie  horses  afe  many.  A  full-grown  horse 
brings  a  price  between  L,2  and  L.5.  Fifty* five  tons  of 
kelp  are  annually  made  on  the  shores  of  Coll.  Agricul- 
ture begins  to  be  improved  in  the  island.  Inclosures  be- 
gin to  be  extended  over  the  farms.  Roads  are  n^ade  and 
repaired.  The  ploughing  is  indeed  awkward  and  incon- 
venient. Two  ihcri  with  two  horses  first  guide  and  drag 
the  restle,  which  cuts  without  opening  the  furrow.  These 
are  followed  by  the  Scottish  plough,  drawn  by  |biir  lior« 
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ues,  and  guided  by  other  two  men,  which  tpens  up  the  T^^-  ^ 
furrow  and  turns  over  the  sod.  Sea-ware,  the  manure  in 
this  as  in  the  other  isles,  is  conveyed  from  the  shore  to 
the  jield  in  creels,  two  oipon  a  horse's  back.  The  crop, 
however  plentiful,  can  scarcely  ever  afford  an  adequate 
compensation  for  the  labour  necessary  to  raise  it.  Hete 
is  no  good  mill.  When  the  black  oats  and  barley  have 
been  reaped  and  gathered  in,  the  com  required  for  daily 
Xi$e  is  parched,  and  then  ground  in  the  quern,  at  a  great 
jfvaste  of  straw,  of  grain,  and  of  womens  labour.  A  great 
part  of  the  barley  is  consumed  in  tlie  distillation  of  whis* 
kj,  of  which  there  is  a  quantity  annually  exported  from 
Collf  .  A  i:onsiderable  portion  of  the  labour  of  summer 
is  necessary  to  cut,  to  dry,  and  to  bring  home,  peats  for 
iueU  Flax  and  hemp  are  raised,  but  not  in  large  quanti^ 
lies*  Grass  seeds  hav^  been  sown  with  sufficient  advan- 
tage. At  Crosfl^pool,  in  this  island^  is  a  lead  mine.  The 
Castle  of  Coll  is  a  strong  square-built  fabric,  with  turrets, 
&c.     It  i$  still  in  tolerable  repair. 

Tirey,  to  the  south  of  CoU,  is  about  eleven  miles  loQgTirrj. 
and  two  miles  and  a  half  broad»  The  coast  is  mostly 
rbcl^y,  intersected  with  many  beautiful  sandy  bays»  some 
of  them  a  mile  broad  at  the  head.  About  one«half  of  the 
surface  is  arable,  interspersed  with  small  rocks  and  rising 
grouads,  none  of  whichare  above  950  feet  above  the  sear 
level  i  but  the  surface  in  general  is  so  even  that  its  ancient 
name  was  Riog^Hach4-bar'Fathuini  u  e.  ''the  kingdom 
whose  summits  are  lower  than  the  waves:*'  And  this  name, 
still  used  in  the  p<^ular  dialect  of  the  Hebrides,  describes 
the  low  situation  of  the  island,  as  the  waves  tfre  often 
seen  from  the  one  shore  rising  apparently  several  feet  a- 
bove  the  level  of  the  ^ther.  In  the  int^ior  of  the  island 
are  not  fewer  tl^an  twenty-four  smal)  lakes,  covering  in  all  «^ 
about  OOQ  acres,  msi^y  of  which  might  easily  be  drained* 
Jn  pn^of  these  is  a  stnall  island,  on  which  was^a  square  tur^ 
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,  T*^?  tetted  casde,  with  an  entrance  bjr  a  drawbridge*  Upon  ditt 
roin»  of  this  a  neat  house  is  erected  for  the  residence  ^dic 
Duke  •f  Argjle's  faptor ;  and  fhe  island  was  made  %  pen- 
insnla.  Tbe  soil  of  Tirej  is  various,  from  a  black  ttrnvj 
earth  to  sand ;  which  last  is  the  most  prevalent*  The 
frops  are  ginieralTj  bear  9^nd  black  oats,  with  potatoes  a84 
amall  quantities  of  lint*  There  is  no  wood  on  the  island ; 
but,  like  the  other  islands  of  the  Hebrides,  largo  roots 
mid  trunks  of  trees  are  found  in  all  tbe  mosses.  Tlie  Ssh* 
ftitB  employ  a  number  of  han4s,  as  well  as  the  manOr 
factnre  of  kelp,  of  which  there  is  annuallj  burnt  abont 
245  tons.  The  number  of  sheep  in  the  island  is  000,  of 
black  cattle  1800,  and  of  horses  1400.  There  is  a  regu* 
lar  ferrj  from  this  island  to  Coll,  three  miles  distant ; 
which  is^  often  dangerous,  owing  to  a  htzry  awell  from 
the  Atlantic,  and  a  rapid  current  and  breakers  oyer  shifts 
ing  sands  and  rocks,  from  CoU  there  is  a  stated  ferrf 
to  Mull. 
^krmuk  Tbe  Geanm-haira,  tbe  west  point  of  Tirej,  is  very  re* 
markable  for  a  great  number  of  large  natural  caves,  fre. 
ijuented  in  time  pf  hatching  hj  innumerable  flocks  of 
sea  fowls*  The  height  pf  some  of  the  caves  (i60  fiKt), 
the  aea  bellowing  in  below,  and  thousands  of  fowls,  with 
discordant  notes,  crowding  in  upon  the  cliffs,  form  a  hi- 
deous scen^.  In  other  magnificent  caves,  the  raven,  the 
hawk,  or  the  eagle,  l>ttild  their  lofty  nests.  Separate 
from  all  these,  the  pigeons  have  chosen  their  habitations* 
Hither  their  ene^nj,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  descends  a  verj 
unpleasant  stair,  carrying  fire  and  a  bundle  of  straw,  te 
which  he  sets  fire.  The  smoke  suffocating  them,  thej 
flj  into  the  (lames,  attadied  to  the  light,  apparently  the 
{Mssage  to  escape.  Thus  numbers  of  them  are  caught. 
At  the  distance  of  six  leagues  westward  tnm  die  UO,  lie 
a  dostre  of  uahospitable  rocks,  called  Scetr^Bflier,  to 
^hich  yoiv>(;  adventurersi  before  ann^rising,  ia  a  caba 
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jammer  day,  go  in  quest  of  sport.  The  skins  of  the ,  *r!rcy, 
seals,  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  rocks  and  seas,  which 
thejr  kill  with  clubs  or  bullets,  commonlj  measure  from 
fix  to  eight  feet  in  length.  Hard  whinstone  and  granite 
lire  the  principal  stones,  and  there  is  abundance  of  iron- 
stone and  limestone,  which  latter  in  one  qnarrjr  is  of  t)ie 
nature  of  marble.  This  is  of  various  colours,  variegated 
with  beautiful  figures,  and  takes  a  fine  polish.  It  is  now 
^omc  into  very  general  use  for  inside  ornaments  in  hou- 
ses. It  is  said  that  Mr  Raspe  discovered  wolfram  on 
this  island.  There  is  a  plain  called  the  Reef  near  the 
pentre  of  Tirey,  reckoned  by  travellers  a  very  great  curi* 
^ity.  It  is  almost  a  pentagon  of  1200  Scsttish  acres,  witk 
a  Jsandy  bottom,  mostly  covered  with  black  earth  tC9 
inches  deep*— 'a  beautiful  carpet  variegated  with  flowers. 
It  seems  to  have  been  gained  from  the  sea— the  work  of 
Ages.  The  part  next  the  shore  has  received  considerable 
additions  within  the  present  generation.  It  ha»  three  eur« 
ved  green  banks,  each  about  two  feet  high ;  upon  whick 
it  appears  the  ?ea  had  formerly  beat.  Between  these 
lianks  the  ground  is  surprisbgly  level.  The  greatest 
fieight  above  high  water  mark  is  about  six  feet,  except  a 
small  green  hill  near  the  centre  nine  feet  higher. 

On  all  the  islands  already  described,  as  well  as  oA  Ti- 
rey, the  remaifeis  of  the  ancie.nt  buildings  called  Duns  are. 
to  be  seem  On  the  rocks  round  the  coast  of  Tirey  and 
Coll,  the  remains  of  no  less  than  thirty^nine  of  these 
buildings  are  placed.  They  are  in  sight  of  each  other^ 
and  are  all  of  a  similar  structure  to  those  formerly  descri- 
bed i  that  is,  they  have  two  walla  without  any  appear^ 
ance  of  lime  or  other  cement.  The  inner  wall  is  always  cir- 
cular, but  the  outer  sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  the 
rock  on  which  it  stands.  At  the  above  mentioned  hill  of 
G^aam^harra,  on  a  very  ragged  decUtitji  is  St  f  atri(k> 
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.  Tifcy>  Temple.  The  vestige  of  s  wall  inclosas  it  in  oRe-thiid 
of  an  acre  of  land.  It  is  twenty-six  by  eleven  feet  widi« 
in  walls ;  the  side  walls  five  feet  and  a  half  high ;  one 
gable  six  inches  thicker  than  the  other ;  withont  a  roo^ 
and  ill  built  of  stone  and  lime.  A  square  altar  in  the 
es^t  end  is  still  eighteen  inohes  high ;  the  cross  without 
the  pedestal  four  feet.  Within  sixty  yards  of  it,  on  the 
$hpre,  o^  the  top  of  a  rock,  is  made  a  hollow,  two  feet  di» 
ameter  and  four  feet  deep,  called  by  the  country  people 
St  Patrick's  Vat* .  There  are  nbe  or  ten  large  stones  in 
different  parts  o^  the  parish,  seemingly  erected  as  moiHi« 
ments,  British,  Danish,  and  other  small  silver  coins  have 
been  found  buried  in  small  earthen  vessels.  In  a  stack-yard^ 
at  Comaigbeg  in  Tirey,  in  digging  pits  in  sandy  groood, 
to  secure  potatoes  during  winter  and  spring,  there  were 
found  at  diffierent  times  human  skeletons,  and  nigh  them 
the  skeletons  of  horses.  They  seemed  to  have  been  com- 
pletely armed  according  to  the  times*  Two  hundred 
swords  were  found  .4iniinished'with  rust^  silver  wmk 
preserved  the  handles.  There  w^^e  also  sbiel4s  and  hel« 
pacts  with  a  brass  spear. 

Lochnao-  Proceeding  eastward,  towards  the  qiainland  of  Scotland^ 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  large  island  of  Moll  is  al- 
most cut  into  two  e^ual  parts,  and  is  in  fact  fonned 
into  two  parts,  by  a  deep  bay  of  thp  Atlantic^  galled 
Lochnankell,  or  Lochnangaul,  which  penetrates  into  th^ 
country  so  far  as  tp  be  scarce  three  miles  distant  firoa 
the  east  coast  of  the  island  on  the  Sound  of  Mull,  or 
strait  that  divides  it  from  the  mainland.  In  this  great 
bay  are  situated  several  islands.  Staffii  is  in  the  oentre^ 
and  Icolmkill  or  lona  at  the  southern  extremity.  Besides 
these,  there  are  in  this  bay  some  small  is^lands  of  inferior 
note  on  its  northern  side.  In  the  very  nK>uth  of  the  bay, 
towards  the  uorth^-is  a  dustre  of  isl^s  called  the  Treisl^ 
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frfsh  or  Treshumsh  Ides,  abor.*  four  leagues  west  of,^^^^ 
Mull.     Of  this  clustre  the  chief  isles  are  Gaimbulg  and 
Little  Caimbulg;  on  both  of  which  are  the  remains  of  an- 
cient castles.     None  of  the  Treishnish  isles  are  inha« 
bited. 

Ulva  is  a  small  isle  Ijing  south-east  from  Coll,  andUl^K. 
close  upon  the  south-west  shore  of  Mull.  Its  general  as* 
pect  is  barren  and  rocky.  It  has  land  fit  as  well  for 
agriculture  as  for  pasture.  Fishes  maj  be  caught  in  a« 
Isundance  around  the  coast.  Sea-weeds  grow  on  the 
shores.  It  has  from  the  ihost  ancient  times  been- account* 
ed  fertile,  and  affords  at  present  grain  more  thaa  soffi* 
cientfor  the  support  of  its  inhabitants.  It  was  long  the 
seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  M^Quarrys*  It  is  little 
imore  than  two  miles  in  circumference.  The  Sound  of 
Ulva,  or  strait  that  divides  it  from  Mull,  affords  safe  an- 
cbcring  ground  for  coasting  vessels. 

Adjacent  to  Ulva,  on  its  western  side,  is  the  still  small*  GeBMtra. 
er  isle  of  Gometra,  remarkable  only  for  some  basaltic 
pillars,  and  for  two  bays  or  harbours:  one  lacing  the 
south,  and  the  other  the  north ;  both  accounted  safe  far 
tfmall  vessels. 

On  the  southern  side  of  Ulva  is  Inchkenneth,  scarcely  lodikai* 
a  mile  distant  from  the  coast  of  MoU.  It  may  be  about ^'^^ 
a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  is  destitute 
of  trees,  but  verdant ;  affording  rich  pasture,  and.  BoSRm 
cjently  susceptible  of  tillage.  It  was  once  a  seminary  of 
monks,  dependent  on  the  latter  island.  The  vestiges  of 
a  chapel  still  remain.  Here  Dr  Samuel  Johnson  was 
'bospitably  entertained  by  Sir  Allan  M'Lean  and  his 
daughter^,  who  had  an  elegant  re^dence  on  this  sequester- 
ed spot. 

We  next  proceed  to  take  notice  of  the  celebrated  Island  Staffk^ 
f^  Staffs,    This  island,  though  it  may  be  regarded  as  one 
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,  ^^^   .  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  the  world,  has  till  lately  bte^ 
scarcely  known.    It  is  just  mentioned  by  Blichannaa  hy 
same ;  and  though  the  native  Hebridians  considered  the 
cave  as  one  of  the  seats  or  palaces  of  their  hero  Fingal^ 
It  was  never  regarded  by  any  intelligent  traveller.     A  Ur 
Leach  seems  to  be  among  the  first  that  noticed  it.   He  was 
a  native  of  England ;  and  being  on  a  visit  at  Drinmen,  ia 
Morven^  on  one  of  his  fishing  excurnons^  he  happened 
to  go  near  it.      3eiog  struck  with  the  singularity  of 
its  appearance,  he  landed  upon  it  and  examined  it  par- 
ticularly.     This  was  in  the  year  1772.    A  few  days  af. 
terwards  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  his  way  to  Icelaod,  cast 
anchor  in  the  Sound  of  Mull,  opposite  to  Drinmen,  and 
was  immediately  invited  to  land  by  Mr  M^aa,  who  en- 
tertained him  and  hfs  party  with  great  hospitality.     Here 
Mr  Leach  related  to  Sir  Joseph  whaf  he  had  seoi ;  which 
excited  his  curiosity  so  strongly,  that  he  could  not  resist 
the  offbr  made  by  this  gentleman  to  accompany  him  to 
8ta&.     Sir  Joseph  Banks  afterwards  published,  or  Rp 
Iher  allowed  Pennant  to  publish,  an  account  of  his  expe* 
ditioo,  in  such  terms  of  admiration  as  excited  great  cuti- 
osity  ;  and  it  has  since  been  visited  by  s^  variety  g(  ^es? 
Tkfalptka  sons.    *^  We  arrived,''  says  he,  <^  at  the  south»^^at  part 
of  the  island,  the  seat  of  the  most  remarkably  pillvsi 
where  we  no  sooner  arrived  than  we  were  strode,  witl^  a 
aceae  of  magnificence  which  exceeded  our  expectadoa^ 
though  formed,  as  we  thought,  upon  the  most  sanguine 
foundations  :  The  whole  of  that  end  of  the  island  snp« 
ported  by  ranges  of  natural  pillars,  nsostly  above  fifty 
fieet  high,  standing  in  natural  colonnades,  according  as  the 
•bays  or  points  of  land  formed  themselves;  uponafirmbv 
sb  of  solid  unformed  rock,  above  these,  the  atratom 
wUch  teaches  to  the  soil  or  snc£sce  of  the  island,  varied 
ifitfai^knes^attheislaiMlitaelf  formed  iutP  14tti^«r  v^- 
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lejs ;  each  hillt  which  hung  over  the  colomns  belatr,  fbrm*  ^^^ 
ing  an  ample  pedimetit ;  some  of  these  above  sixty  feet 
in  thickness  from  the  base  to  the  point,  formed  bj  the 
doping  of  the  hill  on  each  side,  almost  into  the  shape  of 
those  used  in  architecture.  Compared  to  this,  what  ate 
the  cathedrals  or  the  palaces  built  by  men  ?  Mere  modda. 
•r  pl83rtlungs  !  imitations  as  diminutive  as  his  worka  will 
mlwaya  be  when  compared  to  those  of  Nature  !  Whera 
ia  now  the  boast  of  the  architect?  Regularity,  the  only 
part  in  which  he  fancied  himself  to  exceed  his  mistress. 
Nature,  is  here  found  in  her  {iossession ;  and  here  it  haa 
been  for  ages  undescribed*  Is  not  this  the  school  where 
the  art  was  originally  studied  ?  And  what  has  been  added 
to  this  by  the  whole  Grecian  school  ?  a  ca^fital  to  oma* 
meat  tiie  column  of  Natnre,  of  which  they  could  execute 
•nly  a.  model ;  and  for  that  very  capital  they  were  obli* 
ged  to  a  bush  of  acanthus.  How  amply  does  Natnre  rem 
JI9LJ  those  who  study  her  wonderful  works  !  With  our 
■linda  full  of  such  reflections,  we  proceeded  along  the 
ahore^  treading  upon  another  Giant's  Causeway,  every 
atone  being  regularly  formed  into  a  certain  number  of 
sidea  and  angles,  till  in  a  short  time  we  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  a  cave,  the  most  magnificent  I  suppose  that  haa 
ever  been  described  by  travellers. 

^  The  mind  can  hardly  form  an  idea  more  magnificent  FtntaT* 
than  such  a  space,  supported  on  each  side  by  ranges  of  co-^^^ 
lunms,  and  roofed  by  the  bottoms  of  those  tdiich  have 
been  broke  off  in  order  to  form  it ;  between  the  angles, 
tof  which  a  yellow  stalagmitic  matter  has  exuded,  which 
serves  to  define  the  angles  precisely,  and  at  the  same  time^ 
vary  the  colour  with  a  great  deal  of  elegance :  And  to* 
tender  it  stiU  more  agreeable,  the  whole  is  lighted  from 
without ;  so  that  the  farthest  extremity  is  very  plainly 
seen  firooa  without :  and  the  air  withm,  being  agitated  bj 
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,^<»^  the  flax  and  reflux  of  the  tides,  is  perfectly  dry  and  whole* 
some,  free  entirely  from  the  damp  vapours  with  which 
natural  caverns  in  general  ahound.  We  asked  the  name 
of  it.  Said  our  guide»  '  The  Cave  of  Fhinn.*  <  What 
is  Fhinn  ?'  said  we.  *  Fhinn  M'Coul,  whom  the  transla- 
tor of  Ossian's  works  has  called  Fingal.'  How  fortunate, 
that  in  this  cave  we  should  meet  with  the  remembrance 
of  that  chief,  whose  existetice,  as  well  as  that  of  the  whok 
epic  poem,  is  almost  doubted  in  England  i  Enough  for 
the  beauties  of  StaSa.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  it 
and  its  productions  more  philosophically. 

**  The  little  island  of  Stafia  lies  on  the  west  coast  of 
Mull,  about  three  leagues  north-east  from  lona,  or  I-Co- 
Inmb-KiU.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  an  English 
mile,  and  its  breadth  about  half  a  one«  On  the  west  side 
of  the  isle  is  a  small  bay,  where  boats  generally  land ; 
a  little  to  the  southward  of  which  the  first  appearance  of 
pillars  are  to  be  observed.  They  are  smaU ;  and  instead 
of  being  placed  upright,  lie  down  on  their  sides,  each 
forming  a  segment  of  a  circle.  From  thence  you  pass  a 
small  cave  $  above  which  the  pillars,  now  grown  a  little 
larger,  are  inclining  in  all  directions.  In  one  place,  in 
particular,  a  small  mass  of  them  very  much  resembles  the 
ribs  of  a  ship.  From  hence,  having  passed  the  cav^ 
which,  ,if  it  is  not  low  water,  you  must  do  in*  a  boat^  you 
come  to  the  first  ranges  of  pillars,  which  are  still  not  above 
half  as  large  as  those  a  little  beyond.  Over  against  this 
place  is  4  small  island,  called  in  Erse  Boo^a-la,  or  more 
properly  BuachaiUe^  or  '*  the  Herdsman,"  separated  from 
the  jnain  by  a  channel  not  nt^any  fathoms  wide.  This 
whole  island  is  composed  of  pillars  without  any  stratnm 
above  them.  They  are  still  small ;  but  by  much  the 
neatest  formed  of  any  about  the  place.  The  first  division 
of  the  island,  for  at  high  water  it  is  divided  into  twQ» 
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makes  a  kind  of  a  cone,  the  pillars  converging  together    ^tiffa. 
towards  the  centre.    On  the  other  thej  are  in  general 
laid  down  flat ;  and  in  the  front  next  to  the  main,  jou  see 
how  beautifully  they  are  packed  together ;  their  ends  co« 
ming  out  square  with  the  bank  which  they  form.     All 
these  have  their  transverse  sections  exact,  and  their  sur- 
faces smooth,  which  is  bj  no  means  the  case  with  tha 
large  ones,  whichsare  cracked  in  all  directions.     I  much 
question,  however,  if  any  one  of  this  whole  island  of 
Buachaille  is  two  feet  in  diameter.     The  main  island  op* 
posed  to  Boo-sha-la,  and  farther  towards  the  north-west, 
is  supported  by  ranges  of  pillars  pretty  erect;  and  though 
not  tall  (as  they  are  not  uncovered  to  the  base),  of  large 
diameters;  and  at  their  feet  is  an  irregular  pavement,  made 
by  the  upper  sides  of  such  as  have  been  broken  off^  which 
extends  as  far  under  water  as  the  eye  can  reach.    Here 
the  forms  of  the  pillars  are  apparent.      These  are  of 
three,  four,  five,  six,  and  seven  sides ;  but  the  numbers  of 
five  and  six  are  by  much  the  most  prevalent.     The  lar- 
gest I  measured  was  of  seven*  It  was  four  feet  five  inches 
in  diameter.     I  shall  give  the  measurement  of  its  sides^ 
and  those  of  some  other  forms  which  I  met  with. 

No.  II.  Five  sides. 

Diam.  2  feet  10  inches. 

Fee;,  In, 

First  side  •  «  .  ,  1  10 

Second  •  •  •  •  •  1  10 

Third 1     5 

Fourth 1     1i 

Fifth 1     8 


No.  I. 

Four  sides. 

Diam.  1 

foot  5  inches. 

Feet.  In. 

First  side  •  .  •  .  1     $ 

Second 

. . . .« 1      1 

Third  . 

.  ....  1     6 

Fourth 

I     4 
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Mb.  in.  Six  sidet*  No.  IV.  Seven  uim 

Diam.  3  feet  6  inches*  Diam.  4  feet  5  incbesk 

Feet.  In.  Feel.  Id. 

I^rst 0  10  First  tide  ^  •  •  •  2  10 

Second  •  •  .  •  •  2    2  Second 2    4 

Third  ,«....  2     2  Third 1  10 

Fourth 1  11  Fourth 2    • 

Fifth. 2    2  Fifth 1     I 

Sixth 2    9  Sixth 1     et 

Sevfoth 1    3 

^  The  rar&ces  of  these  large  pillmrs^  in  generd,  are  roogh 
and  uneven^  foil  of.  cracks  in  all  directions*  The  trans- 
'verse  figures  in  the  upright  ones  never  fiiiil  to  run  in  their 
true  directions.  The  surfaces  upon  which  wo  walked 
were  often  flat,  having  neither  concavity  nor  convezitf  • 
The  larger  number,  however,  were  concave,  though  some 
were  very  evidently  convex.  In  some  places  the  intersti* 
ces  within  the  perpendicular  figures  were  filled  up  with  a 
yellow  spar.  In  one  place  a  vein  passed  in  among  the 
mass  of  pillars,  carrying  here  and  there  small  threads  of 
spar.  Though  they  were  broken  and  cradled  throi^b  and 
through  in  all  Erections,  yet  their  perpendicular  figures 
might  easily  be  traced.  From  whence  it  is  easy  to  infer, 
that  whatever  the  accident  might  have  been  that  caused 
the  dislocation,  it  happened  after  the  formation  of  the 
piUars.  From  hence,  proceeding  along  shore,  yon  arrive 
fit  Fingal^s  Cave.  Its  dimensions,  though  I  have  givei^  I 
^all  here  again  repeat  in  the  form  of  a  uble# 


Fmc: 

Length  of  the  cave  from  the  rock  without...«...97i  5 

From  the  pitch  of  the  archo,...,.„..,,..«,,250  ik 

Breadth  of  ditto  at  the  mouth. •.•••••••.•••••  5S  1 

At  the  farther  endf  •#.••••••#••«•••• ,  20  0 


Feet^Iocbet.    Sftfffsu 

Height  of  the  arch  at  the  mouth..«tf..;..;..;.;;«;;il7  0 

Attheend i.....l ;.••••••••..;•••  70  0 

height  of  an  outride  pillar...; ••.•.••.;;.••  39  O 

Of  one  at  the  north-west  comer....^.^ 54  0 

Depth  of  water  at  the  mouth*. •«  .^..t . ;; .  • •  18  0 

At  the  bottoni. ..;..•••;•.« ...I..* 9  0 

The  cave  runs  into  the  rock  in  the  direction  of  north*east 
by  east  by  the  fcompa^s.   iProcecding  farther  to  the  north-^ 
west  yod  meet  with  the  highest  ranges  of  pillars^  iM 
magnificent  appearance  of  which  is  past  all  description. 
Here  they  are  bare  to  their  very  basis,  and  the  strsftum  be- 
low them  is  also  visible.  In  a  short  time  it  rises  many  feci 
above  the  water,  and  gives  an  opportumty  of  examining 
its  quality.    Its  surface  rough,  and  has  often  la^ge  himp^ 
of  itone  sticking  in  it,  as  if  half  inofmers^d;    iisetf,'  wheil 
broken,  is  composed  of  a  thousand  heterogeneous  part^ 
which  together  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  lava  f 
and  the  more  so  as  many  of  the  lumps  appear  to  be  of  the 
very  same  stone  of  which  the  pillarsare  formed;  Thz^whote 
stratum  lies  in  an  inifrlined  position,'  dippm^  grtdaally  to^ 
wards  the  south^ea^st/    As  hereabouts  is  the  situation  of 
the  highest  pillars,  I  shall  mention  nsy  atfeastfrenaents  of 
them  and  the  different  strata  in  this  place,  premising  thait 
the  measurements  Were  mstde  with  a  line,  held  in  the  han^ 
of  a  person  who  stood  at  the  top  of  the  clif,-  and  readbiog 
to  iht  bottom,  to  the  lower  end  of  which  waa  tiecf  a  white 
inark.  Which  was  obdervecl  by  on^  Who  staid  beldW  foi^ 
the  purpose.    When  this  mark  Was  set  off  from  the  wa« 
tery  the  person  below  noted  h  d6^n,-  and  ma!de  signal  t^ 
him  above,  who  malde  then  it  mark  in  his  rope;    'N^hen^-: 
ever  thh  marie  passed  a  irotable  place,  tlie  same  si^aTwai 
mkde,  and  the  name  of  the  pUvce  noted  down  as  bcfoteV 
The  Koe  being  all  hauled  up,  and  the  distanges  betweetf 
Vol.  V.  H  h 
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^  gtafc  the  marks  meastlred  and  noted  down,  gave,  when  comps* 
red  with  the  book  kept  below,  the. distances,  as  for  in* 
stance,  in  the  cave : 

**  No.  I.  in  the  book  below,  was  called  from  the  wa- 
-  ter  to  the  foot  of  the  first  pillar,  in  the  book  above;  No.l. 
gave  thirtj-six  feet  eight  inches,  the  highest  of  that  ascent, 
which  was  composed  of  broken  pillars. 

No.  I.  Pillar  at  the  west  cofTier  ofFtMgaTs  Ca^t. 

Feet-lndiBb 

1.  From  the  water  to  the  foot  of  the  pillar 12  10 

2.  Height  of  the  pillar..^.. • 37     3 

3.  Stratum  above  the  pillai- ••• 66     9 

No.  tl.     FingaTs  Cave. 

Fcec.  ladKi 

1.  From  the  water  to  the  foot  of  the  pillar.**...  36     8 

2.  Height  of  the  pillar ^»....  39    6 

3.  From  the  top  of  the  pillar  to  the  top  of  the 

arch •. .«•.••••••  31     4 

4*  Thickness  of  the  stratum  above. .••••   34    4 

By  adding  together  the  three  first  measure- 
ments, we  got  the  height  of  the  arch  from 
the  water^ • IIT    6 

No.  in.  Comer  FUtar  io  the  westward  ofFmgat*!  Cene. 

FeeLlnckl 

Stratum  below  the  pillar  of  lava-like  matter ii    0 

Length  of  pillar • 54    0 

Stratum  above  the  pillar 61     6 

No.  4.  Another  Pillar  to  the  westward. 

f9tL  Incfacsi 

Stratum' below  the  piUar »• ...»• 17    1 

Height  of  thepillar..,........«.... «. 50    O 

Stratum  above. ••.»•••••.•.•»•••...•  51    I 

/ 
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No.  5*  jifMtbgr  Pillar  farther  to  the  viittwara,  i      y    m 

Fttt.  lophci. 

Stratum  below  the  pillar ^ «, 19     8 

Height  of  the  pillar « 55     1 

Stratum  above.,.*.. <••••. •••*•••«•«•••  54     7 

The  stratum  above  the  pillars  which  is  here  mentioned  is 
Uniformly  the  same,  consisting  of  numberless  small  pil- 
lars, bending  and  inclining  in  all  directions  j  sometimes 
$0  irregularly,  that  the  stones  can  only  be  said  to  have  aa 
inclination  to  assume  a  columnal  form ;  in  others  more 
regular,  but  never  breaking  into  or  disturbing  the  stratum 
of  large  pillars,  whose  tops  everj  where  keep  an  uni- 
form and  irregular  line.  Proceeding  now  along  shore^ 
round  the  north  end  of  the  island,  jou  arrive  at  Oua-na^ 
Scarce,  or  the  "  Corvorant's  Cave.**  Here  the  stratum 
under  the  pillars  is  lifted  up  verj  high  ;  the  pillars  above 
it  are  considerably  less  than  those  at  the  north-west  end  of 
the  island,  but  still  very  considerable-  Beyond  is  a  bay 
which  cuts  deep  into  the  island^  rendering  it  in  that  placo 
not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over.  On  the  sides  of  ' 
this  bay,  especially  beyond  a  little  valley^  which  almost 
cuts  the  island  into  two,  are  two  stages  of  pillars,  but 
small ;  however  having  a  stratum  between  them  exactly 
the  same  as  that  above  them,  formed  of  innumerable  lit'< 
tie  pillars,  shaken  out  of  their  places,  and  leaning  in  all 
directions.  Having  passed  this  bay,  the  pillars  totally 
cease.  The  rock  is  of  a  dark  brown  stone ;  and  no  signs 
of  regularity  occur  till  you  have  passed  round  the  south-east 
end  of  the  island  (a  space  almost  as  Urge  as  that  occupied 
by  the  pillars),  which  you  meet  again  on  the  west  side^ 
beginning  to  form  themselves  irregularly,  as  if  the  stra«  . 
turn  had  an  inclination  to  that  form,  and  soon  arrive  al 
the  bending  pillars  where  I  began.    The  stone  of  whicll 
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g^ff^  .  tlie  pillai^s  arc  formed  is  a  coarse  kind  of  basaltes,  very 
miich  resembling  the  Giant's  Causeway  m  Ireland." 

We  have  given  this  account  from  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
fchiefly  on  account  of  the  correct  measurements  of  the  bap 
saltic  columns;  to  uke  which  must  have  bfceil  ^  Work  of 
much  trouble  and  difficulty;  It  may  be  added,  ffaat  on 
the  north  side  of  Staffa  is  a  large  cavern ;  and  that  when 
the  waves  of  the  surrounding  ocean  are  agitated  and  dash 
themselves  against  this  part  of  the  rock,  the  approaching 
Ivave  fills  the  cavern,  and  9i  the  same  time  compresses 
the  air  within,  which,  by  the  force  of  its  spring  or  recoQ, 
again  forces  out  the  water  in  white  froth  or  smoke,  with 
a  report  similar  to  the  nring  of  cannon,  which  is  heard  at 
a  great  distatiee.  It  may  be  remarked,  also,  that  the  sea, 
during  winter^  rushing  into  the  caverns  which  penetrate 
the  island,  shakes  the  whole  mass  to  its  foundation.  Some 
poor  people  that  resided  there  one  wintet  to  take  care  of 
the  cattle,  were  so  terrified  by  the  rocking  of  their  mise- 
table  hut  in  tempestuous  weather,  that  they  seized  the  first 
opportunity  of  forsaking  the  island,  believing  that  the 
strange  concussions  which  they  felt  could  proceed  from 
nothing  but  the  T9gt  o( an  evil  spirit.  The  Cave  of  Fui« 
gal  IS  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  magnificent  objects 
which  the  eye  can  behold  \  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  a 
massy  roof  of  enormous  weight  resting  on  the  tops  of  re» 
gular  columns.  The  roof  consists  of  fragments  of  pil« 
lars,  the  shafts  of  which  have  beto  washed  away  by  the 
oce&n.  The  fragments  are  centlented  by  calearcotts  mat* 
tei' ;  wliicfi,  when  contrasted  wit6  the  dark  purple  hexa- 
gons fortne^t  by  the  ends  of  pillars;  gives  the  whole  the' 
appearance  of  Mosaic  work.  Between  the  upright  pil« 
tars  is  often  found  a  cement,  gentiratiy  of  a  beautiful  while 
colour,-  interspersed  with  rhomboidal  and  prismatic  crys^ 
tadv  which  are  aometines  tingied  wit&  green«    Tlbis  sab« 
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Stance  is  in  general  calcareous  spar  (crystallized  c^bonate  8MP^ 
Qf  lime).  In  some  insts^nceSi  however,  tbe  space  is  filled 
up  with  infiltrations  of  beautiful  white  granite.  In  the 
very  midst  of  the  basaltic  pillars,  when  broken,  are  ^o 
be  found  pieces  of  radiated  zeolite.  At  the  farther  ex-m 
tremity  of  the  Cave  of  Fingal  is  a  snxall  cave,  which  from 
certain  passages  sends  forth  an  agreeable  noise  ;  hence  it 
has  received  the  name  of  An-va^Vine^  or  the  "  Melodi- 
ous Cave." 

Dr  Uno  Van  Troil,  the  learned  Bishop  pf  Linckoe^ 
])eng^  who  visited  Stafia  along  with  S\\  Joseph  Banks,  in 
his  Letters  on  Iceland,  gives  the  following  animated  ac- 
count of  this  cave :  '<  How  magnificent  are  the  remains 
we  have  of  the  porticos  of  th^  ancients  !  and  with  what 
admiration  do  we  behold  the  colonni^des  which  adorn  the 
principal  bi^ldings  of  our  times !  And  yet,  every  one 
who  compares  them  with  Fingal's  Cave,  formed  by  Na- 
ture in  the  Island  of  Stafia,  must  readily  acknowledge  that 
this  piece  of  Nature's  architecture  far  surpasses  every  thinff 
that  invention,  luxury,  and  taste,  ever  pi^oduced  among  the 
Greeks." 

"  This  superb  monument,"  says  M.  de  St  Fond,  ^  of  a 
grand  subterraneous  cgmb^stion,  the  date  of  which  has  been 
lost  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  present$an  appearance  of  order  and 
regularity  so  wonderful,  that  it  is  difiicuk  for  the  coldest 
pbserver,  and  one  the  least  sensible  to  the  phenomena  whicb, 
relate  to  the  convulsions  of  the  globe,  npt  to  h^  singularly 
astonished  by  this  prodigy,  which  may  be  considered  as 
^  sort  of  natural  palace.  I  (adds  he)  have  seen  many 
ancient  volcanos,  and  I  have  given  descriptions  of  several 
superb  basaltic  causeways  and  delightful  caverns  in  the 
midst  of  lavas,  but  I  have  never  found  any  thing,  which 
comes  near  to  this,  or  can  bear  any  comparison  with  it^ 
for  the  ^dwrable  regularity  of  the  CQlumns^  ihe  height. 
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^  ptaffb  of  the  arch,  the  situation,  the  form,  the  elegance  of  this 
production  of  nature,  or  its  resemblance  to  the  master* 
pieces  of  art,  though  this  has  had  no  share  in  its  con- 
struction. It  is  therefore  not  at  all  surprising  that  tradi- 
tion should  have  made  it  the  abode  of  a  hero." 

Staffa  is  nearly  in  the  same  degree  of  longitude  with 
the  Giant's  Causeway  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  but  a  large 
tract  of  ocean  intervenes  betwixt  them,  together  with  the 
western  points  of  the  islands  of  Mull  and  Ilaj,  The  opi^ 
nions  of  the  native  Irish  concerning  the  Giant's  Causeway 
werehy  no  means  unnatural.  They  saw  aregularra<de going 
into  the  sea,  formed  of  hexagonal  pillars,  which  bad  every 
appearance  of  art.  The  only  obstacle  which  they  percei- 
ved was  the  insufficiency  of  human  strength  for  a  work  of 
such  magnitude.  This  dIfHculty,  however,  was  soon  o< 
vercocae,  and  the  celebrated  hero  Fion  Mac-Cw/,  the  Fin* 
gal  of  Scotland,  became  the  giant  under  whose  forming 
and  directing  hand  this  singular  structure  was  erected.  As 
similar  pillars  were  known  to  exist  on  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland,  particularly  on  the  coast  of  Mull,  it  was  not 
unnatural  to  think,  as  they  knew  little  of  latitude  or  Ion* 
gitude,  that  this  mole,  which  loses  itself  in  the  sea,  was 
once  continued  across  the  channel,  connecting  the  Irish  and 
British  coasts  together  j  s^nd  that  by  means  of  it  Fingal 
^d  his  attendants  had  ready  access  from  one  island  to  the 
pther. 

It  is  npw  generally  agreed  by  speculative  naturalists^ 
that  these  basaltic  rocks  must  once  have  constituted  lava 
or  melted  matter,  such  as  flows  from  a  volcano  j  aod  that 
the  regularity  of  form  is  the  result  of  a  process  of  crys- 
tallization^ in  the  same  manner  as  when  sugar  dissolved 
in  water  is  boiled  to  a  certain  strength,  and  being  sufiered 
to  cool  slowly  assumes  the  form  of  the  crystals  called  sugar 
pandy  •  Mr  Howal  obseryeS|  th^t  all  along  the  eastern  sidj^ 
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pf  mount  Etna  the  soil  is  broken,  but  filled  with  beautiful '"Jo^^'^J- 
varieties  of  basaltes.  Indeed,  according  to  this  author, 
there  is  no  volcano  in  Europe  so  rich  as  Etna  in  basaltes, 
nor  where  so  many  curious  figures  of  it  are  to  be  seen. 
Sir  William  Hamilton  has  mentioned  basaltes  which  have 
been  thrown  up  during  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  ;  and  Fa« 
}iasi  has  given  a  view  of  an  extinguished  volcano  with 
pillars  in  the  crater. 

At  the  southern  termination  of  the  great  bay  formed 
by  the  crooked  figure  of  the  western  side  of  the  Island  of 
MuU^  at  the  distance  of  about  three  leagues  from  Stafia, 
}S  the  celebrated  sacred  island  which  is  knpwn  under  three  IcolvrnkilK 
pames;  viz.  Hii  or  I  (pronounced  <^),  lona,  and  Icolum- 
Kill.  The  Druids  undoubtedly  possessed  I  before  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity.  A  green  eminence,  close  to  the 
Sound  of  I,  is  to  this  day  called  the  Druids  burial*plac«« 
A  cottager,  some  years  ago,  planting  potatoes  in  this  spot^ 
and  digging  earth  to  cover  them,  brought  up  some  bone^ 
which  the  people  of  the  island  immediately  concluded  to 
be  the  bones  of  the  Druids.  The  tradition  is,  that  the 
first  Christians  banished  the  Druids  and  took  possession  of 
their  seat.  It  may  be  observed  that  Bede  calls  this  island 
Hii ;  and  /,  in  Gaelip  (pronounced  ee),  signifies  "  an 
island  $"  which  name  this  sacred  isle,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, receives  to  this  day*  In  monkish  writers  it  is 
jpalled  lonq^  which  signifies  the  **  Island  of  Waves.*^  In 
more  modern  times  it  was  called  ^-Colum-kUli  that  is, 
the  *^  Island  of  Colum-kill,"  in  honour  of  Columba*  The 
name  lona  is  now  quite  lost  in  the  country  ;  and  it  is  al- 
ways called  I,  except  when  the  speaker  would  wish  to  lay 
an  emphasis  upon  the  word,  and  then  it  is  called  Icolumkill. 

According  to  Bede,   St  Columba  came  to  Britain  to^  Colmtks 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  northern  Picts  in  the  year  565, 
^f  the  reign  of  Eugen  the  Third}  and  having  succeeded  in  * 
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IcoiumkilL  his  purpose,  the  Picts  granted  him  this  island,  from  which, 
Bede  saj&,  they  were  separated  only  by  a  narrow  arm  of 
the  sea.  In  passing,  we  may  observe,  that  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  this  remark,  conperning  the  Picts  possessing  the 
Island  of  Mull  and  the  Hebrides,  important  historical  con- 
clusbiis  will  thence  arise.  It  will  follow,  that  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Lies,  together  with  the  Hebrides  and  the 
east  and  west  coast  of  Scotland,  werp  originally  inhabited 
by  the  same  people,  who  were  probably  of  Scandinavian  or 
Korwegian  descent  ^  that  the  Duns  of  the  west  coast  and 
islands,  and  the  Picts  houses  of  t^e  east  and  north,  which 
are  precisely  similar  buildings,  did  actually  belong  to  the 
same  Spandiaayian  race  of  people,  usually  called  Picts ;  and 
that  the  Gael  or  Celts,  now  called  Highlanders,  .were  in 
those  times  confined  to  tfie  interior  mountains  of  the  north 
of  Scotland.  The  Picts,  both  of  the  north  and  the  west, 
were  afterwards  subdued  by  a  new  Danish  or  Norwegian 
invasion  under  Harold  Harfager ;  but  it  would  appear 
that  the  Gael  or  Highlanders  ultimately  subdued  the  west- 
cm  Picts  and  Danes,  and  gs^ye  their  Is^iguage  to  the  west- 
ern coasts  and  isles,  but  were  unable  t^  do  so  to  the  eastern 
coasts  and  northern  isles,  where  the  Pjcts  formed  a  large 
body  of  people.  These  ideas  are  confirmed  by  the  im- 
pprtant  fapt  mentioned  by  Adamnan,  abbot  of  lona,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  successors  of  St  Columba,  that  in  his 
time  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  coasts  and  isles  used 
pork  as  a  common  article  of  food,  which  we  have  said 
the  Qael  are  only  at  present  beginning  to  do. 

As  soon  as  Columba  got  possession  of  lona  he  founded 
a  cell  of  monk^ ;  borrowing  his  institutions,  it  is  supposed, 
from  one  of  the  oriental  monastic  orders.  It  is  said  thai 
the  first  religious  were  canons  regular,  of  whom  the 
founder  was  the  first  abbot  i  and  that  his  monks,  till  the 
year  7IC9  differed  from  those  of  the  church  of  Rom^ 
both  in  the  observation  of  Easter  and  in  the  clerical  toa« 


wre.  It  mzj  be  remarked,  that  the  first  Cliristian  clergy  Icolmnlttll^ 
of  Scotland  were  denominated  Culdees.  They  were  monks, 
and  their  monasteries  were  a  sort  of  seminaries,  which  sent 
out  bishops  and  priests,  according  to  their  discretion,  to  re^ 
side  in  different  districts.  The  priests  sent  out  by  them 
appear  to  have  affected  a  retired  mode  of  life,  and  their 
residence  was  called  a  kill,  cuil,  or  cell ;  and  hence  the 
names  of  a  vast  multitude  of  parishes  in  Scotland  begin 
with  th^  syllable  UB,  s^s  will  be  obvious  from  turning  to 
the  population  tables,  especially  of  the  western  counties* 
The  see  of  Rome,  at  a  future  period,  prevailed  with  the 
Scottish  clergy,  or  Culdees,  to  submit  themselves  to  its 
authority  ^  as  by  so  doing  they  no  doubt  acc^uired  additional 
importance,  becoming,  under  one  head,  a  part  of  the  great 
«cclesiasti^l  hierarchy  which  for  ages  contrived,  in  agrea^ 
degree,  to  rule  over  Europe, 

Columba  led  In  lona  a  very  exemplary  life,  and  was 
greatly  respected  for  the  sanctity  of  his  manners.  At 
length,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  he  died 
in  the  arms  of  his  disciples,  and  was  interred  in  this 
island ;  though  the  Irish  contend  that  his  remains  were 
removed  to  Down,  and  deposited  between  those  of  St 
Patrick  and  St  Bridget*  This,  however,  is  denied  by 
the  natives  of  I,  who  still  point  out  his  grave.  The  re- 
ligious establishments  in  this  island  continued  in  the  un« 
molested  exercise  of  their  duties  for  two  centuries  i  but 
in  the  year  807,  they  wer^  attacked  by  the  Danes,  who 
with  their  usual  barbarity  slew  part  of  the  noonks,  and 
forced  the  remainder,  with  CoUach  their  abbot,  to  seek 
safety  by  flight.  The  monastery  remained  depopulated 
for  several  years  $  but  on  the  retreat  of  the  Danes  recei- 
red  a  new  order,  the  Cluniacs,  who  continued  there  till 
the  dissolution  of  monastic  insdtutions,  when  the  re^ 
venues  were  united  to  the  see  of  Argyle,  and  on  the  abq« 
lition  of  episcopacy  beciUDC  the  property  of  tbe  Duk<;« 
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icolomlull.  In  this  isle  were  two  monasteries ;  one  for  monks  and  aa« 
other  for  nuns.     In  the  court  of  the  cathedral  are  twii 

CatbedraL  crosses ;  one  called  St  Martin's,  which  is  veij  elegant, 
and  formed  of  one  piece  of  red  granite  fourteen  feet  high  ; 
the  other,  called  St  John's  Cross,  is  much  broken.    The 
cathedral  has  a  very  handsome  choir  in  the  middle,  with 
two  side  jaisles,  the  whole  forming  a  cross.     The  tower, 
which  is  three  stories  high,  is  supported  by  four  arches 
adorned  with  figures  in  basso  relievo.     These  arches  are 
supported  by  pillars  about  ten  feet  high,  and  eight  and  % 
half  in  circumference.     The  capitals  of  these  pillars  axe 
ernamented  with  several  grotesque  figures,  among  which  is 
in  angel  with  a  pair  of  scales  weighing  souls,  and  the  De« 
vil  keeping  tiown  the  scale  in  which  the  standard  is  with 
his  paw.     The  tower  is  ascended  by  a  narrow  windmg 
stair  \  is  almost  entire ;  and  some  of  the  roof  tinabers  are 
still  remaining.     Within  these  few  years  a  part  of  the 
east  end  of  the  transverse  fell  down.  The  length  of  the  ca- 
thedral from  east  to  west  is  thirty-^ight  yards,  the  breadth 
eight,  and  the  length  of  the  transept  about  twenty-four 
yards.     The  large  east  window  has  been  a  beautiful  spe« 
cimen  of  the  Gothic  style  ^  but  its  light  and  elegant  work- 
manship is  much  injured.     One  thing  remarkable  in  this 
building  is,  that  the  windows  are  almost  all  of  dififerent 
forms,  and  in  dififerent  styles  of  architectvtre^     In  the  up-* 
per  part  of  the  tower  is  a  circular  window  of  peculiar  coo* 
struction,  and  so  well  contrived  as  to  ad.mit  abundance  of 
light,  yet  exclude  the  winds  and  rain  ;  so  that  it  probably 
served  the  purpose  of  a  ventilator  to  the  building  as  well 
as  a  window.     At  the  upper  end  of  the  chancel  formerly 
stood  a  large  table  or  altar  of  white  marble,  reaching  from 
put  side  of  the  chancel  to  the  other,  which  is  eight  yards. 
If  this  be  true,  the  marble  sl^b  must  have  been  the  largest 
ipver  found  in  tbis  country.  Bu|  Mr  Pennant,  on  the  aatho^ 
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ritj  of  Sachcycrcl,  who  saw  it  when  almost  entire,  says  Mtunmt^ 
that  the  size  of  it  was  six  feet  by  four  inches,  which  is 
much  more  probable.  This  altar  was  brought  from  a 
quarry  near  the  church  of  Strath,  in  the  Isle  of  Sky.  Of 
this  altar  there  are  now  no  remains.  The  common  opi- 
nion was,  that  a  fragment  of  this  stone  was  a  defence  a« 
gainst  shipwrecks,  fire,  and  miscarriages,  and  ensured  to 
the  possessor  success  in  whatever  he  undertook.  Hence 
we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  island 
should  each  secure  a  bit  of  it,  or  that  they  sent  fragments 
of  it  to  their  friends  m  distant  parts.  It  was  likewise  sold 
to  strangers  who  visited  the  island,  and  who  were  anxious 
to  poseess  a  pieco  of  90  valuable  a  relic.  Mr  Pennant  says, 
that  at  the  time  when  he  visited  the  island  a  very  small 
portion  was  only  left,  and  even  that  he  contributed  to  di« 
minish.  In  the  museum  of  Anderson's  Institution  in  Glas- 
gow is  a  good  specimen  of  this  altar,  brought  from  Ico^ 
lumkill  by  the  founder.  It  is  a  granulated  marble  of  a 
pure  white.  Very  near  the  place  where  this  altar  stood, 
on  tihe  north  side  of  the  choir,  is  a  tombstone  of  black 
marble,  quite  entire,  on  which  is  a  very  fine  recumbent 
figure  of  the  abbot  Macfingen,  39  large  as  life,  in  his  sa« 
cred  robes,  with  a  crosier  in  one  hand,  and  the  other  lifted 
up  to  his  chin,  elbowing  two  lions  at  one  end,  and  spunu- 
ing  two  at  the  other.  This  elegant  tombstone  is  supported 
by  four  pedestals  about  a  foot  high,  and  round  the  margin 
is  this  inscription : 

-f-  Hie  +  Jacet  +  Johannes  Macfingen  Abbas  De.  Jj 
-|-  $^ni  Obiit  Anno  M.  D.  Cujus  Anima  propicietur  Al** 
tissimus.    Amen. 

Just  opposite  to  this  tomb,  on  the  other  side,  is  one  of 
freestone,  executed  in  the  same  nuinner.  This  is  the 
tombstone  of  Abbot  Kenneth,  but  is  much  defaced.  On 
the  floor  is  the  figure  of  an  armed  knigb^  rudely  sculp« 
Ipred,  vnth  an  animal  sprawling  at  bis  feet^    On  the  right 
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icchankllL  of  thc  cathedral,  bot  contiguous  to  it,  are  the  remains  of 
the  college.  Some  of  the  cloisters  are  still  visible  ;  and 
the  common-hall  is  nearlj  entire,  containing  stone  seats  in 
niches  for  the  disputants.  The  styles  of  architecture  in 
this  cathedral  are  different ;  the  arches  of  one  part  being 
circular  segments,  which  is  the  Saxon  or  Roman,  and  tbe 
others  pointed  or  Gothic.  This,  however,  is  tbe  cas« 
with  many  other  abbeys  and  cathedrals. 

At  a  small  distance  from  the  church  is  a  spot,  xmda 
which  lie  concealed  the  black  stones,  upon  which  tbe  oU 
Highland  chieftains,  when  they  made  contracts  and  allian. 
ces,  used  to  take  the  oath ;  which  was  considered  as  more 
sacred  than  any  other  obligation,  and  could  not  be  viofai- 
ted  without  the  blackest  infamy.  McDonald,  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  delivered  the  rights  of  their  lands  to  his  vassab 
in  the  isles  and  on  the  mainland,  with  nplifted  hands  and 
bended  knees,  on  the  black  stones ;  and  in  this  posture, 
before  many  witnesses,  solemnly  swore  that  be  would 
never  recal  the  rights  he  then  granted.  So  sacred  was  aa 
oath  sworn  upon  these  stones,  that  it  became  proverbial, 
for  a  person  who  was  certain  of  what  he  affirmed,  to  say, 
that  he  could  make  oath  of  it  upon  the  black  stones. 
The  revenues  of  this  monastery  and  cathedral  were  once 
very  considerable.  Bonald  Monro,  Dean  of  the  Isles, 
who  vished  many  of  them  in  the  year  1549,  says  that  se- 
veral islands  once  belonged  to  it,  as  well  as  a  considerable 
number  of  churches  and  chapels  in  Galway,  with  large 
states  annexed.  These,  it  seems,  were  taken  from  theoi, 
and  granted  to  the  qanons  of  Holyroodhouse  about  1180. 
All  the  females  who  died  in  this  island  were  buriol  ih 
the  nunnery,  and  all  the  males  in  or  near  the  abbey.  A 
little  to  the  north  of  the  cathedral  are  the  remains  of  the 
bishop^s  house,  with  his  grounds  and  garden  still  inclo- 
sed I  from  which  it  leouU  seem  that  the  bishops  who  re« 
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laded  here  were  Gontent  with  a  moderate  share  of  the  good  TcelumMiL 
things  of  this  life^  the  house  being  verj  smalL     Here  re« 
sided  the  bishops  of  the  isles,  after  the  Isle  of  Man  was 
separated  from  them  and  erected  into  a  separate  see.  This 
event  iiappened  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First;  previous 
to  whit;h  their  cathedral  was  in  the  Isle  of  Man  :  but  af* 
terwards  the  abbots  of  Icolumkill  allowed  them  the  use  o£ 
their  church.     They  formerly  had  the  title  of  bishops  of 
Sodor  and  Man ;  but  on  the  erection  of  two  separate  sees, 
the  bishops  of  Man  retained  the  old  title,  which  they  still 
keep ;  and  those  of  the  other  sees  were  called  the  Bishops 
of  the  Isles^     The  title  of  these  prelates  during  the  con* 
junction  of  Man  and  Sodor  was  first  explained  by  Dr 
Mcpherson.     It  was  before  his  time  always  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  Sodor,  an  imaginary  town  either  in  Man 
or  IcolumkilL  During  the  time  that  the  Norwegians,  anci 
afterwards  the  M'^Dooalds,  possessed  the  isles,  they  divi- 
ded ^hein»as  formerly  noticed,  into  two  parts :  the  north- 
em,  which  compi^ehended  all  that  lay  to  the  north  of  the? 
Point  of  Ardnamurchan,  were  called  Nordereys^  from  nor^ 
der^  norths  and  i  or  ey^  an  island ;  and  the  Sudereys  include 
those  that  ikj  to  the  south  of  that  promontory.    But  as 
the  Sudereys  formed  the  most  important  division,  it  had 
the  honour  of  giving  the  name  to  the  bishbprick  ;  and  the 
Isle  of  Man  retained  both  titles  after  tlie  separation,  as 
the  king  of  England  retains  that  of  the  King  of  France. 

Very  near  the  cathedral  is  a  cell,   said  to  be  the  bu« 
rial-place  of  St  Columba  ;  and  just  within  the  great  entry 
into  the  chufch  the  bason  for  holy  water  still  remains  en- 
tire.   A  little  to  tlie  south  of  the  cathedral  is  a  small  cha-Onu)/, 
pel,  pretty  entire,  called. brands  Chapel,  which  is  siaid  ta^'*^P*^? 
be  the  first  building  attempted  on  the  island  by  Columba  ;    . 
but  that,  by  the  machinations  of  some  evil  spirit,  the  walls 
tembied  down  as  fast  as  ihey  were  built  up«     Columba 
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IcolBmloU  pp  thij  betook  himself  to  prayer  in  a  retired  part  of  tile 
island,  and  was  told  hj  an  angel  that  the  building  woold 
never  be  completed  till  a  human  victim  was  buried  alive. 
His  friend  and  companion  Oran  generously  offered  him- 
self as  a  victim,  and  was  interred  accordingly.     After 
'   three  days,  Columba  wished  to  take  a  farewel  look  at  his 
old  friend,  and  ordered  the  earth  and  stones  to  be  removed 
from  the  tomb  ;  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present, 
Oran  started  up,  and  began  to  reveal  *'  the  secrets  of  hb 
prison-house,^  telling  many  strange  things ;  in  particn* 
lar,  that  hell  was  only  a  creatnre  of  the  priests,  and  that 
no  such  place  existed.     The  politic  Columba  immedi« 
ately  ordered  the  earth  to  be  flung  in  again  ;  poor  Oran 
was  overwhelmed,  and  an  end  effectually  put  to  hi^  pra«* 
ting.     In  Oran's  Chapel  are  several  tombstones ;  and  a- 
xnong  them  one  with  much  carved  work,  but  without  any 
inscription,  which  is  pointed  out  as  the  burial-place  of  O- 
ran.     In  a  small  inclosure,  near  the  south  end  of  the  cha* 
pel,  lie  the  remains  of  Lachlan  Macfingen,  father  of  John 
the  abbot.     Over  his  grave  is  placed  a  plain  black  stone, 
with  the  following  inscription  in  the  old  British  character^ 
*^  HsGc  est  crux  Lauchlani  Macfingen,  et  ejus  filij  Johan* 
nis  Abbatis  de  Ij,  facta  anno  Dom.  CCCCLXXXIX.'* 
West  from  this,  at  a  small  distance,  lies  a  stone,  much 
impaired  by  time,  with  an  inscription  in  the  same  cha- 
racter, but  rude^  and  seemingly  more  ancient,  without  any 
date«     This  is  the  burial-place  of  Angus  McDonald  of 
Cantyre  and  Isla,  of  whose  wars  a  long  detail  is  given  in 
the  work  called  the  *'  Feuds  of  th^  Clans.''   The  inscrip- 
tion is  as  follows :  '^  Hie  jacet  Angusius,  filiiis  Angosii 
Male  Domlinaat  Dominii  et  Ila.'' 

On  the  south  side  of  the  chapel  is  the  grave-stone  of 
Ailean-Nair-Lop-a-Ceathamarch,  chief  of  a  family  of  the 
f^  of  McLean,  firoo)  whom  is  descended  the  laiid  of 
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Torloisk.  On  this  stone  is  the  figure  of  a  ship  oadec  IcolumkaL 
sail,  a  standard^  four  lions,  and  a  tree.  lo  this  chapel  is 
likewise  the  tomb  of  a  M'Lean  of  Lochbuj,  grasping  a 
pistol  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  a  sword.  A  Mac« 
lean  ofColl  likewise  lies  buried  here  ;  the  effigy  is  in  ar* 
mour,  with  a  sword  in  his  left  hand.  Very  near  the 
tomb  of  Angus  M'Donald  lies  his  enemy  and  persecutor 
the  ambitioBS  McLean  of  Duart ;  the  efiigy  likewise  ia 
armour,  bearing  a  shield  and  a  two-handed  sword*  South 
of  the  chapel  is  an  inclosure  containing  a  great  number  of 
stones,  but  so  overgrown  with  weeds  that  few  of  the  in- 
scriptions are  legible.  In  this  inclosure  lie  the  remains  ^y^lw^. 
©f  forty-cight  Scottish  kings,  four  kings  of  Ireland,  eight ^" 
Norwegian  monarchs,  and  one  king  of  France,  who  were 
ambitious  of  reposing  in  this  holy  ground,  where  they 
would  not  mix  with  vulgar  dust.  There  was  likewise 
another,  and  probably  a  greater  inducement  to  prefer  this 
place  as  the  receptacle  of  their  remains,  v/s*  a  belief  in 
the  following  ancient  prophecy,  translated,  or  rather  inad- 
tated  from  the  Erse : 

Qcren  years  befort  (bat  awful  day » 

When  time  shall  be  no  morCi 
A  watery  deluge  will  o'er  sweep 

Hibcrnia's  mossy  shore : 
The  green-clad  Isla  too  shall  slok, 

Whikrwith  the  great  and  good, 
Columba's  happy  isle  wiH  rear  ^ 

Her  tow'rs  above  the  floodi 

Besides  these  tombs,  where  the  bones  of  monarchs 
have  probably  long  since  mouldered  away,  in  the  same 
sanctuasy,  but  at  a  respectful  distance,  lie  most  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Isles.  The  tomb*  stones  are  very  numerous, 
but  scarcely  any  of  them  have  any  legible  characters « 
ft(any  of  them  most  probably  cover  the  remains  of  men. 
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feoInmkilL  wlio,  as  Dr  Johnson  observes,  did  not  expect  to  be  &9 
soon  forgotten.  An  inscription  upon  one  tomb^  however^ 
explains  that  it  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  John  Bea- 
ton of  the  clan  McLean,  a  physician^  who  died  on  the 
10th  of  November  1657,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his 

Kunncff.  Xh^  j-nin,  ^f  ^^  nunnery  are  also  Uf  be  sees.  There 
is  a  Ytry  large  court,  which  undoubtedly  contained  ha<« 
bitatbns  for  the  nuns  ;  but  nothing  roinams  except  the 
walls<  The  nunnery  church,  excepting  a  part  of  the 
toof,  is  entire.  Thil  church  is  fifty-eight  |eet  leog  and 
twenty  broad.  The  late  l)uke  of  Argyle  ordered  a  door 
to  be  placed  on  it  with  a  lock  j  but  the  nattres  have 
forced  the  lock^  and  use  it  as  a  ataUe  for  their  catde 
during  the  night.  The  floor  of  the.  church  is  covered 
thick  with  cow-dung,  excepting  the  eastern  end,  which 
Mr  Pennant  caused  to  be  cleared,  and  where  the  tomb 
of  the  last  prioress  is  discernible,  though  much  de£i. 
eed.  Her  figure  is  carved  in  aUo  reUevo  on  the  fadb  of 
a  black  marble  stone.  An  angel  is  seen  on  each  side, 
and  above  them  is  a  comb  and  a  small  plate.  These  fi« 
gures  occupy  one-half  the  stoncT.  On  the  other  half  is 
represented  the  Virgin  Mary  with  a  mitre  on  her  head, 
and  the  infant  in  her  arms  ;  and  above  her  are  figures  of 
the  sun  and  moon.  At  her  feet,  between  the  two  figures, 
lb  this  address,  supposed  from  the  prit)ress,  '*  Sancta  Msu 
ria,  ora  pro  me;^'  and  round  the  stone,  m  old  British 
characters,  is  the  following  inscription  :  '*  Bic  jaoet  Do- 
mina  Anna  Donalde  Firleti  Filia,  quon^ani  Prioressa  de 
lona,  quae  obiit  Anno  M.  D.  Xlmo.  eujus  Animam  A« 
brahamo  commeodamus". 

There  are  some  other  monuments  on  the  floor ;  hot* 
they  ^e  so  eflTaced  that  scarcely  any  thing  can  be  oiade 
«ut.    The  roof  over  the  eastern  end  of  this  chaptlie« 
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thatns  ^tlre,  consisting  of  four  arches  tttectiiig  at  tht  IcoliniaL^ 
top.  The  intervals  are  filled  up  with  thin  stonts  placed 
tdgewise^  forming  a  verj  handsome  vault  or  canopj* 
The  architecture  of  the  nunnery,  which  is  in  the  Saxoa 
Style,  has  bj  no  nieans  been  bad.  This  nunnery  Was  filled 
with  canoness^sof  St  Augustine,  and  dedicated  to  St  Oran^ 
the  friend  of  Columba.  Though  these  nuns  were  per« 
knitted  to  live  in  community  for  a  donsiderable  time  after 
the  reformation,  yet  it  was  not  for  tiiany  years  after  Co« 
lumba  came  to  I^  that  he  allowed  them  or  any  other  wo^ 
men  to  settle  in  that  island,  for  he  was  no  friend  to  the 
fair  sex  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  said  to  hav^  held  them 
in  such  abborf encci  that  he  detested  cattle  dn  their  ac^ 
count,  and  would  not  permit  a  cow  to  come  near  his  sa« 
cred  walls,  because  "  s/ar  am  he  Bo,  iPJb  hean  U  far 
«/»,  bH  bean,  bi^db  maltacha  ;**  *'  wh^re  there  is  a  cow 
there  must  be  a  woman,  and  where  there  is  a  woman 
there  must  be  mischief.'^ 

The  nuns  for  some  time  lived  in  a  small  island  near  T^ 
Which  is  still  called  the  Island  of  Kuns  j  but  the  abbots 
who  succeeded  Columba^  not  being  so  unrelenting^  allow** 
ed  them  to  be  established  in  the  island,  where  they  word 
ft  white  gown  and  a  rochet  of  fine  linen*  On  the  north 
side  of  the  nunnery  chapel,  to  the  northward  of  this  build-< 
ing^  is  a  causeway  leading  to  the  cathedral,  called  th« 
Main  Street.  It  is  joined  by  two  others :  One  of  them  is 
called  the  Royal  Street^  and  Xht  other  Martyr  Stree^ 
leading  to  the  Bay  of  Martyrs.  On  the  west  side  of  it  is 
an  elegant  cross^  called  M^Lean^s  Cross,  toeing  one  of  si 
great  number  (Mr  Pennant  says  300)  that  wete  standing; 
in  this  island  at  the  reformation,  but  which  Were  soon  af<c 
ter  demolished  by  ordet  of  a  provincial  assembly  held  id 
this  island.  These  crosses  were  probably  erected  in  con** 
sequence  of  vows,  or  perhaps  as  monuments,  witK  a  vaitt 
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Icolnmltgi  hopCy  as  is  obsenred  bj  the  above  mentioned  writer,  of 

perpetuating  the  oieniorjr  of  the  founders. 
Rtnk  of  It  is  a  singular  fact  in  ecclesiastical  history,  that  the 
•r  L*  ^^  abbots  of  Icolumkill  mamtained  a  jurisdiction,  not  only 
over  all  the  other  monasteries  that  branched  from  this» 
but  over  all  the  monks  of  this  abbej  that  exercised  the 
function  of  priest,  or  even  of  bishop,  in  other  ^ces« 
Pennant  remarks,  that  Bede  speaks  of  this  singuUr  pre* 
eminence,  and  sajs  that  the  island  alwajs  had  for  a  go^ 
vernor  an  abbot  presbyter,  whose  power  ^by  a  very  uo- 
common  rule),  not  only  every  province^  but  even  the  bi- 
shops themselves,  obejed.  From  this  account  the  ene- 
mies to  episcopacy  have  inferred,  that  the  rank  of  bishop 
was  a  novelty  introduced  into  the  church  in  corrupt  times; 
and  the  authority  they  assumed  was  an  arrant  nsurpation, 
since  a  si  mple  abbot  atid  presby  ter,for  so  considerable  a  space, 
was  permitted  to  have  the  superiority.  In  answer  to  thib» 
Archbishop  Usher  advances,  that  the  power  of  the  Abbot 
of  lona  was  only  local,  and  extended  only  to  the  bishop 
who  resided  there  ;  for  after  the  conquest  of  the  Isle  of 
Man  by  the  English,  and  the  division  of  the  see  after  that 
event,  the  Bishop  of  the  Isles 'made  lona  his  residence, 
which  before  was  in  Man.  But  notwithstanding  this,  the 
venerable  Bede  ^eeu^s  to  be  a  stronger  authority  than  the 
Ulster  Annals,  qdotcd  by  the  archbishop,  which  pretend 
no  more  than  that  a  bishop  had  always  resided  in  looa, 
without  even  an  attempt  to  refute  the  positive  asserti<m 
of  the  most  respectable  author  we  have,  relating  to 
church  matters,  in  those  primitive  times.  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  lona  was  a  great  Culdee  seminary, 
which  educated  and  sent  out  priests  and  bishops  to  a  great 
variety  of  quarters  ;  and  thus  its  abbot  or  president,  the' 
himself  only  a  priest  or  presbyter,  had  a  very  extensive 
ecclesiatical  jurisdiction.     When  this  great  western  semi* 
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nary  united  itself  to  the  see  of  Rome,  the  pope  and  his  icolomkifl. 
agents  would  be  willing  to  accept,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
the  nominal  subjection  of  this  remote  establishment:  and 
thus  the  abbots  and  monks  of  Icolumkill,  considered  as  an 
universitj,  retained  their  patroaage  of  bishopricks  and 
numerous  parishes  ;  and  an  anomalous  establishment  was 
created,  by  which  a  simple  presbyter  or  priest  had  jurisdic- 
tion over  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries. 

St  Columba  is  said  by  the  natives  to  have  foretold  the 
profanation  of  his  retreat,  and  that  it  would  one  day  ba 
restored  to  all  its  splendour,  in  the  following  versa ; 

An  I  mo  cridhe,  I  mo  gnidh 

An  aite  guth  mamaich  bidh  geum  ba  9 
Ach  rmin  tig  an  sao^^hal  gu  crich 

Bithidh  I  mar  a  bha. 

0  sacred  dome  and  my  b^lov'd  abode ! 
AVhote  walls  now  echo  to  the  praiie  of  God,    ' 
The  time  shaU  come  when  lauding  monkt  ihall  ceaK^ 
And  lowing  herds  here  occupy  their  place; 
But  better  ages  shall  thereafter  comcj 
And  praise  re-echo  in  this  sacred  dome. 

The  view  of  I  from  the  cast  is  very  picturesque  :  Art 
extent  of  flat  ground^  little  elevated  above  the  water,  co- 
vered with  the  remains  of  Threld  village,  still  inhabited, 
and  with  the  sacred  buildings.  Beyond  these  the  island 
rises  into  rocky  little  hills^  with  narrow  verdant  hollows 
between;  The  west  side  is  bold  and  rocky,  and  the 
whole  is  a  singular  combination  of  rudeness  and  fertility* 
The  soil  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  minute  particles  of  sea 
shells^  mixed  with  black  fertile  mould,  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  white  clover,  crow's  foot^  and  daisies^  Bear^ 
flax,  and  potatoes  succeed  well. 

We  come  next  to  the  large  Islahd  of  Mull.     It  is  sepa-  Mnlti 
rated  frooi  Morvan,  on  the  continent  of  Argyleshire,  by  a 
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^^nll    long  narrow  channel,  called  the  Soond  of  Moll ;  ssd  froitt 
the  more  southern  parts  of  that  county,  bj  the  great  bay 
which  forms  the  entrance  from  the  south  to  the  lianhe 
Loch,  and  the  great  Caledonian  Canal  across  the  island 
from  Fort  William  to  Inverness.     The  southern  side  of 
Mull  runs  due  east  and  west.    Its  western  side,  as  for- 
merljr  mentioned,,  is  encroached  upon  by  a  great  bay,  in 
which  lie  the  islands  already  mentioned.     This  great  bay 
divides  itself  into  two  lesser  bays  or  lochs,  which  run  &r 
into  the  country ;  the  northern,  being  called  Lodh-naa- 
gaul,  and  the  southern  Loch  Scriden,  or  Loch  Leven.   In 
different  quarters  the  land  is  also  indented  by  a  variety  of 
bays,  such  fls  Loehbuy  on  the  south,  Lochspelve  and 
Lochdon  on  the  east  ^  and  north  of  these  the  Bay  of  I>ow- 
art,  Macalister's  Bay,  Loch  M  ingary,  and  Loch  Achn- 
ne.     The  shores,  for  the  most  part,  bold  and  rocky,  but 
Bot  without  many  openings  and  ihits  ;  in  several  of  which 
are  found  banks  of  shells  crumbled  into  sand,  which  being 
spread  on  the  soil  produce  daisies  and  white  dover,  by 
destroying  the  moss  with  which  it  was  formerly  cover- 
ed. 
OcnenJ  a*.     The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  n^ed  and  monn- 
tainous.    The  island  is  about  twenty*four  miles  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  and  nearly  of  an  equal  breadth  from 
north  to  south  ;  but,  as  already  mentioned,  it  must  not  be 
considered  as  equivalent  to  a  square  of  that  extent^  being 
so  deeply  encroached  on  by  the  sea  on  its  western  side.  It 
has  still  the  remains  of  ancient  woods,  the  greater  part  of 
which  have  been   gradaally  cut  down.     Some  of  the 
mountains  form  excellent  sheep  walks  ;  and  that  sort  of 
stock  has  now  become  the  favourite  one  in  the  island }  bol 
a  very  great  part  of  the  territory  is  very  poor,  eiiiibiting 
nothing  but  crags,  heath,  and  swampy  morasses.     Some 
mountains  rise  to  a  considerable  height.   From  the  top  of 
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the  mountain  called  £ien  Morf,  or  the  «  Great  Monnt^.  ^^^  , 
ain/'  most  of  the  western  isles  may,  with  a  dear  fkj,  be 
seen  at  one  view,  as  distinctly  as  if  they  were  laid  down 
upon  a  sheet  of  paper.  JSientaSndb,  also,  or  ^  Prospect 
Mount^in,'^  as  the  word  seems  to  import,  commands  a 
very  extensive  view  on  all  stdes,  and  sailors  give  it  the 
same  of  the  Sugar  Loaf. 

On  account  of  the  rugged,  hilly,  and  broken  nature  of  Cnltox:^. 
the  territory,  agriculture  cannot  be  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent,  and  is  only  employed  on  the  small  strips  of  land 
near  the  coast.  Although  the  sheep-farming  has  been  in^-i 
troduced,  yet  great  numbers  of  black  cattle  are  annually 
reared  and  exported,  for  which  diis  country  is  very  weU 
adapted :  and  indeed  it  is  chiefly  from  the  sale  of  these 
that  the  peasantry  make  up  their  rents,  which  are  now 
paid  in  specie.  In  general,  however,  the  lands  are  let  s6 
high,  that  many  of  the  small  tenants  cannot,  with  all  their 
care,  make  up  their  rents  by  the  sale  of  cattle.  They  are 
.  therefore  obliged,  after  they  have  tilled  their  little  arable 
ground,  to  leave  their  families,  and  go  to  some  of  the 
southern  districts,  where  they  can  be  employed  in  making 
canals,  or  to  some  quarter  where  they  can  make  kelp.  In 
this  way  they  contrive  to  save  a  little  money,  with  which 
they  return  home  before  the  time  of  their  harvest.  There 
are  scarcely  any  inclosures  in  this  island ;  «nd  as  every 
family  cultivates  a  little  oats,  barley,  and  flax,  they  are 
obliged  to  employ  herds  to  tend  their  cattle  wherever  they 
feed,  to  prevent  their  eating  up  the  qrops,  or  encroaching 
on  the  farms  of  their  neighbours.  The  want  of  inclosures 
takes  a  number  of  hands  from  active  employmentSi^ 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  to  the  herds  habits  of  ex« 
treme  indolence.  The  principal  pan  of  their  occupation 
consists  in  sitting  upon  a  bank,  and  occasionally  sending 
their  dogs  when  the  cattle  are  going  astray*  These  docile 
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Mull,  and  faithful  animals  save  them  all  the  labour.  The  com- 
mon people  are  prevented  from  deserting  this  miserable 
sort  of  existence  by  an  attachment  to  their  native  soil; 
and  some  proprietors,  and  even  great  tacksmen  who  have 
long  leases,  are  induced  to  persevere  in  the  old  unprofit- 
able mode  of  overstocking  their  lands  with  people,  in 
consequence  of  the  wars  in  which  the  British  empire  has 
recently  been  engaged,  which  enable  those  persons,  who 
can  easily  raise  considerable  bx>dies  of  troops,  to  recom- 
mend themselves  greatly  to  Government,  and  to  derive 
considerable  beneiit  from  the  recruiting  service.  From  aU 
this  it  follows  that  agriculture  is  here  in  a  very  low  state ; 
and  though  it  is  capable  of  improvement,  it  cannot  pro- 
bably be  carried  to  the  extent  of  supplying  the  bbabi- 
tants  with  com.  The  arable  land,  as  was  before  observedi 
Kcs  for  the  most  part  near  the  shore.  The  soil,  even 
there,  is  in  general  but  barren,  being  a  light  reddish  earth 
mixed  with  moss,  of  very  little  depth,  and  very  much 
under  water.  The  spots  which  deserve  a  more  favourable 
description  are  in  proportion  very  few.  The  common  crop 
is  a  very  inferior  kind  of  oats,  which  the  inhabitants  call 
$maU  oats.  They  are  sown  about  the  end  of  March ;  aod 
it  is  generally  October,  and  sometimes  November,  before 
they  are  ripe.  The  common  return  is  three  seeds,  and  so 
light,  that  two  bolls  of  oats  only  make  one  of  meal.  Bar* 
Icgr  is  sow;i  about  the  end  of  April,  and  is  ripe  about  the 
end  of  August.  It  generally  returns  from  six  to.  ten  seeds; 
and  when  sown  on  old  ground  manured  with  sea^ware,  it 
sometimes  produces  sixteenfold.  This,  however,  is  ve7 
rare.  The  greatest  part  of  the  barley  is  made  into  whis- 
ky, which  is  much  too  commonly  used  in  the  Highlands. 
The  lat(s  acts,  obliging  distillers  to  take  out  a  licence,  have 
undoubtedly  diminished  the  number  of  stills  in  the  High* 
lands  ;  yet  in  most  of  the  sequestered  glens,  each  indin^ 
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4ual  distils  his  own  spirit,  without  any  fear  of  detection    ^^^^   ^ 
from  the  officers  of  the  revenue. 

The  sea-ware  and  sheH^sund,  which  are  used  as  ma- 
nure, are  carried  to  the  fields  on  the  hacks  of  horses  in 
baskets  or  creels.  The  plough  commonly  made  use  of  in 
this  island  is  very  rude,  and  is  prohahly  the  same  that  has 
been  used  for  centuries  back.  It  is  drawn  by  four  horses 
abreast.  They  seem  to  use  it  because  they  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  a  better.  There  are  no  ploughmakers  ;  so 
that  each  farmer  is  obliged  to  make  his  own,  which  he 
does  in  the  manner  of  his  forefathers.  As  few  proprie- 
tors in  the  Highlands  grant  leases  to  their  small  tenants, 
it  is  impossible  to  expect  any  improvement  from  the  lat- 
ter. 

The  common  language  of  Mull  is  the  Gaelic,  though 
several  can  speak  English  ;  and  were  the  schools  properly 
encouraged^  this  language  would  gain  ground  fast ;  but 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  ill  managed  and  ill  attended. 
Indeed,  the  encouragement  given  to  schoolmasters,  not 
only  here  but  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  Highlands,  is  in- 
sufficient to  induce  persons  properly  qualified  to  undertake 
this  useful  office.  In  general,  the  common  labourers  are 
belter  paid,  and  better  able  to  support  a  family,  than  the 
schoolmaster. 

There  are  tw<o  stattd  ferries  in  the  island  ;  one  to  Mor- 
i^en,  and  the  other  from  Anchnacraig  to  Kerrera,  and 
thence  to  the  mainland  near  Oban.  By  this  last  near  2000 
black  cattle  are  annually  wafted  over  for  the  several  markets 
to  which  they  are  driven,  besides  a  considerable  number 
of  horses:  but  in  this  number  are  included  the  black  cattle 
from  the  isles  of  Coll  and  Tiree,  which  are  driven  through 
Moll  in  their  way  to  the  low  country. 

The  only  mansion  of  note  in  the  island  is  Torloigh,  the  Antiquiticfc 
Msidence  of  Mr  McLean,  who  is  proprietor  of  a  large  pro- 
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M^ill.  p6rtioii  of  the  island.  A  consideraUe  part  alto  beLoogs 
to  the  Duke  of  Argjle,  whose  f$ictor  has  a  neat  residence 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  AroS|  Upon  a  bold  headland 
projecting  into  the  sea  is  situated  the  old  Castle  Duar^ 
or  Dowarty  formerlj  the  seat  pf  the  McLeans,  when 
thej  were  proprietors  of  the  whole  island*  It  is  now  in 
ruins  ;  though  some  parts  of  it  are  so  far  habitable  as  to 
afford  acconunodation  to  a  small  party  of  soldien  de- 
tached firom  the  garrison  of  Fort  William  to  repress  smug- 
glers* At  Aros  are  the  ruins  of  another  old  castle,  also 
built  on  a  steep  rock  bj  the  sea,  and  secured  on  the  land« 
side  bj  a  qioat  and  drawbridge.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
long  the  residence  of  the  McDonalds,  Lords  of  the  Isles. 
Ipli^icnU  1^^^  mineralogy  of  the  island  is  in  many  respects  worthy 
of  attention.  A  great  part  of  it  lies  on  a  mass  of  whin^ 
stone,!  only  different  from  basaltes  in  the  coarseness  of  its 
grain.  In  many  places  the  rocks  are  basaltic^  and  often 
assume  a  regular  columnar  form*  Near  Aros  there  are 
some  rocks  of  white  lava,  a  rare  mineral,  and  seemingly 
)ike  to  that  described  by  M.  Doloapdeu  in  his  ^  Me- 
moires  sur  PIsle  de  Ponces.*'  Limestone  abounds,  some 
of  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  marble*  Some  seams 
pf  coal  have  been  found  in  different  part$.  There  is  one 
three  feet  thick  iu  the  hill  of  Bien- Anini,  the  property  of 
Sir  James  Riddel ;  which,  however,  it  has  never  been 
found  practicable  to  work  to  advantage.  The  quali^  of 
the  coal,  however,  is  good.  A  seam  about  eighteen  inchet 
thi<:k  has  been  found  in  the  parish  9f  Kilfinichen,  the  pro* 
perty  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  ;  and  the  same  mineral  hi| 
also  been  discovered  on  the  estate  of  Brolass,  the  properfj 
^  of  Captain  McLean  of  Kenlochleven.     In  one  place  tberq 

is  a  stratum  of  coal  under  basaltes^  and  in  another  basaltea 
incumbent  on  that  mineral ;  perhaps  the  only  instance  of 
the  kind  in  the  world*-   Thesci  howeyer^  most  be  ( 
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d^red  rather  as  objects  of  curiositj  ia  the  tcience  of  mil*  MaHL 
ntxtlogy  thaa  of  practical  utilitj.  It  is  so  totally  inooa* 
sisteot  with  experience,  thitf  a  territory  consbting  chiefly 
of  whinstone  shonld  contain  an  unintemipte4  stratum  o£ 
coal  to  any  great  extent,  that  there  is  little  reason  to  ex^ 
pect  great  benefit  from  the  specimens  of  that  mineral  foan4 
in  this  quarter.  In  the  mountain  oif  Ben-Enich  a  aingu* 
lat  mineral  substance  is  said  to  hare  been  discoTcred  f 
viz.  a  tB€oUte,  or  compound  silicious  spar  impregnated  with 
petroleum.  Sandstone  and  granite,  of  a  fine  quality,  art 
abundant ;  and  pebbles,  of  great  variety  and  beauty,  arc 
found  o^  the  shoceSf  At  Balphetrish  is  the  famous  Ring-Rjogig 
ing  Stone ;  the  dimensions  are,  seven  feet  long  by  stx^'^'^ 
broad,  and  four  feet  and  a  half  thick.  It  is  of  a  dull  grey 
colour,  spotted  with  stars  of  black  mica,  and  totally  dif* 
ferent  firom  the  surrounding  rocks.  It  is  so  hard  that  it 
is  impossible  with  a  common  hanuner  to  break  off  tba 
smallest  bit ;  and  when  struck  with  a  stone  or  haouner^ 
it  yields  a  sound  like  brass  or  cast  iron.  The  mineral  pro* 
perties  of  this  curious  stone  have  not  yet  been  investiga* 
ted*  As  connected  in  some  degree  with  the  mineralogy 
of  this  rude  and  broken  territory,  we  may  remark,  that 
in  many  places  it  is  formed  into  caverns  of  considerable 
size.  Of  these,  in  the  district  called  Airdmeanach,  ^^^Cavatai, 
deserve  notice ;  one  is  called  Ladder  Cave.  There  is  a 
passage  to  this  cave  of  about  eighty  feet  open  abov^  and 
where  two  men  may  walk  abreast*  A  breast-work  ia 
bmlt  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave  as  a  defence*  To  thia 
breast* work  a  ladder  is  standing  for  people  to  get  over  it  to 
the  cave ;  from  which  circumstance  it  tookits  name*  Within 
the  cave  there  is  room  for  about  eighty  men.  Here  is  a 
large  flag,  which  is  said  to  be  used  as  a  table,  and  some 
Other  convenie^cies.  In  this  cave,  tradition  says,  peoplo 
|o^  shelter  in  times  fltroublct  Tba  oiher^  called  M'^« 
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iien*s  cave,  tg  in  Airdmeanacb^and  ia  still  maeh  more  Mpi« 
cious  than  the  Ladder  Cave.  It  took  iu  name,  as  traditioii 
goes,  from  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  M'Kinnen  going 
in  to  search  for  the  bottom,  which  was  then  thought  im- 
possible to  find,  as  the  cave  was  supposed  to  go  quite  a- 
cross  the  country.  M'Kinnen  went  in,  and  was  never  heard 
of  ^again.  It  has,  however,  been  explored  in  later  times; 
so  that  if  there  be  an j  truth  in  the  story  of  M'Einneuy  he 
must  have  been  killed  bj  persons  who  had  taken  shelter 
there,  and  considered  him  as  a  dangerous  spj  or  intruder* 
There  is  a  cave  in  Inimor  called  the  Nun's  Ca^e* 
Tobono-  The  only  village  worthy  of  notice  in  this  island  is  To- 
bermoray,  on  the  northern  part  of  the  Sound  of  MuU.  It 
was  built  by  the  British  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Fisheries.  The  situation  of  this  village  is  excellent  for  a 
fishing  station  and  seaport.  It  possesses  a  fine  bi^,  shelt* 
cred  from  the  ocean  by  the  small  Isle  of  Calve  ;  and  it  is 
situated  in  the  tract  of  the  shipping  wkieb  pass  from  the 
western  parts  of  Britain  to  the  northern  countries  of  £u* 
rope,  and  has  an  easy  communication  by  water  with  the 
fishing  lochs  in  one  direction,  and  with  the  Frith  of 
Clyde,  Liverpool,  and  other  considerable  towns,  in  the 
other.  The  Society  began  to  form  this  village  in  1788;  . 
and  a  custom-house  and  post-office  were  established  here  in 
1701.  The  village  consists  of  about  twenty  houses,  built 
with  stone  and  lime,  and  covered  with  slate,  besides  about 
diirty  huts  or  thatched  houses.  A  few  persons  follow  the 
mercantileJine,  particularly  the  Stevensons  of  Oban,  who 
have  here  established  one  of  their  warehouses.  A  boau 
builder  and  cooper  find  constant  employment  in  preparing 
for  the  herring«fishery;  There  is  also  a  considerable  stora 
of  salt  kept  here  for  -supplying,  the  busses  and  boats  da- 
sang  the  fishing  seasons. 

Eastward  from  MuU,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Linnhe  Lodi, 
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is  the  Island  of  Lismore^  which  is  ten  miles  in  length  and 
from  two  to  three  in  breadth.     It  was  anciently  the  seat 
o£  the^shop  of  Argyle  (who  was  from  that  circumstance 
frequently  named  Kpucopus  Lismorensii).     The  present 
church  of  Lismore  is  the  chancel  of  the  old  cathedral, 
aew.roofed  about  forty  years  ago»  after  lowering  the  old 
"walls  from  ten  to  seven  feet.     The  font  and  confessional 
chair  remain.     The  walls  of  the  Bishop's  Castle  still  re« 
main  pretty  entire,  four  miles  to  the  west  of  the  cathedral. 
It  has  a  square  open  court  within.  There  are  several  ves- 
tiges of  fortified  camps,  and  an  old  castle  with  a  fosse  and 
drawbridge,  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Danes. 
Within  half  a  mile  of  the  cathedral  is  one  of  the  circular 
towers  built  without  cement,  so  frequently  to  be  met  with 
in  all  the  western  isles  and  coasts,  as  well  as  in  Orkney 
and  Caithness,  called  Duns  or  Picts  houses.     The  whole 
island  seems  to  rest  upon  a  bed  of  limestone.    In  the  hot*  Mlacnlii 
torn  of  every  marsh  or  lake  is  found  marl  from  tell  to  six*. 
teen  feet  deep.     There  is  to  be  seen  in  the  face  of  a  lime« 
stone  rock,  seven  or  eight  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  tides,    a  seam, 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  broad,  of  a  concretion  compo- 
sed  of  all  the  varieties  of  shells  to  be  found  on  these 
coasts,  with  now  and  then  a  small  mixture  of  charcoal,  as     ^ 
firm,  and  nearly  as  solid,  as  the  rock  surrounding  it,  to 
which  it  seems  to  be  perfectly  united  and  to  make  a  part. 
Pieces  of  it  have  been  carried  to  Edinburgh.     Water 
running  over  the  face  of  the  limestone  rock  in  this  island 
generally  dissolves  the  softer  particles'of  it,  and  leaves  the 
more  solid  parts  in  a  variety  of  fanciful  grotesque  figures. 
The  limestone  rocks  in  Lismore  lie  all  in  one  direction,  in 
layers  one  above  another,  nearly  from  south-east  to  north- 
west.    There  are  seams  or  spars,  three  or  four  feet  broad, 
pf  remarkable  hard  flinty  rocks  or  stones^  running  aeross 
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h'Mttote.  the  island,  at  the  distance  of  a  naile  i^nd  a  half  or  two 
"  miles.  These  seams  appear  in  a  direct  line  with  those  in 
lismore,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Morven,  where  there  it 
no  limestonef.  But  of  all  the  curiosities  in  this  island, 
the  most  remarkable  seem  to  bo  deer  and  perhaps  elk 
homSy  of  great  size^and  cow  horns  of  still  a  much  greater 
size  in  proportion.  The  pith  of  one  of  th^  latter,  though 
much  shrivelled  and  wi|hered|  is  twelve  inches  in  circum* 
ference  at  the  root.  Tradition  asserts,  that  this  island  was 
of  old  a  deer  forest ;  and  the  number  of  deer  horns  and  ^ 
deer  skeleton,  found  ^uite  entire,  confirms  Ih^  asseftioa^ 
|t  is  said  that  the  sevei^th  most  successlul  hunting  chafo 
which  Fingal  ever  had  was  in  this  island;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants  pretend  to  ppint  opt  Sha-nan^bash'Fumnf  the  '^hill  or 
eminence  of  the  Flngaliaii  fair  ladies,'*  on  which  thej  sal 
to  view  the  diversion* 
Gsbnre.  '^^^  island  is  divided  among  at  least  four  proprietors. 
Its  soil  is  a  rich  black  loam  upon  limestone.  It  is  so  very 
black  that  it  looks  like  moss,  and  feels  like  soap  whea 
wrought  in  the  hand.  The  crops  raised  here  are  oats,  po- 
tatoes, and  beans,  and  of  late  some  flax.  The  greater  pro* 
portion  of  the  arable  land  is  under  beans,  they  being  fre- 
quently sown  two  or  three  times  successively  on  the  same 
fields.  There  is  no  regular  cropping  praised  in  this 
island.  On  some  farms,  as  already  stated,  the  tenants  sow 
beans  in  the  same  spot  of  ground  three  times  successively, 
then  two  crops  of  oats,  and  afterwards  they  plant  pota-i 
toes.  The  infiel4  ^^  constantly  in  crop }  and  when  the 
outfield  is  allowed  to  lie  a  year  or  two  in  pasture,  the  te- 
nants in  November  take  spades  and  dig  some  earth  out  of 
the  furrows,  and  throw  it  on  the  ridges,  which  is  here  call* 
€d/aIlQwmgi  and  in  the  spring  Allowing  some  of  them 
scatter  a  little  dung  on  these  ridges,  and  plough  them  for 
bear  or  big.  It  is  with  difficulty  the  soil  is  ploughed  here. 
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owing  to  the  limestone  rocks  which  stand  up  through  it^  Ktnat, 
bat  in  sach  sharp  points^  that  the  ^orface  at  least  might 
be  rendered  passable  for  the  plough  bj  breaking  them  off. 
There  is  little  lime^  &c.  used  in  Lismore ;  as  from  want  of 
roads  they  cannot  us^  carts^  and  are  obliged  to  carry  every 
thing  on  horseback.  Notwithstanding  these  circumstan* 
ces,  and  the  defective  skill  of  the  tenants,  tolerable  crops 
are  produced,  in  consequence  of  the  natural  excellence  of 
the  soil. 

Proceeding  southward  to  the.  coast  of  Lorn  is  the  isIandKemffi. 
of  Kerrera,  situated  about  eight  miles  from  the  island  of 
Mull>  and  one  nile  from  the  mainland  of  the  district  of 
Lorn.  It  is  four  iniles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth,  and 
is  included  in  the  parish  of  Killbride.  Its  surface  is  very 
hilly»  and  many  of  the  rocks  have  a  volcanic  appearance. 
It  is  the  property  of  Mr  M^Dougall  of  DunoUy,  excepting 
a  small  farm  which  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane« 
It  possesses  two  good  harbours,  called  the  Arintraive  and 
Horse  Shoe  Bay.  King  Alexander^  when  upon  aa  expo- 
dition  against  the  Danes,  caught  a  fever  and  died  in  this 
island,  on  the  Sth  of  July  1249.  His  ships  were  anchored 
2a  the  Horse  Shoe  Bay,  while  he,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  was  on  shore  ;  and  the  place  where  his  pavilion, 
was  erected  bears  the  name  of  Dalree,  i;  e«  the  ^  King's, 
Place,'*  from  that  circumstance. 

.  Farther  south  from  the  same  coast  is  a  group  of  isles^su4g]e.. 
which  are  noted  on  account  of  the  valuable  slates  which 
they  produce.  The  principal  of  them  is  the  Island  of 
Esdale  or  Easdale.  It  is  advantageously  situated  with- 
ia  a  few  minutes  sailing  to  every  vessel  that  passes 
through  the  Sound  of  Mull  round  the  western  coast  of 
Scotland,  whether  bound  for  the  Baltic,  Ireland,  Leith, 
or  London.  A  fine  bridge  has  lately  been  built,  which 
connects  the  island  with  the  mainland.  The  island  is 
nearly  circular,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  dxame- 
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.  g«d«fe'  ter,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  having  afforded  the  best 
and  greatest  quantitj  of  slate  (arjtsia  tegularis)  of  anj 
spot  of  equal  extent  in  Great  Britain.  The  slate  occupies 
the  whole  island,  traversed  at  manj  places  with  basaltic 
veins,  and  thin  layers  of  quartzoze  and  calcareous  stones. 
The  slate  has  been  quarried  here  upwards  of  a  hundred 
years ;  and  of  late  has  been  wrought  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent that  upwards  of  5,009,000  of  slates  are  auouallj 
shipped  from  the  island.  The  number  of  workmen  em- 
ployed  are  about  300.  The  constant  demand  for  the  £as- 
dale  slate  has  caused  the  sur&ce  to  be  cut  very  low^  ex- 
cept at  the  south  end ;  and  as  the  greater  part  is  now  on  s 
level  with  the  sea,  it  must  either  be  abandoned,  or  wrought 
at  a  considerably  greater  ezpence  by  means  of  nutchinery. 
As  already  mentioned,  however,  the  strata  of  slate  arc  not 
confined  to  Easdale  only ;  Luing  and  Leil  abound  with 
slates  of  the  same  quality,  and  safe  anchoring  ground  con- 
tiguous almost  to  every  quarry,  where  vessels  of  any 
burden  may  safely  ride. 

ScarVa.  To  the  southward  of  these  is  Scarba,  an  island  about 

three  miles  in  length,  and  of  nearly  the  same  breadth.  It 
is  extremely  rugged  and  mountainous.  It  lies  between  the 
mainland  and  the  northern  point  of  the  Island  of  Jura. 
The  famous  Gulf  of  Braecan  lies  between  Jura  and  Scar- 
ba.  The  sound  between  these  two  islands  is  narrow ;  and 
forming  a  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  tha 
internal  sea  on  the  coast  of  Argyle,  the  rapidity  and  vio- 
lence of  the  tides  are  tremendous.  The  gulf  is  most 
awful  with  the  flowing  tide.  In  stormy  weather,  with 
that  tide,  it  exhibits  an  aspect  in  which  a  great  deal  of  the 
terrible  is  blended.  Vast  openings  are  formed,  in  which 
one  would  think  the  bottom  might  be  seen.  Immense  bo- 
dies of  water  tumble  headlong,  as  over  a  precipice  ;  then 
rebounding  from  the  abyss,  meet  the  torrents  from  8bove» 
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They  dash  together  with  inconceivable  impetaotitj^and  rise  Jwt  ^*^ 
foaming  to  a  prodigious  height  above  the  surface.  The 
noise  of  their  conflict  is  heard  through  the  surrounding 
islands.  This  gulf  is  an  object  of  as  great  terror  to  the 
iDodem»  as  Sylla  and  Charjbdis  were  to  the  ancient  man* 
ners.  It  is  industriously  avoided  bj  all  Who  navigate 
these  sounds.  There  are  instances,  however,  of  vesseb 
being  drawn  into  it.  Large  stout  vessels  make  their  way 
through  it  in  its  greatest  rage ;  but  to  small  craft  it  proves 
immediate  destruction. 

Adjoining  to  Scarba  is  Lunga,  which  is  not  so  mount- ^'>"(*:^^ 

«  •  .  nanaigh, 

ainous,  and  is  about  two  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  and  ShoUi 
bro&d.  Balnansdgh  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  is 
all  a  slate  quarry.  This  quarry  has  been  worked  for  manj 
years  back,  and  found  to  yield  very  good  slate.  There 
are  generally  about  thirty  men  employed  in  it,  who  work 
by  the  piece,  or  at  so  much  the  thousand  of  slate.  Shuna 
and  the  other  neighbouring  small  isles  abound  in  strata  of 
slate. 

From  the  island  of  Scarba,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Jon^' 
tlie  coast  of  Lorn,  the  Island  of  Jura  stretches  towards  the 
south-west,   increasing  in   breadth  as   it   proceeds.     Its 
south-westem  part  is  separated  froip  the  island  of  Isla  by 
a  narrow  sound  or  strait.     Jura  extends  fully  thirty  miles 
in  length,  and  is,  on  an  average,  seven  in  breadth.     It  is 
the  most  rugged  of  the  Western  Isles,  being  composed 
chiefly  of  huge  rocks  piled  on   one  another  in  the  ut- 
most disorder,  naked,  and  incapable  of  cultivation.    Tha 
chief  of  these  mountains  extend  in  the  form  of  a  ridge 
from  south  to  north,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  island. 
They  are  four  in  number,  which  are  termed  the  Paps  of  P^  «f 
Jura,  and  are  conspicuous  at  a  great  distance,  terminating     "* 
the  western  prospect  from  the  continent,  and  are  often  co«* 
vered  with  clouds  and  darkness.     The  southern  one  19 
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Jun.     termed  iieoa^jichaolais,  ^*  theMoontain  of  the  Sonftd,'*  as 
being  near  to  the  Sound  of  Isla;   the  next  and  highest^ 
JBienn^an^Oir,  "  the  Mountain   of  Gold;"    the  third^ 
Btenn^SbewUa,  **  the  Consecrated  Mountain  ;"  and  that  to 
the  north  Corra^ibien,  **  the  Steep  Mountain/'   Mr  Pen- 
nant ascended  Bienn-an^Oir  with  much  difficoltj.    It  is 
composed  of  large  stones  covered  with  mosses  near  thcf 
base,  but  all  above  were  bare  and  unconnected  with  each 
other.     '*  The  whole/*  says  he,  **  seemed  a  vast  caini 
erected  hj  the  sons  of  Saturn."    The  grandeur  of  the 
prospect  from  the  top  compensated  for  the  labour  of  as- 
cending the  mountain.     From  the  west  side  of  the  hill 
ran  a  narrow  stripe  of  rock  into  the  sea,  called  the  ^^  Slide 
of  the  old  Hagg."    Jura  itself « displayed  a  stupendous 
front  of  rock,  varied  with  innumerable  little  lakes  of  the 
most  romantic  appearance,  and  calculated  to  raise  grand 
and  sublime  emotions  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator.     To 
the  south  the  island  of  Hay  lay  almost  under  his  feet,  and 
beyond  that  the  north  of  Ireland ;  to  the  east,  Gigha^ 
Kintyre,  Arran,  and  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  bounded  by  Air- 
shire,  and  an  amazing  tract  of  mountains  as  far  as  Ben- 
Lomond  and  the  n^ountains  of  Argyle  Proper.     Scarba  fi« 
nished  the  northern  view.    Over  the  Western  Ocean  weref 
seen   Golohsay,  Orcmsay,    Mull,   lona,  Staffa,  and  the 
neighbouring  isles ;  and  still  further,  the  long-extended 
islands  of  Coll  and  Tyrie.     Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  his 
friends  ascended  Bienn>Sheunta,  and  found  it  by  actual 
measurement  to  be  2350  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ^ 
but  Bienn-an-Oir  is  considerably  higher,  being  elevated 
^420  feet  above  the  same  level.     The  west  side  of  the 
island  is  not  fit  for  cultivation.    It  is  wild  and  rugged,  in-' 
tcrsected  by  A^any  torrents,  which  come  rushing  dowaf 
from  the  mountains ;  and  has  been  deemed  so  inhospitable 
that  no  person  chooses  to  fix  his  habitation  in  it.    AU  the 
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inhabitants  live  on  the  cast  side  of  the  island.  Tltte,  a-  J«gfc' 
long  the  margin  of  the  s?a,  the  coast  is  prettj  level  $  but 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  shore^  there  is  a  gradual  as« 
cent*  The  whole  of  this  side  forms  a  pleasant  scene } 
the  coast  in  several  places  indented  with  bajs  and  haf. 
hours ;  the  arable  and  pasture  grounds  spread  out  on  the 
declivity^  and  termbate  at  the  base  of  these  huge  rockj  Mincralfc 
mountains,  which  form  a  romantic  and  awful  back-ground. 
The  stones  forming  the  mountains  are  of  white  or  red 
quartzose  granite,  some  of  which  >are  brecciated,  or  filled 
with  crystalline  kernels  of  an  amethystine  colour^  The 
other  stones  of  the  island  are  of  a  blutsh*coloured  slate, 
veined  with  red,  so  fine  as  to  be  u^ed  for  a  whetstone,  n 
micaceous  sandstone,  and  at  the  northern  extremity  a 
quarry  of  micaceous  granite.  There  is  great  abundance  of 
iron  ore,  and  a  vein  of  the  black  oxide  of  manganese.  On 
the  shores  of  the  west  coast  there  are  found  great  quantities 
of  a  fine  kind  of  sand^  which  is  carried  away  for  the  ma« 
nufacture  of  glass. 

The  soil  along  the  shore  is  thin  and  stony.  At  a  greater SoUi 
height  it  becomes  modry  ;  and  in  some  places  there  is  im- 
pcoveable  moss.  Along  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which 
proceed  in  a  ridge  from  north-^east  to  south-west,  are  nu«> 
merous  springs,  forming  what  is  called  spouty  ground* 
The  crops  of  oats  are  not  good.  Barley,  potatoes,  and 
flax,  succeed  better.  Artificial  grasses  are  unknown  j  and 
lime  cannot  be  procured  by  the  poor  cultivators.  The  only 
manure  is  sea-weed,  which  can  be  had  in  abundance.  Se-^^^^^^ 
veral  kinds  of  red  deer  still  traverse  the  mountains ;  in 
which  also  are  foun4  abt^ndance  of  grouse  and  black 
game.  Numerous  herds  of  sheep  and  goats  have  of  late 
been  introduced  upon  the  high  grounds.  Mr  Pennant 
mentions  a  small  worm,  a  native  of  the  island,  that,  * 
though  in  a  less  pernicious  dpgree^  resembled  the /uria  m« 
Vol.  V.  K  k 
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J"*"**  femdtis  of  Linnaeus  :  the  JUlan^  or  little  worm  of  Jttr% 
small  as  a  sewing  thread,  and  not  more  t&an  an  inch  in 
lengthy  insinuittes  itself  under  the  skin,  causes  a  itdncs 
and  great  paioy  and  works  its  way  from  place  to  place. 
The  care  used  bj  the  inhabitants  is  a  poultice  made  of 
cheese  and  honey.  Sloes  are  the  onlj  fruits  of  the  island; 
an  acid  is  made  from  the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash; 
and  a  kind  of  spirit  is  also  distilled  from  them.  Necei* 
sitj  has  instructed  the  inhabitants  m  the  use  of  natiTedjes* 
Thus  the  juice  of  the  heath-tops  supplies  a  bright  jd- 
low ;  the  roots  of  the  watcr-lilly  produces  a  dark  brown ; 
the  astringent  roots  of  the  yellow  water  iris  is  one  of  the 
ingredients  in  striking  a  black  colour  ;  and  the  ga&m  fv* 
rum^  called  rhuhj  the  islanders,  affords  a  fine  red,  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  rubia  tinctorum^  or  madder, 
Barloun.  There  are  two  very  fine  harbours  on  the  cast  side  of  the 
island;  that  to  the  south  is  called  the  Small  Isles,  and  thattor 
the  north  the  Lowlandman's  Bay.  They  are  within  a  few 
miles  of  each  other.  The  harbour  at  the  Small  Isle»is  i 
capacious  bay,  about  four  miles  in  extent.  Into  the  mouth 
of  this  bay  are  thrown  longitudinally  three  or  four  ialasdv 
which  leave  but  narrow  openings  into  the  harbour,  asd 
form  a  strong  barrier  against  the  violence  of  the  set.  It 
is  from  these  islands  that  the  harbour  takes  itrname.  Low- 
landman's  Bay  opens  towards  the  south,  is  contracted  it 
the  entrance  by  two  points  of  land,  which  run  out  like  two 
ttrmsi  but  is  pretty  capacious  within.  The  harbour  or 
Small  Isles  is  rather  shallow  for  yessels  of  great  draoght 
of  water  ;  but  this  is  deep  enough  for  any  vessel.  No^ 
withstanding  the  excellence  of  these  harbours,  and  that 
Jura  is  only  a  few  hours  sailing  from  the  lochs  where  her- 
rings are  fished,- there  are  no  vessels  above  five  or  six  tons 
burthen  belonging  to  the  island ;  and  of  these  there  are 
iK>ne  employed  in  the  fisheries*     The  «onrse  of  the  tides 
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along  the  CMSt  of  Jara^  particularly  in  the  Sound  of  Scar-  1"^*'  ^ 
ba,  and  in  that  of  lUj^  is  very  rapid.  The  navigation 
of  the  Sound  of  Ilaj  is  dangerbiis  ;  not  onlj  from  the 
tapiditj  of  the  tides>  running  six  miles  an  hour,  and  froid 
the  sudden  squalls  which  cooie  from  the  neighbouring 
iiillsy  biit  also  from  foiil  ground. 

In  this  island  are  several  cairns;  rude  obelisks,  and  Duns,  An(i({iutiii. 
Cine  relic  of  antiquity  deserves  notice  on  accotlnt  of  its  u- 
lilitj  in  former  times.  In  several  places,  along  the  de- 
clivity of  a  hill;  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  wsdl  Usu- 
ally terminating  at  a  lake  or  a  precipice.  At  the  lower 
ibxtremity  of  the  wall  there  is  a  deep  pit;  about  twelve  feet 
diameter  at  the  nioutb,  and  very  much  contracted  at  the 
bottom.  This  the  tradition  of  the  country  says  vfzi  a  con- 
trivance used  in  former  times  for  taking  the  wild  boar; 
The  huntsmen  drove  him  along  the  wall  till  he  took  re^ 
fuge  at  last  in  the  pit;  and  there  was  made  captive. 

The  climate  of  Jura,  like  that  of  the  other  western  isles  ^^^<^^ 
and  coasts  of  Scotland,  is  necessarily  of  ft  v6ry  moist  cha- 
racter. The  winds  blow  generally  from  the  west,*  and  sweep- 
ing along  the  broad  surface  of  the  Atlantic  come  loaded 
trith  moisture.  The  clouds,-  intercepted  by  the  high  hills,' 
often  descend  in  torrents.    At  the  same  time  the  air  never 
sitagnates ;  the  breezes  from  the  sea  are  constant ;  and  strong 
"veinds  are  extremely  frequent.     The  diseases  that  occuT 
are  usually  of  an  inflammatory  tendency^-  or  result  £rooK 
poor  food  and  defective  clothing.     In  other  respects,  i^ 
would  seem  that  to  persons  possessing  a  sound  natural 
constitution,  that  sort  6f  wet,  windy,  and  unsteady  cli- 
mate, in  which  the  air  is  very  pure,  and  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  are  not  felt,  is  favourable  to  long  life.    Ac« 
oordingly,  Argyleshire,  almost  the  whole  of  which  may 
be  considered  as  insular,  has  presented  numerous  instanceaf 
of  longevity.  The  rugged  Jura  boasts  of  a  patriardi,  Gil*- 

Kk2 
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Coj^«y  lour  Mac.  Grain,  whose  age  exceeded  that  of  JenkiDtf 
Or^Dsay.  PaiT ;  for  he  kept  180  Christmasses  in  his' own  house,  aad 
'  died  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First.  It  may  also  be «. 
marked,  that  Provost  Brown,  late  of  inverarj,  when  100 
jears  old,  headed  o^e  of  the  contending  parties  at  a  dkf 
match  (a  game  peculiar  to  North  Britain,  something  simh 
lar  to  the  golf),  and  carried  the  town's  colours  b  proces- 
sion among  the  victors.  He  died  in  the  llGth  year  of  fail 
age.  A  variety  of  individuals  are  mentioned  in  this  qoir- 
ter  of  the  world,  who  have  remained  capable  of  ezertioj 
themselves  in  an  active  manner  between  the  age  of  00  ni 
100,  and  even  beyond  the  last  of  these  periods. 
^°io**^  The  two  islands  of  Colonsay  and  Oronsay  form  apart  of 
the  parochial  district  of  Jura,  tho'  situated  at  a  veiy  consi- 
derable distance  to  the  westward,  and  nearer  to  Isla.  Tbej 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  sound,  which 
is  dry  at  low  water  ;  so  that  they  may  with  propriety  bt 
considered  as  forming  one  island.  They  are  said  to  de- 
,  rive  their  names  from  two  saints*  Colin  and  Oran.  Oran 
had  his  cell  in  Colonsay,  but  gave  his  name  to  tbe  ncigb- 
bouring  island.  The  surface  is  unequal,  having  a  consi- 
derable number  of  rugged  hills  covered  with  heath ;  to 
none  of  the  eminences  deserve  the  name  of  mountains.  It 
contains  about  8000  acres,  of  which  3000  are  arable.  Tke 
soil  is  light,  4ind  along  the  shores  it  inclines  to  sand,  pro- 
ducing early  and  tolerable  crops.  Of  late  the  system  of 
converting  arable  land  into  pasture  has  prevailed,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  two  islands  is  covered  with  black  cattk, 
Tlie  sea- weedy  of  which  there  is  abundance  for  kelp  u' 
manure,  has  been  tried  with  success  upon  meadow  ground. 
When  the  surface  is  quite  covered  with  it  in  winter,  a  dis- 
solution and  incorporation  with  the  soil  takes  place ;  the 
natural  clover  and  finer  grasses  are  encouraged  to  shoot  up» 
and  a  most  luxu^ant  crop  follows.     Tbe  pasture  on  tbc 
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low  grounds,  especially  on  the  south  end  of  the  island,  is  ^^7' 
uncommonly  rich.  Great  numbers  of  rabbits  live  in  these 
islands,  but  no  hares  nor  partridges,  and  very  few  grouse. 
The  remains  of  several  popish  chapels  are  to  be  seen  in 
Golonsay.  There  was  a  monastery  of  Cistercians  in  this 
island.  Their  abbacy  stood  in  Colon  say,  and  its  priory  in 
Oronsay.  The  remains  of  the  abbacy  were,  with  Gothic 
barbarity,  torn  asunder  not  many  years  ago,  and  the  stones 
put  into  a  new  building.  The  walls  of  the  priory  are  still 
standing,  and,  next  to  Icolumkill,  is  one  of  the  finest 
religious  monuments  of  antiquity  in  the  Hebrides.  No 
metals  of  any  kind  have  been  discovered  in  Colonsay. 
Black  talc,  the  mica  lamtUata  martialis  nigra  Qi  Crontsedf, 
is  found  here,  both  in  large  detached  flakes  and  immer- 
sed in  indurated  day  ;  also  rock-stone^  formed  of  mica 
and  quartz.  An  imperfect  granite  is  not  unfrequent. 
There  is  a  great  quantity  of  fine  coral  on  the  banks  round 
these  islands  4  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  kelp  is  an- 
nually made  from  the  sea-weed  thrown  upon  the  coast. 

To  the  south  of  Colonsay,  and  the  south-west  of  Jura,i»k7. 
\&  the  Island  of  I  slay.  Its  figure  resembles  nearly  that  of 
a  heart ;  that  is  to  say,  its  form  would  be  triangular,  did 
not  a  deep  bay  encroach  far  into  the  southern  side.  Its 
apex  or  point  is  towards  the  north.  It  is  twenty-eight 
ijailes  long,  and  about  eighteen  in  breadth.  This  island 
was  andently  the  residence  of  the  McDonalds  when  Lords 
•f  the  Isles.  Instead  of  a  throne  the  chieftains  stood  on  a 
stone  seven  feet  square,  in  which  there  was  a  hollow  end 
to  receive  their  feet.  Here  the  chief  was  crowned  and  a« 
Aointed  by  the  Bishop  of  Argyle  and  seven  inferior  priests^ 
in  presence  of  his  chieftains.  The  ceremony  (after  the  new 
lord  had  collected  his  kindred  and  vassals)  was  truly  patri« 
trchal.  After  putting  on  his  armour,  helmet,  and  sword, 
be  took  an  oath  to  rule  as  his  ancestQr9  bad  ^onp  \  tha( 
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Itltf.     was,  to  govern  as  a  father  would  his  children.     His  peo* 
'     "        pie,  in  return,  swore  that  thcj  would  obey  him  as  chil- 
dren pay  obedience  to  the  command  of  their  parents.     In 
former  times  the  dominions  of  the  potentate  consisted  of 
the  whole  of  the  Hebrides ;  and  the  peninsula  of  Kin- 
tyre  usually  shared  the  fate  of  the  isles  j  for  wc  find  that 
in   1093,   after  one  of  the  grants  of  the  isles  by  the 
^ings  of  Scotland^  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  to  bring  Kia- 
'tyre  within  the  compass  of  the  grant,  had  his  barge  drawn, 
nnder  sail,  over  the  isthnaus  of  Tarbert ;  after  which,  coo- 
sidering  his  power,  not  even  the  Scottish  monarch  wa< 
so  hardy  as  to  deny  that  Kintyr^  was  an  island.     Aboat 
15S0  his  dominions  consisted  only  of  Isla,  Jura,  Kintyr^ 
Knapdale ;  so  reduced  were  they  from  their  former  power. 
^  On  the  east  side  of  the  island  the  surface  is  hiUy,  and 

covered  with  heath  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  island  is 
flat,  and,  whe^e  uncultivated,  covered  with  a  fine  greea 
sward.  The  coast  is  rugged  and  rocky,  but  Indented  by 
numerous  bays  and  harbours,  which  are  safe  landing  pla- 
ces for  small  vessels  ;  and  at  Lochindale  is  a  harbour  for 
ships  of  considerable  burden,  with  a  quay,  opposite  to  the 
large  village  of  Bowmofe.  There  are  several  lakes ;  and 
the  island  is  well  watered  by  numerous  streams  and  rivu- 
lets, which  abound  with  trout  and  salmon.  In  the  centre  of 
the  island  is  Loch  Finlagan,  about  three  miles  in  circuit 
with  the  islet  of  the  same  name  in  the  middle. 

Near  the  islet  called  Finlagan  is  another  little  isle,  called 
lilan-na'Coille,  the  '*  Island  of  Council,"  where  thirteen 
judges  constantly  sat  to  decide  differences  among  the  sub- 
jects of  the  McDonalds,  and  received  for  their  trouble  the 
eleventh  part  of  the  value  of  the  contested  .  flfair.  In  the 
first  island  were  buried  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Lies  ;  but  their  own  persons  were  deposited 
in  the  more  sacred  ground  of  lona* 
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The  crops  are  principal!  j  bear  and  oats ;  but  though  these     M'T* 
Bre  uncommonly  abundant,  upwards  of  L.lOOO  worth  of 
grain  is  annually  imported.  This  want  is  chiefly  owing  to 
the  distillation  of  whisky,  which  is  much  practised  here  ; 
this  district  having  the  privilege  of  distilling  without  being 
subject  to  the  excise  laws.     Much  flaic  is  raised  here,  for 
which  the  moist  soil  seems  peculiarly  adapted.  To  the  va- 
lue of  about  L.2000  or  L.3000  is  annually  exported  in 
coarse  yarn.  Agriculture  is  in  its  rudest  state,  although  the  Cropi^ 
country  is  blest  with  the  finest  manures ;  possessing  not 
only  marl,  sea- weed,  coral,  and  shell-sand  in  abundance, 
biit  also  an  extent  of  thirty-six  square  acres  of  excellent 
limestone,  which  might  be  burnt  to  advantage  with  the 
peat  and  turf  with  which  the  island  abounds.     Kumbers 
of  cattle  are  impeded  for  feeding ;  but  it  often  happens 
that  the  pastures  are  overstocked,  and  in  a  severe  winter 
fljany  die  from  want.  Ale  is  frequently  made  in  this  island 
from  the  young  tops  of  heathy  mixing  two- thirds  of  that 
plant  with  one- third  of  malt,  sometimes  adding  hops.  Be- AAimah. 
sides  the  usual  domestic  animals,  there  are  here  found 
weasles,  otters,  and  hares  ;  the  latter  dark- coloured,  smallj^ 
and  bad  runners.    The  birds  are  eagles,  peregrine  falcons, 
moorfowl,    ptarmigans,    red- breasted  gooseanders,    wild 
geese  and  ducks,  herons,  Sec.     The  fish  are  plaise,  smear 
dab,  large  dabs,  mullets,  callans,  lump  fish,   &c. ;  and 
sometimes  is  seen  that  rare  fish,  the  UpadogastMr  of  Mr 
Couan.     Vipers  swarm  in  the  heath;  and  the  natives 
are  said  to  cure  the  wound  by  a  poultice  of  hemlock  and 
henbane. 

Isla  is  rich  in  minerals*     A  lead-mthe  was  here  longMioenk 
wrought.  The  ore  is  lead  much  mixed  with  copper,  which  Lead 
renders  the  separation  expensive  and  troublesome.     The 
^eins  rise  to  the  surface,  have  been  worked  at  intervals  for 
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,  ^y*  f^gts,  and  probably  m  the  time  of  the  Norwegians, — a  na- 
tion of  ipin,er$.  The  old  adventurers  worked  by  trench- 
ing, which  is  apparent  every  where^  The  trenches  are 
not  a]>ove  six  feet  deep,  and  the  veins  which  opened  into 
thpm  not  above  five  or  six  inches  thick  ;  yet,  by  means  of 
some  instrument  unknown  to  us  at  present,  they  picked 
or  scooped  out  the  ore  with  good  success,  following  it,  in 
that  narrow  space,  to  the  length  of  four  feet.  The  veins 
are  of  various  thickness,  the  strings  numerous,  conducting 
to  large  bodies,  but  quickly  exhausted.  The  lead-ore  is 
good  ;  the  copper  yields  thirty* three  pounds  ^^r  hundred, 
and  forty-ounces  of  silver  from  a  ton  of  the  metal.  The 
lead-ore  is  smelted  in  an  air  furnace  near  Frecport ;  and 
as  much  sold  in  the  pig  as  lately  to  one  adventurer  brought 
in  L.6000.  Not  far  from  these  min>*»,  are  vast  strata  of 
tjiat  species  of  iron  called  bog'Ore^  of  the  concreted  kind ; 
^eneath  that  large  quantities  of  vitriolic  mundic.  On  the 
top  of  a  hill^  at  some  little  distance,  are  some  rocks  with 
great  veins  of  emery  running  in  the  midst,  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  and  from  one  to  three  feet  thick,  A  small  quan- 
tity of  quicksilver  has  been  found  in  the  moors,  which 
9Ught  to  encourage  ^  farther  search,    . 

Ants^ities.  Various  remains  of  antiquity  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
island.  In  the  parish  of  Kilchoman,  which  forms  the 
western  district,  there  is  onp  lake  which  covers  about  one 
hundred  acres  of  land,  and  is  well  supplied  with  fine 
trouts.  There  are  several  large  oak  trees  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  which  shows  the  country  was  once  under  wood. 
In  this  lake  there  is  a  small  island  fprtified  very  strong. 
Its  bastions  are  all  entire.  To  this  fort  it  is  said  that 
McDonald  of  I  slay  f^etook  himself  in  his  difficulties. 

In  the  parish  of  Kildalton,  on  the  east  side  of  Loch- 
Nock,  there  i^  a  tower  or  castle  known  by  fh^  n^m^  of 
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Dun-na-Otfibaig.  This  castle  is  built  on  a  large  rook^  tib^ 
•which  is  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  all  sides,  except  tb«  ' 
north.  There  are  still  on  the  north  the  remains  of  many 
old  hcmses  that  had  been  built  for  barracks  and  storehou* 
ses.  Some  of  the  cellars  and  the  baker's  house  are  still  vi- 
sible here.  There  is  a  very  strong  wall  on  the  west  side 
l>etween  the  castle  and  the  barracks  ;  and  the  side- walla 
of  a  large  gate  are  still  standing*  The  gate  is  called  the 
Tron  Gate ;  and  it  is  reported  here  that  the  fort  was  sup* 
plied  with  water  from  a  small  river  that  runs  past  the  end 
of  the  manse,  and  that  it  was  conducted  in  pipes  under  the 
sea,  across  this  bay,  to  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile* 
There  is  a  large  store-room  on  the  top  of  the  fort ;  and 
here  the  gun-ports  are  entire.  On  the  north  side  of  this 
toom  there  is  an  earthen  mound,  which  is  very  thick ;  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  built  up  to  the  top  of  the  fort,  as 
ia  kind  of  defence  to  that  part  of  the  building :  for  the 
north  is  the  only  place  where  an  enemy  could  make  an  at- 
tack on  Ai%  fort,  ^  There  is  a  high  hill  on  the  west  side  of 
the  bay  opposite  to  this  fort,  where  there  was  also  a  tower 
for  the  defence  of  Dun-na-Omhaig  ;  and  as  both  places 
sre  nearly  of  the  same  height,  and  only  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  each  other,  it  was  an 
easy  matter  to  prevent  small  vessels  from  coming  to  this 
place :  for  no  vessels  that  draw  above  six  or  seven  feet 
water  can  come  here  at  any  time. 

A  great  variety  of  old  forts  are  pointed  out  in  this  island, 
together  with  the  scenes  of  several  battles  fought  in  ancient 
times  between  hostile  dans.  At  one  place,  called  Doua 
Vellan,  some  high  rocks  project,  one  behind  the  other, 
into  the  sea,  with  narrow  isthmuses  between.  On  the  as- 
cent of  each  are  strong  dikes  placed  transversely,  and  a 
path  leading  towards  the  top ;  and  on  some  parts  are  hol« 
}pw8,  probably  the  lodging  of  the  otcupiers.     The  last  of 
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.       *^'  .  these  rocks  terminates  in  a  precipice  over  the  sea,  and  wt< 
the  dernier  resort  of  the  defendants.   Sach  were  the  forti- 
fications of  the  barbarous  ages.     Here,  were  the  assail- 
ants successful,  the  garrison  had  no  altematire  bat  to  pe- 
rish bj  the  edge  of  the  sword,  or  to  precipitate  themselves 
into  the  ocean.     In  the  same  neighbourhood  are  scattered 
small  holes,  formed  in  the  ground,  large  enough  to  hold 
a  single  man  in  a  sitting  posture ;  the  top  is  covered  with 
a  broad  stone,  and  that  with  earth.     In  these,  unhappj 
fugitives  took  shelter  after  a  defeat,  and  drawing  together 
4ods,  found  a  temporary  concealment  from  enemies,  who 
in  earlj  times  knew  not  the  giving  or  receiving  of  quar« 
ter.     The  incursions  of  barbarians  were  alwajs  short,  so 
that  the  fugitives  could  easily  subsist  in  their  holes  till 
the  danger  was  over.    A  fine  cave  is  also  exhibited  to 
strangers,  called  Sanegmore.     The  entrance  is  difficult; 
but  the  inside  is  of  great  extent  and  height:  the  roof  of 
solid  rock,  by  the  aid  of' a  variety  of  caverns,  returns, 
with  the  noise  of  thunder,  the  sound  of  a  muaqiiet  dis* 
fharged  within  it.    A  second  cave,  with  a  fine  arched  en- 
trance, succeeds  the  first ;  after  which  the  cavera  is  divi-^ 
ded  into  numbers  of  far  winding  passages,  alternately  Or 
pening  and  closing,  and  forming  %  subterraneous  laby^ 
rinth. 
Bowmorc       The  village  of  Bowmore,  in  the  parish  of  Kilarrow,  is 
the  only  one  of  any  importance  in  the  island.     It  was  be- 
gun  in  1768  on  a  regular  jdan.     It  has  an  elegant  churdi 
and  steeple  fronting  the  quay.  'The  village  is  flourishing. 
About  one-half  of  the  houses  are  covered  with  slates,  and 
the  remainder  with  tile  an^  thatch.    There  is  twice  a-year 
a  market  for  black  cattle  here,  to  which  drovera  from  the 
mainland  resort.     The  roads  in  Islay  are  good.     The  ge- 
neral improvement  of  the  island  has  greatly  advanced 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  9m^  It  is  perhapa  the  jbqosI 
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frnproving  and  valuable  district  of  the  Hebrides  of  wbich  ^^T*  , 
we  have  hitherto  had  occasion  to  take  notice.  In  this  islan4 
several  ancient  diversions  and  superstitions  are  still  preser* 
v^ed.  The  last  indeed  are  almost  extinct,  or  only  lurkamcm|^ 
the  very  meanest  of  the  people.  The  lati  wakes ^  or  fiiae^ 
rals,  like  those  of  the  Romans,  were  attended  with  sports 
and  dramatic  entertainments  composed  of  many  parts; 
and  the  actors  often  changed  their  dresses  suitable  to  their 
characters.  The  subject  of  the  drama  was  historical,  and 
preserved  by  memory.  **  The  power  of  fasdnation," 
says  a  late  celebrated  traveller,  "  is  as  strongly  believed  by 
(he  inhabitants  of  Islay  as  it  was  by  the  shepherds  o^  Italy 
in  times  of  old. 

Noeio  ^oit  teneroi  oculb  mihi  fudnst  apioi. 

But  here  the  power  of  the  evil  eye  affects  more  the  n^clf 
fows  than  the  lambs.  If  any  good  housewife  perceive^ 
the  effects  of  the  malicious  eye  on  any  of  her  kine,  she 
takes  as  much  milk  as  she  can  drain  fiom  the  enchanted 
herd  (for  the  witch  leaves  very  little),  then  boils  it  with 
certain  herbs,  and  adds  to  them  flint  and  untempered 
steel  \  after  which  she  secures  the  door,  and  invokes  the 
three  sacred  persons.  This  puts  the  witch  into  such  an 
agony,  that  ihe  comes  mlling  witting  to  the  house,  begs  to 
be  admitted  to  obtain  relief  by  touching  the  powerful 
pot ;  the  good  woman  then  makes  her  terms ;  the  witch 
restores  the  milk  to  the  cattle,  and  in  return  is  freed  from 
her  pains.  But  sometimes,  to  save  the  trouble  of  those 
charms  (for  it  may  happen  that  the  disorder  may  arise 
from  some  other  causes  than  the  evi/  eye)^  the  trial  is 
made  by  immerging  in  the  milk  a  certain  herb ;  and  if  the 
cows  are  supematurally  affected,  it  instantly  distils  blood ! ! 
The  ansuccessfiil  lover  revenges  hiaaself  oivbis^  happy  ri- 
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^  ^^*     val  by  eharms^  potent  as  those  of  the  shepherd  Alphesi- 
boeusy  and  exactly  similar. 

Necte  tribus  nodis  ternos  Amar jUi  colores  t 
Necte  AoMr^Ili  modo. 

Donald  takes  three  threads  of  different  lines,  aod  ties 
three  knots  on  each  three  times,  imprecating  the  most 
cruel  disappointments  on  the  nuptial  bed  ;  but  the  bride* 
groom,  to  avert  the  harm,  stands  at  the  altar  with  an  un* 
lied  shoe,  and  puts  a  sixpence  beneath  his  foot,"  The  in- 
habitants marry  young,  and  are  greatly  connected  by  in- 
termarriages, which  must  always  be  the  case  in  insular 
situations.  This  gives  them  a  clannish  disposition  and 
attachment  to  their  country,  which,  however,  does  not 
hinder  them  from  being  hospitable  to  strangers  and  visi- 
tors* The  Qaelic  is  the  common  language  of  the  com* 
tnon  people ;  yet  English  is  well  understood,  and  taught 
in  all  the  schools.  The  song  and  the  dance  are  the  chief 
amusements;  in  the  latter  they  exhibit  an  ease  and  grace- 
fulness  of  motion,  conjoined  with  great  dexterity,  pecu* 
liar  to  the  island.  The  gentlemen  once  a-year  treat  the 
ladies  with  a  ball,  where  chearfulness  and  propriety  of 
•ooduct  always  preside^  and  more  elegance  of  manners 
is  now  <o  be  seen  than  could  well  be  expected  in  so  re- 
mote a  situation.  The  Highland  dress  is  very  little  worn. 
History  affords  few  records  of  the  ancient  state  and  of 
At  revolutions  of  Islay.  Before  it  became  the  seat  of  govern* 
ment  for  tht  Lords  of  the  Isles,  it  appears  to  have  been 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Danes  an<l  Norwegians.  There 
arc  many  Duns  and  castles,  supposed  of  Danish  origin  j 
and  there  are,  besides,  many  places  which  have  Danish 
names  ;  as  Kenr/ibus,  jissibus^  Torrisdale^  Torribobt^  and 
the  like.  It  continued  under  the  Lords  ot  the  Isles  tiU 
the  reign  of  King  James  the  Third;   and  when  their 
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powers  were  abolished^  their  descendants  the  McDonalds  M^r* 
were  proprietors,  holding  directly  of  the  crown.  In  the 
year  1598,  it  was  in  possession  of  a  Sir  James  M'Donald^ 
the  same  who  gained  the  battle  of  TraHdiruinard  against 
the  McLeans.  His  power  gave  umbrage  to  King  James 
the  Sixth,  Who  directed  the  Laird  of  M^Leod,  Cameroa 
of  Lochiel,  and  McNeil  of  Barra,  to  support  the  McLeans 
in  another  invasion.  The  rival  parties  met ;  and  after  a 
dreadful  engagement,  the  McDonalds  were  defeated  and 
almost  entirely  cut  off*  Sir  James  escaped  to  Spain  ;  and 
returning  in  1620,  received  a  pardon,  and  died  at  Glas» 
gow.  The  king  then  resumed  the  grant  to  the  M'Do- 
Balds  made  by  his  predecessors,  and  transferred  the  lands 
of  Islay,  Jura,  and  Muckaim  in  Argylesbire,  to  Sir  John 
Campbell  of  Calder,  then  a  great  favourite  at  court,  upoa 
paying  an  annual  feu-duty,  of  which  the  proportion  was 
L.500  for  Islay,  which  is  paid  to  this  day.  Calder  sold 
all  these  lands  again  to  Mr  Campbell  of  Shawfield  for 
L.  12,000,  which  is  now  little  more  than  the  yearly  in« 
come  from  them,  and  they  still  continue  in  the  same  fa- 
mily. 

Proceeding  to  the  south-east,  we  come  to  the  islands  of 
Gigha  and  Cara,  divided  from  the  peninsula  of  Kintyre 
by  a  channel  of  three  miles  and  a  half  broad.  These  two 
islands  lie  along  the  west  coast  of  Kintyre,  extending  Glig|;^ 
nearly  in  a  direction  froip  north-east  to  south-west.  The 
Island  of  Gigha  is  about  seven  miles  and  a  half  in  length 
and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  territory  is  low^ 
having  few  hills,  and  these  are  scarcely  so  high  as  the 
arable  land  of  Kintyre.  The  eastern  side  and  both  ends 
of  Gigha  are  in  general  arable.  The  soil  is  a  rich  loam^ 
with  a  mixture  in  some  places  of  sand,  moss,  or  clay* 
The  shore  on  the  west  side  is  high,  rocky,  and  bold,  ex« 
acipt  near  both  endS|  where  there  are  breakers  at  sobm 
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Gigbft.  distance  from  the  land.  On  the  east  side  there  sore  stre^ 
"^  ral  points  jutting  into  the  sea,  with  a  few  sunk  rocks,  whidt 
Tender  the  navigation  in  some  degree  dangerous  to  scran- 
gersy  especially  at  night.  In  daj^light  the  bredcers  orer  the 
*  sunk  rod&s  are  visible.  Between  these  points  are  several 
bays  and  creeks,  whefe  small  vessels  eanr  be  safely  moor« 
ed.  In  the  Bay  of  Airdmeanish,  at  the  head  of  which 
is  the  churchy  there  is  good  holing  ground  in  five  an^ 
seven  fathom  water.  Between  Gigha  and  Cara  lies 
CHgolmu  Gigulum,  a  small  uninhabited  island,  with  a  range  of 
breakers  and  large  rocks  running  south-west.  In  the 
sound  between  this  island  and  Gigha  there  is  a  good 
Anchoring  place  for  large  vessels,  which  may  be  conve- 
niently moored  on  the  Gigulum  side  by  means  of  iron 
f  ings  fixed  in  the  rock.  The  entrance  from  the  west 
is  between  the  above  mentioned  range  of  rocks  and  the 
island  of  Gigha,  and  from  the  east  between  Gigulnot 
and  Gigha.  The  tide  runs  north  ;  but  there  are  no  re- 
markable currents  near  the  coast,  nor  is  it  easy  io  ascer- 
tain at  what  rate  of  knots  it  runs,  being  a  kind  of  eddy 
that  strikes  off  froni  the  rapid  current  which  runs  between 
the  Mull  of  Kintyre  and  the  Sound  of  Islay.  it  seldom 
rises  above  five  and  a  half  or  six  feet,  tod  that  only  with 
a  north  wind,  or  in  talm  weather.  With  a  south  vrini 
ihere  is  hardly  st  foot  of  difference  between  high  and  low 
water.  This  is  attended  with  disadvantages  in  repairing, 
loading,  and  unloading  large  vessels.  It  also  prevents  the 
manufacturing  of  kelp  to  any  great  extent ;  seven  tons,  at 
an  average^  being  the  greatest  quazj^tity  made  in  a  season. 
There  is,  however,  such  abundance  of  se».ware  thrown' 
ashore  in  stormy  weather  as  sufficiently  serves  the  inha-' 
bitants  for  the  purpose  of  manurbg  their  ground.  Though 
shoU-sand  abounds  m  Several  parts  of  ikt  island,  it  is  ne« 
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Ver  Qsed  as  a  manurey  being,  attended  w^tli  more  trouble  Gigha. 
than  sea-ware.  On  the  toast  shell.fish  are  found  in  great  pi^r/. 
abundance.  Thej  are  of  a  large  size  and  excellent  qua- 
lity ;  consisttug  of  lobsters,  crabs,  cockles^  and  razor- fish 
^commoalj  called  spout-fish).  About  two  leagues  north 
of  Gigha  there  is  a  fishing  bank,  Ijiog  north-east  and 
touth-west^  near  four  leagues  in  length.  From  the  be* 
ginning  of  February  to  the  end  of  March  the  north-east 
end  of  this  bank  is  frequented  by  fime  grey  cod/  weigh* 
ing  when  caught  from  six  to  sixteen  potinds  each ;  be- 
sides some  lingi  large  haddocks,  and  a  great  number  of 
skate  and  dog-fish.  From  March  till  May  the  south-west 
end  is  frequented  by  excellent  red  cod.  The  method  of 
fishing  the  cod  is  as  follows  :  They  are  taken  with  a  long 
line,  700  fathoms  in  length,  having  from  400  to  SOO* 
large  white  tinned  hooks.  The  bait  used  is  the  fish  of  » 
large  white  wilk,  called  huciie  or  dog-wilk,  which  is  found 
im  a  different  bank  from  that  whereon  the  cod  is  caught. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  fishing  a  dog  is  killed  and  singed^' 
and  the  flesh,  after  rotting  a  little,  is  cut  in  small  piecer 
and  put  into  creels  or  baskets  made  of  hazle  twigs  for  the 
purpose.  These  creels  are  sunk  by  means  of  stones  thrown 
into  them.  The  flesh  of  the  dog  in  its  putrid  state  is 
said  to  attract  the  wilk^  which  crawls  Up  round  the  sides 
of  the  basket,'  and  getting  in  at  the  top  cannot  get  out  a« 
gain,  owing  to  the  shape  of  it,  which  is  something  like 
fiiat  of  a  wire  mouse-trap.  After  the  first  day's  fishing,' 
the  head  and  entrails  of  the  cod,  with  skate  and  dog-fish,' 
are  put  into  the  creels  ;  which  are  visited  every  day,  the 
wilks  taken  out,  and  fresh  bait  of  the  same  kind  put  in,> 
there  being  no  more  occasion  for  dog's  flesh.  The  her- 
ring fishery  is  much  carried  on  here. 

There  is  no  wood  in  the  island,  although  the  trunks  p;.oa«^^ 
of  oak  trees  are  dug  up  in  the  mosses.     The  fuel  i%y^^ 
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,  Oigfci>    petty  «kI  that  very  scarce.    Oats,  barley,  potatoes^  nil 
flax  are  the  articles  of  crop ;  aod  the  common  pot*herbs 
are  reared  in  the  kitchen  garden.     Agricoltore,  upon 
the  whole,  is  in  a  low  state.     On  the  shore  is  found  a 
vast  bed  of  fine  white  sand,  which  is  used  in  the  ma* 
nufacture  of  window-glass.    It  is  verj  fine,  and  when 
elosdj  examined  the  particles  have  a  transparent  appear- 
anoe,  resembling  fioie  fragments  of  rock  crystal.  The  only 
destructive  animal  in  the  island  is  a  small  species  of  wild- 
cat, which  seldom  approaches  farm-bonses,  but  inhabits 
the  sea-shore  and  cairns  of  stonesy^  of  which  there  are  se. 
veral  in  the  island.     It  kiUs  rabbits,  which  are  here  no- 
A^iend*    merous.     One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  island  is  a  well, 
*"^        called  Tobar-^ratb^Bbuathaig^  i.  c.  the  «  Lucky  Well  of 
Bethag  ;"  a  well  famous  for  having  the  command  of  the 
wind.     It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  fronting  the 
north-east,  near  an  isthmus  called  Tarbat.  Six  feet  above 
where  the  water  gushes  out  there  is  a  heap  of  stone^ 
which  forms  a  cover  to  the  sacred  fount.    When  a  person 
wished  for  a  fair  wind  either  to  leave  the  island,  or  te 
bring  home  his  absent  friends,  this  part  was  opened  with 
great  solenmity,  the  stones  carefully  removed,  and  the 
well  cleaned  with  a  wooden  dish  or  clam-shell.     This 
being  done,  the  water  was  several  times  thrown  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  wished.for  wind  was  to  blow ; 
and  this  action  was  accompanied  by  a  certain  form  of 
words,  which  the  person  repeated  every  time  he  threw 
the  water.     When  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  well  was 
again  carefully  shut  up,  to  prevent  fatal  consequences ;  it 
being  firmly  believed,  that  were  the  place  left  open  it 
would  occasion  a  ^torm,  which  would  overwhelm  the 
whole  island.    The  ceremony  of  cleaning  the  well,  as 
it  is  called,   is  now  seldom  or  ever  performed.    Two 
•Id  women  were  lately  alive  who  professed  to  know  att 
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the  particulars  of  the  ceremony,  but  the  anbetleviug  cbarac-    Ote^  ^ 
ter  of  the  age  prevented  their  trade  frdm  being  profitable* 

There  are  several  caves  here.     The  most  remarkable  CaT«ntf. 
are  two  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  near  the  farm 
of  Ardacha.     One  of  them,  called  Uaib  Mbor,  or  the 
'^  Large  Cave,"  was  originally  100  feet  long.     At  pre- 
sent there  is  only  a  part  of  it  covered,  but  so  filled  up 
tfrith  earth  and  stonies  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  into  it.  This 
part  is  SO  feet  long,  and  the  rest  (which  is  104)  forms  a 
grand  entrance  to  it  by  a  hanging  tock,  on  the  north  stde^ 
70  feet  high  ;  and  by  another,  rising  parallel  to  it,  and  to 
the  south  side,  equally  high.   At  a  small  distance  south  of 
thisj  is  Uaigb-n^an  Coleman,  or  "  I^igcons  Cave"  (from 
these  birds  nestling  there).     It  is  about  10  feet  long,  30l 
broad j  and  40  high;  The  end,  which,  like  the  other  cave,  ii 
barrow  and  dark,  is  adorned  with  a  beautiful  coating  of 
ftpar,  which  runs  down  along  iif^  side  in  large  veins^  and 
Sometimes  in  perpendicular  tubes.     At  the  south  end  o£ 
the  island  there  is  a  subterraneous  passage  133  feet  loogj 
into  which  the  sea  runs.     About  the  middle  there  is  an 
aperture,  eight  feet  long  and  two  broad.     Near  the  end 
there  is  another  twenty  feet  long  and  four  broad.     Round 
this  aperture  are  large  pieces  of  rock  ;  one  of  which  ha^ 
ving  fallen  in,  and  being  jammed  between  the  sides,  divides 
it  into  two>  and  fotms  a  convenient  resting  place  for  ta^ 
king  the  depth  of  the  chasni^  which  is  here  twenty-two 
feet^  in  the  middle  thirty-two,'  and  at  the  mouth  about 
forty.    When  there  is  a  surf^  a  perpetual  mist  issues  fronoi 
these  apertures,  accompanied  with  a  trecbendous  noise,- 
^hich  is  occasioned  by  the  rolling  of  large  stones  or  frag« 
inents  of  the  rock,  that  have  fallen  in^-  and  are  constantly 
kept  in  motion  by  the  agitation  of  the  Water.     In  time  of 
a  westerly  storm,  being  exposed  to  the  great  swells  froni 
the  Atlantic  Oceao^  the  sea  rushes  in  with  such  violence 
VoL*V,  LI 
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.  OJgfc^'  ,  as  to  dischtrge  itself  through  these  openings  with  a  thm^ 
dering  noise,  rising  to  an  immense  height  in  the  form  o£ 
intermitting  jets.  Hence  its  name  Sloc-an-^Leim^  or 
**  Squirting  Cave,"  literally  Jumping  Pit.  The  mouth 
of  this  cave  is  only  to  be  seen  at  low  water ;  and  the 
channel  leading  to  it  extends  more  than  00  feet ;  so  that 
the  whole  length  is  upwards  of  200  feet.  North  from 
this,  at  a  small  distance,  is  another  subterraneous  pas- 
sage, called  Sloc^an^TiebrmnnaH^froaoxxaoei,  Sloi-an^TrO' 
nan),  i.  e.  *'  Snoring  Pit,"  from  the  kind  of  noise  it 
makes.  It  is  about  thirtj-six  feet  long,  and  the  channel 
which  leads  to  it  more  than  forty.  At  the  end  there  is 
very  small  opening  (not  half  an  inch  wide),  abq^t  which 
there  is  a  quantity  of  water  always  lodged.  The  conden- 
sed 8ur  below  is  forced  up  by  every  swell  through  the 
small  openings  and  occasions  that  bubbling  noise  in  the 
water  which  has  occasioned  the  name.  At  the  mouth  of 
this  cliasm,  where  the  channel  is  seventeen  feet  deep, 
there  is  a  large  piece  of  rock  lying  aeross,  which  occa- 
sions a  jet  here ;  and  this  small  perforation  at  the  end 
squirts  also  in  time  of  storm  ;  so  that  it  is  in  minia- 
ture the  same  as  Sloc-an-Leim.  Within  a  few  yards  of 
SIoc-an*Leim  there  is  a  rock  detached  from  the  rest,  thir* 
ty-six  feet  high,  forty-six  long^  and  thirty-four  broad  on 
the  top ;  it  was  surrounded  with  a  dry  stone  wall,  and  is 
called  Cam  leim,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  chasm  already 
mentioned.  The  country  people  say  it  was  a  beacon  for 
directing  vessels  into  the  harbour  of  Gigulum  Sound. 
About  the  centre  of  the  island  is  Dun  Cie/i,  or  **  Kef- 
fie's  Hill,"  which  appears  to  have  been  a  strong  fortifica- 
tion.  On  the  nonh-west,  north,  and  north-east  sides,  there 
is  a  steep  ascent  from  forty  to  eighty  feet  deep.  At  the 
top  of  this  ascent  there  is  a  perpendicular  rock,  from 
twenty- four  to  thirty- seven  feet  high ;  the  rest  is  inclosed 
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with  a  dry  stone  wall,  nine  feet  thick,  and  from  eight  to  ^  Qigha. 
ten  feet  high.  On  the  east  side  there  is  a  steep  ascent  of 
thirtj-eight  feet  (seemingly  cut  out  of  the  rock)  leading 
to  the  gate,  which  is  ^four  feet  wide.  In  the  middle  of 
the  Dun  or  inclosure  is  an  elevation  which  commands  a 
view  of  the  place  on  all  sides,  and  of  the  country  round. 
It  is  a  hundred'  and  twenty  feet  long  and  sixty-seven 
broad.  Tradition  says,  that  Keffie,  the  King  of  Loch« 
lin's  son,  who  occupied  this  strong  hold,  was  killed  there 
by  Diarmed,  one  of  Fingal'^  heroes,  with  whose  wife  he 
had  run  away.  Within  sight  of  Dun  Chefi,  about  a  mile 
north-east,  there  is  another  beautiful  little  hill,  surrounded 
by  a  dry  stone  wall,  and  rising  in  a  valley,  which  hap« 
pens  to  be  marshy,  whence  it  has  its  name  Dunan^an^ 
Tsbeatguin  (pronounced  Dunan^an-Teaiguitt^  i.  e.  the 
**  Little  Hill  in  the  Marsh."  It  is  a  steep  rocky  ascent, 
ninety-five  feet  long,  fifty-five  broad,  and  thirty-six  high, 
but  level  on  the  top.  The  gate  fronts  Dun  Chefi,  is  four 
feet  wide,  and  the  wall  nine  feet  thick.  At  the  north- 
em  extremity  of  the  island,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  there 
is  a  circular  cairn  of  stones,  called  Carn-na-Fatpe,  or 
"  Watch  Cairn,"  fifty-three  feet  diameter.  About  half 
a  mile  south  is  another  cairn,  called  Cairn^Ban,  or 
**  White  Cairn."  It  is  also  circular,  and  measures  ^ve 
feet  in  diameter.  To  the  south-west  of  it  is  a  rude  obe«  . 
lisk,  eight  feet  in  height,  which,  from  its  inclined  posi- 
tion, must  at  least  be  {hree  feet  under  ground.  Near  the 
common  burying  place  in  the  island,  adjacent  to  the  ruins 
of  an  old  chapel,  is  an  obelisk,  which  inclines  to  the  south- 
west. It  is  fourteen  feet  and  a  half  high  above  ground, 
three  feet  broad,  and  eight  inches  thick  at  the  edges.  An- 
other obelisk  is  seen  on  the  summit  of  a  neighbouring 
hill. 

The  Island  of  Cara,  is  only  about  a  mile  long  andcart. 
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,  Cafa>  half  a  mile  brOad.  The  shore  of  this  litdc  island  is  higfc 
and  rockji  except  at  the  north-east,  where  the  landing 
place  is»  The  south  end,  called  the  Maori  of  Cara,  which 
is  the  highest  part  of  the  island,  is  a  perptedicular  rock 
measuring  117  feet  in  height.  From  the  shdre  to  the 
foundation  of  this  rock^  there  is  a  steep  ascent  equal  to 
50  feet  perpendicular,  which  makes  the  whole  height 
167  feet.  Here  all  the  different  species  of  sea  fowl  nestle 
in  May,  which,  added  to  the  grand  appestrance  of  the 
rock,  forms  a  delightful  view  of  the  sea ;  and  on  ap- 
proaching it  the  ear  is  no  less  gratified  than  the  eye.  The 
number  and  variety  of  notes  which  the  appearance  of  any 
visitor  occasions  among  the  birds,  together  with  the  mur- 
mur of  the  sea  and  echo  of  the  rocks,  form  a  concert  by 
no  means  disagreeable.  This  rock  has  a  great  deal  of 
iron  ore  in  it ;  and  in  one  place,  which  was  struck  with 
lightning  several  years  ago,  large  pieees  were  thrown 
down,  which  seemed  to  be  a  mixture  of  copper  and  iron. 
Close  by  the  Maori,  there  is  a  cave  forty  feet  long,  five 
broad,  and  five  high.  At  the  end  there  is  a  small  open- 
ing, which  comnmnicates  with  another  cave,  measuring 
thirty-seven  feet  in  length,  nine  in  breadth,  and  nine  ia 
height.  This  cave  is  open  at  the  side,,  which  admits  a 
good  deal  of  light ;  and  from  the  top  streams  of  clear  wa- 
ter fidl  down.  The  northern  part  of  the  island  abounds 
with  rabbits,  where  the  soil  is  a  mixture  of  shells,  sand, 
and  earth.  The  rest  of  the  island  is  mossy,  and  the  great- 
er part  might  be  cultivated  ;  but  it  is  found  more  profit- 
able to  keep  it  in  pasture. 

Last  of  all,  we  may  take  notice  of  the  small  island  of 
Sanda,  situated  adjacent  to  the  Mull  of  Kintyre,  or  south- 
em  part  of  that  peninsula.  It  is  above  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  length  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth ; — famed  as  the  place 
•of  rendezvous  for  the  Danish  fleet  in  their  excursions  t» 
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these  coaits.  Hence  it  went  under  the  name  of  Avona  ^J^^ 
Particosa,  and  is  still  sometimes  called  Avon.  Sanda, 
however,  is  the  n^ore  ancient  as  well  as  the  common  name, 
as  appears  from  St  Columba's  life  by  Adamnan.  In 
this  island  are  the  remains  of  an  old  Popish  chapeU 
There  are  also  two  other  small  islands  at  the  east  side  pf 
Sanda,  well  calculated  for  keepmg  sheep;  and  about  a 
league  to  the  south  of  it  there  lies  a  dangerous  rock,  calL- 
ed  Pat€rson*t  Roci,  above  a  mile  in  circumference.  Se- 
,yeral  vessels  have  been  endangered,  and  some  lost  upon 
this  rock,  which  is  alwajs  covered  at  high  water,  but  vir 
lible  at  low  water.  In  the  Slouod  of  Sanda,  which  is  a 
Jeague  distant  from  the  continent,  there  is  plenty  of  cod* 

The  population  of  the  continental  part  and  of  the  island^ 
9S  Argyleshire  i^ill  be  found  in  tl^e  following  Table : 
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SHIRE  OF  BUTE, 

\{/H£  remainder  of  the  Hebrides  or  Western  Isles  aio 
comprehended  under  the  Shire  of  Bute.  This  small  shire 
or  countj  sends  a  member  to  parliament  alternately  with 
Caithness.  It  consists  of  the  Islands  of  Bute  and  Arran, 
together  with  the  small  isles  called  Greater  and  Lesser 
Cumbraj,  and  Inchmamoch. 
I^M  c£  The  Island  of  Bute  is  situated  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde  j 
and  vessels  from  the  Atlantic,  entering  that  river,  pass 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  island.  Bute  is  separated 
from  the  district  of  Cowal  in  Argyleshire  by  a  long  amd 
narrow  channel  of  half  a  mile  in  braadth.  The  longitu^ 
dinal  extent  of  Bute  from  north  to  south  is  about  eighteen 
miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  about  five 
miles ;  but  some  large  bays  entering  deep  into  its  area, 
render  its  line  of  circumference  irregular.  Except  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cowal,  it  is  rather  hilly  than  mountainous ; 
and  even  where  highest,  the  elevation  of  the  hills  is  con- 
*  siderably  lower  than  the  contiguous  mountains  of  Cowal. 
The  northern  parts  of  the  island  are  rocky  and  barren, 
but  the  southern  part  is  more  fertile  ;  extensive  tracts  are 
cultivated ;  aiid  in  the  articla  of  inclosure  it  has  the  start 
of  the  more  southern  counties  of  Scotland.  The  hedges 
of  white  thorns  are  tall,  thick,  and  vigorous.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  island  is  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes,  together 
with  turnips  and  artificial  grasses,  whieh  here  flourish  un* 
cpmmonly  welL    The  stimulating  manures  are  coral  ^ 
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•MusheHs,  sea-weeds,  and  lime.    Though  the  island  is^dcofBte> 
destitute  of  coaly  yet  much  lime  is  calcined,  hoth  for  pri- 
vate use  and  for  exportation*     Great  numbers  of  cattle 
are  reared,  and  1)ut  few  sheep.  The  air  is  in  general  tem« 
perate.    No  mists  or  thick  crawling  fogs  from  the  sea  in- 
fest this  island ;  and  snow  rarely  lies.  The  evils  of  the  place 
are  wind  and  rain;  the  last  of  which  cpmes  in  deluges  from 
the  west.  Mount  Stuart,  a  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  Moui^  Stu. 
^x>m  whence  he  takes  his  second  title,  is  an  elegant  house,'''* 
situated  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  eastern  shore, 
having  a  fine  view  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  and  of  the  ship- 
ping which  enter  that  river.  There  is  a  forest  of  fine  trees 
round  the  house ;  and  the  natural  beauties  of  the  place 
have  been  much  increased  by  the  taste  of  the  noble  own* 
ers.     There  are  two  or  three  other  handsome  mansions  in 
the  island.    The  coast  is  rocky,  but  indented  with  seve- 
ral safe  harbours,  from  which  are  annually  fitted  out  a 
number  of  busses  for  the  herring  fishery.     This  is  the 
principal  trade  carried  on.     The  inhabitants  engage- in  it 
with  great  activity  and  spirit. 

Bute  contains  a  royal  borough  ;  Rothsay.  The  townRot)ifif« 
is  excellently  situated  for  trade,  having  a  fine  harbour  at 
the  bottom  of  an  extensive  bay,  on  the  north*west  side  of 
the  island,  in  which  there  is  safe  anchorage.  About  forty 
years  ago  the  town  was  in  a  state  of  indigence,  and  pos- 
sessed only  one  decked  vessel,  and. that  of  inconsiderable 
burden.  Under  the  auspices,  however,  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Bute,  the  industry  and  emulation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Roth- 
say were  first  excited,  and  their  vigorous  perseverance  has 
wrought  a  most  remarkable  change.  Within  the  short 
period  before  mentioned,  they  had  accumulated  shipping 
to  the  amount  of  4240  tons  in  1790.  Sixty  busses,  a* 
mounting  to  3104  tons,  manned  by  715  hands,  were  in 
^t  jear  fitted  out  from  this  port  for  Urn  herring  fisheiy. 
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iilc#fBBtr,T&e  "borough  of  Rothsaj  was  enfranchised  bj  King  Kj»- 
hcrt  the  Third  in  the  jear  1400,  when  its  castle  was  the 
Tojal  residence.   At  that  time  it  was  a  considerable  town, 
Imt  in  succeeding  years  it  greatlj  declined  ;  and  in  1-702 
many  of  the  houses  laj  in  rains.    Since  that  period  these 
liouses  have  been  Tebuilt,  and  several  new  streets  have 
been  added.     But  the  flourishing  state  of  the  town  is  not 
aolelj  owing  to  the  herring  fishery  ;  the  establishment  of 
«  cotton  mill  in  1 77S  has  given  the  inhabitants  a  know* 
Jedgc  in  that  species  of  manuftacture,  and  caused  others  to 
frooecute  the  same  branch.    Rothsay,  as  a  royal  borongl^ 
■Bitea  with  Air,  Inverary,  and  Campbeltown,  in  sending 
« representative  to  parliament.  The  only  reKc  of  antiquity 
worth  notice  is  the  castle^  the  ruin  of  whicfi  is  so  cons 
pktdy  covered  with  ivy  that  few  of  its  walls  can  be 
seen*    Here  are  stiM  pointed  out  the  bed-chambers  and 
fcnqueting  rooms  of  Robert  the  Second  and  Third,  the 
last  Scottish  monatchs  who  inhabited  this  venerable  i»Ie. 
Thia  castle  w^s  in  succeeding  ages  the  principal  residence 
«f  the  Stuarts,  ancestors  of  the  present  family  of  Bute, 
long  the  hereditary  constables  of  the  kingdom.     It  conti* 
sscd  to  be  their  residence  until  it  was  burned  by  the  Dnke 
«f  Argyk  in  the  troubles  of  1(585.    It  is  now  fast  monUU 
crxng  away  with  age  $  but  the  Earl  of  Bute  has  the  title 
^  hereditary  keeper  of  the  palace.     Rotbsay  gives  the 
Scotttsb  title  of  Duke  to  the  apparent  heir  of  the  crown. 
Is  the  southern  part  of  the  island  many  rocks  form  ba- 
saltic piUars.     Abundance  of  slate  is  found  in  the  island, 
sad  great  quantities  are  exported.     As  Bute  lies  in  the 
areigbbourhood  of  the  most  populous  districts  of  the  west 
.«f  Scotland,  its  exports  are  conveyed  thither.     There  is  a 
'  ffeady  sale  for  every  kind  of  produce,  either  at  Rothsay, 
<7reenock,  or  the  Largs*     There  are  two  packets  evcfy 
«retk  £rom  Rothsay,  and  a  ferry-boat  onoe 'every  week 
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from  Scottlftj,  neaf  Mount  Stuart,  to  the  Largs.  Not  onljTtleif  Bim 
are  all  sorts  of  tradesmen  to  be  foand  in  the  town  of  ~  ' 
Rothsaj,  but  throughout  the  island  a  complete  dirision 
of  employments  has  taken  place.  When  the  late  Earl  ■ 
of  Bute  came  to  his  estate,  the  farms,  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
Hebrides,  were  possessed  bj  a  set  of  men  who  carried  on 
at  the  same  time  the  profession  of  husbandry  and  fishing, 
lothe  manifest  injury  of  both.  His  Lordship  drew  a  line  be- 
tween these  incongruent  employments,  and  obliged  each  to 
carry  on  the  business  he  preferred  distinct  from  the  other : 
yet,  in  justice  to  the  old  farmers,  notice  must  be  taken  of 
their  skill  in  ploughing,  even  in  their  rudest  days ;  for  the 
ridg^  were  straight,  and  iht  gro^d  laid  out  in  a  manner 
that  did  them  much  credit.  But  this  new  arrangement, 
with  the  example  given  by  his  Lordship  of  inclosing,  by 
the  encouragement  of  burmng  lime  for  some,  and  by 
transporting  gratit  to  the  nearest  market  the  produce  of 
all,  has  given  to  this  island  its  present  flourishing  aspect. 
At  the  same  time,  the  fisheries,  as  affording  at  times  a 
most  speedy  path  to  wealth,  are  preferred  to  agriculture. 
That  species  of  industry  also  is  recommended  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  attended  with  greater  independence. 

On  the  western  side  of  Bute  is  Lichmamoch,  so  called  lodmi* 
from  St  Mamoch.  The  ruins  of  a  chapel  are  to  be  seen''^^ 
on  it,  where  (according  to  Fordun)  had  been  a  cell  of 
monks.  The  extent  of  this  little  isle  is  about  a  mile;  has 
120  acres  of  arable  land,  40  of  brushwood,  near  300  of 
moor ;  and  has  a  vast  stratum  of  coral  and  shells  on  the  west 
side.  The  surface  of  the  island  is  beautifully  diversified 
with  hill  and  dale.  V 

The  Island  of  Arran  lies  to  the  south-west  of  Bute,Arn^ 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  directly  opposite  to 
Ifich  Fyne,  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  south  from  the 
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^  Arran.  district  of  Cowal  in  Afgylcshirc,  nearly  ten  miles  iooAf 
west  from  Bute  ;  from  Lochrjan  in  Galloway  abooC  fif« 
teen  leagues  north-west.  In  length  this  island  may  be 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty  miles,  extending  between  Dort(( 
and  south.  Its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  exceeds 
fourteen  miles.  Its  surface  is  almost  every  where  rugge4 
and  mountainous*  From  the  top  of  Goatfell,  its  bigheit 
mountain,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  the  three 
,  British  kingdoms,  with  the  Isle  of  Man,  may  be  seen  at 
once*  The  height  of  this  mountain  is  equal  to  most  of 
the  Scottish  Alps,  composed  of  immense  piles  of  moor 
stone  in  form  of  wool  packs,  clothed  only  with  lichens  an4 
mosses,  inhabited  by  eagles  and  ptarmigans*  The  other 
principal  mountains  are,  Biin^Bharrain,  or  the  ''  sharp- 
pointed  ;"  fiein'fut'Caiffich,  **  the^Step  of  the  Carline  or 
old  Hag ;"  and  Grianan  AthoL  The  lakes  are,  Loch-Tirsa, 
where  salmon  come  to  spawn ;  Loch-Tana  ;  Loch-oa-h- 
Jura,  on  the  top  of  %  high  hill }  Loch»Mhadirai )  and 
X^ch-Knoc,  or  Charbeil,  full  of  large  eels*  The  chief  ri* 
vers  are,  Abhan-Mhor,  Moina-Mhor,  Slaodira-Machrai, 
and  Torsa*  The  two  last  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of^ 
V  salmon.  The  climate  is  vefy  severe  ;  for,  besides  the  vi- 
olence of  winds,  the  cold  is  very  rigorous,  and  the  snow 
lies  here  in  the  valleys  sometimes  for  thirteen  weeks  of  the. 
winter.  In  summer  the  air  is  remarkably  salubrious ;  and 
many  invalids  resort  hither  on  that  account,  and  to  drink 
the  whey  of  goats  milk.  The  soil  is  broken  by  bare 
rocks,  and  in  many  places  overgrown  with  heath  or 
ferns*  Upon  the  sea^coast  it  is  arable,  and  under  partial 
cultivation.  It  has  some  good  coal,  and  enough  of  exoek- 
lent  peat  earth.  Its  other  more  remarkable  fossib  are 
freestone,  of  a  very  fine  grain,  limestone,  onyxes^  rod&« 
crjrstal,  fullers  earth.  The  air  is  pure,  but  cold.  Great 
quandties  of  rain  and  snow  usually  fsU  in  winter.    T^t 
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circumference  is  broken  and  indented  by  bays,  which  afford  Ama.  ^ 
good  anchorage  and  shelter  to  shipping.  The  Cock  df 
Arran,  a  hill  towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island^ 
is  a  famous  sea-mark.  The  island  is  watered  by  many 
springs,  from  which  rivulets  arise,  and  by  the  lakes  al<* 
ready  mentioned,  out  of  one  of  which  Loch-Yirsa,  a  fine  ri<^ 
ver,  flows.  That  bay  which  is  covered  by  the  Iskt  of  Lam- 
lash  is  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the  world,  accessible 
with  every  wind,  and  capable  of  holding  five  hundred  ships 
at  once  with  conveniency  and  in  safely.  T)ie  lakes  and  ri- 
vers abound  with  salmon,  troat,  and  other  fishes  common  ia 
fresh  water.  On  the  coast  are  caught  cod,  ling,  whiting, 
herrings,  and  other  sea- fishes.  That  amphibious  quadra* 
ped,  the  otter,  is  common  in  Arran.  All  the  fowls  com* 
mon  to  the  Western  Isles  are  found  here,  especially  llie 
black  oock  and  grey  hen,  partridges,  ptarmigans,  &:c. 
The  animal  stock  on  the  farms  consists  of  black  cattle^ 
horses,  sheep,  goats,  rabbits.  Sheep  and  black  cattle  are 
the  staple  articles  of  farm  stock.  Barley,  oats,  peas,  flax, 
hemp,  and  potatoes,  are  the  common  articles  of  crop.  Of 
these,  oats  is  that  chiefly  cultivated.  About  one  thousand 
black  cattle  )nay  be  annually  exported  to  Airshire  and  o- 
ther  places.  Barley  also  is  exported  to  Greenock,  Salt- 
coats, Irvine,  Air,  and  Campbeltown.  The  $ea- weeds  on 
the  shores,  burnt  into  kelp,  afford  more  than  a  hundred  tons 
for  annual  exportation.  More  than  sixty  boats  are  every 
year  employed  in  the  herring  fishery.  The  herrings  ta- 
ken in  them  are  for  the  most  part  sold  uncured  on  the  cir- 
cumjacenc  coasts.  The  ferns  have  been  at  times  burnt, 
and  the  ashes  carried  away,  by  persons  who  came  in  es- 
sels  from  England  for  the  purpose.  The  inhabitants 
dwell  in  hamlets  scattered  over  the  island.  The  more  ne- 
cesssury  mechanic  arts  are  practised  among  them.  Some 
yarn  is  spug^  and  a  little  eoarse  cloth  woven  for  common 
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^  ^"M*    use.    On  the  eist  side  of  the  island  the  inhabitants  gene4 
rallj  speak  English  $  those  on  the  west  side  use  the  Gae« 
lie.     The  Duke  of  Hamilton  is  proprietor  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  island* 
Mk^tKj.      ArraOy  or  properly  AtT'^Im^  or  the  '*  Island  of  Moon- 
tainsy'*  seems  not  to  have  been  noticed  bj-  the  ancients ; 
notwithstanding  it  must  have  been  known  to  the  Romans, 
whose  navjy  from  the  time  of  Agricola,  had  its  station  in 
the  Gkia  JEstttarium,  or  the  ^  Firth  of  Cljde."  Camden, 
indeed,  makes  this  island  the  Glota  of  Antonine  ;  bat  no 
such  name  occurs  in  his  Itinerary ;  it  therefore  was  be- 
stowed on  Arran  bj  some  of  hb  commentators.     By  the 
knmense  cairns,  the  yast  monumental  stones,  and  manj 
relics  of  Druidism,  this  island  must  have  been  consider- 
able in  ancient  times.  Here  are  still  traditions  of  the  hero 
Fbgal,  or  Fin-mac*Cottl,  who  is  supposed  to  have  en- 
joyed here  the  pleasure  of  t^e  chace ;  but  many  places 
retun  his  name.     Bnt  we  candiscover  nothing  but  oral  his- 
tbry  that  relates  to  the  island,  till  the  time  of  Magnus  the 
Barefooted,  the  Norwegian  conqueror,  who  probably  inch- 
ded  Arran  in  his  conquest  of  Cantyre.    If  he  did  not  con- 
quer that  island,  it  was  certainly  included  among  those 
that  Donald  Bane  was  to  cede  :  for  it  appears  that  Acho, 
one  of  the  successors  of  Magnus,  in  1263,  &id  daim  to 
Arran,. Bute,  and  the  Cumbrays,  in  consequence  of  that 
promise.     The  two  first  he  subdued  ;  but  the  defeat  he 
met  with  at  Largs  soon  obliged  him  to  give  up  bis  coo- 
quests.     Arran  was  the  property  of  the  crown.     Robert 
Bruce  retired  hither  during  his  distresses,  and 'met  with 
protection  from  his  faithful  vassals.     Numbers  of  them 
followed  his  fortunes  ;  and  after  the  battle  of  BannodL- 
bum  he  rewarded  several,  such  as  the  M^Cooks,  M'Ein- 
nons,  M'Brides,  and  M'Loues  or  Fullertons,  with  dif- 
ft^rtnt  charters  of  land  in  their  own  country.    All  these 


mse  now  absorbed  bj  one  great  family,  except  the  PiiUer«  Awml 
tons,  and  a  Stuart,  descended  from  a  son  of  Robert  the 
Third,  who  gave  him  a  settlement  here.  In  the  time  of 
the  Dean  of  the  Isles  his  descendant  possessed  Castle 
Donan ;  and  **  he  and  his  blaid,'*  says  the  Dean,  *^  are 
the  best  men  in  that  country/'  The  manner  in  whiclE 
Robert  Bruce  discovered  his  arrival  to  his  friends  is  se 
descriptive  of  the  simplicity  of  the  times,  that  it  merits 
notice,  in  the  very  words  of  the  faithful  old  poet,  hisfeo« 
rian  of  Aat  great  prince  : 

Hie  king  then  blew  hit  horn  in  By, 
And  gart  hit  men  that  were  ham  by 
Hold  them  (till  in  {Mrivity  ; 
And  lyne  igain  his  horn  blew  he* 
James  of  Oiswglat  heard  him  blow. 
And  well  the  blast  soon  can  he  know  ; 
And  said,  ssrelie  yon  is  the  king, 
1  know  him  well  by  his  blowing. 
The  third  time  therewith  als  he  blew, 
And  then  Sir  Robert  Boyde  him  knew. 
And  said,  yon  is  the  king^;  but  dreed. 
Go  we  will  forth  to  him  gude  speed* 

Bakbouk« 

About  the  year  1334,  this  island  appears  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  estate  of  Robert  Stuart,  great  steward  of  Scot* 
land,  afterwards  Robert  the  Second.  At  that  time  the 
inhabitants  took  arms  to  support  the  cause  of.  their  mas- 
ter; who  afterwards,  in  reward,  not  only  granted,  at 
their  request,  an  immunity  from  their  annual  tribute  of 
torn,  but  added  several  new  privileges,  and  a  donative  to 
all  the  inhabitants  that  were  present.  In  1456»  the  whole 
island  was  ravaged  by  Donald  Earl  of  Ross  and  Lord  o^ 
the  Isles.  At  that  period  it  was  still  the  property  of  Jame%, 
the  Second  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  James  the 
Third,  when  that  monarch  matched  his  sister  to  Tboma^ 
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Arran.  Lord  Boyd,  he  created  him  Earl  of  Arran,  and  gave  hioi 
the  island  as  a  portion.  Soon  after,  on  the  disgrace  of 
that  family,  he  caased  the  Countess  to  be  divorced  firom 
her  unfortunate  husband,  ancf  bestowed  both  the  ladj  and 
island  on  Sir  James  Hamilton ;  in  whose  family  it  conti« 
nues  till  this  time,  a  very  few  farms  excepted* 
Antiquities.     Arran  contains  various  remains  of  antiquity.     One  of 

Brtxiie  these  is  Brodie  Castle,  standing  on  an  eminence,  amidst 
flourishing  plantations,  overlooking  a  small  bay  which  is 
open  to  the  east*  This  {)lace  has  not  at  present  much  the 
appearance  of  a  fortress,  having  been  modernised.  It  is, 
however^  a  place  of  much  antiquity  ;  and  seems  to  have 
been  the  fort  held  by  the  English  under  Sir  John  Has- 
tings in  1306,  when  it  was  surprised  by  the  partizans  of 
Robert  Bruce,  and  the  garrison  put  to.  the  sword.  It  was 
demolished  in  1456  by  the  Earl  of  Ross,  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  Second.  It  is  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  by 
James  the  Fifth^  and  to  have  been  garrisoned  in  the  time 
of  Cromwell's  usurpation.  Few  are  the  records  of  these 
distant  places  \  therefore  very  wide  must  be  their  historic 
gaps. 

lunn         Ransa  Castle  stands  on  a  low  projecting  neck  of  land, 

'  -  '  and  guards  the  entrance  into  a  small  harbour.  It  was 
founded  by  one  of  the  Scottish  monarchs^  and  is  of  some 
antiquity  ;  for  Fordun,  who  wrote  about  the  year  I380y 
speaks  of  this  and  Borthwick  as  royal  castles.  This  build* 
ing  consists  of  two  square  towers  united.  2t  is  bttilt  with 
a  red  grit  stone.  In  one  room  is  a  chinmey*pie6e  flond  fire- 
place large  enough  to  have  roasted  an  entire  ox.  It  if 
BOW  abandoned  and  in  ruins. 

Several  rude  obelisks  are  tp  be  seen  in  diSereficf  parts  6^ 
the  island,  and  some  of  the  remains  of  Druidical  temples  ioi 
sequestered  situations.  These,  however,  are  generally  ixn- 
^erfectj  in  OQpsequeace  of  some  of  the  stones  having  faJletf 
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down,  and  from  having  been  broken  and  carried  off  to  be  Antiqii'itiet. 
lised  for  ordinary  buildings.  Vast  cairns  or  heaps  of 
iioD^s  are  also  to  be  seen.  One  at  Feoling  is  no  less  thau 
114  feet  over,  and  of  a  vast  height^  on  a  part  of  the  west- 
em  coast,  called  Dium-an-Diun^  or  the  *^  Ridge  of  thp 
Fort,"  from  a  round  tower  that  stands  abpye.  Thie  beach 
Is  bounded  by  cliffs  of  whitish  grtt-stone,  hollowed  be« 
neath  into  vast  caves.  The  most  remarkable  are  those  of 
fin-fnaC'Coulf  or  "  Fingal^the  son  of  Comhal,"  the  father  »  •  *^ 
of  Ossian,  who,  tradition  sajs,  oft  resided  in  this  island  fot  » 

the  sake  of  hunting.     One  of  these  caverns  is  112  feet 
long  and  30  high,  narrowing  to  the  top  like  a  Gothic' 
arch :  towards  the  end  it  branches  into  two.  'Within  thes4 
two  recesses,  which  penetrate  far,'  are  on  each  side  several 
^mall  holes  opposite  to  each  other;    In  these  were  placed 
transverse  beams,  that  held  the  pots  in  which  the  heroes^ 
seethed  their  venison ;  or  probably,  dccording  to  the  mode' 
of  the  times^  the  bags  formed  of  the  skins  of  animals  slainf 
in  the  chace^  which  were  filled  with  flesh/  and  served  as' 
kettles  sufficiently  strong  to  warnii  the  contents :  for  the 
iieroes  of  old  devoured  their  m«at  half  raw,'  holding  that 
iht  juices  contained  the  best  nourishment.     Oh  the  front 
6f  the  division  between  these  recesses,  and  in  one  side,  aie' 
various  rude  figures  cut  in  $tone,  of  men,  of  animals,  and 
6f  a  claymore  or  two-handed  sword  :  but  whether  these 
were  the  amusements  of  the  Fingalian  age  or  of  after  times, 
is  not  easy  to  be  ascertained  ;  for  caves  were  the  retrealf 
of  pirates  as  welt  as  heroes.     Here  ax^e  aiieveral  other  hoi* 
lows  adjacent,  which  are  shown  as  the  stables,' cellar,  and 
dog-kennel  of  the  great  Mac-CouU     One  cave,  which  i^ 
not  honoured  with  a  name,*  is  remarkably  fine,  of  great 
extent,  covered  with  a  beautiful  flat  roof,  and  very  wel) 
lighted  by  two  august  aifches  at  each  end.     Through  one 
is  a  fine  perspective  of  the  promontory  Carn^Caan^ot  tht^ 
Vox,  V.  ^m 


Antiqufciea «  white  hcip  of  stones/*  whose  tides  eriiibit  ihag  mgt 
of  cdamnar  rocks  (not  btsaltic)  of  hard  grej  whiilstoM^ 
resting  on  a  horhcontal  itratam  of  red  stone*  At  the  a* 
tremitj  one  of  the  columns  is  insulated,  and  fonns  sfinr 
obettsk. 

The  islands  of  Cumbray  More  and  Cumbraj  Beg,  or 
Great  and  Little  Cunkbrajr,  arc  situated  on  the  coast  of 
Airshii^e,  in  the  Frith  of  Cljde,  near  the  soutfaera  pert 
^Cunbrar  of  the  Itiand  of  Bute.  The  Greater  Cumbray  is  diitait 
'^^^^'  aboitt  ^wo  m:les  from  Airshire^and  three  miles  fixnn  Bote. 
Tt  is  separated  from  the  Little  Gumbraj  upon  the  south  bj 
a  channel  of  three  ^fuarters  of  a  mile  broad.  The  length 
of  the  island  from  nortb-east  to  south-west  is  two  miks 
and  a  half  ;  the  breadth  from  east  to  west,  abont  one 
mile  and  a  half.  The  surface  contains  about  2300  woo, 
one-third  of  which  is  or  might  be  ctrftiyvNd*  With  a  few 
exceptions,  the  hills  rise  with  a  gentle  ascent  to  the  centre 
of  the  island)  where  they  are  elevated  nearly  400  to 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  soil  is  in  general  sgra* 
^elly  loam,  ai:d  in  some  places  a  mixture  of  day.*  There 
are  a  few  inclosures;  and  some  plantations  have  been 
laf^^Iy  made  by  .the  Earl  of  Glasgow,  who  is  prepmtor 
of  th6  greatest  part  of  the  island.  A  considerable  tt^ns- 
facture  of  coarse  linen  is  carried  on  in  the  vUlagie  of  Mils- 
port,  which  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south-west  ^t 
of  the  island.  Here  is  a  commodious  dry  harbour,  where 
in  spring  tides  there  is  water  to  the  height  of  eleven  feet. 
There  is  also  a  safe  anchorage,  sheltered  by  a  rocky  iskt. 
There  is  plenty  of  limestone,  and  an  inexhaustible  foad 
of  excellent  freestone  ;  of  which  last  there  is  exported  to 
the  value  of  L.200  per  annum*  There  are  two  rocks  so 
jthe  east  Me  of  the  island,  which  have  joints  and  ietos 
like  the  basaltic  rocks  of  Staffa,  but  are  not  so  regubdj 
columnar.     They  have  tlie  same  chemical  propertiea^  so^ 
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may  be  estimated  as  the  prodaction  of  vokanlc  fusion  and 
cxuptioQ. 

Little  Cumbraj  Is  about  a  mile  In  length,  and  half  a 
mile  In  breadth.  The  strata  of  rocks  are  horizontal ;  and 
as  thej  recede  from  the  shore,  thej  rise  above  each  other 
like  stairs*  There  are  several  caves  in  the  island,  and  aa 
old  fortress,  which  we  mentioned  when  treating  of  Air- 
shire.  Upon  the  highest  part  of  the  island  a  light-house 
was  erected  In  the  jear  1750  ;  but  as,  from  its  elevated 
situation,  the  light  wa^  liable  to  be  obscured  in  fogs,  an- 
other^ with  a  reflector,  was  latelj  erected  upon  a  lower 
station.  The  whole  island  belongs  to  the  £arl  of  Eglio- 
toun. 
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The  population  of  the  shire  of  Bute  stands  thus ;  PopuhtWib 
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CONCLUSION. 


1  H£  limits  to  which  thi^  Work  is  meant  to  be  oon&ef 
leave  to  us  little  space  for  introducing  here  a  summaij 
of  its  contents,  or  a  general  account  of  the  ancieot  king- 
dom  of  Scotland ;  but  it  is  hoped   that  the  xninoteness 
of  the  details  which  we  have  givea  will  render  much  re- 
^**^i"*d*^  capitulation  unnecessarj.    Scotland  extends  from  north  to* 
south,  that  is,  from  the  Mull  of  Galloway  to  Cape  Wnth 
on  the  west  coast,  23t)  miles*  Its  greatest  breadtb^  from  the 
Point  of  Ardn^murchan,  in  Argyleshire,  to  Buchan  Ness^ 
near  Peterhead,  ih  Aberdeenshire,- is  ISO  miles.     At  the 
same  time,  the  se^  encroaches  so  deeply  upon  the  land,  ia 
all  quarters,  by  deep  bays,  that  no  part  of  the  territory  is^ 
distant  from  the  sea  move  than  forty  miles.     The  islands 
of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  belonging  to  Scotland,  stretch  far 
to  the  north  ;  so  that,  including  these,  Scotland  lies  be- 
tween 54**  and  61**  12'  north  latitude.     Its  Western  Isles 
extend  to  a  great  distance  into  the  Atlantic^,  and  lie  in 
front  of  the  whole  coast,  from  Cape  Wrath  southward 
to  the  vicinity  of  Ireland. 
Artt.     '    The  area  of  Scotland  is  estimated  to  extend  to  27,194 
miles ;  which,  by  the  Report  lately  made  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  comprehends  r2,151,472  acres  of  culti- 
vated, and  14^218,224  acres  of  uncultivated  lands.    The 
remainder  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  lakes  and  rivers- 
Scotland  is,  at  two  different  poJut»,so  deeply  encroacfaei 


«n  hf  jleep  gulfs  or  bays  running  into  the  land  from  tbe  Friths. 
i^erroaQ  Ocean  on  the  e^st,  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  ^ 
as  to  have  suggested  the  idea  of  forming  inland  naviga- 
tions across  the  country  at  these  places^  One  of  these  na- 
vigable eanals  connects  the  estuary  of  the  Forth  with  that 
of  the  Clyde,  on  the  tract  of  the  ancient  Roman  wall  of 
Antoninus.  The  other  inland  navigation  is  now  forming 
between  Inverness  and  Fort  William,  where  the  Murray 
Frith  advances  inland,  from  the  east^  towards  the  Linnhe 
JUoch  from  the  west.  Beyond  this  intended  navigation, 
northward,  the  breadth  of  the  island  is  less  than  in  the 
more  southern  districts. 

The  most  ordinary  division  of  Scotland  is  into  the  High- pivULoaf. 
)ands  and  Lowlands.  The  Grampian  mountains,  running  in 
a  direction  from  Cowal  on  the  north-west,  to  Stonehaven, 
in  Kincardineshire,  on  the  north-east,  form  a  yast  natural 
barrier,  the  retreat  of  national  independence  in  ancient 
times.  To  the  northward  of  this  line,  however,  the  east* 
em  coast  has  always  been  accounted  a  part  of  the  Low* 
landsof  Scotland  as  far  north  as  Hoss-shire ;  and  a  part  of 
the  coast  of  this  last  county  has  also  been  uniformly  con- 
sidered  as  belonging  to  the  Lowlands.  The  county  of 
Caithness,  also,  forming  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  island 
of  Gre^t  Britain,  is  a  Lowland  district.  With  the  excep- 
tion, however,  of  the  east  coast,  and  the  coasts  of  thi^ 
Murray  Frith,  the  territory  to  the  north-west  of  the 
Grampians  is  to  be  considered  as  forming  that  division  of 
the  country  denominated  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The 
Highlands  and  the  Lowlands  have  for  ages  been  inhabited 
by  different  races  of  men,  speaking  a  different  language, 
and  till  lately  wearing^  a  different  garb.  In  the  days  of 
Wallace  and  Bruce,  the  language  of  the  Gael  of  the  mount- 
uns  was  no  less  unintelligible  to  a  native  of  the  country 
fottthward  of  the  Grampians  than  it  is  at  present.    Tbi^ 
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Rivers,  flistmction,  howevftr,  is  rapidlj  passing  awaj*  Schools 
'  ^^'^^  been  established  by  the  Society  for  prqpagating 
Christian  Knowledge^  and  by  the  pablic^  in  most  districts 
of  the  Highlands  $  and  even  the  poorest  persons  are  eager 
to  give  to  their  children  that  chance  of  improving  tbeit^ 
fortune  which  results  from  understanding  the  language  a- 
i^d  in  the  wealthier  parts  of  the  empire.  The  families 
of  the  gentry  of  the  Highlands  have  for  two  centuries  use! 
the  English  tongue^  and  it  will  probably  soon^be  oniver- 
€ally  us^d  in  the  country. 

fUvert.  The  territory  of  Scotland,  especially  towards  the  north* 

descends,  upon  the  whole,  from  west  to  east ;  and  hence 
the  most  important  rivers  flow  into  the  German  Ocean. 
The  Tweed,  the  Forth,  the  Tay,  the  Dee,  the  Don,  the 
Spey,  and  the  Beauly,  all  flow  in  that  direction;  whereas 
the  Clyde  is  the  only  stream  of  great  importance  that 
flows  towards  the  west,  and  it  is  one  of  the  rivers  of  the 
Lowlands.  On  the  western  coast  of  the  Highlands  the 
streams  are  rather  rapid  mountain-torrents  than  rivers. 

lyiovotaint.  The  chains  of  mountains  in  Scotland  are  those  of  the 
south  and  the  north.  On  the  south,  Scotland  has  a  mount* 
ainous  barrier,  on  the  frontier  of  England,  that  occupies 
fhe  middle  of  the  country ;  but  the  mountains  in  that 
quarter  do  not  rear  to  the  clouds  naked  and  rugged  peak^ 
such  as  are  seen  beyond  the  line  of  the  Grampians.  Tb 
the  summit  the  southern  mountains  are  green,  or  at  least 
heath* clad  hills.  The  vales  between  them,  also,  are  ex* 
tremely  narrow,  and  rarely  exhibit  long,  fertile,  and  ro« 
mantic  glens,  like  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  north 
of  Scotland.  The  mountains  of  the  south  of  Scotland 
terminate  before  they  reach  the  sea,  on  either  hand  lea- 
ving a  uact  of  level  country  on  each  side  of  the  island, 
by  which  invading  armies  in  former  times  entered  the 
country.  To  the  northward  of  the  southern  mountjuns, 
upon  the  Clyde,  the  Forth,  and  the  Tay,  is  the  most  valn^* 
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Me  part  of  the  LoV7laii4s  -of  Scotland.     It  is  JioTvherc,W«ods,Ar 

-       _  ...  ffricukutc 

]i(>wever,  to  any  gi:ea1  jcxtent,  a  level  icouptrj  ;  but  if  is  ^..^      ,i 

every  wl^re  interspersed  with  hills^^or  ridges  q£  hills« 

Beyond  the  Grampians,  towards  the  nonh-west,  mon* 
stroas  chains  (d  mountains  are  seen  -rearing  their  naked 
9ummitSy  often  ^nowy^  and  {perpetually  barren,  above  the 
clouds.  The  foUpyving  are  the  heights  of  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  motintains  of  the  north  of  Scotland  ar 
liove  the  level  of  the  ^ea ; 

ifcct.  re:  t^ 

Ben  Nevis.. ••••.4370  Ben  Derig 3550 

Cairngorum 4030  Ben  Voiilich  ••••••3300 

Ben  LaY7«rs.^««.40l5  Ben  Lomond 3262 

^en  More  ^ 3907  Ben  Ledi 3009 

BenjGlo 3725  Ben  Ivenow 300# 

iShechallion 3564  Ben  Chochan 3000 

The  forests  of  Scotland  were  anciently  of  vast  extent  ;vv*ood«* 
and  although  these  were  cut  down  in  such  a  rash  and  im- 
provident manner  as  to  leave  much  of  the  territory  very 
naked,  and  much  exposed  to  the  severity  of  a  northern 
climate  for  t^o  centuries,  yet  this  evil  is  already  in  a  great 
degree  remedied  ;  and  if  the  {^resent'  spirit  of  rearing  plan- 
-Rations  shall  continue  for  a  short  tim«,  it  ivill  speedily  be 
altogether  done  aw^y. 

The  agriculture  of  the  south-eastern  counties  of  Scot-Agricv?* 
land  is  believed  to  be  already  in  a  state  of  perfection  su-^'^ 
perior  to  what  is  known  any  where  else  in  Europe,  or  ra- 
ther in  the  world.  This  state  of  improvement  was  begun 
iittle  more  than  fifty  years  ago ;  but  the  general  int.elii« 
gence  of  the  people  has  enabled  them  to  outrun,  in  thfit 
important  art,  their  instructors  in  the  south •  They  had, 
no  doubt,  this  advantage  in  Scotland,  that  as  they  began 
tD  improve  their  agriculture  at  a  late  period,  it  was  as 
easy  to  adopt  at  once  the  very  best  practices  as  to  adppt 
any  other  new  form  of  msn^gemi^nl^ 
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^Mjperalf>  UpoQ  the  qiinerals  of  the  country  it  is  unnecessarj  hefo 
to  enlarge.  In  the  territory  upon  the  Clyde  and  the 
Forth  immense  quantities  of  niineral  coal  are  found ; 
and  in  the  former  of  these  territories  the  most  valuahle 
of  the  metals,  iron,  is  manufactured  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. All  the  other  metals,  however,  and  even  gold 
and  silver,  are  found  in  Scotland.  The  lead  mines  neaf 
|he  head  of  the  Clyde,  and  at  Strontian  in  Argyleshire, 
are  highly  productive.  Sandstone  and  slate  abound ;  and 
also  the  rocks  called  whinstone.  In  the  Grampians,  gra« 
pite  and  other  varieties  of  minerals  abound  ;  and  limestone 
has  been  discovered  in  almost  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
We  have  had  occasion  to  mention  that  various  sorts  of 
gems  have  been  discovered,  particularly  topazes ;  an4 
that  pdarls  have  been  found  in  a  considerable  number  of 
fhe  waters. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  mineral  treasures  of  thi^ 
country  have  by  no  means  hitherto  beep  sufficiently  ex- 
plored. 

•  The  literature  of  the  country  is  supported  by  four  unu 
versities,  and  by  a  school  established  by  the  public  in  e.* 
very  parish,  the  teacher  of  which  has  a  small  salary^  an4 
derives  the  remainder  of  his  subsistence  from  fees  paid  by 
his  scholars. 
Ecclctias^i-  The  ecclesiastical  establishment  bears  a  republicai^ 
|>1i^^n|ftV  form.  All  the  clergy  are  equal  in  point  of  rank  ;  and 
in  their  deliberations  the  laity  have  an  opportunity  of 
^  taking  a  share.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  are  of  four 
degrees  or  orders.  The  kirk-session  is  the  lowest.  It 
consists  of  the  parish-minister,  and  of  a  small  number  of 
the  most  decent  and  respectable  individuals  in  the  parish. 
These  persons  are  called  ruling  elders,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  clergy,  who  are  preaching  elders,  Tlie  ruling 
elders  and  the  minister  form  the  kirk-session,  of  which 
|he  minister  is  president.    The  kirk-session  di8trihitfc| 
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among  the  poor  the  alms  iiirhich  arc  publicly  collected  EccWurW 
every  Sunday  ;  and  takes  cognisance  of  petty  offences  a*  bUshmcnt« 
gainst  religion  or  good  morals*  Neither  it,  nor  any  church-  ' 
court,  can  impose  any  civil  penalty,  but  must  confine  its 
punishments  to  public  and  private  admonitions,  or  to  re- 
cusing to  the  offender  admission  to  the  sacraments  of  the 
rhurch*  The  next  court  above  the  kirk-session  is  the 
presbytery.  It  consists  of  all  the  ministers  of  a  district, 
along  Tivith  a  ruling  elder  elected  as  the  representative  of 
each  kirk-session ;  so  that  a  presbytety  consists  of  as  many 
laymen  as  clergymen.  Presbyteries  judge  in  appeals  from 
the  kirk-iesslons,  and  take  trial  of  the  qualifications  of 
candidates  for  admission  to  holy  orders.  The  synod  is  a . 
court  of  appeal  from  the  presbyteries,  and  consists  of  all 
the  members  of  the  presbyteries  within  its  bounds,  whe-» 
ther  laity  or  clergy.  Scotland  is  divided  into  seventy-eight 
presbyteries  and  fifteen  synods,  containing  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-siz  clergy.  Over  the  whole  presides  the  Gene« 
ral  Assembly  of  the  Church,  formed  of  represenXatives  e-» 
lected  by  the  presbyteries  and  by  the  royal  boroughs, 
^ach  royal  borough  is  represented  by  a  ruling  elder  in  the 
general  assembly  f  and  each  presbytery  by  one  or  more 
ruling  elders,  and  by  a  certain  number  of  clergymen* 
The  elections  are  annual,  and  the  general  assembly  meets 
mmually*  The  presbyteries  have  the  privilege  of  elect- 
ing such  a  number  of  clergymen  as  gives  to  the  clergy  a 
noajority  of  votes  in  the  general  assembly  over  the  laity* 
The  general  assembly  judges  in  appeals  from  the  synods* 
It  can  also  maAs  laws  binding  upon  the  whole  church  for 
a  year,  and  ncffiaore.  A  pernaanent  law  can  only  be  made 
in  the  following  manner  :  It  must  be  decreed  by  a  majo* 
rity  of  the  general  assembly  ;  after  which  it  is  remitted 
to  the  consideration  of  all  the  presbyteries*  .  If  a  majo- 
f  it^  of  presbyteries  approve  of  it,  and  if  it  is  also  ap« 
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fsriitfeal   proved  of  bj  the  sacceeduig  general  assemblj,  it  be^ 
iJilJ^'otftnes  « law,  and  can  only  be  repealed  in  the  form  in 

*■'  »  which  It  was  enacted.  The  clergy  have  salaries  paid  by  the 
proprietors  of  land  within  their  parishes  ;  and  the  amomit 
of  each  minister's  salary  is  fixed  by  the  coart  of  sessiixt, 
acting  as  a  committee  of  the  Scottish  parliament.  Hence 
«  Scottish  clergyman  cannot  quarrel  with  the  occttpier»> 
of  lands  in  their  parishes  from  levying  tithes,  as  most 
often  occur  in  England. 

yigtiwTrc>     The  constitution  of  the  ^courts  of  law  was  sufficiently 

Smi  explained  when  treating  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  Scot- 
land is  represented  in  the  British  parliament  by  fov^*five 
commissioners,  and  sixteen  representatives  of  the  ancient 
peerage.  The  proportion  of  representatives  allotted  to  the 
•onnties  amo«nts  to  thirty  in  number  ;  and  the  member  is 
elected  by  gentlemen  who  possess  bmd^  or  soperioritio^^ 
lands,  valued  in  the  cess*books  of  the  county  at  L.^00 
Scots  ;  according  to  a  valuation  first  introduced  during  the 
usurpation,  and  afterwards  sanctioned  by  parliament. 

The  history  of  Scotland  is  a  ^bject  of  too  great  .intri- 
eacy  and  extent  to  be  here  discussed,  "pie  fepdal  anaf. 
cby  prevailed  over  the  whole  kingdoi^  till  the  accession 
of  James  the  Sixth  to  the  throne  of  £nglaa(d,  and  in  the 
Highlands  till  after  the  rebellion  in  iT45«-0. 

il^-iJifcj.  ^^  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  country  are  very  nn» 
mcrous.  To  the  antiquities  connected  with  religion  be« 
long  the  Dniidieal  temples,  which  are  every  where  found, 
or  at  least  in  those  places  where  the  operations  of  agriciil- 
iure  or  of  building  have  not  destroyed  them.  The  ruins  of 
magnificent  cathedrals  and  monasteries  demonstrate  the 
state  of  power  and  opulence  which  the  church  of  Rome 
anciently  possessed  in  this  country.  In  the  Northern  and 
Western  Isles,  and  in  the  eastern  and  western  coasts,  mi^ 
merous  remains  are  to  be  seen  of  those  conical  buildings^ 
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0r  Duns,  leonstracted  without  cement,  tni  before  the  art  Aotiqiiitlet. 
of  thro-vving  an  arch  was  known.  Thej  are  generally 
denomiilated  Dalnish  works,  but  they  are  probably  older 
in  date  than  the  invasion  of  the  Danes  under  Harold  Har« 
fager.  The  mined  castles  of  the  feudal  chieftains  de- 
Bionstrate'the  state  of  violence  whiph  prevailed  in  anciet^t 
times;  Th^y  arc  now  deserted,  and  have  given  way  to 
elegant  moderh  pansions,  which  abound  in  all  quarters  of 
^  4he  country. 

Concerning  the  present  cities  and  commerce  of  the 
oountry,  we  shall  add  nothing  to  what  ha^  been  formerly 
stated.  ' 

To  lender  intelligible  some  allusions  to  Scottish  his- 
tory, we  ^hall  add  a  list  of  the  Scottish  kings,  as  given 
by  Buchannan  and  other  old  historians,  and  some  tables 
Itecessary  towards  the  farther  illustration  of  the  past  mr 
present  state  of  Scotland, 


4  CHRONOLOGICAL  LjST  of  tie  KiNaS  of  SCOTLAND, 

nccordittg  to  Buchannan. 


Began  to  rdn  Began  to  reigii. 

before  Christ.  before  Chriat. 

1.  Fergns  1. ....  .  330  10.  Finnanus  ♦  .  .  .  .  1S7 

2.  Feritharis   ....  305      !!•  Durstus 107 

^.  Mainus   •  •  •  ^  •  200  ,    12.  Evenus  1 93 

4.  Dornadilla  •  .  .  •  261  13.  Gillus  .......  79 

5.  Nothatus.  •  .  •  •  233      14.  Evenus  II 77 

p,  Reutherus  •  •  •  •  213      15»  Ederus eo 

7.  Reutha 187      16.  Evenus  III 12 

.3.  Thereus 173     17*  Metallanus 5 

9.  Josina  ••••••  161 
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A.D. 

^  18»  Caratacus  •  «  •  •  ,  34 

19.  Corbred  1 54 

20.  Dardanus .72 

21.  Corbred  II 76 

22.  Luctacus Ill 

23.  Mogaldus    •  •  •  •  114 

24.  Conarus  •  •  •  •  ,  150 

25.  Ethodius  1 164 

26.  Satrael 107 

27.  Donald  1 201 

28.  Ethodius  II.  ...  219 

29.  Athirco 235 

30.  Nathalocus  .  •  .  •  247 

31.  Findochus   •  •  •  •  258 

32.  Donald  II 269 

33.  Donald  III,    •  ^  •  270 

34.  Crathlinthas  •  «  ,  282 

35.  Fincormachus    .  •  304 

36.  Romachus  •  ^  •  •  351 

37.  Angusianus,  or  JE^ 

Beas 354 

38.  Fetheimachus    •  •  357 

39.  Eugenlus  1 360 

40.  Fergus  II 406 

41.  Eugenius  II.  •  •  .  420 

42.  Dongardus  •  ...  452 

43.  Constantine  I.    •  •  457 

44.  Congallus  I.  ...  479 

45.  Goran  us,  or  Gon- 

ranus 501 

46.  Eogenius  III.    •  •  535 

47.  Congallus  11...  .  558 

48.  Kinnatellus  •  •  .  •  574 


49.  Aldanus 515 

50.  Kenneth  1 605 

51*  Eugcnius  IV,  .  .  606 

52.  Farchard,  or  Fcr- 

chard  I •  626 

53.  Donald  IV,   «  .  ,  631 

54.  Farquhard  II,    •  •  652 

55.  Maldvinus  .  •  •  ,  670 

56.  Eugenius  VI .  •  •  ^QO 

57.  Eugenius  VJt,    •  •  694 

58.  Amberkelethus  .  .  704 

59.  Eugenius  VII,  .  •  706 

60.  Murdachus  •  •  •  •  72S 

61.  Elfinus 739 

62.  Eugenius  VIII,   •  770 

63.  Fergus  III 773 

64.  Solvathius  ,  •  ,  .  776 
65n  Achaius  •  •  •  •  .  796 
66-  Congallus  III.    ,   .  828 

67.  Dongallus  •  ,  .  •  833 

68.  Alpinus 840 

69.  Kenneth  IL  .  ,  .  843 
,70,  Donald  V 863 

71.  Constantine  II,  ,  •  868 

72.  Ethtts 884 

73.  Gregory 886 

74.  Donald  VI.    ,  .  .  904 

75.  Constantine  III,    .  915 

76.  Malcolm  1 955 

77.  Indulphus   ,   ,  •  .  964 

78.  Dufius 973 

79.  Culenus ^78 

80.  Kenneth  III*  •  •  •  982 
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A.D. 

#1.  Constantiae  IV*  •  0s)4 

fr2.  Grimus 900 

&3.  Malcolm  11.  •  •  •  looa 
^4.  Duncan  L    •  •  •  1034 

85.  M*Beth 1043 

86.  Molcolm  III.  sur- 

named  Canmore  1057 

87.  Donald  VII.  .  .  1093^ 

88.  Duncan  II.  usurp- 

ed the  crown  •  .  1004 
—  DonaldVir.  resto- 
red ......  r  1095 

89.  Edgar 1098 

90.  Alexander  L  •  .  1107 

01.  David  1 1124 

P2.  Malcolm  IV.  .  .  1153 

93.  William 1165 

94.  Alexander  II.  •  .  1214 

95.  Alexander  III.    .  1249 


/ 

A.D.    Kinjioe 

96. 

John  Baliol   •  • 

97. 

Robert  Bruce  . 

1306 

98. 

David  II.  .  .  . 

1330' 

99. 

Edward  Baliol  u- 

surped  the  crown' 

in .....  ^  . 

1  q<i^* 

100. 

Robert  11.  first  of 

the  Stuarts  .  . 

1310^ 

101. 

Robert  III.    .  . 

I39ir 

102. 

James  I.  •  »•  •  • 

1423 

103, 

James  II.    •  •  • 

1437 

104. 

James  HI. 

1  •  •' 

1460      " 

105. 

James  IV. 

•  • 

1489 

106. 

James  V. 

i      •      • 

151* 

107 

►  l^ary  ... 

1543* 

108. 

James  Vl.ofScot 

land 

!<;/?•» 

Andl.  o££ngland  1^504^ 

-4  COMPARATIVZ  View  of  the  POPULATION  of  Scdr^^o^y^x^y^ 
LAJ^D  in  the  years  1755,   1790-8,  and  1801,  with  the 

Number  of  Militia  each  County  has  to  raise,  a*» 
greeably  to  tht  last  Act. 

1755.  1790-8.            1801'.       MiU 

1.  Aberdeen  ..  116,886  122,921        123,071        640 

2.  Argyle ....    63,291  76,101         75,706       36*' 

3.  Air  .  .  :  •  .  .     59,268  75,544          84,306       436 

4.  BanflF 34J,521  38,487     •     35,807        179* 

5.  Berwick...    24,946  30,875          80,206       155'     . 

6.  Bute..  ....       6,866  10,563          11,791           61 

iirf*  •       I  I  M  ■■    I             I  ■               I.I  I   »  I  la    M                         - 

Carry  oyer  307,728  354,491-      360,881     l835 
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Bnmbtioo.  1755.  17M-8. 

Brooght  over  307,728  354,491 

7.  Caithness  •  •  22^915  24^802 
8*  Clackman* 

natt f ,003  8,74tf 

f.  Cromartj  •  •  5,103  5,284 

10.  Danbarton  •  13,857  18,409 

11.  Dumfries  •  .  41,913  53,729 

12.  Edinburgh  .  90,412  122,655 

13*  Elgin 28,934  20,080 

X4.  Fife  ......  .  81,570  87,250 

15.  Forfmr  ....  08,297  91,001 

10.  Haddington  •  29,709  28,906 

17.  Inverness  , .  64,656  '    73,979 

18.  Kincardine  .  24,346  20,799 
19;  Kinross.  •  . :  4,889  5,302 

20.  Kirkcud- 

bright. .  •  •  21,205  26,950 

21.  Lanark ....  81,726  125,254 

22.  Linlithgow  .  16,829  17,570 

23.  Nairn 5,694  6,054 

24.  Oiknej    and 

Shetland  .  .  38,591  43,230 

25.  Peebles ....  8,908  8,107 
4J6.  Perth  .....  118,903  133,274 

27.  Renfrew  .  •  .  26,645  62,853 

28.  Ross 42,493  50,146 

29*  Roxburgh .  •  31,273  32,020 

80.  Selkirk...-  4,368  4,314 

31.  Stirling  .  .  .  38,813  46,663 

32.  Sutherland  .  20,774  22,961 
3Si.  Wigton  . . .  .  16,466  20,983 

Total  1,265,380  1,527,892 
f  Ojtey  a^dShet^^l  haye&a milieu*    SeuscD 


1801. 

Mii. 

360,881 

1835 

22,609 

121 

10,858 

56 

3,0i2 

16 

20,710 

107 

54,597 

284 

122,954 

645 

26,705 

138 

93,743 

484 

99,127 

511 

.   ^9,980 

154 

74,292 

384 

26,849 

136 

6,725 

35 

29,211 

151 

147,7«6 

751 

17,844 

94 

8,257 

43 

46,824 

« 

8,717 

45 

126,366 

653 

78,056 

404 

53,525 

270 

33,712 

118 

5,070 

25 

50,825 

163 

23,117 

100 

22,918 

119 

1,604^820 

7,90f 

oolXtftniiedtbcfit 

AoNctuszoir. 

C  1700-8  to  1801         70,9S4 


^otal 


increase  in  46  jears     339,440 


STisr  yjLusD  Aent  of  Scotland  ly  Couimii.. 

Scots  Mctd^. 

Aberdeen ,..L.235,065     8  11 

Argyle 149,595  10     0 

Air 191,005     0     7 

Banff. ^.. 79|200     0     0 

Berwick ^178,865     7     SJ 

Bute  and  Arran 13,022  13     8 

Caithness 37,250     2  10 

Clackmannan.  • « •  • 20,482  10  1 0 

Cromarty ..••*   12,897     2     6 

Dunbarton 33,327  19     O 

Dumfries *♦  ^. ...» 158,027  10     0 

Sdinburgh 191,054     3     0 

£lgin 65,603     0     S 

""  yife ^ ,  362,584     7     5 

Torfar 171,630     0     0 

Haddington 168,878     5  10 

Inverness..., 73,188     0     0 

Kincardine «*,   74,921     1     4 

Kinross..., 20,192  11     2 

Kirkcudbright;  •....^...114,571  19     S 

Lanark ,.162,118  10  II 

Linlithgow 74,931   19     0 

Nairn.., *.....  i5,103     i     i 

Orkney  and  Shetland 50,551     9     i 

Peebles. 51,937     3  lO 

Perth • 339,818     5     $ 

Carry  ovet  L.3,00l^l95  19     Cf 
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.RoytlBo-  Brought  over  L.3,06 1,195  19  65 

'**^     -  itcnfrew 68,076  15  2 

Ross 75,040  10  3 

Roxburgh... 315,594  14  6 

Selkirk 80,307  15  4S 

Stirling 108,518     8  9 

Sutherland. 26,193     9  9 

Wigton....4 .'....  67,646  17  0 


Total  L.3,802,574  10     5* 

Or,  Sterling         316,881     4     2i 

Districts  o/Rotjl  Boroughs  which  send  Members 
'    io  Parliament. 

Edinburgh  Citj 1 

Aberdeen,  Aberbrothick,  Bervie,  Montrose,  and 
Brechin v....f.. 

Air,  Irving,  Inverarjr,  Rothsay,  and  Caxz^pbeltown.. 

Anstruther,'  Easfer  and  Westef  Crail^  Kilrenny, 
and  Pittenweem.  ...•«. ••••. 

Banff,  CuUen,  Kintore,  Elgin,  and  Inverarj 

Stirling,  Culross,  Inverkeithing,  Dunfermline,  and 
Queensferry^.r..... 

Perth,  Dundee,  Forfar,  St  Andrew^s,  and  Cupar  Fife 

Glasgow,  Renfrew,  Rutherglen,  and  Dunbarton.... 

Dumfries,  Sanquhar,  Annan,  Lochmaben,  and  Kirk- 
cudbright ..••..•••.. .rt... •••••••«..« « 

Inverness,  Fortrosc,  Nairn,  and  Forres ..•...•.. 

Knghora^  Dysart^  Kirkcaldy,  and  Bomtisland 

Jedburgh,  Haddington,  Lauder,  Dunbar^  and  North 
Berwick • ••••••••••»••••..» 

Selkirk,  Peebles,  Lanark,  and  Linlithgow • « 

Stranraer,  Wigton,  Whitchom,  and  New  Galloway  •••• 
I^irkwall^  Tain,  Dingwall^  Wick,  and  Donioch>.»..« 


INDEX 
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AiBBT  of  Lochlin,  ^1^  454. 
Achaxital  Castle,  tS. 
AJveotures  of  Prince  Charlet,  ^a^. 
Agriculture  of  Oftithnen,  3*     Of 
Ro»<hire,  atS.     Of 


•hire,  Wi    Of  Argylethire,  400. 
Animslt  tti  Calthnest,  6.    in  Ork- 


Antiquittet  of  Caithiie«^  13.  Of 
Smherlanddisre,  169.  Of  Ar* 
jOrMiife,  443*  Of  Ico1iiikiIn,497. 
Of  Invemcw-ihire*  3x5.  Of  Rm»- 
ahire,»46. 

Appin,  398.     . 

Ardchattan  Prtory,  446. 

Ardkinglan,  45a. 

Ardnamurchan  Point,  399. 

Argyleshjre,  394.  Sttnatioo  aftd  «!• 
tent,  395.  Districts,  396.  Soil 
and  cUmate,  400.  Seenerjr,  401. 
Massacre  of  G]encoe,4&B  Carca, 
4x4.  Site  of  eartttes,  418.  Pm* 
tuhkge,  419.  Agrictiltntf*  490. 
Mineralo^,  431 .  fnterary,  435. 
Antiqoltitfii  443^  Isbnda^  4^3. 
Cannay  and  Rum,  465.  Mnck, 
4^.  CoU,  469.  Tirey,  47«-, 
Uha,  475.  Gometta,  H  In^ 
kennetb,  iA.  Stafik,  i$.  leohnkfll, 
487.  MuU,499.  JUtsmore,  507. 
Kerrera,  509^  Eaadale, ».  Jora, 
511.  Is]a7,5i7.  OiglM,^ai.  Oi- 
gulum,  516.    Cara,  ^30. 

Aftan,  539. 

Awora  borealis,  344 

V0X.V.  I*  ft 


SalQagcrwo,ft67i 

Balnaaaight  5x1. 

Barray,  &c.  358. 

Battle^  fte.  95  j,  3101 

Bcauly  river,  ai4« 

Benbecula,  355. 

Ben  Mcria  moootaiQ,  38^. 

Ben  Uaish  mountain,  ii6. 

Bera,  tale  qf,  4OJ. 

Berigonium,445. 

Bemeriyf  34s* 

Bishop'A  Castle,  Domodi,  t(li. 

BLick  snow  in  Orkney,  31. 

Borersy,  354. 

Borei«ghs,n»yal,  entnaerated  by  diN 

tri€ti,56o. 
Braal  Castle,  is, 
Braan  Castle,  268. 
Breccia,  8tc.  434* 
Bretsay,  tii. 
Burgk  df  Bim,  8«« 
Bttrray,  4X. 
Buteshire,  5|K. 
Bttte  island,  i6. 
Butter  in  Shttlttnd,  ijij 

C. 

Cabbae  stone,  3^5^ 

Cabirow  Cattle,  83.    ' 

Cadboll,a55. 

Caithness.  Cliihate,  i.  State  of 
prtfperhrli^^  Site  of  eteates,  i». 
Agriculture,  3.  Roads,  5.  A« 
nimaU»7.  MifMrals.S.'^TowAi^^i 
Aatff nitiav  t»    IPofnlitini^  ^. 
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Caledonians,  remarluoii,  17^. 

Caledonian  canal,  ^j6. 

Calligray,  %4%, 

Campbeltown,  440- 

Camp  of  Jupiter  Fring,83. 

Cannay,  ^63* 

Cantray,  33a. 

Cara,  531. 

Caray,  40. 

Caicroim,  or  crooked  ipidov  x6o. 

Cattle  of  Dingwall,  229-  Of  Dun- 
ttaflbage^  443.  Of  Grant,  331. 
Of  bkipness,  450.  Of  Aerd,  451. 
Of  Carrick,  xi.  .    . 

Catbedral  of  Orkney,  7«.  Of  Dor- 
noch, 167.    At  Fortrose,  2j». 

Caves,  laj,  1X3,  »j8,  »94. 4*3.     ^ 

Changes  of  character  in  the  High- 
landers, z88,  )t^%. 

Clan  Chattan,  322^ 

Cbn,4^- 
Colonsay,  5X^. 

Commerce  of  the  Orhney%  io6^ 
Concluding  rcmar]Bl»549*-    ' 
Copinsay,4X' 
Cottars,  87. 
Cowal,  district  pf«  398* 
CraigElachie,3ij. 
Craighowc,  aj6. 
Craig  Phatrlc  vitrifie4  307. 
Crin«icaA«kU443.; 
CniachaD  mountwo,  40%* 
Cttlloden  moor  and  battle*  32^* 
.  Cumbliiy  M«rt.  «r  Orcat,  S4^    « 
Cumhray  Beg,  or  Little,  547. 
Curieua  scenery,  %i4*  '*• 


Damsav,  46. 

Depopulation  of  the  Biigf>Und8>h(nr 
retarded,  194. 

Dialect  of  Inverness,  ^ 

Diatmed,  ancestor  of  theCunph^* 
his  fort  vid'tamh,  %^ 

DingwaH,  horoiigh  of,  229* 

Dir^  Castle,  23< 

Diseases  at  Stornaway,  24^ . 

Districu  of  Argyicshir^  39,^. 

Denan  Cattle,  260. 
■  J)oniach,  toviujo£,f67. 
.  Druidical  mpnumcnts,  79,  %49u  ^^ 

SAO. 
'.,^ineba#r.s,4il4.    . 

Tlundhairlghall  CasUe^  3 1 1 
DundomadiUft  Tower,  i7«k       .1  .j 


DnnrobiB  Ctele,  171.. 
Duns,  s64»  446. 
Dunskeath»  94$. 
Ranstaffna^ge,  44|> 


Eagks  in  the  Orkneys,  6a^ 

Eairle8hay,45. 

Eadlaxig-Hdrig,  448. 

Earls  of  Orkney,  and  thdr  cntcffc*- 

sesi09. 
£asdale,509i 

figg.  380. 

Emigration,  88^  197,  ao& 

£n-^low,45. 

Erisca,  357. 

Ettsayi  %4%* 


Fairies,  hill  ttf,  306. 
f  airntosb,  ^33. 
Falcons  in  Orkney^ox. 
FaU«f  Foirer«.ft8a 
Falls  of  Kilmorach,  284* 
farey,44* 

Farmers  in  Caithness,  ft. 
Farmhouses  io  Arg]FMiire»4Xfb 
.Farray,40. 
Fasting  woman,  249. 
Feudal  goTemment  and  iBiniifra  aft 

the  l^Oands,  180,  t8a. 
Fingars  cave  in  Sufl^,  477. 
Fish  in  Orkney,  58. 
Fisheria  in  ditto,  105.    In  ShctlaBH, 

Fhuman  isles,  X4ft^ 

Flotay»40. 

JFsrestsin  tnvemesi-shiic,  099- 

Fort  George,  F«rt  -  Angufitas,  and 

.    FoctWiUiam,^3Q9. 

Fortrose,  borough  ^,  2V30» 

Forts,  chain  of,  308. 

Foula,  the  l/ltim^  TM0  of  ihc  a»> 

dents,  m. 
Fritha  ip  fiLo9»*«hice,  9x  a. 


Gahloch  rWer,  %ts* 

Catrsay,  46. 

Garry  river,  tZ^ 

Oigha,  527. 

aicDQoc,  the  bMil^lMttBKlsws, 
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and -scene  of  a  dreadful  mainaet 
^,405, 407. 
Oleiicr«e«  404, 
Clcngary,  3^%. 

Gleoroj,  nngalar  roadt  in,  491. 
OoQtM  in  Argyktbirc,  4*;. 
0«netri,475, 
Gnetnmj^  39. 
Oraatown,  lilaM  of,  313* 
Gnu  vaUey  of  lavernei^^riiire,  175. 
Orinuay,  35J. 

R 

Hatris,  34a    North  iilei  of,  341. 
IMiides,  or  Wettem  lildi»  134. 
Hector  Sutherland^  a  giant,  19. 
HcMkcr,  35J. 
Helmidale  river,  257. 
Kighlandert  di«like  pork,  179. 
Highland  lind   Lowkod    euttttHs 

compared,  177. 
Highlands  remarks  on  the,  X9i. 
Hfflidak  river,  ,i».         '   ^^ 
Herned  cattle  in  ShetUnd,  $3%. 
HofKi  In  Shetland,  x^a    in  Ar- 

gyfc»hirc,4a^ 
«oy»39- 


lcoUnkilI,Ioia,orI,487. 

Inchmamoeh,  539* 
Inch'nation  of  stnu  in  Orkney,  28. 
IiMtuments  of  hnsbi^idsf  in  Shei* 
land,  47.  "^ 

IiiYeiwy,  bi)roi9hof,435.    Castle, 

430. 
InvetMrdoii,  iM. 
Inwfodli»  Castle,  3^5. 
Inverncssjhoroujjhof,  300.  Academy, 

gx^wnidpalgt^nment,  ^oa. 
tn5r*^';^-''^^*306.  Forts,307. 
lowness^irt.  lu  boundaries,  1174. 

Waters,»76.  B«nNe^•4y^<aSI. 

tQff^9%.  Caverns,  ^.  004.   A- 

friciJtttw,  »97.    PastoraS  jog. 

S^W.    MIneralflgy,' 3Jq, 

Moderii  aeatjs  JjiWands,  33}. 


JTW^JW. 


ToiuM-Oroat'shoQae,  t$. 
Iron  woilu,  43^ 

Islands  of  Aigyleshire.  Cannay,  46l3. 
Unosual  petrcfuiion,  464.  Corn- 
bass  HiU,ii.   Singular  custom,  fi. 
.  Ilum,  465.  Harbour,  466.  Muck, 
44S.   CoU,469.  Tirey,47i.  C*' 
irems  in  ditto,  471.  Inchkennetfa« 
473.  Uhra,  ftc.  H.  'Gometra,  it. 
Statfa,  474-  Description  by  Banks, 
476.    Ftngai's  cave,  477.    Icohn^ 
hill,  487.    St  Cofalmba,l».    Ca. 
thedral   of  ditto,   400.     Oran*s 
chapel,  493.     Rx>yai  aepakhres^ 
495*    Nunnery,  496.     Rank  of 
abbocsk498.    Mul^  499«    Gene* 
tal  aspect  oC  500.  Culture,  501. 
Antiquities,  50J.    Minerals^  504. 
Ririgiog  atone,  505.    Caverns,  M. 
Tobermoray,  506.  Lismore^jc^. 
Mineralsyl^.  Caltore,5o8.   Ker^ 
Kra.  509.  E^sdale,  U,  Scarba,  5  to. 
jQra,5Xx.    Paps  of,  l».    Lunga« 
Balnanat^,  and  Shuna,  ib»    Mi- 
nerals, 5x3.  Soa,lft.  Animals,  £^« 
Harbours,  5x4.    An«<jttities,iX5. 
<^hmate,i*.    Colansay  and  OroUr 
•ay,  51*.    Ishiy,  517.    Waterii, 
(if    9«>P«»  i»9-    Animals,  i^. 
Mmerak,  iS.  Lead  mine,  iB.  An- 
liquities,  caa    Bowmore  village* 
5M.  Gigha,5a5.   Oifl;ulom,5a6. 
FJshcTf  ,597.  Productions,  H.  Su,. 
T«stitions,  jaS.    Caverns,  519. 
p«.53X-    Sanda,  53*.    Popu- 
"**«»»  534-    Bute,  536.     Inch- 
munoch,539.  .Arran,i7f. 
Islands  of  Invemesi-shire.  St  Kilda^      ^ 
$2S»  Houses  in  ditto,  337.  Mode 
of  catching  fowls,  339.    Harris, 
340.    North  isles  of  ditto,  34i«. 
Uninhabited  isles,   34a.     Soui 
itks  of  Hania,  U.    UniiOiabited 
isles  of  ditto,  343.    Society,  344, 
Toants,  345.  Cottars,  a.  Onern 
•rhandHiiill,346.  &lp,»/.  Pish, 
347- Minerals,/^  fincroachmenta 
of  the  »ca.  it.   Physical  structure 
34S.    Antiquities,  350.   X>riiidi- 
esl  temples,  i*.  Dunf,35x.  Pa^ 
d|apela,ifc      Honh  uist,^. 
FrodHctions,  304.   Small  iiiai^. 
B«nbecula,3 55.  SoUlh  Uist,  35^!^ 
Sad  fish, or  basking  shark,  2(.  £^. 
Jf«^35».  Siagutar  theft  in  ditto^ 
l».Bsnmy,3j.     WpuitffdiP 
JSUB 
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to,  36  f.  Trial  of  M*Ncil,  t% 
General  rnnarks,  361,  Skt,  364. 
Natural  ohelnk,  365.  Curious 
Ulccs,  ih.  Concealed  valley,  36$. 
Hilk,  M.  Caves  I67.  Cli- 
mate. 36S.  Parched  com,  /ft. 
Cattle,  37a  Manners, 37 1-  Mi- 
nerals, 37».  Uunvc)ran  Castle, 
37i.  Fairy  fla^,  iS.  Old  armour, 
374.  Hiitory  of  the  bajrpipc,  375. 
R***ay»  377-  Rmiay,  380.  FlaJ- 
day.i^.  Smaller  ulcci^.  F.g(^,r^  Ci- 
verns  in  ditco,  .181.  Herring  khoals, 
384.  Dntch  fisheries,  388.  British 
ditto,  39a 

blands  of  Orkney.  Mainland  or 
Pomona,  3  7.  Graennay,  ;?9.  Hoy, 
M.  \Vaai,40.  Rir^ioy,  Farray.Ca- 
■vayjFlotay^RniiaWsay,  ^inna,i^. 
Pentland  Skerr>',  41.  Burrny,  La- 
mon,  Ci^piii»<iyt  Ut.  Shapinshay, 
4a.  Strontay.M.  P^f«»y,  43.  ^- 
.  day.  Farcy,  Sanday,  i6.  North 
Ronaildsay,  44.  Weitny,  ih,  I^* 
pay  Wfsiray.  45.  Eaglcshay,  Ron- 
.  w/i  ^^'^f  >r,  linJiallow,  ih,  Gairsay, 
46.    Damsay,  ti. 

lalay,  517. 

Jura,  51X. 


Krlp,  ipfcles  of,  97.    How  maxni* 

facttfred,  xoa. 
Iterrera,  509. 
Itilchnm  Ctistle,  447.  ' 
Kilravock,  331. 
King's  Castle,  68. 

Ktng«of.*icotIandcfmimcnted,  $$$. 
K'ntyre  d^nrrlct,  ^^^C, 
l^iTkbeff,  155. 
KirkwaiU  66. 
Knapdalc,  396 


LtmLnkh  bay,  541* 

L.amon,  4T. 

Lerwick,  139. 

Lewis.  Me  of,  «39, 

Littnore.  507. 

Live  stock  in  Caithntasi,  7.   In  Otk- 

neys4<^. 
Loch  Prriboll,  155. 
LocKShin,  1^7. 
Loch  Pr6oin»*t4. 
Loch  NTarie,  ih,  •  • 

Loch  Lochie,  %ij: 


Loch  Oich,  277. 

Loch  Ness,  «^. 

Loch  Wain,  always  irozcB,sf^. 

Loch  Moy,  323. 

ix>ch  Awe,  397. 

Loch  Fyne  fishery,  437. 

Loihoangaul,  474. 

X^ochmnre  Castk,  14. 

Lorn,  397. 

M, 

Mainland  of  Or kney,  j 7.    Of  9Kt- 

land,  119. 
Manttfactores  in  Caithness^  91.    la 

Ros9>4hire,  916. 
Manure  io    $he  Orkneyt,  47.    In 

Ros4-shire,  i20w    In  ArgykAiic, 

425. 
Marble,- 300: ' 
Marybui^»3X3. 
M«Cnws,  <6a. 
Minerals  in  Caithoca,  7.    Ifi  Ori> 

ne^'s,  64.    In  .Shetland,  r 37.    bt. 

R09Mhirf,i25.  fn  loverne^t-ahiiv.' 

299.    Of  Argyhshire,43t.  , 

Monastery  of  Saddcl,  449. 
Morning  dram«  244. 
Morvern,  398. 
Mount  Stuart,  537. 
Muck,  467. 
Mull,  499- 
Marray,  an  eminent  biibop,  t^; 

N." 


Naifn,  river,  152. 

New  Tarbat,  267. 

Ness,  X2X. 

Norwegian  conquest  of  tbe  Qrt- 

neys,  209. 
Number  of  Orkney  isles,  37. 

O. 

.Oban|44X. 

Obelisk  at  Fortrnse,  230.  Near 
Shandwick,  247.    hi  Aigylf-Axre, 

Ockel  river,  21  ^ 

Old  Ca&tles,  82,  25 ',  30$. 

Old  law  a^-aiiibt  marriage,  144. 

Orkney  bftins,  66 

Orkney  Islands,  g*  ncral  -ioKripcnn 
of,  27.  Climate,  29  -  .Aurora  bo> 
reaJia,  35.  Soil,  36  lohahitcd 
ides,  37^  Agricukorc,  47.    Ob* 
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ftadei  to  improvement,  48. 
Weights,  5».  PUnU,  57.  Ani- 
tiultjS.  Minerals,  65.  ViUagMji. 
Aotiqukkt,  74*  Maancrt  and 
customs,  76.  Mannfsctares,  93. 
Kelp,  97.  Fisheries,  106.  Com- 
merce, 107.  History  of,  loS. 
Oroiitt7,354,5i6. 


Pabbay,  34}* 

P«P*7»  43* 

Papaj  Westray,  45. 

Pentland  Skerry,  41. 

Picts,  remarks  on,  tJS' 

Picts  houses  in  CaitfaneiSy  15.  In 
Orkney,  ^3. 

Plants  in  Orkney,  57. 

Poifiona,  or  Mainland  of  Orkney, 3 7. 

population  of  Caithucsn,  aj.  Of 
OckneT  and  Shetland,  144.  Of 
Sutherland,  a  10.  OfRoi»-Uiirc, 
473.  Of  Inverness-shire,  391.  Of 
Argyleshire,534.  Of  Bate,  547. 
Of  Scotland  (summary)  557. 

Porphyry  in  Invemess-shire,  300. 

Ponraits  in  Inrerary  Castic,  43^ 

Priory  of  Beauly,  310, 


Qvadnipeds  of  the  Orkaeyi^  ^a, 

R. 

Raasay,  377. 
Raawy  Castle,  554. 
Rabbits  in  Orkney,  63. 
Rcay  (Lord's)  seat,  171. 

RedCastle,  357. 

Relative  -importance  of  the  High- 
lands and  Lowlands,  186. 

Remark*  00  Druidism,  81. 

Rcttt,  valned,  of  Scotland,  359. 

Reptiles  in  the  Orkneys,  6a 

Roa<J^  $•  430. 

RoUo,  conqueror  of  Normandy,  1 1 1 . 

Riina  inland,  441- 

Ronaldsay,  40.    North  ditto,  44. 

Honvay,  43. 

Roseha>igh,  367. 

Ros^thire,  extent  of,  »ii.  Wa- 
ters, ixi.  Mounuxn8,3x6.  Size 
of  estates,  3x7.  Agrieuhure,  2x8. 
Fisheries,   laj.     Minerals,  aa6. 


Towns,  aaS.  Islands,  335.  An- 
tiquities, 146-  Country  seats,  %66, 
Improvemcsts,  369.    Popvlatiotw 

»73- 
Roths»y,537. 
Rum,  465. . 
Rttssay,  40. 

S. 

SaiUfish,  or  baskti^  .shark,  dcaeri- 
bcd,  356. 

St  KUda,334. 

Sanda,  533. 

S»odiy,43. 

Scallaway,  14O. 

ScaliMy,3+x. 

Scarba,  510. 

Scarp,  34X. 

Scots  ancient,  remarks  on,  173. 

Shapiusay,  43. 

Shame  isles,  343. 

Shetland  ialaniis,  general  descrip^, 
tion  of,  119.  Uisr,  lao.  Bressay 
fix.  Foula,  123.  Sea-coast,  X24. 
Agriculture,  it6.  Soi],  li.  Ani- 
mals, 130.  Fowls,  x^7.  Minera- 
logy, 138.  Villages,  t4a  Fish, 
eries,  X41.  Population,  {43.  Slip- 
posed  diKovery,  145. 

Shtina,5ii. 

Singular  rock  in  Orkney,  6^. 

Skibo,  x(3,io5, 

^ky.364. 

^iatc.434- 

Soil  of  the  Oikneys,  35.  Of  Svther- 
land,  X63.  Of  Ross-shire,  307. 
Of  Invcfiiess-shire,  398, 399.  Of 
Argyleihire,  417. 

5pey  river,  ^83. 

S«aiK47i. 

Scuiding  stoaei,  78.  O!  ^UMi^  79. 

Stornaway,  343* 

Stronwess,  73. 

Stroosay,  43. 

Strontiaa  mines,  433. 

Suliskcr  rock,  14^. 

Superstitions,  90, 339. 

Sutherlandshirc,  exiuit  and  bound- 
aries of,  I  j  a  Face  of  the  contitry. 
X51.  Waters,  15a.  Coast,  154. 
EsuteofReay.  159.  Swhcrland 
estate,  x6x.  Soil  and  climate,  163, 
Minerals,  166.  Antiquities,  16 
Highlands,  1 73.   Population,  ix 

Swiona,4o, 


S66  nrDiz. 

Tb]«,b€fQa|^ort»t<-  VaUiy,A55. 

TvumftM.  Vihwd  wt  of  Scndwd^  jjf. 

Tenure  of  ttndtin  Crtney,  56.  VsBagei  in  yawftltfld,  xi9t.    !■  tbe 
ThnrHHSa    Hubour  o<^  it.  fligliliiidsrawrlaoB»ilos. 

Tiic7»47i. 

Tol>eniioc«f,50tf.  W. 

Tooguebty,  15a. 

Tonytdalc  river,  al.  Waai  iiliDd,  4a 

TmA^JM^taamaSmtMt^.  Vatdi  towen  ia 

320. 

U.  Weights  ia  die  Oikiieyi,5>. 
Weir,  45. 

UHt,Ketth,}5a.  Ditt9»  Smidi>3|6.  Wettrtr,  44. 

iiuapooi,  934*  2-L*^; 

UWi,  475.  Woo4t»  40^. 

Unit,  ISO.  Wool  of  8lMttmd»  t^» 
Ui^tthart  Cmle,  3x9. 


The  reader  will  pletse  dikii  the  fifstKilfe  bf  ^ge  3t0y 
Vol.  IV.  aftdiitsert  it  ml  the  bdtte*i  iftf  pi^  Stl. 
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ADDITIONAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES 
CONTAINED  IN  THIS  WORK. 

Vol.  I.  ' 

•  "... 

dtr&K  H&usT,  MidlMktan  (pag«  410).*-lliift  is  t  nctr 
bn^diflgy  lately  erected  cm  Galla  Water,  in  ftbe  pansfa  of 
Stow.  It  is  a  good-looking  oiodmi  Ikoose^  with  ji  nuH 
pedftnent  or  tympBtkj  m  fconU 

CoLLiKGTON  .ToWR»  MUlotUM  ^p^  41&),  attcientlf 
fbt  sett  of  tbe  fiunily  of  Foulis  of  OallirngtoD,  iiov  belaog- 
ing  to  Sir  William  FotVeft  of  fitriigo^  Bart.  It  is  situated 
within  four  miles  of  EdmlNirglv  ftiid  looks  d»wB  oa  n 
boantif^  country  toihe  north; 

Craio  Crook  (or,  «s  it  is  cooroptiy  called^  Grej 
Crook),  Midlothian  (pi  410),  is  plaasanrtljr  ittuted  m 
a  hollow  at  the  foot  of  Corstorphine  hiH,  iatfae  pariA  of 
Gxtttttoad,  about  three  t&iles  west  frea  Eftflbiirgh.  it& 
co»»dered  -to  be  ifae  tnost  ancient  fiuatly  residCMe  in  the 
pBiiah,  though  the  d«te  of  its  erection  has  not  been  accu- 
tately  ascertamed.  It  was  b«llt,  probably^  in  the  l^th 
-cemuTf ,  by  tme  of  the  fetnily  «f  Adatnson,  -who  wem 
long  proprievot^  t»f  this  place.  Oil  <he  isnler  gate  of  the 
oottVyart  appears  a  date,  1621,  and  ft  sbia^  containing 
the  nrtnotial  bearings  of  the  Adomsoiis  of  Craig  Crook. 
Wflliato  Adamson  of  Grkig  Crodi  wts  skun  at  the  batde 
tt'fkkie,  no&i  S^p^nnber  1547,  along  with  hiskina* 
«iii^  Alexander  Napier  <^  'Merohistoti*  Pluvious  to  that 
period  Craig  Crook  appears  to  hmi^  MOnjged  to  the  n»i 
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ble  family  of  Grthftnt,  as  appears  from  a  charter  i&  Fa« 
ther  Hay's  Collection,  dated  pth  April  ^302. 

One  of  the  richest  and  most  extenuve  prospects  we  are 
acquainted  with,  in  the  vieinitj  of  Edinburgh,  is  from 
the  top  of  the  bill  immediately  above  Craig  Crook. 

Vol,.  IL 

TunttiSTAKE  Castle,  Berwickshire  (p.  5S),  the 
aneiem  iamilj  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdak.  It  stands 
near  the  tmtU  rojal  borough  of  Lauder.  The  finpnt  of 
the  house  is  smaU,  bounded  oq  each  side  by  a  gicat 
round  toi»er,  sucmousted  by  slated  coner.  The  portr^t 
•f  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  by  Lely,  is  to  be  seen  here. 
There  is  also  a  portrait  «f  the  tote  Early  by  Sir  Jodiua 
Reynolds,  wbicb  possesses  gttei  m^rit. 

DaanLEKjiJO  Hoose,  Oomfiries-shire,  (p.  947),  tfaf 
magnificent  seat  of  the  fiimily  of  Queensberry.  Itwasbc« 
gun  to  be  built  in  1670,  and  completed  in  1^89*  It  stands 
on  the  side  of  a  hill  above  the  river  Nith,aod  isan  immense 
pile.  It  is  a  square  bQtlding,  estending  14$  feet  in  front,  wit^ 
u  square  tower  at  each  cqmer^  and  three  sssall  turrets  oil 
each.  Over  the  entrance  is  a  cupola,  whose  top  is  jo  the 
ehape  of  a  vast  ducal  coronet ;  within  is  a  coi^  and  at 
every  angle  a  round  tower,  each  contaiaipg  a  stair-case. 
The  apartmento  are  nmn^rc^us}  the  gallery  is  19«  fcec 
long,  with  a  fire-plac^  al  e^eb  end.  Qver  the  whole 
building  is  to  be  4ecn  a  profusion  of  hearts  carved  in 
stose,  being  the  arms  of  Douglas.  It  was  adopted  by 
that  poweiiful  £|mily^  in  consequence  of  Sir.JamesOougr 
Jas,  who  pursued  the  English  monareh  from  the  field  of 
Baonockbom  to  the  gales  of  Dunbar  Castle,;baviog  been 
entrusted  with  the  heart  of  Robert  Bruce,  which  hewus 
to  carry  to  the  Holy  Land ;  where,  however^  be  d^  lu^ 
arrive,  havmg  beef  kitted  in  ?ortqga]« 
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Sn  the  gallery  are  some  good  portrait ;  among  ivhiclf 
nxt  those  of  the  first  Dutchess  of  Somersety  William 
Duke  of  Queensberry,  Joho^  Earl  of  Tra([ttair»  I^rd 
High  Constable  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of.  Charles  the 
First,  John  Duke  of  Rothes,  the  Duke  pf  Perth,  George 
Douglas  Earl  of  Dunbarton,  the  ^arl  of  G)(urendon,  ^oa 
of  the  Chancellor. 

This,  great  house,  or  rather  palace^  bear$  n^aarks,  bptb 
in  its  internal  and  external  structure,  of  having  been  e- 
rected  upon  a  pUin  of  the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  bis  mode  of  build- 
ing.  It  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  park,  containiog 
upwards  of  seven  hundred  ScotUah  acres,  cQvered  with, 
the  fioest  timber  in  Britain.  Scarcely  a  singly  tree  now 
remains ;  the  whole  having  been  cut  down  and  aol4<b7 
order  of  the  present  dnk^.  E[erp,  too,  were  the  celebta* 
ted  Scottish  bisons,  or  wild  white'  cattle,  which  were  shot 
by  Older  of  the  l»me  noU^man,  gnd  aqld  in  Dupifiiei 
saarket  as  beef. 

Friars  Carsc,  Dumfries-shire  (p.  347),  WRs  the  ^M 

.  of  the  late  Mr  Riddel  of  Gleoriddel,  a  Scottish  antiquary. 

It  is  the  scene  of  the  well-known  Bacchanalian  contest  for 

the  Whistle,  which  Bums  ceodeacesded  to  immortalize 

in  a  ballad. 

RsseoE,  or  Rvsco*  Castlz,  GaUoway  (p.  427).  If 
was  once  a  place  of  some  importance.  Its  owners  wete 
aadendy  the  patrons  of  the  parish  church  of  Kiriuna-' 
breck. 

KiRKMipBAEt  House,  Airsbire  (p.  542),  bas  founda 
plaee  in  this  Work  on  account  of  its  beaiitifiil  situatio0« 

Daxcairhis  Lik,:^  near  DalmeUingtoo,  AissbiDl 
(p.5te). 
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tot.,  nr. 

CAncjUtir  CAStlE,  t«ro  ^iews  (p.  182).  Tbk  caide 
dj^t'ears  to  have  been  a  rtxy  strong  baiUing,  situated  oa 
tht  borders  of  the  eemilies  of  Lanaik  and  Henftcw,  Tm 
.  of  ks  sides  Imdefeaded  bj  the  rivet  Caxt,  the  banks  of 
ivhich  are  nearly  perpendicular^  and  of  a  treoMadona 
iMrigfau  the  cBlf  access  to  it  is  fay  a  nanoir  tattj,  irinch 
fnight  easily  be  aeeimd* 

GaaioVEtirAV  CAsnE^Laaaikshiae  (p.aM)t  near  the 
foadbetween  Lanark  and  HamatDn.  It  is  a  sMat  romamio 
and  uooommolily  jperfect  ^ecitnen  of  the  aadent  ScottiA 
lltrttigholds«  Thoogh  greatly  deserving  notice^  ve  do  not 
And  that  it  bia  been  formedy  menttooed  in  any  paUica- 

am. 

B]UlK»H0«t7SK  Cast»»  Lidilhgowsbfft  (p.  SM)i 
This  bailding  was  fonaherly,  it  is  believed,  denominated 
MdAgA0oat%  |t  is  ^e  property  of  Mr  Watson^  a  vniter 
in  Linlithgow,  and  has  not  been  noticed  in  any  fbrascr 

pnbli^ation. 

Vol,  IV^  '' 

KwaAOiS)  CIaM^^  iPifasMie  (p^  irr),  is  a  tomaatic 
f  uin,  concerning  the  history  of  which  little  is  known. 

Darsie  ilAsns,  Fifeahire  (>.  Ml),  Has  old  fM- 
tk,  with  Ac  territory  around  it,  belonged  in  ioeg  to 
Ai^hbiibop  S^ttikwood.  lilately  belmigedto  lheMar<r 
chioness  of  Titchfield.  The  estate  was  sold  in  1746  £ar 
L;5O0O.  Alibut  ^ix  Jrears  egd.  it  was  JM>ld  Soc  I*5fc0BO ; 
and  aiaoe  tbA  time  it  has  been  said  ib  Ms  lei:  n^ady  f 
Wfasdre  than. tills  latft^Blunk    .  

lycH  Mahon  MoNASTsar,  Perthshire  (p.fM)^  -at 
fechmaghan,  or  Inchmacao,  or  rather  Inchmahome,  as 


Wtitten  hj  Keith  in  his  Catalogue  o^  Bishop^  i^  titiiattd 
in  tht  Looh  of  Monteith. 

AtTCHTERTTKE  HoxTSlc,  Petthshir^  (p.  3Sft).  tlu4 
building  is  situated  near  Grief,  and  is  the  seat  of  Sir  t%^ 
tridc  Murray,  Bart,  memb^  of  parliament  fot  thfe  dtj  of 
^inbutgh.  AucbOntjrre  stands  on  a  hill,  sprinkledjQVe^ 
y^tii  oaks,  and  commanding  a  ttipst  elegant  tieipr.  tlie 
brettjr  Loch  Moinvard  lies  beneath,  whose  b<4t6x&  yields  i| 
4|uanttty  of  excellent  tnarl,  tvhich  has  been  dragged  np  Sq^ 
knanure.  The  church  of  the  same  name  stands  a^  a  small 
fisunce  from  it.  About  the  year  15il,  this  place  yhii 
%  horrid  scene  of  ftudal  l-evoige.  Walter^urray,  abbot 
bi  IncfaalFray,  having  a  daim  \m  ih^  tithes  of  this  ps^ish^ 
then  the  property  of  the  Diummonds,  rode  the  bouhc&u 
Iries  !n  a  manner  that  was  intarfAreted  by  them  insul^g 
tad  tumdtuous.  They  wete  d'etermizted  to  repd  the  ab« 
|>ot  and  his  party,  and  at  the  instant  werfe  attuisdly  J6ine4 
by  an  ally,  the  cap^in  of  Dunsta&age,  who  i^aa  fike* 
wiae  on  an  errand  of  teV^enging  the  murder  6f  sbmie  Druib- 
^ftdoik  by  cettain  persons  of  the  namife  of  Murray.  Thi; 
abbot,  fearing  to  be  overpowered,  took  kahctuary  in  the 
<^«rcfa  ;  when  a  shot  from  one  of  his  paf ty  slew  a  fbl- 
l6^er  of  Dnm/tdtfaage,  who  took  instant  and  ehiel  ven* 
2tin)ce,  by  burning  thte  pkce,  and  all  that  had  reture^ 
jhtbit. 

Castlb  6lfiA*l>TiA.LT,  PerAshitc  (p.'3af6).  ^thltU 
ijhe  ancient  family  seat  of  Sir  George  Stewart,  JBart. ;  'the 
iUditth  skat  of  Whb«e  ftmily  ts  tt&rthlie,  below  i)an. 
htM.  <>nmdtully  Ca^e  Ss  situated  in  l$tratht^,  betweeb 
Kehmore  and  Dunkeld. '-        ' 

Castlb  CoteRlE,  ^fe'rtbshire  (p.  33$),  siti»ted  in  ibt 
tnaiiherti  di^dt  bf  the  county  towards  the  Forth. 

Cvaviit  Cxsttt,  IVrihshire  (p.33d),  stands  In  anialanjl 
b  tht  )bth  bf  tHohie.    It  was  Wt  about  the  beg&uiog  c^ 
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the  s^xtecntl^  centtuy  by  George  Broum  bishop  of  Daokdd. 
It  is  still  occasionally  inhabited.  Its  wall  is  about  nine  feet 
thick.  Its  insular  sitoationi  and  the  improvemeots  araiiiid 
it»  Cogjstber  with  the  vijcinit^  of  l!he  GratDpiaos^  render  it 
romantic  and  beautiful. 

Craiohall,  Perthshire  (p.  338)»  the  seat  of  BGsi 
Rattray,  near  Blairgourie.  |ts  situation  is  romantic  ia 
the  highest  possible  degr^.  The  house  stands  on  the 
brow  of  a  vast  precipioe,  at  (he  fopt  of  which  the  rrrcr 
Ericht  runs  deep  and  sullen,  foriping  a  glen  surrounded 
by  heaths,  oq  which  sure  scattered  numerous  caims^  the 
moniinients  of  hpstility  and  death.  The  whole  glen  is  ex« 
.tremely  rqmfuitic.  The  riyer  is  confined  in  a  narrow 
channel  by  rgck^  of  an  astonishipg  height ;  from  the  cre» 
vices  of  whiph  the  trees,  in  ma;iy  places,  shoot  forth  and 
intermingle  their  branches  from  opposite  sides,  so  as  to 
involve  the  river  below  in  a  deep  gloom.  In  other  spots, 
the  impending  precipices  rise  to  an  enormous  height^  with 
a  smooth  front,  so  as  to  exhibit  all  the  varieties  of  aspect 
usually  found  in  that  sort  of  scenery  peculiar  to  a  mooa^ 
taiopus  country  abounding  in  woods  and  streams, 

MoNCaEiFr  House,  Perthshire  (pi.  338),  the  seat  of 
Sir  Thomas  Moncreiff  of  Moncreiff,  Bart,  stands  in  the 
fine  country  of  Strathem,  at  a  little  distance  above  the 
Bridge  of  Erne,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  It  is  a 
modem  house,  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  the  beau* 
ty  of  its  si^9tion.  ^ 

Ebzeix  Casti,e,  Forfarshire  (p.  375).  It  consists  of 
two  stately  (owers,  connected  by  an  extensive  wall.  The 
iLindsays  of  Edzell  were  formerly ;  very  powerful.  The 
pcaperty  now  belongs  to  Mr  M^ul  of  Panmurc. 
>  KiNKAiRO  House,  Forfarshire  (p.  376),  the  magnifi* 
pent  seat  of  the  late  Sir  David  Carnegie  of  South  £ak,  who 
was  long  member  for  the  county.    It  is  ooe  of  the  fiocsl 


private  gcAtlemaa's  seats  in  Scotland.    The  pUtf  o^  the 
buildtng  was  prepared  by  Mr  Playfair  architect* 

Gakiyocht  Bridge,  Forfarshire  (p.  375).  It  is 
thrown  across  the  river  North  Esk,  codsisits  of  an  arch  6£ 
fifty- two  feet,  stands  on  two  tremendous  rocks,  and  is 
admired  on  account  of  its  singular  and  romai»tIe  situation. 
It  was  built  in  the  year  1732,  at  the  esrpenee  of  a  man  of 
obscure  station,  but  great  public  spirit,  James  Black,  te* 
iiant  in  the  farm  of  Wood  in  the  neighbiMirhood.  He 
built  the  parapet  walls  with  his  own  hands;  A  masoif, 
for  300  merks  Scottish  money  (L.16:  13:4  Sterling)', 
prepared  the  whole  materials  of  the  bridge.  This  waf  a 
great  sum  in  those  days  for  a  Scottish  tenant  to  txpeaf 
upon  a  public  work. 

R^AVEHSCRAio  Castle,  Aberdeenshire  (p.  447),  once 
a  seat  of  a  branch  of'  the,  family  of  Marischal  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ugre. 

FiNDLATER  Gastle,  Banffshire  (p.  462).  It  standa 
near  Cullen,  on  a  high  rock  projecting  into  the  sea.  It 
was  strengthened  in  1455  by  Sit  Walter  Ogilvie,  who  had 
licence  from  James  the  Second  to  build  a  tower  and  forts* 
lice  at  his  castle  of  Findlater.  It  continued  in  possession 
of  the  family  till  it  was  usurped  by  the  family  of  the  Gor- 
dons ;  but  was  restgred  to  the.  right  heirs,  about  the  year 
1562,  by  Queen  Mary^  who  ii^r  that  purpose  caused  it  to 
be  invested  both  by  sea  and  land.' 

Rocks  near  Banfl*,  Banffshire  (p.  46l) ;  a  specimen  of 
the  romantic  rocks  so  frequently  found  on  the  northern 
coasts  of  Scotland. 

Deskford  CastlEu  in  the  county  of  Banff  (p,  482), 
appears  to  have  been  a  spacious  buildi  g,  in  the  form  of  a 
court,  but  little  of  it  now  remains.  On  one  cif  the  walls 
of  the  chapel  are  the  Ogilvie's  arms  and  motto,  dated 
1551. 
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6At9Ift  QMTLt,  Nair&sHire  (p.  S15).  This  is  ^ 
G^wdor  o{  Sb«ll«V9are,  long  the  ptoperlj  ^  its  tl|9|ae%. 
The  most  wcient  p^rt  wsa  s  square  tow^^  to  whioh  s 
more  modem  koiMiog  hsd  hsM  aapfiie4.  Tb«  ihsocdom 
wss  tr^sfiBnred  to  the  Cum^hells  shout  tbeeM  of  the  fif- 
teenth cfSQttvy*  The  second  Es^ril  of  AxgjU  made  a  tud^ 
4ea  iofosd,  sad  esmed  off  die  heiieu  ef  Cslder»  then  sb 
iafynU  The  dso  rose  m  Simv  hut  were  defeated  by  the 
QunphcUi^  sod  the  Esrl  of  Argyle  married  the  bdien  qi 
Cslder  to  hU  leeood  SOD.  Cslder  appears  to  hsvt  been  ?&• 
eieotJy  %  fiiyoi|rite  Qsme  in  Scadsad^  and  many  plaoes 
bss?  the  appeUatioa  of  Cslder ;  e.  g»  C^aUer  Bonse,  >a- 
'^engiiig  ^  Lord  Torphiehso»  near  MideaUer  $  Callfgukr 
Honse^  belonging  to  Mr  Stirling  of  1(eir,  near  Kirkia- 
iqUool^l  Cfdderwood  near  Ols(sgowt  the  seal  of  Sir  WDj 
lism  MuxweU  of  Calderwopd.  Gortam  waters  and  xiir 
lages  bear  the  same  name. 
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